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THOUGHTS ABOUT PARTY 


M R JUSTIN MCCARTHY, in his “ History of the Four Georges,” 
predicts that “ the principle of Government by party Will 
some time or other come to be put to the challenge in English 
political life” 

lie refers (I think justly) the origin of the modern form of that 
system to the days of Pulteney and Walpole There had been, of 
course, earlier parties, exercising a powerful influence upon govern¬ 
ment , but they had been of a different kind—constitutional, 
dynastic, or religious 

“ With I’ulteney and his tactics ” says Mi M'Carthy, “ began the party 
organization which, inside the House of Commons and outside, works 
unceasingly with tongue and pen, with open antagonism and unde-hand 
intrigue, with all tin various social as well as political influences- the 
pamphlet, the Press, the petticoat, even the pulpit—to discredit everything 
done by the men m ol|ice, to turn public opinion against them, and, it 
possible, to overthrow them Insido the House he made it his busi¬ 

ness to form a pirty which should assail the Ministry on all points, lie in wut 
to find occasion for attickwg it, attack it rightly or wrongly, attack it even 
at the risk of exposing national weakness or bringing on national danger, 
keep attacking it always Pulteney and Ins companions set themselves 

to appeal especially to the prejudices, p isstons, and ignorance of the vulgar 
herd They made it their business to create a public opinion of their own 
They dealt in the manufacture of public opinion They set up political shops 
to retail the article which they had thus manufactured ” 

This Mr McCarthy declares to have been “ unquestionably the 
policy of all our more modern English parties, ” though he thinks 
that an English Opposition would be, in our time, more scrupulous 
than Pulteney and his supporters sometimes were Some of the out¬ 
lines and colours of this picture might have been taken from life at 
the present day the ,f social as well as political influences 1 ’-—(clubs, 
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" Pnmrose Leagues, 5 ' and whatevci may be the name of the imitated 
article upon the other side )—“ the manufacture of public opinion "— 
and the “ political shops set up to retail the manufactured article 55 
We have learnt better manners (I hope, because we have worthier 
thoughts of, and more generous feelings towards, the less-mstiuctcd 
multitudes of our countrymen) than to talk of “the vulgar herd,” 
but appeals fiom tf classes 55 to “ masses ” are still not unknown 
The art may have been impiovcd since Pulteney's time, neither 
party has a monopoly of it, nor is it, by any means, confined to the 
party which may be, for the time being, in opposition If there 
were nothing to be said on the other side, the picture is one which 
might suggest to honest minds serious misgivings as to the ultimate 
tendencies of such a system 

It is too late, after this particular system has moulded our political 
life for more than a century and a half (so as to become almost a 
part of the Constitution under which we live), to reason about it 
philosophically, or to attempt to strike a balance between its good 
and its evil If it “ comes to be put to the challenge,” this cannot 
be done by means of any speculative reasoning, it must be by a 
natural “ evolution ” of its consequences, by the practical develop¬ 
ments to which it may lead Parties (we may be quite sure) there will 
continue to be, but the question is, what parties, and for what 
purposes ? It is no lartv ot Nature or necessity that there should 
always be two, and only two, parties in the Bnti&h State 

Nobody can deny that there has been a good side, as well as a bad, 
to the system of Government by party The administration of 
public affairs has been purified (if its efficiency in some respects 
may not have been increased) by the organized observation and 
criticism of the acts of Government, mscpaiablc from this system, 
and the countiy has had the advantage of having provided for it a 
constant supply of statesmen, ready to take the reins on every turn 
of public opinion, and trained, alternately, m independence and m 
the conduct of affairs 

Ever since the days of Pulteney, and through all the changes 
which the character of our parties has from time to time undergone, 
there may be traced a certain intelligible diffeience of sentiment, 
which has redeemed them from mere factiousness, and has made 
them representative, each in an especial manner and degree, of two 
principles, both really indispensable to good government The 
prevailing sentiment of the one party has been that of the necessity 
of maintaining the safety of the State, and the authority of Govern¬ 
ment , of the other, sympathy with the people, and the development 
of popular institutions Nothing is more dangerous to a nation than 
that these two principles should be really divorced from and opposed 
to each other, the undue prevalence of the former might lead to 
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misgovernraent by a violent suppression of liberty, the undue pre¬ 
valence of the other might produce the same results by a different 
road, substituting emotion for reason as the ruling element m 
politics Theoretically, it would be best that both sentiments should 
be combined m all statesmen, of all parties, practically, and m this 
country, some approach to that result has been actually made by the 
mutual action and reactiou upon each other of two parties, in each of 
which the one sentiment, or the other, has predominated 

I think that, from this point of view, there mav have been a real 
continuity in all our parties, from Pultcncy’s tunc to this day It 
is impossible to read Akenside's ode “ To Curio," upon the termination 
of Pultcney's career, without feeling that his cause had not been 
that of a faction only, and that the principle which Akenside 
identified with it was the popular one, which I have endeavoured to 
describe Nobody can doubt that the same was also the principle 
of the higs of the school of Chatham, Camden, Rockingham, and 
Burke The disruption of parties which took place at the time of 
the fust French Revolution proved that party spirit had not then 
eaten so far into the life of patriotism and public virtue, as to prevent 
tiue Libeials from rallying to the support of the first principles of 
Government, which they thought endangered, and refusing to 
sunender themselves to the uncontrolled sway of the emotional, as 
opposed to the rational, element m politics 

If I were asked to specify a time, at which the evils of, lartv 
government weie at their lowest, and the benefits at their 1| jhest 
point, I should be inclined to suggest the period from the passing of 
the first Reform Act to the death of Sir Robjnt Peel The Reform 
crisis was a dangerous one it was by the operation of the party 
system, under favourable circumstances, that its dangers were pre¬ 
vented or surmounted The best condition of things is when the 
partv of movement hat definite objects, coinciding with real public 
wants, and is strong enough to accomplish them by constitutional 
methods, and under no overpowering temptation to abuse its strength, 
and when the party of resistance is compelled, for the sake of the 
very interests which it wishes to defend, to adopt prudent and 
moderate cpunsels This happened during the earlier and more 
difficult portion of the period I have mentioned There was a long 
arrear of necessary Reforms—Parliamentary Reform, Municipal Re¬ 
form, Law Reform, the Abolition of Slavery, Free Trade, Poor Law 
Reform, much more, there was a popular impulse, more than 
sufficient to carry them , and the Liberal Government, by procuring 
the dissolution of the Political Unions after the passing of the Reform 
Act, proved its desire and determination to rely on constitutional 
means, without controlling the independence of Parliament by the 
use of extraneous machinery Their opponents, under Sir Robert 
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Peel, lifted defeat with temper and good sense, as well as courage 
and firmness , and they did not misunderstand the lessons of the time 
By the help of leaders, on each side, whose ambition was controlled 
by a sense of responsibility and public duty, both the extremes of 
dangerous violence and dangerous obstruction were avoided, and 
there was no reaction or rctiogression, after the popularity of the 
Libcials had declined, and when the party led bv the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel succeeded to power 

The parties and politics of the present century, though united by that 
thread of continuity which I have mentioned with the parties and 
politics of the last, differ widely from them in many and material respects 
The old names (which had already more than once changed their mean¬ 
ing, for Pitt, Grenville, and Canning were not Tories in the old sense 
of that word) went practically out of use The word “ Whig” was 
not dropped by those who had inherited it, and who cherished its 
traditions, but the great party, which then followed Whig leaders, 
was known in the country by the new and more significant names of 
“ Reformers ” and “ Liberals ” And the party led by Sir Robert 
Peel no longer called itself “ Tory,” but “ Conservative ” By Con¬ 
servatism Sir Robert Peel dul not mean obstruction, or inaction 
He knew, as well as any man, that continual renovation and growth 
were necessary for the preservation of the life of the body politic, 
as well as for that of the natural body He governed on really Liberal 
principles from 1811 to 1816, and did what he thought his duty to 
the country, though at the cost (in the end) of Ins own power, and 
of a new dislocation of parties 

Mr Disraeli rose upon the fall of Sir Robert Peel, and the Con- 
sciydtive party underwent a verv considerable transformation under 
his leadership He did not like the name “ Conservative,” probablj 
because he thought it 1 ad the disadvantage, as compared with 
“ Liberal,” of appearing to signify a stationary and colourless, 
rather than an active and generous, principle But m bringing back, 
as he endeavoured to do, the word “ Tory,” he did not gam much 
from the historical associations wif!h which that name had been sur¬ 
rounded , and the word “ Conservative *' did not, as he probably 
intended, fall out of use Party names (whether they mean much, 
little, or nothing) are, of course, meant in practice to be symbols 
and badges of partisanship But in respectable partisanship there 
must be at least a profession of attachment to some principle, and for 
that purpose there is much in a name “ Blue ” and “ Yellow ” may 
have been enough in times past, but, m proportion to the general 
growth of intelligence, something which has a semblance of good 
meaning answers better 

Mr Disraeli, m reverting to a word which had historical associa¬ 
tions, but no leal meaning, was probably actuated by a sense that the 
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party, whose traditions he did not wish rudely to disturb, was then 
entering upon a new phase, in which it would be a necessary condition 
of its acquiring power and influence, and doing public service, that 
it should be more pliable and elastic, mors in touch and sympathy 
With popular wants and popular sentiments, than it bad been before 
It is not easy, from that point of view, to justify the means by which he 
rose, but the use which he made of power was m accordance with what 
seem, fiom his writings, to have been his real sympathies and opinions 

Mr Disraeli's “ education " ot his party—by whatever name that 
party may now prefer to be called—resulted m its consolidation upon a 
basis sufficiently liberal to leave it not only free, but generally well- 
disposed, to legislate when m office upon the lines of rational pro¬ 
gress—peihaps even, if neeessaiv, to do something more—without 
being fmly open to the charge of borrowing other men's policy or 
1 enouncing its own That measures of practical improvement and 
refoim in the various departments of law and administration, or 
measuies which may be needful 01 useful for promoting mutual con¬ 
fidence and goodwill between different classes, should be claimed as 
the monopoly ot any party, or excluded from consideiation upon 
their merits by any Government, or that reasonable trust in, and 
honest sympathy with, the people should be the peculiar possession 
of one party alone, is certainly not lor the public interest, and cannot, 
indeed, be possible, unless political wisdom and patriotism arc at a 
very low ebb 

The Liberal party has also been deemed, by some who have led 
or who have aspired to lead it, to require a new education, of which 
the lesult may perhaps be to accelerate the time foretold by Mr 
M f Cartliy, when the principle of government by party may be put 
upon its trial 

I have alluded in the outset of this paper to what is popularly 
known as the “ Caucus system," intioduced from abroad into this 
country, not long since, under high Liberal auspices It is, I think, 
an important question whether that system, m any of the forms 
which it has assumed or may assume, can be permanently reconciled 
with true Liberality I cannot myself dissociate political Liberality 
from Liberty, or Liberty from honest independence of thought and 
judgment on the pait of constituencies, and also of their represen¬ 
tatives It is not, at all events, the old Liberal idea, which would 
remove the centre of gravity of the constitutional system from 
Parliament to a federation of delegates of political unions, which 
would practically limit the choice of Liberal electors, in every con¬ 
stituency, to persons who had first approved themselves to the 
managers of an inner conclave, holding the local party in leading- 
strings , which may tend to transform leaders of parties and Ministers 
of State into dictators, by enabling them, through these outside 
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agencies, to ostracise all who, even on subjects vital to the public wel¬ 
fare, have dared in the House of Commons to speak and vote as they 
think Formerly, a member who so manifested his independence 
might have had to justify himself to his constituents, and he gene¬ 
rally would have succeeded m doing so if thev thought lnm an 
honest man, and if he could give good reasons for the course which 
he had taken Now, if there were among Liberals no power of 
patriotism stronger than the bond of party association, he would 
have to justify himself before some “ council of three hundred,” or 
two hundred, or whitevci else the number may be , that council 
itself being under the influence—perhaps in the leading-strings—of 
a larger “ federation,” of which a very few individuals may be 
(probably are) the wirc-pul'ers and masters 

The system of party government* will be essentially changed m 
charactei, and may soon cease to be tolerable, if it cannot be eman¬ 
cipated from this slavery That a machinery should exist, by which 
a party, without change of name, and indeed arrogating to itself the 
sole right to the old name, by reason of the subjection of local 
majorities to that machinery, should be liable to have its internal 
character and its practical objects suddenly transfoimcd into some¬ 
thing essentially difFeient from what they were understood to be 
befoie , that this should be done without any previous preparation by 
the natural and spontaneous growth of opinion within its ranks, is a 
thing which could hardly have been thought possible, if it had not 
happened Yet this is what has actually happened within the short 
space of twelve months Those whose sole policy at this moment 
is to dissolve the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Irpland 
assume to themselves, on the strength of their command of this- 
machinery, a superior right to the designation of “ Liberals, ” they 
endeavour to convert to the purposes of that new policy the pre¬ 
viously constructed organization of the Liberal party, and they call 
those “ dissentients ** who adhere to the opinion and policy with 
which the Liberal party, generally, had been identified down to the 
winter of 1885 

It is at least one gam, from an unhappy and extraordinary 
state of things, that men of independent minds have been compelled 
by it to remember that there are duties and obligations paramount 
to those of party association No man, who has acted m honour and 
good faith with any party, can lightly separate himself from it 
But, if it departs from its principles—I should rather say, if those 
who assume to lead it, and who have the control of its organization, 
depart from its principles—that is no reason why he should depart 
from his If he has entered into that association, believing this to 
be the best way of serving his country and of promoting the public 
good, he cannot follow any leader or any party managers (even if 
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their influence may be sufficient to carry with them a majority of 
the nominal party), into new courses, which he believes to be opposed 
to the public good, and dangerous to his country Home Rule for 
Ireland is not the only subiect to which these considerations may 
hereafter apply They are applicable to all measures of primary 
importance, not hitherto understood to be identified with the general 
profession of Liberal politics On all such subjects, the profession 
of Liberal politics cannot justify a man m makiug any political 
leader or wire-puller the keeper of his conscience, or absolve him 
from the duty and necessity (if he is honest) of making up his mind 
for himself, he must act as he thinks, whatever others who pass by 
the same party name may do If he approves such measures, he 
will support them, not because he belongs to a paity, but because he 
thinks them right If he disapproves, he is under a moral as well 
as a political obligation to oppose them That duty is one which no 
honest man is at liberty to sacrifice to a party name 
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F ROM time to time there appear m our more important periodicals 
papers reflecting very seveiely upon the English government of 
Indta These proceed, but too often, lrom persons whose names do 
not carry with them that amount of w eight which would make it 
fitting for those who have discharged important duties in the East to 
take any notice of them, and they aie left accordingly unrefuted, to 
deceive simple souls 

It is then a matter of some satisfaction to find such views, if they 
arc to be enunciated at all, signed by a gentleman who obviously 
writes in good faith, and who, in walks of life unconnected with 
India, has won for himself a good position 

Such an one is Mr Samuel Smith, M P for Flintshire, who 
lately gave to the readers of this IitviFw the benefit of a recent 
inspection which he had made ot our Indian Empire I propose m 
the following pages to offer some observations upon what he has said, 
or, in other words, in a friendly spirit to criticize the critic 

Mr Smith has divided his observations into two parts, with the 
second of these, which appealed in the July number of the Con¬ 
temporary, I have but little fault to find Much of what he says in 
it is quite true, though sufficiently trite, and the spirit of the whole 
is unobjectionable The first paper is, however, a document of a 
different kind, and, if I had had to deal with it alone, I think I should 
have described it as India Mis visited 

Mr Smith begins his remarks by informing us that he visited 
India m 18C3, confining his travels to the Bombay Presidency, and 
occupying himself chiefly with the cotton-growing capacity of the 
country He then states that he kept up extensive commercial con¬ 
nections with it, and that m the month of November, 1885, having 
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ever retained an interest in its affairs, he returned to its shores, 
passed from Bombay to Calcutta, and, as he might have added, spent 
nearlv a whole day in Madias 

During this last journey he associated equally, we are told, with 
Europeans and natives, seeling especially to understand the views 
taken by the latter 

It may be assumed that a gentleman in Mr Smith’s position 
would see a reasonable number of leading Europeans along Ins 
line of loute, but that he should have come into contact with a 
sufficient number of natives to enable lum to speak with authority 
as to their views, is more doubtful, nor is it probable that what he 
describes as “ the best literature bearing on the present position ot 
India,” would haie much aided him in his cffoits to grasp the ideas 
of the real native community 

Thp English public has good reason to be grateful to a man who, 
after spending even a very brief penod in a country about which it 
hears little, gues it the bencht of his observations, provided always 
he docs this in not too dogmatic a way Whether, on the other 
hand, it is worth while to write down the huincd conclusions of a 
hurried journev through a courtly, about whose idramistration the 
English public hears so much as it does about that of India, is quite 
another question 

After some remarks with regard to the want of agreement m 
India as to facts and inferences (is there much agreement in England 
or France upon political questions ? ), Mr Smith tells us by implica¬ 
tion that he found it difficult to arrive at “ any valid conclusions ” 
When we think of the amount of time that has to be deducted from 
his few Indian weeks foi eating, sleeping and locomotion, this is 
hardly surprising 

lie proceeds to say 

“Tins difficulty will not bo filt by those who confine themselves to one 
class of opinion, foi manytiaael through India with blinkers, only seeing 
what ollitnl optimists wish them to see You m ly itin un mtirely ignorant 
of wlnt is thought by the 250 millions ot people who inhabit the cauntiy 
"Nothingis easiei thin to dogmati/c when only evidence on one side is heard, 
but when an attempt to judge honestly is made, annd the Babel of contradic¬ 
tions one hears, the task is enough to daunt the boldest 

“ It is, therefore, with much diffidence that I offer some renmks on the 
strange phenomena of our Indian b inpne, so unlike anything thi world has 
ever seen that no historical analogies give much aid m comprehending it ” 

On tins I would merely ask—Are all officials m India optimists ? 

Mr Smith would not have had to go very far aheld to find every 
variety of opinion amongst them, from the most roseate optimism 
to the blackest pessimism I could show him very able men who 
have given all their best years to the country, who hare prospered 
exceedingly therein, rising to the highest places of the Civil Service, 
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whom nothing would induce to commit to it “ the fortunes of a 
son ” 

Mr Smith goes on to say 

“I begin by observing that the generil opinion at home is tint India is 
enormously indebted to British lule, that we have converted a land of 
anarchy and misiule into one of pence and contentment, that poverty is 
giving place to plenty, and i low, coriupt civih/ation to one immensely 
higher It is somewh it of a shock to the optimist to le irn that every one of 
these points is contested by well educated and intelligent natives, instead of 
contentment, one finds in man) places great dissatisfaction, and a wide spread 
belief th it India is getting poorer and less happ) ” 

To this I answei that the optimist must, indeed, he very easily 
shocked, if he is shocked, by fmliug that these “ points ” are con¬ 
tested by some of those whom Mr Smith describes as well-educated and 
intelligent natives, m othei words, by certain persons who have 
gone through the mill of what is known as our “ higher education ” 

If he had remained longer in the country he would have found 
that, to the great majontv of intelligent natives, these “points” 
are mere commonplaces, which they merely mention as things quite 
taken for granted by all reasonable bt mgs before they begin to ask 
their rulers for any of those improvements on which their hearts 
are set I could illustrate this remark by examples till my readers 
flung awav this article m despair, but I will give but one Here 
is an extract from an address presented to me in 1883 by a body of 
representative natives at Bezwada — 

“We, the President and Members of the Local Reception Committee, in 
the name of the people of Bezwada, desire to give your Excellency a right 
hearty welcome to this flourishing town Perhaps no place in India more 
exemplifies the benefits of British rule than the picturesque spot you are now 
honouring with a visit Belore the beneficent scheme for irrigating this 
thirsty land came into operation, Bezwada was only a small village and 
partly m ruins, from the people having died in the terrible biandana'* famine 
Now it is a town, and increasing year b) year with such rapidity as to be a 
source of wonder to all who knew its former condition Indeed, it seems 
likely to become again, as m uicient days it is said to have been, the largest 
town in these parts In past times no part of India suffered more than this 
from the honors of famine, ard your Excellency’s father pointed out the 
territory between the Goduvari and Kistna as li ible to these visitations m 
their severest form, and put on record a very terrible one It often happened 
that whole villages were depopulated, and myriads of people perished for want 
of the water that flowed in abundance at their feet, and only just below the level 
of their dying crops to be swallowed by the greedy ocean As the huge volumes 
of water flowed grandly on, laden with rich, fertilizing yellow silt, gathered by 
the river in its course through the Deccan, the enthusiastic General Cotton 
called it ( liquid gold ’ The Anicut, with its ramified system of canals, has 
certainly turned it into solid gold At one stroke the mouths of a hungry 
and dying people have been filled with bread, and the coffers of the Govern- 

* I e, the Gimtoor famine of the Nandana year, 1832 
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ment with money In place of dashing madly on to be lost in the sea, the 
Kistna now spreads fertility and beauty on all sides, and had your Excellency 
corue at a later period of the year, the extensive tracts of flat country between 
this and the coast would piesent you with a sight worth seeing No 'ougci 
struggling for a bare existence, or held in the grasp of Lowcars, the people 
rejoice among their smiling crops, and the money-lenders have become almost 
extinct Even in famine years the Kistna never fails to do its duty, and -$*•#■ 
dire poverty that existed during the childhood of middle-aged men is al^sst 
forgotten in the general prosperity, and it is meet that we should eXpfte 
gratitude to the good Government that has done these great things for us ” 

Now the views enunciated m such a passage as that arc accepted 
by all decently intelligent natives outside the little cliques of wh it 
wc may call professional malcontents, and many even of the latter, 
when they try to impress other ideas upon a traveller who seems to 
have a fine ear, if not “ a fine face, for a grievance/' do so with a 
smile at his gullibility 

A rapidly moving traveller like Mr Smith does not see the steady¬ 
going, sensible people who are scattered over the land, doing its work 
m a very commendable manner, mainly anxious to make their lives 
easier by getting the Government to expend as much as possible m 
usually indisputable, if sometimes financially unattainable, improve¬ 
ments in their own neighbourhoods 

Mr Smith naturally and inevitably saw chiefly the busy, pushing 
talkers of the big towns, full of the last new “ cleverisms,” just sharp 
enbugh to repeat the parrot cries of European mischief-makers, and 
to be ingeniously wrong on most subjects 

Our guide next remarks, " the first and deepest impression made 
upon me by this second visit to India is a heightened sense of the 
poverty of the country” 

It would be interesting to know how this “ heightened sense ” 
was arrived at Was it from personal observation? If so, was 
Mr Smith comparing the peasantry of the cotton districts of 
Bombay, which he saw twenty years ago when " cotton was king,” 
and their pockets, if they had any, full of money, with some other, 
and if bo, what peasantry ? 

How much of the peasantry did he see m his recent rapid flight 
by rail and steam-vessel ? 

The results of my own personal observation are entirely different 
I cannot pretend to speak of the whole of India, though I have seen 
immensely more of it than Mr Smith, but my impression is that 
whereas our forefathers were deluded mto imagining that India was 
a far richer country than she really was, the tendency is now to fall 
into an opposite and an equally mischievous error 

Mr Smith assures us that the income-tax tables show a marvel¬ 
lously small area of high incomes Of sanctas simphcitaa 1 Does 
be suppose that these’ tables, even if they included the income from 
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land, would give any indication worth having of the true state of 
affairs t 

He then sets forth various calculations about average income, but 
all such arc very misleading Ihe question worth answering is 
u Do the Indian masses obtain, one year with another, a larger or 
a smaller amount of mateual well being than the peasantry of 
Western Europe t ” 

Speaking of the huge province of Madras, which I, of course, know 
best—and I have visited every district in it—I think they do, though 
I also think that there are infinite improvements to be made in their 
condition, and that these will be made if we carefully stop our ears 
to the delusive doctnnes which we heai preached m some quarters, 
and with which Mi Smith’s first piper is sadly infected 

I must guard myself against being misunderstood There is in 
many parts of India frightful poverty, but is there not the same, 
and even woise, in our own country The main object of every 
sensible administrator for years to conic m India should be to 
increase in every possible way the physical well-being of the people 
It is impossible to emphasize my opinion on this subject too strongly 
I lost no opportunity of lcpeating it in every form when I was 
Governor of Madras , but this doctrine is the abomination of 
desolation to the pert scribblers in the native press, and the intriguers 
of the Presidency tow ns \\ hat they want are increased opportunities 
for themselves —Government employment and political changes,, 
which may mciease Mur personal importance II European officials 
want to be popular they must play up to this desire It is the 
cheapest and easiest method of success, and it is cieditable to our 
European public seivants that comparatively few walk upon that 
primrose jiath ” They hold, as I do, that although the present 
state of things in India is susceptible of almost indefinite improve¬ 
ment, we are moving on the right lines, and would do harm, not good, 
to the country if we materially changed our policy 

Mr Smith having communicated to us what he considers the 
economical state of India, proceeds to explain what the " natives” 
think and desire, and to express briefly the objections taken by those 
"natives” to our system of government, adding that there is now 
an “ educated native tribunal ” by which our actions are closely 
scrutinized 

On this I ask in the same vein as before, of what “ natives ” is he 
speaking, and where is the tribunal I The graduates of Madras, far 
the most educated and Anglicized portion of India, are drawn mainly 
from itself, and from two neighbouring States, Mysore and Travancore 
Their numbers are to the population which supplies them as thirty- 
eight to a million f 

The sort of views with which Mr Smith credits his “ natives ” 
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are only put forward by a mere fraction of this fraction, and the 
very limited number of persons, chiefly professional writers for the 
press, whom they can influence—a press which, be it observed, has 
the very smallest circulation As well might Mr Smith take the 
voices of the frogs croaking in a backwater for the opinion of all the 
creatures m the neighbouring river, from the smallest fish up to the 
crocodile 

He altogether over-estimates what we have done by our tr Higher 
Education ” It has had excellent effects m many ways, and, when 
certain reforms have been made, will be still more useful, but when 
we are told that there are many graduates of Indian Universities who 
are “ as accomplished as those of Oxford and Cambridge,” the phrase 
is really too wildly misleading If its meaning is that the best are 
much better than the worst that are produced on the banks of the 
Cam and the Isis, the remark is a truism, but if it means that thpir 
best rank with our best, solvuntur nsu tabula; 

With these cautions, which I advisedly reiterate, as to what Mr 
Smith means by the opinion of the “ natives/’ I pass to their objec¬ 
tions to our role, as stated by him 

1 They say, we are told, that our administration " is much too 
expensive, and drains the country of its wealth ” I maintain that 
no country on the face of the earth is governed so cheaply m pro¬ 
portion to its size, to its population, and to the difficulties of govern¬ 
ment One single district in the Madras Presidency, ruled by a 
single collector who receives, at the present rate of exchange, about 
€2000 a year, is a good deal larger than Denmark Another, since 
divided, was, when 1 reached India, just a few square miles smaller 
than Belgium No man who has been brought face to face with 
the problems of Indian Administration would, I think, deny that if 
he only had the money, he would divide the whole country, as some 
fortunate parts of the North are divided, into areas of about 1500 square 
miles—say, two Surreys That is about enough for one man to 
manage The average Madras district is as big as Devonshire and 
Cornwall rolled into one 

As to our system “ draining the country of its wealth,” if that be 
the case, how is it visibly increasing in wealth ? Si monumentum 
(juccris circumspice 1 If Munro or Elphmstone were to revisit 
Madras or Bombay, they would not believe they were in India 
The meaning of that phrase “ drained of its wealth ” is that a good 
deal of money goes to Europe From the money that goes to Europe 
strike off that which goes for the payment of interest on debt, that 
which goes to buy articles absolutely necessary for the development 
of the country, but which can neither be begged, borrowed, nor 
stolen m Asia, and what remains ? Little worth mentioning within 
the province of government except the deferred pay, commonly 
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called pensions, of the men who have done for India what no native, 
who knows its history, would pretend could have been done without 
them, and the cost of the India Office, the piece of machincrv by 
which the government of India is connected with our parliamentary 
system ? Would Mr Smith’s friends, whom he considers representa¬ 
tives of native opinion, like to be without that piece of machinery, 
and to be governed, practically without appeal, by the British autho¬ 
rities in India ? I fear not 

Nothing is gained by condemning the costly covenanted Civil 
Seivice, unless you can show that vou can get its work done cheaper 
There aie many excellent natives in our service, and I, for one, am 
all m favour of putting more of them into our higher posts That, 
however, is a road on which you must walk with the greatest caution, 
if you do not want to introduce evils to which those against which 
vou arc now contending aic but trifling Docs Mr Smith understand 
that, practically, through vast regions of India, the only possible 
question is between the rule of the Englishman and of the Bralimm, 
the Aryan of the \\ est and the Aryan of the East ? Dots lie think 
that he would do a good turn to the 234 millions of natives if lit 
were to hand them over to a much greater extent to Brahmin domi¬ 
nation * I have great admiration for the Brahmins, and they always 
must have an enormous influence in India Mi Smith has probably 
no idea what their influence is even now, but e< fair play is a jewel ” 
We did not beat dowD the Peishwa, and the Mussulman dynasty of 
Mysore and the Khalsa, and so many other Powers, merely to abdi¬ 
cate m favour of a single castt 

2 Mr Smith tells us that his native informants object to the cost 
of our white troops I may reply to him in the words of an Indian 
orator, whom I once heard observe with much emphasis, if with much 
confusion of metaphor, “ Depend upon it, Mr Speaker, the white 
face of the British soldier is the backbone of your Indian army ” 

What are those u regulations passed in England,” of which Mi 
Smith speaks, which are suitable to our home army, but not needed 
m India ? As so8n as he comes to close quarters with this question 
he will find out that it is not true that our internal position m India, 
for I say nothing about the North-West frontier, could be made safe 
without something very like our present arrangements, costly as they 
are Mr Smith would, perhaps, advocate a white local army, though 
he does not say so I would lefer him to Sir Edward ColebrooKe’s 
u Life of Mountstuart Elphmstone ” for a very sufficient answer to 
that aspiration 

3 He then tells ns that European and native alike hold that 
India “ is not fairly treated by the British Exchequer ” I do not 
agree Circumstances have always forced me to look at the matter 
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from the Indian side, but I confess that I am surprised that the 
British taxpayer has not long ago echoed the words of Clive—“ By 
God 1 I marvel at my own moderation " 

4 We are assured that much soreness is felt at the claim made 
for the cost of part of the Egyptian war, and for the expense of the 
recent expedition to Upper Burmali 

As to the Egyptian war, if the “ weary Titan ” had not taken 
Iudia on his shoulders, what to him were Egypt ?—and as to Upper 
Burmah, the same objections would have been made by the same sort 
of people to the annexation of Lower Burmah, which has poured lacs 
and lacs of rupees into the Indian exchequer I speik as one who 
hated the very idea of the annexation of Upper Burmah, for reasons 
quite unconnected with those put foiwaid by Mr Smith’s friends, but 
who has been compelled, by ovciwhelmiug necessity, to acquiesce in a 
policy which circumstances made simply inevitable 

Mr Smith, in discussing the so-called drain on the resources of 
India, and the native agitator’s objections to the national debt, makes 
one remark, which is or will be profoundly true, if the tendencies 
which he faiours have their peifect work 

“ Mittcrs ha\o not come to th it point yet, but it is easy to see, from the 
spieidol inti English literature and the influence of revolution lry thought 
coining in fiom Europe, tlut, soonu oi later, such ideas will t ike root in 
India, and it becomes a grave question of policy whether it is wise for the 
Government to keep adding to the Indi in debt held abroad ” 

Looking at this subject recently from the point of view of an 
Indian governor, or half a generation ago, from that of an Under- 
Secretaiy of State, I was of course only too delighted to sec English 
capital lent to India It is the first condition necessary for improv¬ 
ing a country which is, after all, only half-civilized Looking at it, 
however, Irom the point of view of an English citizen, I abound in 
Mr Smith’s sense Unless the British Parliament pooh-poohs the 
suggestions which are made by many well-meanmg individuals in 
favour of moving in the direction of Indian Home Rule, the many 
million pounds we have lent to India will not be v^rth, in the long- 
run, as many million pence 

In discussing Indian finance, Mr Smith observes that “ For 
many years past deficits have been the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion ” That is hardly so, and if it were, there would remain as a 
set-off the gigantic expenditure which we have made out of income 
for the permanent good of India, and the fact that most of our 
recent financial difficulties have been caused by the fall in the 
exchange value of silver, which many high authorities hold to be a 
vast benefit to the Indian agriculturist 

When making the Indian Financial Statement in 1873,1 was able 
to say 
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“If we take the whole series of Indnn accounts flora the time when 
Mr Wilson first took the fin races in hand—that is, from I860 down to the 
end of the year of the regular cstim ites—we find a surplus of income over 
expenditure during the thirteen 3 ears of £324,885 

“I showed last year, m some detail, tint we have, out of income, since 
May 1, 1851, expended something like thirty millions in roads, canals, 
harbours, civil buildings, militiry buildings, btate railways, and other works 
of permanent character, ibsolutely necessiry to India, if she is to rank as a 
civilized country, so that India’s position is that of a landed propnetor who, 
looking back on the man igement of his estate for thirteen years, finds that he 
has enormously improved those estates out of his ordinary income, and has 
also laid by a few thousand pounds in hard cash, a position which cannot be 
described as an unendurable one 

“ Of course the enemies of the Indim Government will immediately say, 

* Ob, you are quite forgetting that you h ive ppropriated ind used as ordi 
nary income a number of sums which you call windfalls, but which a 
mercantile concern, it managed icccrding to propel mercantile principles, 
would have treated as capitil, and not have used as income at all ’ 

“To that I reply, ‘ Well, suppose I admit, for the sake of irgumenl, that 
what 30U say is true, is to all these items to which you object, it is indisput 
able that we have chained igunst income sums to a veiy much gieitcr 
amount than the amount of these disputed items, all of winch sums a meican- 
tile concern would ha\e cluiged against cipital md not agams* income ” 

I have not the same means of verifying my figures for the last 
decade which 1 had when the speech from which I have just quoted 
was made, but turning to the Statistical Atlas of India, 188b—a 
book ot authority—I find at page 42 a statement of the revenue ind 
expenditure of the Government for each year since 1871, which is 
followed by these remarks 

“ The result of the figui es is that the fourteen vears gn 0 surpluses, j ielding a 
net surplus of 1 1 millions, 20 millions having in the period been spent m 
war, 14 millions in the relief of firmnc, and 6 millions in discinrge of debt 
or the construction of works protects e against fimine, and the iggiegate loss 
by exchanjje having unounted to 30 millions 

“ The years of de ficit are tho«e of the Behar fimine, 1V7 1, the Madns 
famine of 1876 and 1877 , and the Afgh in war, 1879 and 1880 It will be 
seen that, but for the 1 vtter event, there w ould have been a surplus in the one 
year of millions, and in the other of 7 millions 'lhe laige reduction in 
revenue shown m U382 arose from the remission of 3 millions of taxation m 
that jear—vi/, Customs 1|, salt 1J, cesse* but for which the final 
surplus would have been higher by 9 millions ” 

No one could have been more bitterly opposed than I to all the 
Afghan wars, whether waged by Liberals or Conservative*, but they 
were exceptional events, and have little bearing upon what Mr 
Smith describes as the native opinion, that British government is 
very costly, m connection with which he makes the assertion which 
I am criticizing 

Mr Smith would hardly dispute that, injudicious and unhappy as 
our Afghan wars have been, the non-existence of our rule in India 
during the last half century would have cost that country ten times 
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as much in material prosperity as evei did those masterpieces of 
impolicy 

Shah Sujah and Shore All cost India a pretty penny, as we say 
in Scotland , but invasions like that of Ahmed Shah Dourani would 
have cost her a good deal more 

Nor would Mr Smith, I am sure, wish to overlook the fact that 
the collective deficits of the last five-and-twenty years are as nothing 
compared to the addition we have made out of our ordinary income 
to what I may call the fixed capital of India 

A little lower down Mr Smith mentions that he was “ startled ” 
to find that the “natives generally asserted that taxation was 
lighter in native States than m our British distncts He might have 
saved himself the trouble of being <c startled” at anything the sort 
of “ natives ” he saw told lam If they had thought that he would 
wish to be informed that Lord Dufferm while at Simla, and “ out of 
touch ” with native opinion, breakfasted every morning upon curried 
babies, the information would have been duly foithcoimug 

We then arrive at some quite sensible remarks about India 
becoming “ a civilized government at a civilized cost ” In that lies 
the whole financial difficulty Our zealous and public-spirited officers 
are always trying to provide the country with a civilized European 
administration out of an Asiatic revenue 

Mr Smith then passes on to tell us that the " natives ” look with 
jealousy on the growth of the foreign trade with India as having 
been developed at the expense of their home industries Again 
I ask, what “ natives ? ” Surely not the natives who find their 
account in buying those cheaper imports which have displaced their 
dearer home manufactures Analyze the word ‘ natives,” and you 
will peiceive that it means, m this connection, those aitificcrs who 
no longci find a market for their wares, and who grumble accoid- 
mgly—small blame to them—plus the infinitesimal fraction of that 
infinitesimal fraction of the population called by courtesy educated, 
who were interviewed by Mr Smith The ignorance displayed by 
these people of the plainest ti uths of political economy is absolutely 
colossal 

Mr Smith would have fulfilled a useful function if he had told 
his auditors that amongst the many blessings which England has 
pouied out on India, one of the greatest was the almost absolute 
free trade we have given her Why, iu the name of fallacy, should 
the Indian consumer pay more for a thousand articles which he 
wishes to possess in order that those articles may be made in 
India? If only what Mr Cobden so well called the “international 
Jaw of the Almighty” is allowed to work, India will produce 
countless articles, manufactured and unmanufactured, which other 
countries cannot produce, while other countries will produce articles 
VOL u c 
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•which India cannot produce, except at a great sacrifice I 
was a vehement supporter of the abolition of the Indian cotton 
duties—not that I cared one brass farthing for the welfare of all 
or any Lancashire cotton-spinners, save only in so far as I desire 
the welfare of all mankind, but because I did very specially care, 
as I was in duty bound to do, for the welfare of the Indian 
masses, and for the success of the great experiment which we 
began when we undertook their government 

I am glad to observe that Mr Smith recognizes the steady growth 
of the Bombay cotton mills, and I trust that he will live to see a very 
remarkable increase to those in Madras At present that place is 
overweighted by the expense of fuel, but when the forests have been 
put on a proper footing, and the Smgarem coal can be brought to 
and down the Buckingham Canal, we shall soon see A change 
t Mr Smith proceeds to admit that India has absorbed some 
.£350,000,000 sterling of silver and gold in the last forty years, 
but makes the very od<| remark, that although English writers con¬ 
sider this a great proof of wealth, it is not so regarded in India 
It may suit A or B not to regard two and two as making four, but 
arithmetic is true nevertheless, and there is the bullion, though 
doubtless one of the greatest boons that could be conferred upon 
India would be to get the vast dormant hoards of gold and silver 
which are buried m the ground or worn on the person brought into 
circulation Can that, however, be hoped for as long as the very 
people whom Mr Smith treats as exponents of native opinion do 
their utmost to excite hostility against the British Government ? 
True it is that then efforts can accomplish nothing at present against 
it, nor will they be able to accomplish much in any time that wc 
can look forward to, unless they are aided by well-intentioned per¬ 
sons like Mr Smith They have, however, a good deal of influence 
in keeping up distrust and alarm I know personally a very con¬ 
siderable native capitalist who, when the talk of a quarrel between 
Ri ssia and England grew loud, was only prevented by an English 
friend from getting rid of every scrap of rupee paper which he pos¬ 
sessed , and I know that m a remote district of Southern India, much 
more than 1,000 miles as the crow flies from our north-west frontier, 
the people were busily engaged m burying their valuables m the 
early spring of 1885 

The ordinary native does not and cannot understand our system 
He thinks that a Government which-allows every scribbler, European 
or native, to attack it with the most perfect impunity, must be a weak 
Government 

“ Before parting from the subject of Indian trade," Mr Smith 
next assures us that “ the natives strongly assert that England forces 
upon them a fiscal policy unsuited for their country, but adapted to 
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develop British commerce ” That many natives think thus is true 
enough, and I am afraid Mr Smith could readily find a great many 
British officials who talk the same nonsense I must say I have 
shuddered not unfrequently to see what blind guides m matters of 
political economy our sadly mismanaged competitive system has pro¬ 
vided for India 

Mr Smith proceeds to make the astounding remark, that "it 
would be as reasonable to impose by main force upon India our 
religion, our laws of marriage and inheritance, our political antl ( 
social institutions, as our economical and financial views ” All this 
means that it is a cruel injury to India to cease taking away from 
the consumer a portion of every imported article which he buys, and 
putting it partly into the coffers of the State, partly into the pockets 
of those producers whom we select for exceptional favour Such 
import duties as we still levy fall, by the way, almost exclusively upon 
the European sojourner 

Mr Smith then goes on to suggest that^mpoit duties should be 
levied, even, if necessary, up to 20 per cent —these duties not to be 
necessarily protective, but to be haet by an equivalent duty upon 
similar articles manufactured m India Having conferred this 
grotesque blessing on the population, we are to abolish the income 
tax, dimmish the land tax—the most venerable of Indian fiscal insti¬ 
tutions, which is acquiesced m like a law of Nature—and promote 
drunkenness by doing away with most of the taxes on liquors These 
truly marvellous suggestions lead on to the indisputably correct 
remark “ The only true guide to our policy, m this as in all other 
matters, is to follow the course best for the people of India, without 
regard to the supposed interests or prejudices of the dominant 
country ” Even so, say I, but then I do not think that the fiscal 
policy of Mr Cobden and of M Bastiat is suitable to one time and 
one country I think it has the universal applicability of the multi¬ 
plication table 

Next follows a paragraph on the income tax, to part of which I 
have replied already, and the old objections with regard to the powers 
of oppression which it puts into the hands of the " lower native 
officials ” are trotted out That these officials are very often corrupt 
nobody doubts, but if Mr Smith had had to learn officially their 
proceedings, he would have found out that their corruption usually 
takes the form of lettmg off people who ought to pay, not of making 
people pay wher should not do so There is no form of taxation 
which you can enforce m India, no form of administration you can 
work, without employing a cloud of inferior native officials Cor¬ 
ruption, or what Englishmen call corruption, has prevailed m the 
land for thousands of years It is so engrained that it is not con¬ 
sidered to be corruption. You might as well try to eradicate it, 

c 2 
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except by the gradual operation of changing circumstances and the 
slow pressure of altered opinion, as to stop the north-east monsoon 
in the Bay of Bengal Not one in a hundred, we may be very sure, 
of Mr Smith’s interviewers, would have really looked at corruption in 
the same way as he does The talk about the corruption of “ lower 
native officials ” is a mere weapon against the present state of things 
Alter it m the direction in which these people would wish it altered, 
and corruption would reign supreme The one remedy for corrup¬ 
tion that could be rapidly enforced would be an enormous increase 
to the highly paid European agency by which the country is 
administered, and this remedy is quite out of the question The 
effect of even such a drastic measure as that would be very 
partial India is already chiefly governed by natives, and always 
has been so under the British Raj Europeans mainly direct, inspect, 
and check 

Then Mr Smith falls foul of the periodical revision of the land 
settlements, telling u^ as many have told us before, that as this 
time approaches panic fills the mind of the rural population, and that 
much more is taken out of the pockets of the peasantry than ever 
reaches the Government The word panic, as far as Madras is 
concerned, is an exaggeration, but the peasants are sensible people, 
and naturally do not like a revision In almost every district thev 
are perfectly aware that they have for some time before it comes 
been paying to the State a good aeal less than they ought, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that much money changes hands with a 
view to getting their land undervalued Can Mr Smith really 
imagine, however, that the peasant does not find lus account m tms 9 
lie had much rather pay five rupees to his native brother who lots 
him off, than fifty to the Government which only asks its just right, 
the amount, namely, which is b) a graceful fiction described as 
“ half the net produce,” but which is really only, in South India at 
least, from 20 to 25 per cent of the same 

Mr Smith next turns to the remedies which his interviewers 
propose for the defects of British administration, and was naively 
“ surprised to find so general an agreement both as to the evils and 
the remedies ” Would he be also surprised to find that many of the 
little cl ques with which he came into contact have their strings 
pulled by a few Europeans 9 Would he be surprised to learn that all 
the tricks of bogus agitation have been as well learned m India as m 
the most civilized regions of the West, and that an 'enthusiastic 
public meeting, consisting of one orator and a reporter, could be 
provided m any tolerably accessible town of even South India atjjfiort 
notice ? 

I am glad to observe that he found “the minimum of race 
antagonism at Madras ” In truth, spontaneous disloyalty in that 
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Presidency is a very rare commodity; no thanks to a handful of 
people, m and out of it, who do their utmost to excite factitious 
disloyalty under highly constitutional forms 

He proceeds to assure us that his friends have no desire to 
overthrow British authority Of course they have not f They 
only propose that England shall have the burden of maintaining 
internal order m India and protecting her from external attacks, 
while virtually the whole government shall he in the hands of the 
Baboo class In other words, England is to be doomed to remain 
to all time a comparatively weak power in every corner of the 
earth except in India, m order that the so-called “educated 
natives ” mav be turned into an aristocracy supported by our 
bayonets * 

A friend of mine who had recently been attending a congress, or 
some such gathering, at Bombay, held under the auspices of these 
people, finding himself in company, in the Nizam’s dominions, with 
an intelligent Mahommedan, said to him, after sketching the Baboo 
ideal of the Indian future “ Now, how would that state of things 
suit you ? ” “ Not at all/’ was the reply “ When you go, we should 
want a day with those gentlemen,and I think it need be only one day f ” 

That is my commentary upon Mr Smith’s obseivation, that his 
friends do not wish to overthrow British authority, but to mould it 
into “ true Indian forms ” Let but authority take a “ tiue Indian 
form,” and the class which now agitates against us would be whipped 
back to its proper place in a “ true Indian system ” by the stronger 
races 

Two gentlemen, with both of whom I am well acquainted, conversed 
together during the crazy agitation which followed the introduction of 
the very harmless but perfectly unnecessary Ilbert Bill Said the native 
to the European “ Why on earth do you gentlemen stir these ques 
tions ? We don’t ask you so to do If you abdicate, we perfectly 
know what the end of it all will be Suppose you were to go into 
the People’s Park yonder, and have all the cages opened after a 
reasonable amount of time most of the animals would have disap¬ 
peared, and the tiger would be walking up and down licking his lips 
Now m our country the tiger is the Mahommedan 1 " 

By the way, Baron de Hubner, in his admirable book, of which it 
is difficult to speak too highly, has by a slip, rare in his curiously 
accurate pages, connected this storv with Northern India Its real 
scene was the south, while the scene of an equally striking conversa¬ 
tion, which he mentions m the same paragraph, was m the north 

It is the old, old story You cannot act with effect upon dia¬ 
metrically opposite principles at the same time If all men are 
equal, and it is eternally right that each community should govern 
itself, why in the name of common sense do you stay m India at 
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all ? If, however, you are to stay there, look faots in the fp.ee You 
are there in virtue of youi superiority, and your proper symbol is 
the sword crossed with the scroll “ Policy and force ” Do everything 
for the people, and all vou can through the people, but let it be 
understood, once for all, that you are master, and mean to be master, 
or have the courage of your opinions, and make yourselves scarce 

Mr Smith then notices the undoubted fact that our Government 
m India has been hitherto a paternal despotism, and admits that m 
the earlier years of our rule it was impossible to govern except 
through an autocratic and military system, because the land was full 
of evil-doers, of whom he enumerates a variety 

Matters, however, he assures us, have greatly altered of late years 
“Lducation is coming in with a flood 1 ” “A free native Press of 
considerable ability is growing up ” And so forth, and so forth Let 
us “ clear our mmds of < ant ” What have the very respectable 
spread of education and the growth of the native Pi ess had to do 
with the diminution of freebooters, Thugs, Dacoits, et hoc genus omne ? 

These unsatisfactory personages have been put down, m so far as 
they have been put down, by two forces (1) by the strong hand— 
i e , by death, imprisonment, and transportation , (2) by improve¬ 
ments in the material condition of the people, but to this hour 
there are districts m which, if the rams do not fall and bring up 
cereal crops, dacoity springs up m their stead If India is, as 
Mi Smith trulv observes, as safe to travel m as any country m the 
world, it is simply because the strong hand of the Govermcnt pro¬ 
tects the law-abiding masses against the powerful minority which is 
devoted to crime Relax the grip of authority, misled by some 
dream about <f education coming m with a flood,” and you will find 
exactly m proportion to your relaxation thereof, all the old evils 
spung up again 

Of course no sane man would deny that the gradual pressure of 
our system is effecting changes of a salutary kind , but these forces, 
powerful as they are, do not work miracles, and require generations 
to operate in It is far easier to introduce improvements which 
strike the eye, like railways, than to change the feelings which have 
descended from age to age The criminal classes, at least of South 
India, are, I can assure Mi Smith, quite up to the spirit of the 
time, and largely use our well-appointed lines of communication for 
their own purposes Why should the Maravars of Tmnevelly or 
the Kullars of Madura become peaceable citizens because a per¬ 
centage of boys in the Madras Presidency can read “ the Swan of 
Avon,” as they love to call him ? 

Next, Mr Smith, happy m the “ coming in of education with a 
flood,” assures us that the mam reform upon which the natives 
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always—that is, the little agitating cliques he sa yr —insist upon is the 
introduction of representative members into the legislative councils, 
and the right of interpellating the Government 

These are elementary demands if India is to govern itself, but 
if India is to govern itself, why are we there ? Our being there is an 
absolute negation of all that Mr Smith means by Liberal prin¬ 
ciples Liberal principles did not take us thither, and cannot keep 
us on that alien shore 

Oh, but it is said we are there merely to teach the natives self- 
government, and then to depart Good and well I am perfectly 
ready to accept that policy, if such be the will of English statesmen 
and of their masters, but let us then act consistently Let us once 
for all give up lending money to India, and let us every year pay off 
a portion of the Indian debt Are we doing this ? Arc we not 
every year developing the country out of our own pockets ? Are we 
not every two or three years incurring immense risks, and subjecting 
ourselves to frightful inconvenience, simply on account of India ? If 
we are doing that merely that we may educate its inhabitants and 
go away, leaving our pupils to their own devices, it is the most 
gigantic exhibition of altruism that was ever seen upon this planet, 
and an exhibition of altruism for which I suppose not one of the 
creatures of God outside our own community gives us credit Of 
two things, one either we mean to stay in India, and make the best 
of the country—directly for its own advantage, indirectly for that of 
ourselves, and of mankind at large, 01 we do not If we accept 
the first alternative, let us go on upon the old lines of a paternal 
despotism If we do not, let us accept Mr Smith's view , treat 
India as a country which has a right to govern itself, and disengage 
ourselves from our responsibilities there Only let us be quick in 
coming to some decision, for if India is to be handed oven to her 
own keeping, we may as well save the anxieties and expenses in 
which she involves us as soon as possible At any moment she may 
cost us another Cnmean war, with its hundred millions 

I know there are some people who say u Oh! whatever you do, 
don’t loose your hold upon India, her trade is tog valuable to you ” 
I am quite aware of its value, and have not the slightest desire to 
loose our hold, but we cannot both keep our hold, and not keep 
it If the future of India is to be a Baboo government, made 
possible only by some seventy odd thousandButish bayonets and sabres, 
our trade, however developed, will pay us poorly for our risks, for 
which we shall have none of the other sets-off which at present 
come to us, to say nothing of the fact that Baboo government will 
inevitably fall into every economical heresy which is most opposed 
to our present excellent system of trade Even now I apprehend 
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that our Indian trade is by no means as profitable to Englishmen, in 
proportion to its volume as it used to be 

Mr Smith then goes on to point out that the native gentlemen 
now nominated to the legislative councils do not represent so truly 
the feelings of the f< natives ” as would elected members Again, I 
ask, what ‘ f natives 9 ” If he means the sort of people with whom 
he conversed, probably they do not The Maharaja of Vizianagram 
would certainly not represent pushing pettifoggeis or journalists at 
all 9 But would he not represent very much better than they the 
great bod} of the intelligent, law-abiding Hindoos of the Madras 
Presidency 9 Count the numbers of those people whom Mr Smith 
delighted to honour Would they not be over represented by the 
tenth part of a representative 9 and is there any legislative council in 
India where they have not at least one spokesman 9 

Mr Smith then proceeds to say that there exist in all the large 
cities the rudiments of an intelligent electorate They have now, he 
adds, thanks to Lord Ripon, a scheme of municipal government in 
operation Would he be surprised to learn that at least in South 
India municipal government long preceded Loid Itipou 9 Even, 
however, in South India the system can hardly be said to have done 
more than strike vigorous roots It will require long and careful 
fostering In many places it is considered by those subject to it a 
mere European fad, which they would most willingly do without I 
personally am a friend to local self-government for a vanety of 
reasons, but more especially because, when it once takes to growing 
vigorously, it will save our European officer*, already too much 
worked for the highest efficiency, a great deal of unnecessary toil, 
but let us not attempt to build upon what arc still very unstable 
foundations a house of cards, by giving the municipalities, as Mr 
Smith "proposes, the duty of electing members to the legislative 
councils 

This suggestion, however, bad as it is, is wisdom itself compared 
to the next which he makes, which is, that the university graduates 
would afford a basis for an intelligent body of electors I have 
said enough about these gentlemen already, and need merely add here, 
that perverse ingenuity could not, I think, devise a worse constituency. 
God forbid that the people of India, foi whom I entertain the 
strongest affection and esteem, should be so monstrously misrepre¬ 
sented as they would be if their interests were entrusted to the 
glib, hungry advocates who throng round a travelling M P, and 
ply him with the suggestions which they have picked up from 
Western or Westernized sources 

Then, again, we are assured that "it cannot be too well known 
at home that there is a wide divergence between the official and 
native opinion of India,” with much of the same sort, and that 
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“the natives” thmk that it is the European official class which 
keeps them out of those high offices for which, I doubt not, five out 
of six of Mr Smith’s friends thought themselves just as well suited 
as Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Auckland Colvin, Mr Melville, Mr Master, 
Mr Forster Webster, 01 any covenanted civilian of them all 

Here, again, the statement is vitiated by the absurd application 
of the word " native ” to a mere handful of waiters upon Providence 
The intelligent natives know perfectly well that the opinion of the 
leading English officials is highly favourable to their admission, 
under proper arrangements, even to very high places in the adminis- 
tiation I, who cannot too strongly express my distrust of the sort 
of people whom Mr Smith considers as the exponents of native 
opinion, passed through the House of Commons—with the full 
approval of a Council composed almost entirely of English officials— 
the Act by which they can be so admitted 

Next, we are told that it is a remarkable fact that “ no such 
complaint is made of the British nation ” Now, how can a man 
who has prospered in his business, and must, in order to do this, 
have possessed much shrewdness and common sense, write down 
such—I fail to find a fitting and at the same time courteous 
substantive What do these interviewers of Mr Smith know about 
“ the British nation ? ” A very few of them have been able to cross the 
seas without ensuring their own damnation, have been received in Eng¬ 
land as strange and interesting creatures, petted, and made cub lions 
of I remember being told of a man who was, in his own country 
(what shall I say ?) something smaller than the very smallest shenff- 
substitute in Scotland He went to London with a few good 
introductions, and immediately found himself elevated into the 
position of a very great punce When he returned to his presidency 
some one asked him if he had met Sir Bartle Frerc when in Europe, 
whose relations to him a year or two before had been those of an 
elephant to a black beetle “ No,” he replied, " the circles in which I 
moved were so entuely above those in which Sir Bartle Frcre moved, 
that we never met ” This anecdote may be true, or only happily 
imagined I know not but it exactly represents what occurs Every 
English-speaking “ native ” who finds his wav to London is as interest¬ 
ing to the home-keeping Briton as is a mango m Pall Mall In 
Bombay or Madras a mango is a mango 

Does Mr Smith really suppose that the examinations through 
which young Englishmen find access to the Indian services change 
their natures? Does he doubt that the individuals whom he de¬ 
scribes as “ the natives ” would hate himself, his partners, and his 
clerks as cordially as they hate the European official class m India, 
if only they were brought into the same relations with them ? 

“ In close connection with this,” we are then told, “ lies another 
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reform urgently demanded by ( the natives ’ It is m the constitu¬ 
tion of the Indian Council in London ” Well, I suppose 1 have 
assisted at more meetings of the Indian Council m London than any 
human being who has not been a member or employe of it, with, 
perhaps, three or four exceptions, and, like most sublunary institu¬ 
tions, I think it is highly susceptible of improvement, but Mr 
Smith’s <f natives ” want either to do away with it altogether, and to 
substitute for it a standing committee of Parliament, or to introduce 
into it a native element 

The first suggestion is really too hopeless for discussion How 
could a standing committee of Parliament supervise the enormous 
mass of business that' passes through the India Office ? Even if a 
scat in Parliament were held foi life, and the members of such a 
standing committee very highly paid and selected out of the ablest 
men m the two Houses, no mere mortals could satisfactorily dis¬ 
charge such a trust without giving up the whole of their year to it 
In fact, the proposal amounts to the rc-creation of the Board of 
Control on a much larger scale, and the establishment of another 
huge office to supervise the India Office 

The second suggestion has much more in it, but the practical 
difficulties are enormous If we could really get the flower of 
Indian society to come habitually to London, it might be most 
desirable that some fragments of it should be in the Indian Council, 
but does Mr Smith sufficiently understand that for a large portion 
of that society to go to England means practically to go quick mto 
hell f that excommunication and social rum are amongst the least of 
the penalties that would attend the occupation of a seat in that 
gloomy chamber m Charles Street ? to say nothing of the fact that 
even if this weie not so, the persons who would make the best 
representatives of India could not “ forsake their sweetness and their 
good fruit to go to reign over the trees ? " 

A time may come when all these difficulties can he got over, but 
a* present it is an excessively arduous business for an Indian gentle¬ 
man, even if he is exceptionally favourably situated—that is, if he 
has great wealth, great position, and is not of too high a caste—to go 
to England even for a visit I write as one who has talked the 
matter over again and again with Indian gentlemen Does Mr 
Smith seriously suppose that the chatterboxes of the presidency towns 
would be accepted as proper representatives by those persons in 
India who are the true pillars of our rule ? If he does, I venture to 
say that the man who used to sweep the crossing where Charles 
Street meets St James’s Square, and, for all I know, does so still, 
would be considered quite as fitting a mouthpiece of their wants and 
wishes 

And now, to my profound satisfaction, I arrive at a suggested 
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change as to 'which I am able to agree with Mr Smith He con¬ 
siders that young men enter the covenanted Civil Service too early 
I am entirely with him, though not, perhaps, for his reasons I 
would dimmish the number of the covenanted Cml Service, raise 
the age of admission to five-and-twenty, and examine, not m school¬ 
boy lore, but in all those matters which a young administrator should 
know theoretically, much that he ought to know can only be 
learned by practice , but the greatest misfortune of the existing 
civilians is, that they have never been put through a sufficiently 
wide preliminary training in the things with which they will be con¬ 
cerned during all their Indian lives 

We shall be obliged henceforward to have more natives m the 
service, and the duties of the covenanted civilians sent from Europe 
will be more and more those of supervision and wise guidance 

If natives of India can really come home and beat on their own 
ground the kind of Englishmen with whom I want to fill the 
covenanted Civil Service, let them, I shall believe it when I see it, 
but be it understood that I think we ought to pay our covenanted 
civilians of the future—much less numerous than they are now— 
sufficiently high salaries to enable us to get oui pick of the very 
ablest young Englishmen who have not sufficient capital to play 
the long game for success at home Double your existing induce¬ 
ments, treble them if necessary, but get for your Indian Civil 
Seivice the veiy best men whom money can buy 

Mr Smith’s ideas would appear to be a little hazy as to the dif¬ 
ference between the members of the uncovenauted service and the 
statutory civilians There is nothing to prevent these last rising to 
any of the high posts The plan of selecting them devised by Lord 
Lytton’s Government has not been a success, at least in Southern 
India, and various plans have been tried for improving on it Per¬ 
sonally, I now incline to allowing the various Governments to select 
statutory civilians out of the most deserving men in the uneovenanted 
service To open competition m India I am utterly opposed, but 
I tried when at Madras an open competition for % the purpose of 
arriving at a class-list composed of men certified to be of high 
intellectual attainments, out of which the Government selected the 
man who seemed on the whole most likely to be useful, having 
regard not only to his intelligence, but to his position, character, and 
connections 

I am at one with Mr Smith m thinking that any change which 
tends to bnng into the service, and keep there, men of riper years, 
would be an advantage I cannot see why the new and higher order 
of covenanted civilians, which I wish to create, should not stay in 
India till sixty I would not give them any pensions, but would 
guarantee them against loss by exchange, pay them, as I have 
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already said, if necessary, much more liberally, and oblige them to 
insure heavily m some approved English office or offices The less 
we hear of pensions eo nomine in the days that are coming, the 
better 

Again I am able entirely to subscribe to Mr Smith's views, that 
the natives of India are apt to make good judges I would employ 
them very largely in the judicial department It is the geneial 
administration of the country that we must keep m our own hands 

Then, again, Mr Snath hits a blot in our system when he com¬ 
plains of the very changing character of our administration Fur¬ 
loughs are very good and absolutely necessary, so is leave on medical 
certificate and on really urgent private affairs The three months 
privilege leave so freely given is a perfect curse to all concerned, 
and that Secretary of State who should abolish it would do an 
immense service, not only to India, but to the very people who would 
most loudly clamour against the withdrawal of this costly, absurd, 
and mischievous privilege 

Mr Smith then passes on to repeat the usual talk of the dis 
affected cliques in the presidency towns about the annual migration of 
the Supreme Government to Simla, and of the other Governments to 
their respective hill stations His article would not have been 
complete without this, but surely common sense long ago settled the 
question You want to keep your best men as long as vou can The 
European constitution is not calculated to withstand for a senes of 
years the influences of the plains of India Now and then you get 
a person who much piefcrs them to the lulls—I did, for example , 
but that is a mere eccentricity nine Butons out of ten work much 
better at Ootacamund, or Simla, or Mahableshwar, than they can at 
Madras jor Calcutta, or Bombay The ciy against the migrations 
of the Government to the hills is purely presidential It is the cry 
of the craftsmen of Ephesus combined with the cry of the fox which 
had lost its tail—avarice reinforced by envy 

Mr Smith tells us that the whole tendency of life »n the hills is 
to isolate the governors from the governed There is not the vestige 
of truth in such a statement Are the hills not in India and inhabited, 
like the plains, by the subjects of the various Governments ? I 
grant most freely that it would be very much better, were it only 
possible, that the V iceroy and the governors should be perpetually on 
the move—now a few months in this district, now a few months in 
that, but is it possible 9 That system would have done excellently 
well in the good old, pleasant days when justice was administered 
under a spreading tree, when the petitioner saw this or that great 
man, and heard the voice of doom from those august lips Now, 
however, all that is wildly impossible Everything has to be done 
in writing Every Act almost that affects the meanest individual 
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is liable to endless appeals, and the administration of India has 
become as complicated, elaborate, and scientific as any in the world 
The choice is not between a camp Government and a Government 
from some one place, but between Government from two places or 
from one place only Whether, I should like to know, is a Govern¬ 
ment which spends six months of each year in two different parts of 
its territory, amongst totally different conditions, or a Government 
which never stirs from one spot, likely to keep most “ touch ” with 
the people Are there not some most important districts, and these 
not the least anxious, which are nearer to Simla and Ootacamund 
respectively, than they are to Calcutta and Madras 

Given the exigencies of our present appallingly but inevitably 
regulated system of government, where everything is subject to the 
control of rule and precedent, I am persuaded that tile wisest course 
is that the Government should abide in its summer and winter capitals, 
but that the heads of the administration, civil and military, should 
usit every corner of the territories under their charge I have for 
years entertained that view, and acted up to it when I was in India, 
as did both the Commanders m-Chief with whom I was associated 
—Sir Frederick Roberts and the deeply lamented Sir Herbert 
Macpherson 

In connection with the subject Mr Smith makes a variety of 
remarks which are mere echoes of the usual babble of the less re¬ 
spectable portion of the presidential press at Calcutta and Madras, 
for at Bombay there is, I believe, much less of this form of folly 
At length, however, he makes the following assertion, of which, so 
astounding is it, he must, I think, be the patentee — 

‘ It also leads to the great multiplication of written reports Government 
being removed fiom contact with the district officers, a voluminous corre 
spondtneehas to be kept, ind matters often occupy months of discussion which 
might bo settled in a few minutes viod vote ” 

If this was not developed out of Mr Smith’s inner consciousness, 
I wonder who can have dared to hoax so virtuous a man 

It is absolutely false that the annual migration from the winter 
and spring to the summer capital leads to one single letter ever 
being written by one single district officer which would not have been 
written if no sucli migration took place A more wholly unfounded 
statement was never made to or retailed by a bond fide traveller 
It really looks as if Mr Smith believed that India was not a con¬ 
tinent, but a country Does he imagine that a collectoi can run up 
iu a morning to Madras or Calcutta, settle his business m half an 
hour, and go back by the evening train ? 

Of course, the fact that all important business in India has now 
for many years been transacted in writing, strengthens the argument, 
if it wanted any strengthening, in favour of the hill stations, since 
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writing can be done anywhere, and best by Europeans m a cool 
climate The truth 1 % however, that the argument wants no strength¬ 
ening My only fear is, that if the subject were once taken up 
seriously, some of the Governments—and notably that of Madras— 
would be confined to the hills by the express orders of the Secretary 
of State m Council I should myself think this a great mistake m 
policy I believe in the old Asiatic fashion of a summer and winter 
capital No sensible man would have chosen Madras as the capital 
of the Madras Presidency, but the accidents of history must go for 
something, and to create a new capital suited to modern exigencies, 
for almost any province in India, would now involve so vast an expense 
as to make it very unwise to do so If the thing had to be done de 
novo, perhaps Madanapalle would, be the most convenient site for the 
capital of Southern India, but a ruler would need to be as mad as 
Mahommed Toghluk Shah to drag thither at this time of day the 
official population of Madras and Ootacamund Certain I am, how¬ 
ever, that if the question between these two places so often raised 
from motives of envy, hatred, malice, and all unchantableness is 
ever seriously entertained, the victory will not remain with the 
congeries of villages on the Coromandel Coast, which I individually 
much prefer as a residence to the Blue Mountains 

Eive-and-twenty years ago there was much to be said for aban¬ 
doning Calcutta and creating a new capital for India 1 myself 
brought the subject before the House of Commons in 1863, and pro¬ 
posed Poona for that purpose It was probably merely Sir John 
Lawrence’s declaration in favour of Simla that saved Calcutta, and 
the revival of the controversy could only end m displacing the Queen 
of the Hooghly from her accidentally proud position A more absurd 
site for the capital of India could not readily be found, but again I 
say, the accidents of history go for something 

Mr Smith’s next remark, however, is perfectly true, bating always 
the last word in it, for it is no part of the duty of district officeis 
to write despatches 

“ I heard ou all hands of the enormous increase of report-writing m India, 
and of the pernicious effect it had on the usefulness of the district officers , 
men who should be moving about unong the natives, seeing with their own 
eyes, and hearing with their own ears, were tied to their desks all day, filling 
up reams of paper with lengthened despatches ” 

What is, however, the remedy for this ? There is no remedy, 
unless we are to revert to a state of things under which the individual 
would have far more personal power I myself think this would be 
an excellent thing, but it is hopelessly out of the question It 
lmffhes—(1) that the House of Commons should cease to insist on 
having information about India, (2) that the India Office should 
say to the Viceroy in Council “ Settle your own affairs Don’t 
bother us, unless when it is a question of great matters of policy,” 
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(3) that the Viceroy m Council should treat the governors and lieu¬ 
tenant-governors precisely in the same way That would be decen¬ 
tralization with a vengeance, but is not the whole spirit of the times 
against it 9 If Mr Smith can devise any plan for diminishing the 
endless writing of India, he would, I am sure, have an enthusiastic 
ally in every viceroy, governor, lieutenant-governor, and chief 
commissioner from the borders of Tibet to Cape Comorm His 
first step, however, must be to prevail upon Parliament to cease to 
take any interest whatever m Indian affairs, except at distant 
intervals Is it probable that he will succeed m that preliminary 
enterprise ? 

It is gratifying to me to be able to subscribe to the spirit, though 
not to the letter, of Mr Smith's last words, which run as follows — 

“ The personal touch of % strong man counts for fa” more among Asiatics 
than with us, and, what with the hill stations and endless despatch writing, 
the European chiefs are becoming invisible to the natives, and losing that 
magical power of personal influence which distinguished our early adminis¬ 
trators, and helped not a little to create the empire ” 

No despatches are ever written m India except by the* three 
Governments which correspond with the Secretary of State, those ot 
India, Madras, and Bombay, and the hill stations have about as much 
to do with the writing of despatches, reports, letters, returns, or any¬ 
thing else, as they have with the tides or the comets 

Noi is it true that the European chiefs are becoming invisible to 
the natives I myself came m contact with more natives in their 
own respective neigbourhoods than did any previous Governor of 
Madras, and I dare say many of those who were at the head of 
various administrations when I was m India could say the same 
Personal influence, and the actual contact of tho governors and the 
governed, is a matter of vast importance m India, and I should like 
to facilitate it in every way, but you cannot go back upon the past 
You cannot substitute a Government which is not one of record for 
one which is—a Government which is not one of precedent and 
rule for a Government whose every limb is swathed in laws, and 
codes, and regulations There is but one palliative which you could 
employ greatly increase the number of your high-class European 
officials, the men whose business is the inspection and guidance of 
others, rather than executive work 

What, however, would Mr Smith’s friends say to this 9 The last 
thing they want is wise guidance from Europe They want comfort¬ 
able livelihoods out of a Government m which Englishmen shall 
have less and less part, but which shall he maintained by English 
soldiers to the great inconvenience of England, for their benefit That 
is the alpha and omega of their demand 


M E Grant Duff 
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I T w&s a dictum of Auguste Comte that a State should he governed 
by incn of science No falser theory of government ever 
entered into a wise man’s head 

There are two castes whose action is fatal in public affairs—the 
religious and the scientific Equally sacred, they must be equally 
excluded from all participation in politics Incapable, both of them, 
of regarding law under any but a dangerously abstract conception, 
they must always be urging society towards one extreme or the 
other—a superhuman idealism or an exaggerated materialism The 
modern State cannot and must not impose on its subjects either a 
State religion or a State science Both tend to the same absolutism, 
the same intolerable oppression of reason or of conscience 

I would have these two castes recognised and maintained on a 
precisely similar footing—the one m its laboratories, the other in its 
places of worship I would have them encouraged to test each 
other’s conclusions, and to rival each other’s efforts And I would 
honour them both for the moral and material benefits they confer, 
for both exist for the good of society—the one to dimmish the sum 
of human misery, and the other that of human wickedness 

The equilibrium of a society depends on the equal proportion of 
the scientific and the religious element m it When the priests tip 
over the balance on their side, society suffers in its material needs, 
and is impoverished, when science gets ahead of religion, society 
grows rich, gives itself up to luxury, and soon becomes corrupt 
The men of science sacrifice everything to the play of forces, 
the acceleration of movement Beason and logic are the only 
compass they steer by, and their ideal for the individual is the 
forcing of the faculties and the achievement of success But m all 
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this, goodness (which is instinctive religion), heroism, self-devotion, 
the love of one's neighbour, go for nothing They are useless 
factors Woe to those who cross the line when once the engines are 
in motion, all that can be done for them is to warn them off by a 
shnll signal, or a signpost which they must have learnt to read 

There is a spmtualization of the social as of the individual life— 
a religion which urges to self sacrifice, to self forgetfulness This 
religion is the love of country But the national soul is no more 
capable of demonstration than the individual soul, and the mechanism 
of a society founded on experimental science can take no account of an 
ideal And yet, where shall we look for the greatness of a nation, if 
not in its patriotism, or where for the greatness of the individual, if 
not in what M Paul Bert would call his altruism? 

When the materialists—or, rather, the men of science, as they 
prefer to call themselves—attempt to exclude the religious or spiritual 
idea, they are but acting as the Church acted when it tried to 
quench science and keep the world from going round A Pope 
denied the movement of the earth M Paul Bert denied the*divmc 
in man Those who feel the stirrings of a soul within them may 
answer in their turn, " E pur si muove ” You cannot rob man of 
his spiritual nature The relations of pity, of charity, of devotion, 
of self-surrender—the native and noble aspiration which leads to 
these relations—cannot be codified in any t( experimental method , 11 
they dogmatize themselves in a religion 

A finer adjustment of interests, a better regulation of needs, a 
completer acquisition of positive knowledge, the conscientious observa¬ 
tion of facts and their improved classification by the light of the 
experimental method, together with an ever-advancing material 
progress—what will it all avail to do away with the inequalities of 
condition, of capacity, and of powers ? So long as inequalities of 
natural capacity exist, so long gs education, far from levelling them, 
tends rather to enhance them, the amount of suffering remains the 
same, and secular society affords no remedy for it How are you 
to appease the envy of the inferior mind by explaining that another’s 
better fortune is due to his higher intelligence ? With what instru¬ 
ment do you expect him to determine the truth of what you say i 
He has not the faculty To him it is nothing but accident, the 
partiality or caprice of Fortune—that is to say, an abuse which 
ought to be done away with 

But the soul is the soul’s equal It knows no standards 
of measurement, no differences of condition It may be poor'm the 
greatest, and great m the humblest Give the poor man spiritual 
wealth, and you have brought him the supreme consolation which 
poverty cannot invade, nor ignorance impair, nor incapacity defeat 

You must have moral as well as material good A Government 

VOL LI D 
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which aims onlv at the one and forbids the other, is a bad Govern¬ 
ment The science which forces itself, absolute and unintelligible, 
on the ignorant, is not one whit better than the obscurantism which 
tries to force itself on the enlightened When science claims to be 
all-sufficient, she makes an empty pretension She is but one fold 
of the veil of Isis—the fold that sweeps the ground 

It is the busiucss of the man of science to observe the conditions 
of matter It is the business of the priest and the moralist to 
observe the conditions of spirit Each of them seeks to utilize a 
given force for the material or moral benefit of man If the 
scientific man has sometimes to remind* the priest of the conditions 
of physical existence, the priest in his turn has to remind the 
scientific man of the conditions of moral life 

These are some of the reflections which occurred to me one day 
in thinking of Paul Bert, scientist and statesman, and especially of 
his experiments in vivisection 

It occurred to me, moreover, that the cycle of human action must 
be a curiously small one, since this atheist, this implacable enemy of 
all religions, is found reviving, so to speak, the practices of the 
Inquisition P ml Bert tortured the lower animals with the so-called 
higher aim of benefiting humanity, just as the inquisitors tortured 
the human being with the so-called higher aim of saving the soul, 
and science absolves the new inquisitor, as the Church absolved the 
old And in the same way, as if in every epoch the appetite foi 
cruelty were destined to find its development, we find some among 
our scientific inquisitors, like some among the inquisitors of religion, 
taking pleasure in witnessing the thrill of agony , and we sec the 
brute instinct of crime, hardly lulled to sleep m the human breast 
by the * religious and moral education of centuries, coming to life 
again under the aegis of the infallibility of science 

* 

ii 

' It was at Auxcrre that I first made up my mind against Paul Bert, 
and first perceived how baneful was his influence on my political 
friends 

i Spuller, Laurent-Pichat, ScheUrer-Kestner, Adam, and I went 
down with Garabctta, who was to make his great speech at Auxcrre 
We were all to stay with Lepere, who was delighted to have us, and 
had been pulling down partitions and enlarging his little house m 
order to fill it with friends 

After a journey which we had all been doing our best to enliven 
with our wit, we stopped at the town of Auxerre I forget whether 
Lepere had gone down with us or met us at the station 

But there was Paul Bert, with his erect figure, his imperious air, 
the haughty lip and nostril, and that intentional perpetual smile m the 
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eyes which I never liked He took Gambetta aside at once, and 
drew him away to a considerable distance from the rest of us on the 
platform We could see that what passed between them was animated 
enough, and Gambetta was visibly embarrassed, and seemed to be 
defending himself Whether anything had been agreed between them 
beforehand I do not know, but I think not, as I remember Gam- 
betta’s air of vexation But the end of it was, that Paul Bert came 
back along the platform with the friend we had brought down, and pro¬ 
ceeded to chisel us out of him, calling out to us in his trenchant tone 
“ You know Pm going to have him " 

Gambetta passed Ins arm through Lepeie’s, and drew him off a 
little Leperc told us a few moments later what he said to him 
" My dear Leperc, you know Paul Bert He says he won’t be at 
the banquet at all unless I go and stay with him lie even threatens 
to prevent his friends from coming I must divide my favours a 
little, so as not to injure Paul Bert’s position, which has been attacked, 
and which it is the interest of all of us to defend ” 

Lepcre made no answer, but we could see the tears m his eyes, and 
a look of disgust, of which Paul Bert felt the consequences a little 
later at the elections 

We were all of us hurt by Paul Bert’s unreasonableness in thus 
depriving us of the friend we had come down with, and for whose 
sake we had come down, it turned us all against him, and made us 
feel what an absorbing personality it must be which could so influence 
tho mind of Gambetta, who was sacrificing us all without scruple to 
a mere wish of his “ dear Professor," as hs once called him in my 
presence 

“ I am going to talk science to him," said Paul Bert to me with 
an air of triumph, his eyes smiling their full smile 

“ Science m politics is politics m science," 1 said, “ and a very bad 
thing too, warping the mind twice over ” 

Spuller, trying to console us, said m his cordial tones 
“ Science* science* I would give it all to see God one moment 
face to face *” 

Spuller is really a religious man, and I have more than once heard 
him maintain that we ought to encourage a national clerical spirit 
in Prance 

We avenged ourselves the next day by mercilessly chaffing 
Gambetta about Paul Bert’s discoveries The rat’s trunk gave us a 
hook to hang plenty of wit on I developed the scientific theory of 
animal grafting applied to a new industry—that of politics 

“ What a capital experiment it would make," I said, “ to graft 
the motor nerves of M de Cassagnac on the sensory nerves of 
M Schoelcher, and the sensory nerves of M Bnsson on the motor 
nerves of M Ciemenceau * ” , 

n 2 
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Gambetta laughed heaitily, called me very malicious, and begged 
me to soothe Lepere, who was still out of humour, and even more 
grieved than offended 

ff No ’’ I said, “I take his part against Paul Bert I am 
thoroughly up m the controversy, and I have chosen my side Paul 
Bert is as untrustworthy as his own experiments ” 

It was to Paul Bert that Gambetta owed all the formulae of his 
scientific politics Allying himself more and more closely with him 
as time went on, he soon consulted no one but his Professor onfall 
questions of education, and of the anti-clerical movement He 
suppoited, and admired, and developed, with his own marvellous 
faculty of assimilation, all Paul Bert's projects with regard to public 
instruction He took the same view of educational reform 

It was Paul Bert who let us m for education to the uttermost, 
without moral preparation, without any process of successive experi¬ 
ments at acclimatizing such a multitude of foreign germs 

Having made up his mind that men had better enjoy the benefits 
of education, he determined that they should enjoy them all at the 
» same time, and all without delay He expected of a single gene¬ 
ration an amount of comprehending and assimilating power which it 
would take several generations to produce, and on that one generation 
he accordingly imposed an amount of taxation which three or four 
would have found it difficult to meet 

He would have no instruction but what was given by his mean*, 
and according to his programme, he was for breaking every mould 
that did not bear his individual stamp Hence his hatred for the 
religious educational establishments The only religious eommu- 
mtidl he really cared to destroy were the educating communities 
If Paul Bert had been content to remain a man of science, and 
nothing else—if he had not wanted to pose as a statesman among 
men of science, and a scientist among statesmen, he might have left 
a great memory, all the greater if the processes of his intellect, 
grafted on that of Gambetta, had not diverted the faculties of the 
latter from their true development, transformed a living power into 
a mechanical force, and changed the man of impulse, the poet, the 
orator, the genius, mtQ a strategist, an ldolator of facts, a calculatoi 
of results 

m 

Paul Bert was the real mspirer of Article 7 of the decrees 
of the 29th of March, the originator of an anti clerical policy 
which has all along been wanting m just that element in which his 
scientific experiments have been wanting too—success, for you 
cimiot reckon among the assured acquisitions of science, discoveries 
which are neither incontestable nor uncontested 
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The scientific reputation of Paul Bert rests mainly on three 
things The first of these was a series of operations in animal 
grafting—a reproduction of the experiment so often practised by the 
Zouaves in Africa, of cutting off the tip of a rat's tail and grafting it 
on to its own foiehead Paul Beit utilized the experiment as a fresh 
demonstration of the property possessed by the sensory nerves of 
transmitting an excitation in both directions, towards the centre and 
towards the cncumfeictlce 

A more serious inquiry wps that into the action of high 
atmospheric pressures on the animal organism His numerous and 
varied experiments in this field, extending o\ er several years, form 
the staple of his contributions to modern science They are set forth 
in several big volumes, and the Acadunie ties Sciences rewarded them 
with one of its best puzcs The most striking thing in these experi¬ 
ments was the apparently paradoxical conclusion Paul Bert deduced 
from them—particularly with regard to oxygen, which, when 
employed in large doses, he found to be a dangerous poison But 
more recent experiments, made m M Paul Bert’s own laboratoiy * 
and with his own apparatus, together with a careful examination of 
his memoirs, ha\e enabled M de Cyon to prove that the experi¬ 
ments of M Paul Bert were very carelessly conducted, and that the 
means he employed did not even admit of the introduction of large 
quantities ot oxygen into the blood, and finally, that the effects 
observed by M Paul Bert on his animals were due, not to the sup¬ 
posed accumulation of oxygen, but partly to carbonic acid poisoning, 
and partly to the mechanical action of sudden changes of barometric 
pressure The tragic death of the two aeronauts, Croce Sjhnelli 
and Syl\ a, who, trusting to M Paul Bert’s researches, ventured to 
attempt the highei altitudes provided with balloons of pure oxygen, 
shows that the mechanical action of sudden modifications of 
atmospheric pressure on the body is dangerous in itself, quite apart 
from any changes in the gases of the blood 

There remains, therefore, of this, the chief work of Paul Bert, 
nothing but the remembrance of grave errors of observation, and the 
most unpardonable hardihood m putting forward pure hypotheses as 
ascertained scientific truth 

* What then is left standing of the scientific structure erected by 
Paul Bert ? His proposal for utilizing, as an anaesthetic for patients 
under surgical operations, a mixture of protoxide of nitrogen with 
air at a high pressure Whether this mixture does or does not 
possess the qualities attributed to it by M Paul Bert we cannot 
undertake to say, but as its use would require that the operation 
should be performed in a special chamber under a very high 
atmospheric pressure, the suggestion is clearly without any practical 
value 
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The fact is, that Paul Bert succeeded m passing himself off as a 
statesman on some men of science, and as a man of science on some 
statesmen He knew how to hnd his advantage m maintaining this 
double character 

To the policy of our party Paul Bert was simply fatal My 
opinion on this point has never varied , I have asserted it again and 
again, and even to Paul Bert himself, telling him that I was his 
adversary and his enemy, in spite of my esteem for him as a writer 
and speaker, and the, regard I had for his latent scientific value 
The men of science rnay say what they please, the character of 
our race, taken as a whole, is not materialistic Our great historical 
developments, our great national actions, bear the stamp, not of self- 
interest, but of idealism and of chivalry To attempt to turn France 
into a country ruled and regulated by a sort of scientific absolutism, 
where every manifestation of public feeling shall be logically calcu¬ 
lated, and shall have for its immediate object a result which can be 
discounted beforehand, and for its final end the mere increase of our 
^wealth and power, is to take from us all that makes our greatness in 
the world's history—our independence, our spontaneity, our generosity. 

Gambctta, who knew how to interpret so grandly the noble senti¬ 
ments and large aspirations of the French people, perverted his- 
genius and frustrated his own career when he allowed himself to be 
led by the positive science of Paul Bert, with his pet formula, “ a 
policy of results '' 

Results 9 "What results > Tonqum, with its tram of political 
dissensions and a deficit Tonqum, which has killed Paul Bert 
Gaanbetta was greatly amused at my hostility to Paul Bert, ho 
told me it was very feminine and very illogical, and on the raie 
occasions when we met, towards the close of his life, in the days when 
those who surrounded him had already come to calling him “ the 
Dictator,” he never failed to speak of Paul Bert, and burst into admir¬ 
ing ejaculations about everything he did 

I saw Gambetta at Samt Cloud the Sunday after the mishap at 
Charonne He had just been taking the chair at the Chateau d’Eau, 
at an anti-clerical meeting of Paul Bert's 

He came in a little late to dinner Some dozen of us were 
already assembled on a flight of steps at the bottom of the garden 
when he appeared He spied me at once, across the green lawn and 
a vase of tall fuchsias, and called out 22 I his sonorous voice 

" Admirable’ superb ] extraordinary * Never since Voltaire has- 
such au irrefutable indictment been brought against the clergy * 
And what a style ! What consummate art! ” 

“ And what bad policy 1 " said a great banker who was with us, m 
a low voice, to me 

Gamhetta went on as he approached us 
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“ And such an immense success—beyoftd anything that could be 
imagined 1 Ten thousand enthusiastic cheers ” 

“ The ten thousand and first would not have come from me/’ I 
said as we greeted one another 

“You yourself,” cried Gambetta, “you yourself, I tell you, would 
have been carnpd away, if not by the ideas, by the genius lavished 
m propounding them " 

( At dinner the conversation turned on Charonne 
“ You remember Auxerre,” I said, “ you who have the most pro¬ 
digious memory m the world ? ” 

“Yes Why?” 

“ Because you have been trying to cut off the tail of our party, 
and graft it on again by the Paul Bert process But the tail declines 
to be*cut ” 

“ The Charonne people,” answered Gambetta, “ arc no better than 
so many ship-rats on their way to New Caledonia ” 

As a colleague of Gambctta's in his great ministry, Paul Bert 
soon showed that he did not know what lie wanted lie brought 
forward project after project, experiment after experiment, and 
succeeded m none of them, and then was furious at finding no 
immediate solution lie shut himself up, and never emerged but in 
a passion Exacting, imperious, autocratic as he was, he found 
time, in sixty days of power, to uusettle everything, to turn every¬ 
thing upside down, to provoke opposition to lus projects on all 
hands, and to produce nothing but embarrassment in the public 
services and consternation among his friends With his mama for 
experiment, and with all his scientific merits turned to political defects, 
what could he be in politics but a disturbing force ? 

Heartily approving the Tonquin expedition at its outset, he gra¬ 
dually separated himself from his friends because they would not 
carry out his theories of colonization, for this determined centralist, 
this rampant supporter of governmental omnipotence, went in for 
local government m the colonics Having no personal opinions, 
nothing but his habits of observation, the actual demonstration of facts 
had had great weight with him He had travelled in Algeria He 
had lived among the Arabs He therefore accepted colonial auto¬ 
nomy He wrote an intei estmg pamphlet on the subject, and sent it 
to me with the superscription “ To my enemy, Mme Adam, ” and as 
it was really a striking pamphlet, and afforded an opportunity for 
favourable criticism, I wrote and gave him his due 

Paul Bert had long been worrying the Chamber to send out a 
civil governor to Tonquin When it was decided that the* thing 
should be done he found himself very naturally designated for the 
post, and he consented to fill it 

The Figaro published an account of a conversation which took 
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place before he left between him and a member of its editorial 
staff The conversation is curious, and shows him to have been m 
earnest in a talk he had with me, which I will give further on 

“ I have no illusions,” he said, “ as to the difficulties of the mission 
entrusted to me, but I could not refuse it My position m fact was a delicate 
one It \\ is 1 who had advised Gambetta to annex Tonquin, I considered it 
a necessary dependency Since then I have been always combating the policy 
adopted there, I deplored the mistakes committed by leadei after leader, 
and both in the Ch unbtr and m the Press I was alwaj s urging the appoint¬ 
ment of a civil governor Now they come to me and ask me to be that civil 
governor, to tiy the system I have been advocating, to take the responsibility 
of carrying out my own colonial theories Well, 1 have accepted it, and lam 
off 1 start to-morrow With all my family 

“ Besides, I confess that 1 do expect to render some real service to my 
country I have long been a student of this great question of colonial*policj, 
which everybody is now so full of I h ive spent part of my life amftig the 
Arabs , I ha\ c investigated their character and customs, I have noted the 
defects of our system of conquest Since my return to Prance, not a single 
book on the East has appeared that I have not thoroughly mastered, and, as it 
were, dissected And if, is I admit, the Annamitc is a new subject with 
which I have never yet li id to deal, at least I fancy 1 shall understand the 
Ann unite a good deal better th m people who have never seen him 

“And so, notwithstanding my age and my finuly, md the duly drudgery 
of my political and scientific work, I ln\e consented to go mto this distant 
exile 

‘ And then, belieie me,” ho concluded, as we parted, “ people have an 
ibsurdly cxiggerated idea about difficult!is and diseases You liny be very 
sure Tonquin is not at ill what we imagine it ’ 

Ou the thutieth of last January I was sitting at my writing-table, 
when, without knock or announcement of any soit, Paul Beit walked 
in With that assurance, that audacity—that really courageous 
audacity—of his, he had forced his way in, paying no attention to 
my servant’s remonstrances 

“What are you here foi ’ ” I said, using in aDgcr, “and with 
no sort of announcement ” 

“ You would not have received me ” 

“ I certainly should not But why did you wish it ? " 

“ Well,” he said, “ I, Paul Bert, freethinker as I am, I have a 
touch of superstition about you I want you to give me your good 
wishes for my voyage " 

“ No, not I On the contrary, I promise you a storm, which my 
gods, if they hear me, shall stir up for you as you pass the shores of 
Greece ” 

“ You will allow me at least to plead my cause ” 

I let him sit down, and I listened 

Iastead of defending himself, he began by attacking others, 
which he knew very well would come to the same thing, knowing, 
as he did, my grievances against my old friends, who were also his 
However, he made one exception, which I hasten to take note of. 
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" But I admire Gambetta all the same,” he saul “ I have kept 
my affection for him intact" 

“ You owe him that much for the »harm you did him by your 
advice " 

He went on without answering— 

“ I would have his memory yet more glorious than it is, and I 
shall do everything in my power to make it so, I shall contribute 
all I can to it But what are his friends doing 9 They are defacing 
his monument, crumbling it, destroying it How they have all 
rushed off in a body to swell the cortege of Ferry, who is no better 
than a caricature of him * " 

“ Ferry is the most to blame," I said 
" Yes—a thousand times yes There we are quite agreed ” 

“ Agreed now," I said, ff but you, too, did not you join the 
corUge ? " 

“ What Ferry is responsible for is nothing short of crime," slowly 
enunciated Paul Bert “ And it* is lucky for me that I am going 
away, so that I shall not be mixed up any more with that man’s 
policy " 

“ But why did you not rather withdraw from political life ? In 
going out there as governor, you are still mixed up with it You 
might have applied for a great scientific mission, and gone out to 
Tonqum as a scholar, a man of erudition You might have made 
yourself very useful among the Mandarins You are made for 
observation, for research, and not for action " 

<f I know my life has been a failure m many ways, and that 
I have often been mistaken,” answered Paul Bert sadly “ So now 
I am going to gather myself together, to eoncentiate my faculties on 
a distinct and definite point, from which I shall not diverge I am 
going to gather up all my forces for it See here, give me credit 
for a little bit of good intention, encourage me a little You have 
good luck or ill luck at your beck It is not a question of Paul 
Bert, whom you abominate, but of a Frenchman who is going far 
away to try and get a little good out of the enormous sacrifices that 
have been made Look you, Madame le Grecque, will you not put 
up a little prayer to Neptune for the voyager ? ” 

“ What are you going to do out there ? ” I asked “ What is 
your programme ? \Vhat are your plans ? Opportunists don't have 
an y» generally speaking You have something of the Samt- 
Simonian about you, you can find the progressive element easily 
enough m a fact which comes ready to hand, but you can do nothing 
till you have got the fact—a capital principle when you are* in 
opposition, because then your adversaries have to find the facts, but 
a wretched principle for a Government, which has to produce the 
fact itself" 
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u I am going to try to conquer the Annamites,” answered Paul 
Bert, “not to conquer Annam I am going to study their race, 
their ritual, the habits of thought of the literary caste, of the 
Mandarins ” 

“ There, you sec,” said I, “ an academic mission would have 
seived your purpose completely The man of science is uppermost 
in you still \ouj* character as Governor will alienate the Man¬ 
darins, that of a delegate of the Institute would have attracted 
them ” 

“But I wish to laise the people I wish to rescue them from 
the domination of the Mandarins To do that, I must be in power ” 
" And there is a contradiction to begin with, for you cannot both 
protect the people and please the Mandarins Whatevei you do, don’t 
go expecting to find a solution all at once In a country like that, 
where the very smallest custom has lasted for centuries, don’t begin 
by upsetting everything, as you generally do And you must not 
think there is nothing but Annamitcs in Annam , there is a whole 
Oriental atmosphere, in which dangers of all sorts are constantly 
brewing for the colonist or the conqueroi 1 still fear that if we 
should get involved m any European complications, China will after 
all possess herself of those tempting provinces on which we have 
spent so much ” 

“China,” said PauL Beit, with his superb assurance, “China is 
no enemy of ours She is too much afraid of England and Gci- 
many and Russia I shall try to convince her that it is her interest 
not to add us to the list of her enemies ” 

“ And the climate ? What are you going to make of that terrible 
climate, that Minotaur 1 which devours our children and wastes oui 
strength—that accursed possession, that graveyard of Frenchmen ? ” 

“ The climate ? ” said Paul Bert, smiling “ 1 shall treat it with 
contempt I do not think it dangerous You see I do not, for 1 
am taking my wife and children with me to Hue Besides, on all 
that stretch of coast, I shall easily find a healthy place There must 
be one somewhere ” 

“ Take care That coast has many windings, and you may light 
on the unhealthy spot instead of the healthy ” 

“ I believe m my mission,” he answered sharply “ Besides, I 
am going to be very prudent I shall keep m mind what Claude 
Bernard used to say to me —* When you make a discovery, be your 
own first entic * You will see I shall win over the Tonqumese 
people to the French cause, I shall free them from their oppressors, 
and I shall find means to satisfy the oppressors themselves, besides ” 
“ It will take you twenty years,” I said, “ to produce a single one 
of these results ” 

“ Twenty years ! It will take me six months ” 
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“ I am sorry for you You are always the same You think you 
can graft reforms, like rats' tails, on the living flesh Catherine the 
Great said a fine thing in one of her letters to Yoltairc ‘ My dear 
philosopher, it is not so easy writing on human flesh as it is on 
paper' You are going to make laws, to suppress abuses, by pro¬ 
clamation You ought rather to be preparing time to produce, and 
custom to undergo, a process of slow but sure modification " 

,f The conquest is made, and it involves a system I shall make 
the system sit as easy as possible I will do my best at riding 
your favourite hobby of decentralization—which is my hobby too, 
in the colonies” 

He rose to go, saying again as we shook hands— 

“ Make your divinities be favourable to me ” 

“ I will try to do so,” I answered, but without ardour “ Invoke 
the divinities yourself, as you pass the shores of Greece, and, above 
all, pay attention to the auguries ” 

This is the letter that came from Paul Bert on the twenty-sixth 
of February 

“ Residence G£n£rale 
de la Kepublique f ramaise 
en Anuam et au Tonkin 

“ Cabinet du Resident General “ Aden, Feb 26, 1886 

‘ The ancients, when they were engaging in a great work, sacrificed a white 
kid to the propitious divinities, and a black kid to the unpropiUous 

“ I came to you to ask you of which colour 1 was to choose my kid, and, like 
a good Gieek ind a good Frenchwoman, you told me white 

‘ May the sacrifice bring me good luck, and the divinity continue favourable 
to me For the lest, fortunate winds h ive brought me so far, except on your 
Greek coast, where the honey is so sweet and the wave so rough At tho 
mouth of the /Emilian Gulf we had the weather Horace wished lor Virgil 
“ Is this a good omen, or only the victim’s wreath ? In either case, I am 
not one of the submissive, and the Calohas who means to cut my throat had 
better look out for himself 

“I have not iphigenia’s vocation 

“ Happily for many reasons, I have no longer an enemy except among the men 
with yellow skins and half shut eyes And even them 1 hope soon to reduce 
to friends 

“ I say reduce them, for I cannot hope to charm them into friends * That 
is a gift 1 was not born with, and for long years I have Btupidly wasted my 
opportunities of taking incomparable lessons 

“ If I come back from the yellow hemisphere, I shall try to make up for 
lost time 

“ Respectfully yours, 

“Paui But” 

lie seems to have struggled, manfully and wisely, to be worthy of 
the mission he* had wished for and accepted He found death in a 
path which was not his own path, but no one now can blame him 


* Fr Je dis riduire et non sidutre 
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for having followed it The debt one pays with one’s life cannot be 
owing still Let his memory be lightened of one, at least, of the 
responsibilities he incurred—the fatal conquest of Tonqum 

But has he not, m dying, opened the way for others i Out there, 
face to face with that negligeablc quantity, the Chinese Empire, in 
that climate where, under the Ministry of M Ferry, the fiubhe 
health was repeatedly found to be so perfect, should not some one of 
those who have got Fiance into the most perilous of all her sciapes 
be ready to relieve guard at the dead man’s post ? 

Juliette Adam 



IS CONSTANTINOPLE WORTH FIGHTING 

FOR? 


T HIS is an old question, and it has generally been the policy of 
the Russians to assure the world that it Was not a practical 
question, that the supposed testament of Peter the Great was a 
forgery, and that Russia did not desire Constantinople Within a 
few months all this has changed, and the Russian press has explained 
pretty fully to the world that Constantinople belongs to Russia, that 
Bulgaria is the bridge which leads to it, and that she proposes to 
take what belongs to her—by force, if necessary 

It is not the city of Constantinople alone which is to be annexed 
to Russia, but Bulgaria, Roumania, and all the territory occupied 
by Slaves in south-eastern Europe With the occupation of Con¬ 
stantinople and the Dardanelles, the Asiatic coast of the "Black Sea 
will necessarily fall under Russian rule, and thus the historic 
destiny of Russia will be fulfilled 

Such, in brief, is the scheme of conquest which is involved in 
what is now the Bulgarian question, but which will soon be the 
Constantinople question I cannot pretend to foretell the steps 
which Russia will take in carrying out this scheme Probably the 
Czar himself does not kflow what course events will take, so muen 
depends upon the attitude of other Powers But it seems plain that 
he has determined to secure Bulgaria at any cost This done, the 
other steps will be easy The probability is, that after a brief 
- period of uncertainty and hesitation, the Bulgarian difficulty will 
end in war Firm and concerted action on the part of the Powers 
in defence of Bulgarian independence would prevent a war, but in 
view of the past history of Europe, this is hardly to be hoped for 
Sooner or later war must come, and the question is, whether 
England will resist the advance of Russia upon Bulgaria and 
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Constantinople, or not Until within a short time it has been an 
accepted principle of European politics that Russia should not be 
allowed to possess Constantinople Such men as Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon had very decided views on this subject The 
Crimean War was fought in defence of tbis pnnoiple, and the 
Congress of Berlin sent the Russian horde from the gates of 
Constantinople, and established an independent kingdom in the 
Principalities, to gain which Russia has undertaken so many wars 
There have been some months this year, however, when it has 
been difficult for me to* persuade myself that I have not slept the 
sleep of Rip Van Winkle For a time it seemed as though all Europe 
had abandoned this established principle, and, for some mysterious 
i cason$ad determined to seat the Czar upon the throne of the 
old Eastern Empire Astonished at finding myself so far behind 
the timis, I sought diligently for some explanation of this change 
In the course of mj inquiries, I came upon a distinguished English 
statesman, who expressed the opinion that England would not fight for 
Constantmoplc,and justified this opinion somewhat as follows England 
is no longer ruled her statesmen The people rule, and the states¬ 
men can do nothing but follow public opinion This new democracy 
knows but little of other European States, and cares nothing for the 
balance of powei It is deeply interested in its own affairs, and is 
quite willing to leave other States to manage theirs as they think best 
It has, however, very decided ideas in regard to the Turks, acquired 
at the time of the Bulgarian atrocity agitation It looks upon them 
as a hopeless race, and it will never lift a finger to help them It 
docs not believe in wasting men and money m foreign wars, or m 
foreign alliances of any kind Moreover, it can never be roused to 
action by any appeal to its interests It can only be moved by some 
moral principle which appeals to its sense of duty So far as this is 
a statement of fact, I have nothing to say If the people is king, 
then to the people I appeal, with quite as much assurance as I 
should to the statesmen, for so far as this statement is prophetic, I 
venture to doubt whether any one can say what the English demo¬ 
cracy will or will not do If it does not some day astonish its own 
leaders, it will be unlike any other democracy that has ever existed 
It is true that a democracy is likely to busy itself about small 
things, and its leaders are generally inclined to encourage this m 
their own interests, as followers rather than leaders of public 
opinion But when the people once grasp a great question they are 
capable of acting with the greatest energy, of making any sacrifice, 
and of holding out to the end This was demonstrated m the civil 
war in America The English democracy may or may not fight in 
defence of Constantinople, but if it does not, it will be from no lack 
of spirit It will be because it has failed to understand its interest 
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and its duties, or because it has no leaders who are bold enough to 
trust the wisdom and courage of the people It may be quite true 
that the average English voter neither loves the Turks nor hates the 
Russians Why should he ? As a matter of sentiment he would as 
soon see the Czar as the Sultan at Constantinople—and it would not 
disturb him to know that both of them were at the bottom of the 
Black Sea But, if I am not mistaken, the average Englishman is 
much more likely to take a practical than a sentimental view of this 
question If need be, he will fight for a principle, and he will fight 
in defence of his own interests If it is really the duty of England 
to defend Constantinople, it will be defended as well by the demo¬ 
cracy of to day as by the aristocracy of thuty years ago, and, I 
expect, with less grumbling W 

For a fair understanding of this question in any one of its various 
bearings, it is essential to grasp the full significance and extent *o£ the 
conquest which is involved in the capture of Constantinople by way 
of Bulgaria The frontier of Russia is to be advanced to the iEgean 
and the Adriatic, the Black Sea is to become a Russian lake, at 
least the coast of Asia Minor from Trebizond to the iEgean is to be 
Russian But this advance of the frontier involves the annexation 
of some of the richest provinces and the most important commercial 
centres in Europe, with a population of twenty millions The 
strength and the. wealth of Russia will be increased in a much greater 
proportion than her territory It is not like the annexation of the 
wastes of Central Asia, which, so far as Europe is concerned, weakens 
the power of Russia Great armies, and the means of supporting 
them, are to be found in this territory It would be possible for 
Russia to add a well-equipped force of 125,000 men to her army, 
within a month after her occupation of Bulgaria and Roumama, 
from these two piovmces alone With the occupation of Constanti¬ 
nople and the whole territory she could depend on at least a quarter 
of a million, and would tax the people to support them They could 
pay this tax more easily than the Russian peasants pay their taxes 
As a naval Power the position of Russia would be totally changed 
She would be better situated than any other Power to control the 
Mediterranean Holding the Dardanelles, with the Marmora and 
the Black Sea behind it, and all the advantages of Constantinople as 
an arsenal, she would have a naval position which is unsurpassed in 
the world She would become supreme m Europe No one Power 
• and no ordinary coalition of Powers would be able to resist her will, 
or to act in any direction without consulting her wishes 

This is no fancy picture It is the “ histone destiny " of Russia, 
which even “ Liberal }) Russians expect to see realized within a few 
years It is what Russia was quietly preparing for when Prince 
Alexander deranged her plans The Bulgarian army was then already 
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coanted as a part of the Russian army, and was absolutely under 
the control of the Emperor Arrangements had already been mqde 
to bnng Eastern Roumelia and Macedonia under Russian control, 
and now nothing but the armed intervention of Europe can prevent 
the speedy success of Russia in the full execution of this grand 
design 

It is plain that such an extension of the Russian Empire must 
seriously affect British interests, both political and commercial With 
the Czar at Constantinople and the Sultan ruling as his vassal at 
Broosa, what would become of the British Empire in India ? Some 
persons have fondly imagined that if Russia were allowed to occupy 
Constwtmople she would be content to let India alone Why should 
she ’ ’With vastly increased advantages for overthrowing the British 
power in India, why should she refrain from doing so ? If the Czar 
did nothing, the very knowledge of the changed circumstances—the 
vast increase of Russian power, the occupation of Constantinople, the 
vassalage of the Caliph, and the increased difficulties of England—- 
would shake the power of England m India But the Czar would 
improve his opportunity He would not be Russian or even human 
if he did not He would threaten, if not control, the Suez Canal 
It would not be for the interest of other Mediterranean Powers to 
oppose him in this or anything else He would use the Sultan to 
make trouble among the Mohammedans At the same time there 
would be nothing to oppose his advance on the line where he is act¬ 
ing now m Central Asia England might still hold India in spite of 
the Czar, but it would bo at such a cost as would make it hardly 
worth holding She would have to increase both her naval and 
military expenses enormously and peimanently No doubt Russia 
will some day attack India whether she occupies Constantinople or 
not, but she can certainly do it far better after than before 

It is not for a Constantmopolitan, however, to discuss this question 
of India, and the only thing that I wish to insist upon is, that the 
conquest of Constantinople would not m any way weaken the desire 
of the Czar to overthrow the British power m the East It would 
rather strengthen it And the great increase of the political power 
of Russia m Europe which would result from this conquest would 
correspondingly dimmish that of England, making it moat difficult 
for her to secure the moral or material support of other Powers in a 
conflict with Russia, and destroying her prestige m the East It 
does not require any special knowledge of India to see the truth oi 
these statements 

The commercial interests of England would be even more seriously 
affected by this advance of Russia There is no city on the 
Continent where English commercial interests centre as they do at 
Constantinople, and, under favourable circumstances, it is destined 
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to become far more important than, it is now Nature has destined 
Constantinople to be one of the greatest commercial centres of the 
world It is true that of late years the mistakes of the Turkish 
Government have reduced its importance, but this is only a tem¬ 
porary thing Even the Turks are beginning to realize their 
blunders Under Russian rule, or as a free city, it would rise again 
at once, and become the emporium of the East A shrewd and 
successful American merchant, who had travelled widely in this part 
of the world, expressed the opinion not long ago, that withiu a 
hundred years Constantinople would be the largest and richest 
commercial city in the Old World He may be mistaken, but his 
opinion is good evidence to show how Constantinople impresses an 
impartial man who looks at it from a purely commercial staiH^oint 
Under Russian rule its growth would contribute nothing to the 
commerce of England On the contrary, England would lose what 
she now has The markets of all this part of the world would be 
practically closed against her English goods would, to a great 
extent, disappear fiom south-eastern Europe, and probably also 
from Asia Minor This would result not simply from the fact that 
Russia has a protective tariff The United States has a protective 
tariff, and is at the same time England’s largest customer But 
Russia goes further She makes a special effort to exclude British 
goods A dozen English steamers pass up the Bosphorus everv 
day for Russian ports, but nearly all arc without cargo There was 
formerly an important commerce m English goods between Con¬ 
stantinople and Central Asia It has ceased since the advance of 
Russia ovfer these countries The trade with Persia has also been 
cut off, so fai as it has been in the power of Russia to stop it 

Just fifty years ago Mr Cobden published a pamphlet to prove 
that it would be a great advantage to England to have Russia 
capture Constantinople and annex the whole Turkish Empire He 
maintained these views at the time of the Crimean War, and his 
pamphlet was republished, with approval, by the Cobden Club m 
1876 The argument is chiefly from the commercial point of view 
So far from sympathising with Mr Arnold-Forstcr (Nineteenth 
Century, Sept), who would have England look to her colonies as 
her great hope, Mr Cobden says the colonies are nothing but “ the 
costly appendages of an aristocratic Government," and the sooner 
they are left to themselves the better 

But he argues that, while under the Sultan the decaying provinces 
of the Turkish Empire consume British goods to the amount of only 
half-a-million, and will consume less, the trade of England with 
Russia is always increasing with its wealth, and that the annexation 
of Turkey would be followed by a wonderful development of British 
trade in the East He claims that Russia cannot become a manu- 
VOL u E 
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factoring country, and that she is specially dependent on England. 
“ No country can carry on great financial transactions except 
through the medium of England ” These are the speculations of a. 
great theorist fifty years ago Now, let us look at the facts. 
English tiade with Turkey, notwithstanding the continued reign of 
the Sultan, has steadily increased Mr Cobden says it was .£300,000 
in 1835 Now the single small province of Eastern Roumelia is 
reported to consume half that amount of British goods, and the 
imports of these goods into Turkey m 1884 amounted to nearly 
€7,000,000 The total of British tiade with what was Turkey m 
1833 is now about £32,000,000 During these same years has the 
consumption of British .products in Russia increased in the same 
proportion i He does not give the amount in 1835, and I have no 
official statistics, but Black gives the sum at £1,730,000 In 1880 
it was £8,000,000, with a steady decline to 1885, when it was 
£5,000,000, or £2,000,000 less than Turkey 

During these fifty years Turkey has grown smaller in tcrritoiy $nd 
population, while Russia has increased her population from 00 
millions to more than 100 millions According to Mr Cobdcu’s 
theories, making full allowance for the general increase of trade 
throughout the world, Tuikey ought to be still lmpoitmg to the 
amount of about £300,000, while Russia ought to be buying at least 
£ 35,000,000 worth of British produce As to his other statements, 
the produce of Russian manufactures is not less than £250,000,000, 
and Berlin has much more to do with Russian finance than England 
has 

Time has proved Mr Cobdcn J s remarks to be unfounded, and lus 
conclusion is equally false The capture of Constantinople and the 
advance of Russia to the Adriatic will practically put an end to 
English commerce in this part of the world This is the fixed policy 
of the Russian Government, and it will be applied here as vigorously 
as it has been m the countries annexed during the last ten years An 
old English merchant, who has dealt with those provinces for many 
y eaTs, and who has lately visited them, assures me that he can buy 
there as freely as ever, but that he can sell nothing 

At the present time Russian trade with Turkey is small, but the 
capture of Constantinople would give her the practical control of the 
Empire and she would take the place of England If she is kept 
witlito her present frontiers, there is no reason why English com¬ 
merce with Turkey should not continue to steadily increase If left 
to themselves, the small States of south-eastern Europe will rapidly 
increase in wealth and population, and, notwithstanding the weak-* 
ness of the Turkish Government, it is a fact that Asia Minor is every 
year a better customer of England With the railways which are 
now projected commerce will rapidly increase We have but little 
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patience with the Turks and speak contemptuously of their reforms, 
but those who have lived for thirty or ^forty years in Asia Minor 
know very well that there has been great progress in building roads, 
in the administration of the law, and especially in the security of life 
and property. Like Russia, Turkey is a despotism of the Asiatic 
type, but there is far more liberty here than there, even for the 
natives of the country, and the present Sultan is doing his best to 
develop the resources of the Empire Whatever may be the final 
destiny of Constantinople, it is, beyond a doubt, for the present 
interest of English commerce that it continue to be the capital of 
the Turkish Empire, and it can never be an advantage to England to 
have it annexed to Russia, whatever the alternative may be 

There is still another view which we are bound to take of the 
advance of Russia to Constantinople It is not a new one, English¬ 
men were once very famihai with it At the time of the Crimean 
War it was presented fully as a moral justification of the action of 
England m defending Turkey It was claimed that tins war was 
really a conflict between Eastern and Western civilization, between 
despotism and liberty, that it was undertaken, not to defend Turkey 
or English interests, but the rights of man Here is an extiaet from 
the Economist of Dec 2, 1854$— 

“What me ile fighting for ? It is not, as Mi Bright lias dared to represent, 
‘ to uphold a filthy despotism ’ It is not to maintain a decrepit Government, 
which may or may not bo r ipidly improving, which may or may not bo ible 
to lecovcr its vitality and rontw its stiength but with which we can hive, 
per ie, no very close or vivid sympitlnes It is not to retain m the East oi 
Europe that political md diplomatic influence which we began to feai might 
be overshadowed by the growing power of our rivil It is not, m a word, toi 
my of those trifling or hollow purposes for which too many of our former 
wais were undertaken We are fighting not for Tuikejj, but for Europo 
We arc fighting not 101 a Mohammedan despotism, but forEuropean freedom 
and civilization We are fighting not foi Turkey but against Russia Wo 
are doing what the very difficulties we encounter show us ought to have been 
done long ago We are engaged m the task of controlling and beating 
bvck a Tower which aheady overshadows half of Asia and three fourths of 
Europe, which a few more years of supine inaction on our part, and of 
tolerated encroachment on hers, m ly make absolutely irresistible, and whom 
we know to be the lesolute, instinctive, conscientious foe of all tl at we hold 
dearest and most sacred—ol hum m rights, of civil libei ty, of enlightened 
pi ogress A little more sleep and a little more folding of the hands to rest— 
a little more pausing m apathy, is we have been doing year after year, step 
after step, conquest after conquest—and Russia would have been supreme 
at the Sound and on the Dardanelles, and the chance of saving civilization and 
assuring freedom have been lost for ever ” u If we arc not to stand for 
ever aloof in cold indifference to the welfare and existence of other States, if 
there be such things as social duties among nations, finally, if it be as right to 
draw the sword m defence of the highest interests of humanity as of our own 
material possessions, we in our hearts Relieve that history can rarely point 
to a war so just, so holy, and so imperative as this ” 

This is a fair specimen of hundreds of articles that were written 
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during those years, and I find them not only interesting, but some¬ 
what novel I do not remember to have read much of late years on 
the duties that we owe to liberty and the rights of man, or 
the fundamental principles of Western civilization Perhaps Louis 
Napoleon's idea of the rights of nationalities has taken the place of 
the idea of individual liberty, or possibly Bismarck nbas rendered 
despotism once more respectable Perhaps wtf have half accepted 
the claim of Socialism, that cmc liberty is worthless and our own 
civilization a failure, or possibly we have been fully occupied with 
the effort to rid ourselves of Christianity Whatever may be the 
reason, there has not been much said on this subject of late, and 
even the French Republic seems to have inherited none of the 
propagandist spirit of the Revolution It seems to be more utterly 
selfish than even the last Empire 

But are these things really less dear or less important to us than 
they were thirty years ago 9 Are they no longer worth fighting for ? 
There was no difference of opinion on this subject m Great Britain 
at the time of the Crimean War Those who opposed the war then, 
and those who have condemned it since, did so on the ground that 
no such interests were really at stake, and it must be confessed that 
appearances were somewhat in favour of this view, in spite of the 
honest conviction of the English people to the contrary I have no 
wish to discuss the Crimean War I wish only to call attention to 
the noble principles which inspired the people at that time What¬ 
ever may have been true then or m other wars, there is no need of 
question or misapprehension now Russia cannot claim that her 
advance is now m the interests of any oppressed nationality She is 
not called by any persecuted Christians to free them from the 
Tuikish yoke Bulgaria has no desire to he annexed to the Russ.an 
Empire She has resisted the encroachments of Russia to the best 
of her ability, and what she demands is liberty to work out her own 
destiny The aim of Russia is conquest, it is to fulfil her “ historic 
destiny," to capture Constantinople and extend her frontiers to the 
Adriatic From her point of view this is, no doubt, a perfectly 
natural and reasonable object It is easy to understand that the 
Czar may honestly feel that he has reason to rage against the 
Bulgarians, who most unexpectedly stand m his way He probably 
thinks that he has a divine right to capture Constantinople and 
restore it to Orthodoxy He undoubtedly believes that it would be a 
blessing to Europe if he ruled the whole of it, and could reduce it to 
the condition of Russia It is not necessary to attribute to him any 
unworthy motives, or to question his sincerity if he draws his sword 
m the name of the Holy Trinity He represents an idea of civiliza¬ 
tion, of government, and of the rights of man, totally different from 
ours—an idea which we believe to be destructive of all human 
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progress, an Asiatic rather than a European idea It is not for us 
to force our idea upon him or his people If they are satisfied, or 
if they are not yet ready to appreciate and accept our idea, it is 
their own affair We may pity them, but we have no right to 
declare war |gamst them In fact, so far as I know, the Anglo- 
Saxon race has no race antipathy for the Russians On the contrary, 
there is much in the Russian character with which we can sympathize 
better than any other race in the world For my own part, there is 
no people m Europe which has interested me more than the 
Russians 

But when the Czar proposes to use his despotic power and the 
vast resources which are at the command of his single will, to force 
his idea upon Europe, to destroy the liberties of rising nationalities, 
and to threaten our civilization, it seems to me that if there is m 
England any of that spirit which was manifested thirty years ago, it 
will rise to resist the advance of Russia If England has more faith 
m democracy than she had then, so much the more reason is there 
for hei to defend it 

That the advance of Russia will be the destruction of the liberties 
of south-eastern Europe is plain enough The Roumanians, Bul¬ 
garians, Servians, and Greeks <jbave no sympathy with the Russian 
idea However we may account for it, these races under Turkish 
rule learned to hate despotism and to value individual liberty They 
grew into sympathy with Western rather than Eastern civilization 
All their hopes and aspirations are m that direction, and have been 
ever since their emancipation The Greeks, who have been fice the 
longest, are more demociatic than the French, and quite as much so 
as the English There is no reason why these races, if left to them¬ 
selves, should not be in full sympathy with the best Ideas of Western 
Europe, and do their part in solving the great problems of human 
progress There is no reason why they should not come into a 
friendly alliance between themselves, and secure peace, wealth, and 
prosperity to this part of the world Up to the present time the 
chief obstacle to this alliance has been the constant intrigues of 
Russia Put an end to this and give them time, and they will then come 
into harmony It may seem hard to make this charge against Russia, 
when all these people owe more or less of their liberty to her efforts 
But it is true, and the Bulgarians have been told often enough 
within the past year, by the Russians themselves, that Russia fought 
the last war for her own interests and not for theirs 

The advance of Russia to Constantinople will condemn these 
people to the fate of Poland Their liberties will be abolished, their 
hopes crushed, and their spirit broken South-eastern Euiope will 
be lost to civilization and progress, and become the support of Rus¬ 
sian despotism Is there nothing here which is worth defending— 
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nothing -which the new English democracy thinks worth fighting 
for ? Has the democracy discovered that all interests but selfish 
ones are exploded superstitions ? I believe that those English poli¬ 
ticians who think that this is the spirit of the democracy have made 
the great mistake of their live* They will find it mom easily stirred 
by moral considerations than the old aristocracy * 

But the liberties of South-eastern Europe are not the only ones 
that will be endangered by the advance of Russia If she secures 
the vast increase of power involved in this conquest, her influence will 
be supreme m Europe, and one of two things must follow eithei 
the submission of Europe to the dictation of Russia and the gradual 
substitution of Russian foi "Western civilization, or a life-and-death 
struggle between the two, winch would arrest the progress of Europe 
for fifty years, even if Russia were defeated It is true that the 
Continental Powers, and Austria first of all, have a more immediate 
interest in this impending danger than England has It is true that 
the Russian hates the German and the Bulgarian with a bitterness 
beyond our comprehension, and has no such hatred of the English¬ 
man , but it is the dream of a fooEs paradise to imagine, as one wntei 
suggests, that England can allow Europe to go to destruction, and vet 
remain rich and prosperous as mistrq/ss of the seas and powerful in 
her colonies England is not mistress of the seas now, and still less 
would she be so if Russia were at Constantinople She is not so fai 
from Europe as to be beyond the reach of Russia even now How 
manv allies did she find when a war was imminent m 188") > Eveiy 
advance of Russia in Europe must weaken the powpr, dimmish the 
commerce, increase the expenditure, and endanger the liberties of 
England English civilization has its own peculiarities, but it is 
essentially the civilization of Europe, and it will stand or fall with 
Ibis It has its imperfections, and there is plenty of room for im¬ 
provement , but it will not be improved by the Russification of 
Europe True civilization is constantly aggressive, and it is not this 
mature of Russian civilization to which we object If the Russians 
believe, as they say so openly, that the civilization of Europe is corrupt 
and dying, while theirs is pure .and living, it is their duty to be 
aggressive But if England values her civilization, she must defend 
it on the Continent as well as at home It will be a poor consolation 
to know that south-eastern Europe and Austria have been the fiist to 
suffer, when England herself comes to feel the weight of the Russian 
advance, and when it is too late to turn bqpk the tide 

It may be true that England cannot defend Constantinople alone 
against an advance of Russia by way of Bulgaria, but it is equally 
true that Austna cannot do it alone It has been supposed that 
Austria might compromise with Russia and save herself by becoming 
an accomplice, but this is au idea which could only have occurred 
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to one who was imperfectly acquainted with the Balkan Peninsula 
If Russia secures Bulgaria, she is just as certain to go to the Adriatic 
as she is to come to Constantinople The nature of the country and 
the character of the people are such that no Power could share it 
with Russia, nscept, perhaps, as a temporary expedient Austria and 
England together could save Bulgaria and defend Constantinople, 
even if Russia attacked India at the same time For both it would 
be strictly a defensive war—a war m defence of life and liberty I 
believe that for both it would be a war worth every sacrifice that it 
would cost 

It is said, with how much truth I do not know, that France, 
which has always claimed to be the founder and leader of our Western 
civilization, has allied herself with Russia and will support her advance 
—that she has sold herself to Russia in order to drive England out of 
Egypt It is said that Germany, which has aspired to dominate 
Europe, fears a Franco-Russian alliance, and will not move to assist 
Austm, but on the contrary advises her to compromise with Russia 
It is said that Austria and England distrust one another, and that 
Turkey will give up the Balkans to secure a precarious lease of 
Constantinople for a few more years It is said that it is better to 
sacrifice Bulgaria than to have a Euiopean war This all seems 
incredible to me It is true that no Power in Europe can desire 
war, and that no Power can now say decidedly what disposition it 
would wish to make of Constantinople if the Turks were to leave it 
But it does not follow from this that they will allow Russia to take 
advantage of their jealousies to secure its road to Constantinople and 
finally capture the city * 

Still, history sometimes repeats itself, and it remains to be seen 
whether it will do so m this case 

Once before in the history of the world Europe has been summoned 
to defend Constantinople in the interests of civilization It was then 
the bulwark of Christendom It had long defended Europe against 
the ever-advancing Turk But the Emperor was weak, his 
Court was feeble and corrupt, his people demoralized, his treasury 
empty, and his friends few He had lost Bulgaria as well as Asia, 
and the Turks had gamed it He appealed to Europe, in the name 
of Christianity and civilization, to save itself m saving him No one 
cared for him, which was not strange perhaps, and it was not the 
business of any one m particular to defend Euiopc Perhaps they 
thought that the Turk was not so bad after all, and that when he had 
won Constantinople he would be content to let Europe alone, or that hw 
character might change under these new circumstances At any rate, 
the question whether Constantinople was worth fighting for was 
discussed all over Europe, and while they were still discussing the 
city was captured The story is too familiar to be repeated here, 
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but the fact is worth recalling, that when it was too late Europe 
recognized the importance of Constantinople, and suffered the conse¬ 
quences of her folly for centuries The Turk was not less aggressive 
than before He was far more than ever the terror of the world 
lie did not adopt European civilization He did his b|st to destroy 
it, as his conscience bound him to do After 400 3 ears he is still 
here 

And now Europe is once more discussing the same question It 
cares as little, perhaps, for the Sultan as the old Europe did for the 
Emperor Constantine Palmologus, and is as much puzzled as to the 
future of the city It is summoned, however, to defend it against the 
Czar of Russia, the present representative of Asiatic despotism and a 
new civilization which is to be forced upon Europe 

I do not mean any disiespect either to the Czar or to the memory 
of Mahomet II m making this comparison I do not attribute to the 
Czar any intentions that have not been proclaimed by his most 
intimate fi lends and advisers as a part of the * historic destiny ” of 
Russia She is to capture Constantinople, and from this vantage- 
ground she is to convert Europe to her own ideas of government, 
destroy Western civilization, and substitute a higher and bettei one 
of her own m its place Such was also the plan of Mahomet II 
The question is, whether Europe .ill repeat the mistake which she 
made in 1133 

« An Old Resident 

Const intinopjf, December C, 1SPC 
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M ZOIA as. a noielist has a very large public “Nana/* the 
. “Assommoir,” and their congeners, have passed through 
many editions, have numbered thousands of intellects, good, bad, 
and indifferent, have been read pretty well everywhere Their repu¬ 
tation, to use the consecrated phrase, is European But M Zola 
as a critic is much less widely known I doubt if there be a great 
many Englishmen who are aware that he is a critic at all 

And yet M Zola as a cutic is a by no means inconsiderable per¬ 
sonage He has in several volumes criticized literature, life, art, 
the drama, politics, and other matters He has said his say, rather 
copiously, on his compeers and contemporaries among French* novel¬ 
ists and playwrights He has criticized his own critics, not without 
asperity He has, in short, elbowed his critical way in every direc¬ 
tion with remarkable vigour, hitting hard and > freely to right and 
left, parrying the blows aimed at himseli and his friends, drink¬ 
ing delight of battle in a very evident manner And with all this 
bludgeon plav—for even his admirers would scarcely affirm that the 
lapier is his favourite weapon—it cannot at all be slid that he fights 
as one beating the air He knows perfectly what he is about Be¬ 
hind his judgments on man and .things there is a definite, consistent 
body of doctrine, a philosophy of life and art We may deny his 
dogmas, reject his standards, be tempted to smile at his pretensions, 
lus lofty claims as a moralist and regenerator of mankind, but we 
cannot in fairness refuse to regard him as one who during a con¬ 
siderable number of years has held to the same opinions and preached 
them with real conviction, and whose criticisms are the application, 
conscientious and independent, of the opinions so held 

This at once, as I think—great ability being granted—**makes of 
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M Zola the critic an interesting figure To me, indeed, considering 
the curious lights and reflections which his views cast upon certain 
phases of contemporary thought, he is in certain respects more 
interesting as a critic than as a novelist For the novelist, however 
vigorous and masterful his own personality, must perforce, if he is 
an artist at all, efface himself very much in order to give fuller, m- 
tenser life to the characters he has evoked He can only address 
the world, to any very systematic purpose, through their mouths, and 
as it were at second hand But the critic, especially the dogmatic 
cntic, has no need to exercise such self-restraint He can proclaim 
his own opinions from the house-tops He can explain their why 
and their wherefore, whence they come and whither they are tend¬ 
ing , preach them in all then fulness And thus, though there is 
much of M Zola’s mind that we can deduce easily enough from his 
novels, yet, if we wish really to formulate his creed, we must go to 
the six volumes of his miscellaneous essays 

His creed—it is certainly one that at first sight seems to imply 
some personal arrogance Briefly, and not altogether unfairly, it may 
be summarised thus on the topmost and finest pinnacle of the 
structure which the slow hand of Time has so paticutly “ evolved,” 
there stand M Zola and Ins friends, the French novelists of the 
ff Experimental ” and “ Naturalist ” school But as this may look 
like caricature on my part, and as it is really far from my intention 
to urge against him any very serious charge of inordinate self-asser¬ 
tion and self-esteem, perhaps I had bettei amplify this bald summary, 
and explain how he comes to regard himself as occupying a position 
of such exceptional vantage 

M Zola, then, holds—therein following Comte—that the world has 
passed through its theological infancy, discarded the metaphysics of 
its adolescence, and at last reached tfye manhood of Positivism The 
age, as he is never nfisary of declaring, is an age of facts, of science, 
of that relative knowledge which alone is possible to humanity 
Nay, he is “ bold to affirm that seiencc is the poetry of our age, 
science, with lte. marvellous out-blossoming of discoveries, its con¬ 
quests over matter, the wings that it has bestowed nn roan so as to 
multiply his activity tenfold ” * Even admitting this, however—and 
of course the well-disposed disputant will always admit anything— 
there still deems room for wonder that in this world of facts the 
flctiomst should be entitled to take so high and important a place 
But that is the very point M Zola is most bent on establishing 
Accordingly, m order to storm and hold this key to his whole position, 
he marshals all the big battalions of his logic, urges his arguments to 

* It muflt be understood that this multiplication of activity by means of wings is 
M 7 olasimage, not mmc^ 
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the assault with unflagging spirit, and is never weary of issuing 
bulletins of triumph over the victories which he claims 

Let us follow his conquering arms for a moment, and survey the 
field of battle as he sees it Certainly, thus he argues in effect 
There may at first sight seem to be some incongruity m claiming 
for the novelist the very first place m an age which crowns all other 
ages because it is an age of fact, but that is because the world has 
been accustomed to take an altogether wrong view of the novelist's 
functions He has hitherto been regarded as a man of imagination, 
who had done his duty when he had invented a senes of incidents 
more or less probable, or of characters more or less heroic He was 
to be a story-tellei like Dumas, or a brilliant virtuoso on the instru¬ 
ment of language like Victor Hugo, or an exponent of idealized 
passion like George Sand In brief, his world was to be an ideal 
world But all that has been changed, revolutionized, reformed, by 
the greater novelists of to-day To the ideal world, dear to the 
spiritualist generation of 1830, has succeeded the world of a genera¬ 
tion—"my generation,” JVC. Zola is fond of calling it, somewhat 
royally—“ which is positivist Both these worlds are in presence 
One must kill the other” Not, of course, that the superb noonday 
of the present came quite suddenly and without a dawn There 
was Stendhal, who first streaked the grey of the classic and romantic 
night, and then Balzac—Balzac, “ the vastest brain of this century,” 
“ the true man of the age "■—who scarcely perhaps realized the 
importance of his own mission, and retained to the end a quite 
childish admiration for Sir Walter Scott, but who nevertheless 
“ expired, stoned, and crucified, as the Messiah of the great school 
of Naturalism ” And into his labours have entered Flaubert, the 
brothers De Goncourt, M Daudet, M Zola himself, and a host of 
other puissant if lesser writers.. They form that great school of the 
present and future To them man is no ideal being, mendaciously 
sublimed and glorified by the possession of a soul, but a highly 
developed animal, forming the last link in a long chain of evolution 
As such the new school study him They are his " Naturalists ” They 
collect facts about him, collate and classify those “ hmhan documents” 
on which he writes, consciously or unconsciously, the story of his 
instincts, passions, powers, appetites 

Nor must it for a moment be supposed that the beneficent 
functions of the novelist are limited to the discovery and record of 
facts Even so, his value, sociologically, would,no doubt be immense 
But in reality he docs much more There is m M Zola's w Le 
Homan Experimental”* a singular article, which in fact gives its name 

* I may as well enumerate here M Zola’s ontijcal works Ihe first is entitled, very 
characteristically, “ Mes Haines,” for M Zola is a cood hater, and would, so far, have 
pleased Dr Johnson, and then come—I am not adopting any particular order—“ Le 
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to the hook, explaining how, from M Zola’s point of view, the new 
school of novelists are "experimenters" m human nature He 
takes for text a scientific treatise by Claude Bernard on "Experimental 
Medicine,” and pioves, with many comments and much quotation, 
that the methods of the scientist and novelist are analogous For, 
just as the scientist “ employs the methods of simple or complex 
investigation m order to vary and modify natural phenomena, and 
exhibit them under circumstances and conditions under which 
Nature does not present them,” thereby wringing from them their 
deepest secrets, even so the novelist can vary and modify the circum¬ 
stances under which human phenomena are presented In the great 
laboratory of man’s life all the elements are absolutely at his disposal 
Parentage, inherited tendencies, sex, age, education, character, intel¬ 
lect, fortune, social position, nationality—all that goes to make the 
difference between one human creature and another, is in his hand 
He has but to alter the proportions or change the conditions, and 
watch the result Thus he can, for instance, take any given 
character and place it among such surroundings as he pleases, and 
then study at leisure the influence which those surroundings will 
exercise upon that particular character So he vanes the phenomena 
of Nature So he enlarges the sphere of positive knowledge So, with 
a sure hand, he maps out the future destinies of man Once grant 
that the results thus obtained have a strictly scientific value, and the 
consequences are far-reaching, immense Nor is M Zola the person to 
torego any claim, however exalted, on behalf of himself and his fellow- 
craftsmen A breath of quite lyrical enthusiasm passes over him as 
he reveals the glories of the " experimental ” no* ehst's achievements, 
and shadows forth the splendouis of his mission He returns to 
the subject again and again, and yet again He is never weary 
of it 

“ There are no limits,” he cries, " to the splieie of the novel It has miadcd 
and dispossessed all other forms of literature Like science, it has conquered 
the world It attacks any subject, embraces history, treats of physiology and 
psychology, rises tp the highest flights of poetry, studies the most diverse 
questions—pohticjjfjeocial economy, religion, morals The whole of nature is 
us domain, and m that domain it moves with the utmost freedom, adopting 
uiy form at will, selecting any tone that may seem most suitable, recognizing 
no boundary or limit In truth, the masterpieces among modern novels 
go far deeper into the secrets ot man and nature than grave works of history, 
philosophy, and cnticism It is the modem tool of tools ” * 

“ Our object,” he cries again, "is the same as that of the physiologist and 
medical experimentalist We, too, desire to master the phenomena of the 
intellectual and personal elements, so as to be able to direct them We are, 
in a word, experimenting moralists, who demonstrate by our experiments 


Ilf man I 1 xpcmnental,” “ Lea Ronianciers Naturalisteg,” "Documents Iat^f mires,” "Le 
-Naturalism© au Th< Atre,” “ No s Auteurs Dramatiques,” and “ Une Campanile ” 

* " Le Roman Experimental,” p 124 
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how a given passion will operate m a certain social environment Whene\er 
we really hold m our hand the mechanism of that passion, we shall be able 
to subject it to treitment, and to reduce it, or at least to render it as 
innocuous as possible And m this dwell the practical usefulness and high 
morality of our * Naturalist’ works—works which experiment on man, which 
take the human machine to pieces and put it together again, in order to make 
it work under the influence of a given enviropment When time has progressed, 
when a full knowledge of the governing laws is ours, we shall only have to 
act on individuals ?nd environments if we wish to realize the best social condi¬ 
tion Thus are we practical sociologists, and oui task is the furthering of 
political and economic science Nor, I repeat, do I Know of any nobler work, 
nor of any work larger m its application To be*lord over good and evil, to be 
able to rule over life, over society, to finally solve the problems of socialism, 
and above all to solve by experiment questions of criminality, and so to establish 
i solid basis for the action of justice—is not this to be the most useful and 
most moral of workers m the field of human labour ? ” * 

And yet again he cries ‘‘I know of no school more moral and austere than 
that of the ‘ Naturalist ’ novel-writers ” 

Now, there are doubtless some of my readers from whom this 
aspect of the " Naturalist ” school had been a little veiled perhaps, and 
who have not hitherto fully appreciated the sublime moral mission of 
such works as " Nana,” " Therese Raqum,” and " Pot Bouille ” 
They may have failed to detect the truly apostolic character of 
M Zola They may be tempted even to, smile at his solemn 
declaration, ftiat because Scott idealizes passion, therefore Scott's 
moral influence is more pernicious than that of M Zola's friends 
They may not, in short, have recognized in what an austere and 
strictly scientific spirit he and his were toiling for the good of man 
But then my readers are Englishmen, and if not Protestants, at 
least brought up m a Protestant country, and so far m a Protestant 
" environment ”, and how should Protestantism understand the deep 
things of M Zola? For M Zola, who therein again follows Comte,* 
holds Protestantism in high disdain It has, as he considers, 
poisoned the world with "false virtue and false modesty "f It is 
" drowning " France It is " threatening'' " the Jtepublic” It is 
" ravaging ” French " literature'' It has bound and gagged the 
"England of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson” It has brought us to 
such a low ebb of imbecility that since Dickens wetlave not had a 
single writer of any ment It is " the enemy,” the arch-enemy 
He " defies an artist ever to be able to live on good terms with a 
Protestant ” 

Clearly, therefore, it is not for us, poor msulanes that we are, to 
judge of the moral aspect of the " Naturalist” movement But 
sttll we may perhaps be in a position to judge of M Zola's pre¬ 
tensions to give scientific value to the novels of “Naturalism” 

* “ Le Roman Experimental," p 23 

+ “ Nous mourons de fausse vertu et do fausse pudeur,” says M Zola. I don't know 
that I should Apt ion have expected his end to come m precisely that manner 
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And here truth compels me to declare that the whole of his elaborate 
argument is, in my opinion at least, but as a glimmer of moonshine 
He himself shall help me to prove it, for M Zola does not always 
remember to be the man of science and puntaq of “ Naturalism/” 
He sometimes, as when wilting the sentence which I last quoted, 
thinks of himself as an artist, and as an artist, especially an artist 
who aspires also to be a critic, he has had occasion to seek for 
what he would call the “ formula” of his art Ho did so many 
years ago when writing tl Mes Haines,” and is evidently still quite 
satisfied with the result, ‘for he returns, in the “ Documents Lit- 
ttraires,” to the “ formula” which he then discovered, and quotes it 
with complacency I, too, am therefore justified in treating it with 
respect, and not regarding it as one of the utterances of what 
M Zola calls his hours of weakness—lus hemes laches This, then, 
is the definition “ A work of ait is a corner of nature seen through 
the medium of a temperament 33 A “ corner of nature * 33 Here we 
aic well withm the regions of science Astronomy, geology, botany, 
and, I will grant for the sake of argument, even sociology—all these 
toicr “ corners of nature,” more or less extended, all embrace facts 
and cerfam theories, more or less definitely established, explaining 
the facts and their relations But a “ temperament 1 ” "What has 
that to do with the matter' The astronomer doeAiot examine 
the stars “ through the medium of his tempciament,” nor a 
geologist the strata of the earth, nor a botanist the structure of 
plants And if a sociologist does so examine the phenomena of 
society—as, in fact, sociologists mainly do—why, then he is doing 
what m him lies to destioy the scientific character of his special 
“ ologv 33 No The object of the real scientist is to cultivate his 
•powus of observation, of classifying and systematising fact, and 
even to foster, while he restrains, that superb gift, the scientific 
imagination—but to get nd altogether of his temperament He 
wishes to ste his “ corner ot nature 31 in an absolutely dry light, and 
is great m so far as he succeeds 

But the artist, as M Zola very rightly tells us, docs see his " cornci 
of nature 33 tc through the medium of his temperament”—a Very 
different thing And as he images that corner of nature back to us 
in the mirror of his art, he shadows it with his gloom or floods it 
with his sunshine, his passion makes it hot and lurid, his imagina¬ 
tion irradiates it, his fancy plays over it, lus nobler aspirations 
glorify it with shafts of purest light, not a feeling of his soul but 
casts upon it some reflection These additions from the artist's 
temperambnt are of the very essence of art Without them the 
image of the corner of nature is but as a dry photograph if mirrored 
in paint, or as a dull statement of facts if mirrored m words 
It has no claim to Jie regarded as a work of art at all M Zola 
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himself would recognize this freely and always, if he were not 
blinded by his scientific pretensions Has he not gone so far as to 
say “In my view a work of art is an individuality, or 
personality What I look for above all else m a picture is 
a man, and not a picture ?”* And if the action of the individual 
upon the object presented be so all-important, what becomes of that 
dry light which is the light of science ? What becomes of oui 
novelist’s claim to sit m the professor’s chair, and conduct a series of 
experiments, coram populo, for the benefit of man ? 

A series of experiments—alas 1 shall I confess that that claim to 
attach scientific value to the novelist’s creations, as if they were 
experiments in science, and to employ them for the solutiou of 
social problems, seems to me moie illusory than all A novelist 
produces a certain character That character is born partly of 
observation, but very much more, if the character is to have life, of 
the novelist’s imagination It is placed by the novelist in a world, 
or, as M Zola would prefer to say, in an environment, which is also 
the result m part of observation and in part of imagination The 
envuonment acts on the character m a certain manner, and that 
M Zola regards as the equivalent of a scientific experiment Hut 
all the elements of a scientific experiment are wanting We touch 
fact at no stage of our proceedings When a chemist puts certain 
bodies into a crucible, he knows exactly what those bodies are, and 
to what action he subjects them, and his “ temperament ” has nothing 
to do with the result Here, however, the contents of the crucible 
arc hypotheses, guesses, surmises, intuitions, observations, and the 
altogether uncertain action to which they are subjected is “ tempera¬ 
ment” One might as well expect to obtain a purely scientific 
result by alchemy and the black art Of course I do not mean an? 
such absurdity as that the novelist’s observations of life and charactei 
go foi nothing, and that he has no power of revealing what lies hidden 
in the hearts and minds of men Ho possesses such power unques¬ 
tionably Take “ Adam Bede,” for instance We know the people 
in that book better, with a closer intimacy of knowledge, than nine- 
tenths of the persons whom we meet m actual life The world to 
which it introduces us is for us all as a corner of the real world 
The writer by her consummate art produces upon us the highest of 
art illusions—the illusion of reality Let us honour with all honour 
what is so admirable Let us honour it too much to palter with 
language, and talk of science when in fact we are dealing with art 

Now, of course there are temperaments and temperaments, some 
very good, and some not quite so admirable, and upon the quality of 
the temperament will jn a great measufe depend the quality of the 
art A few years ago, as I well remember, Mr Liebreich, the 

* “ Mea Haines ” 
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oculist, read a paper at the Royal Institution, proving, to his own 
but not Mr Raskin's satisfaction, that certain peculiarities in the 
pictures of Turner and Mulready were due to eye diseases, which 
prevented those artists from seeing the world as it is seen by men 
whose eves are quite healthy They looked at objects, such was 
Mr Liebreich’s contention, m the one case through a lens that had 
lost its shape, and m the other, its colour Even such a lens, as I 
make bold to affirm, is M Zola’s temperament, and if I were at the 
present moment reviewing his novels, nothing would be easier than 
to show what a distorting and sombre influence it has exercised upon 
his vision of nature’s corners, and how exclusively it has led him to 
dwell upon the dust and the cobwebs But my task here is only vqry 
incidentally connected with his novels I am dealing with him 
mainly as a ciitic If, however, I can show, as I think I can, 
what fantastic tricks that temperament of his has played with his 
criticism—why, then, I shall have disposed of his scientific pretensions 
even more effectually perhaps than if I had established the unscien¬ 
tific character of his fiction For the critic is bound to a severe 
and equitable impartiality which is by no means necessary to the 
artist 

M Zola’s temperament, the essential literary character of him— 
m speaking of this it must of course be understood that I place his 
private character entirely to one side Of what lie may be in the 
ordinarv relations of life I neither know, nor ha\e a right to know, 
anything It is only his chaiacter as a writer that can possibly be 
here m question When I sav, therefore, that the essential quality 
of his spirit is coarseness, I must be exonerated from all intention o F 
personal discourtesy Naturally, there are many other hues blended 
in the temperament through which he views life art, and letters 
But coarseness is the prevailing tone He seems to sec everything 
through what may be called an animal atmosphere Docs this 
expression seem unduly strong, and unwarranted bv the ordinary 
amenities of literature’ I scarcely think M Zola himself would 
repudiate it Possibly he might even rcgaid it as a compliment 
Has he not assured us that the result of all investigations into the 
various classes of society is ° immediately to reach the beast in man, 
whether covered by a black coat or by a blouse ” * And it is this 
beast which his temperament leads him always to see, and to see 
exclusively A swarming, huddled mass of growling creatures, each 
hounded on by his foul appetites of greed and lust, the strong 
succeeding rightly m virtue of their strength, and the weak, as 
rightly, being pushed into the mire—such is his outlook on 
humanity Love he scarcely recognizes save m its purely physical 

* 11 Nous armons toot de mute & la b6te bumaine, aoas 1 habit noir comme sens la 
blouse ’’—Homan Kxpirmental, p 266 
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aspect All nobler aspirations and emotions he regards as the lying 
inventions of ■writers who deceived their fellows in the dark ages 
before the dawn of " Naturalism ” For the conflict with the evil 
m itself which every soul of the better kind is impelled to wage 
unceasingly he has but words of sCorn Alas * there are some of us 
whose "temperaments’’ are less advanced,so that they cannot shaie 
his pride m the contemplation of man as the Yahoo, and might even 
see cause to regret that science should have power to " multiply 
tenfold the activity ” of a creature so foul and noisome 

Shall I show this temperament of M Zola m operation i His 
friend, M de Gtofccourt, a " Naturalist ” like himself, but with more 
delicate aspirations, had suggested to the younger writers of the 
school that they should take the higher classes as subjects of study, 
and so perchance produce novels of a somewhat better savour than 
have lately been current 

“ Excellent advict,” answers M Zola, “ but where are we to find that 
better world 9 If u e are curious, if we look through the keyholes, I 

suspect that we eh ill see in the higher classes exactly what we saw m the 
people, for the human inimal is, the same eveiy where, the garment only 
differs Such was the opinion I formerly maintained, and the echoes of the 
law courts justify me abundantly We who are people of mean condition 
and smill fortune, we only know the world through the disgraceful trials that 
bri ik out every winter ” 

Whereupon, taking for te\t a series of lamentable trials, and re¬ 
capitulating their incidents, he asks, with honest indignation 

“ Shall we be told that we are liars when we relate such things in our 
no\ els 9 Will people shrug their shoulders, and declare that we do not know 
tht world? Shall we be accused of taking pleasure in casting dirt upon it, 
and defaming It 9 The world—this is the world when any passion agitates it, 
when some violent drama tears aside its politeness and conventions Iilth is 
it the bottom of it ” * 

Is this quite f the dry, pure light of science 9 one is tempted to ask 
Are the only “ human documents ” on which any particular class 
inscribes its history the u Newgate Calendar ** and the police reports 9 
Can life in all its fulness—and one would fain add, in all its beauty 
—be studied only in the Divorce Court and the dd Bailey 9 Is 
there nothing of noble or good that lies outside the ken of the Public 
Prosecutor ? This is what comes of pursuing scientific investigations 
through the medium of a temperament f 

Take, again, M Zola’s criticism on M Daudet M Daudet, as 
we all know, is a writer *of very smgnlar charm There is abont Mm 
a fascination of sympathetic grace and poetry and strength Ejypn 

* Da Roman, ty. “ La Roman Experimental,” p 284 j 

+ M Zola, looking through hia temperament, regards Met Bottea as the right soubri¬ 
quet for th* typ4ear worinng man. About gave to htt working man the. aewnf^taet of 
La Usance So do temperaments differ , 

VOL LI F * 
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the rugged M Zola acknowledges an influence so seductive, * 
modulates the harsh tones of his voice when speaking of the life 
and works of this spoilt child of literary fortune, and like 

“ Fell Ckarybrfis, murmurs soft applause ” 

But what does M Zola see to praise, and what to dispraise, m 
M Daudet’s novels ? To us, poor Protestants that we are, and weary 
perchance of the dreary monotone of adultery that drawls through 
nearly all French fiction—to us there came a sense of relief in being 
introduced to a world m which some women were good and pure, and 
a few men not altogether scoundrels There e^jst, as we know, 
aspects of French life which French literature seems almost of set 
purpose to tieat with a conspiracy of silence One was grateful to 
anv wntei who had the courage to break that silence One was glad 
to meet with such characters as Madame Fromont or Madame 
Roumestan, to catch such a pretty glimpse of youth m its freshness 
and purity as may be seen m the famiUe Joyeuse, to note how chaste 
and m&idcnly is the sad love idyll of the poor lame work worn ai 
Desiree Delobelle But all this side of M Daudet’s talent is naught 
to M Zola What he has to say of IvYadame Fromont is contained 
in less than two lines, of Madame Roumestan he says nothing , of 
Desiree Delobelle he says little, while as to the famille Joyeuse, they 
are naturally the “ least successful point in the novel ” They are 
evidently not the result of actual observation " By contrast with 
the strong colour of the things really seen, they become all pale— 
they are tainted with conventional respectability ” They are <f to be 
condemned from every point of view” M Daudet is not to be tor- 
given tor sacrificing the peccant artist, Felicia Rujrs, to these 
bourgeoises, these “ dolls 33 Need M Zola have warned us that such 
“ objections 33 might possibly have been “ inspired 33 by “ his own 
writer’s temperament ? 33 

But it is the same throughout I could illustrate M Zola’s ex¬ 
clusive appreciation of the coarser elements m humanity by an) 
number of examples selected almost at hazard from the volumes 
before me What else is it that induces him to regard Messrs 
Erckmann-Chatrian as exhibiting m their novels a world all falsified 
by optimism, as presenting “ an eternal lie m their pictures of the 
soul ? ” To what else can be attributed his admiration for the “ real 
philosophy and living style ” of M Huysmans, who, “ as an observer 
not going beyond the facts, sees but the beast in man ” In truth, 
nothing mollifies this stem Naturalist TF he attacks the whole 
Romantic school, as he. does again and again, it is dearly not be¬ 
cause tbeir sentiment so often nogs hollow and false, hut because 

* “ Ce mot dc e&inetioa cat Ie mot juste ii s slduit bos amis, se<hnt ]p p»1>lu. 

buhut tous ceux qui Tout npproclifc ’’—Let flomanaert Naturahstes, p 257 
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they had any sentiment, any feeling, any aspirations at all He 
cannot forgive them According to him, they were all liars * We 
have not, on this side of the Channel, been m the habit of regard¬ 
ing the French stage as over-squeamish It is far too sqpeamish for 
our fautor of ,e Naturalism " He cannot away with its conven¬ 
tions ^ He devotes a whole volume to show that such shreds of 
reserve as it still retains ought ruthlessly to be torn away, and man 
be presented on the boards naked and unashamed 

Added to this coarseness df vision, which affects equally M Zola's 
outlook as an artist and as a cntie, there is that m him which affects 
his outlook as agsritic only, and yet is of such strength as to colour 
his criticism even more powerfully perhaps than his coarseness A high 
authority assured us some few years ago that the critics were those 
who had failed in literature and art The statement is sweeping 
There are critics who have never even tried to succeed in either, and 
such may find comfort in the thought that the men who have suc¬ 
ceeded are sometimes incapacitated by their very success from also 
succeeding as critics Few indeed are the artists who can suffi¬ 
ciently detach themselves from their own art to be able to judge 
the art of others, the methods of others, and the aims of others, in 
ah absolutely dispassionate spirit # Their comprehension has a com¬ 
paratively narrow boundary Their sympathies are lestricted Has 
not the author of the "Earthly Paradise ” lately told us that he feels 
no sympathetic admiration for the author ot <f Paradise Lost " and 
" Paradise Regained ? " And this one-sidedness, which in no way 
detracts from the artists' effectiveness as artists, and is often no doubt 
a help, may very much affect the value of their critical utterances 
They cannot criticize without, consciously or unconsciously, bringing 
their own productions into question M Zola is a case particularly 
m point No one can deny that he is a nd£hst of very great power 
His strength does not exactly lie where he thinks it does, as might 
be shown easily enough on due occasion, but of the strength itself 
there can be no question And it is simply as a masterful novelist, 
using his own works for universal standard and entenon, that he sits 
m the critic’s judgment-seat 

Let me illustrate my meaning M. Zola’s style is, according to 
the purists m such matters, very far from admirable It altogether 
lacks the beauty and dainty strength, the supreme charm, of the 
masters. Even a foreigner may note, m the volumes now before 
me, passages not a few in which the-metaphor is jumbled, and 
the meaning obscured the use of abstract instead of concrete 
terjns Accordingly, M Zola seems to make light of style u Whajfc 
value," he asks, “ should we attach to correctness, the observance of 
rules, the perfection of the whole ? There are pages, scarcely even 

* M Cherbuliez, m particular, “ lies at hu ease *’ 
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written m French, which are superior m my eyes to the most adorn- 
ably conducted works, for such pages contain a whole personality—they 
have the supreme merit of being unique and inimitable ” So, too, lit 
tells us m a long essay on the novel, that style is altogether a mattei 
of individuality, that “ it is possible to write badly, incorrectly, in a 
wild, harum-scarum way,” and yet take rank among the gods So 
also, he declares, “ it is not true that beauty alone is immortal, life 
is more immortal still, ” and “ the noise which is made about forjn 
will pass ” Again, among M Zola’s gift’s delicate, light wit assuredly 
finds no place He has nothing of what the French call esprit 
Accordingly, he gravely assures us that “ the man £f genius is not 
vpmluel, ” which is surely a strange assertion to come from a fellow- 
countiyman of Voltaire Or take a much more important matter 
According to M Zola,*“ there is not a critic in France ” French 
criticism seems certainly to have passed the meridian of its palmiest 
day Still, one has seen occasionally an article by M Scherer, or 
M Tame, or M Montegut, or M Deschanel, or M Renan in a literary 
mood, or even by the youDger writers of the Revue des Deux Monde <t, 
as M Brunnetieie—an article that was not without merit, so that 
so sweeping an assertion excites perhaps at first a feeling ot surprise 
The explanation, however, is not f|r to seek The function of the 
critic, m M Zola’s view, is to herald the advent of all new writers, 
and to proclaim their merits to the vvoild “ He must study their 
temperaments, show the rare qualities which they bring with them, 
and thus educate the public, which will at last be tamed # and rendered 
tractable There can be no nobler part than to accustom the great 
multitude to the troubling splendours of genius ” But unfortunately, 
as M Zola declares sadly, tbeie no critic of any name or powei 
who has proved worthy of the superb mission of thus '‘vulgarizing” 
the novels of the “ lljkuralist ” school M Montegut is simply 
“ made dizzy,” “ blinded ” by them, as by the sudden splendour of 
the sun M Tame, “ in whom the young novelists had put all their 
hopes,” has proved false, and turned out to be no more than a 
“ professor ” In short, there is no critic who “ will set everything in 
its right place, throw back the past into the shadow, and place the 
pieseqt m a great light of truth and justice,” and because there is no 
critic who will put himself at M Zola’s point of view for the parpose 
of advertising M Zola’s art, therefore there is no critic at all 

Politicians are judged from much the same standpoint M Zola 
makes short work of them “ Any one,” he declares, " may become 
a Secretary of State, if he really wishes it— and has no genius ” 

And be professes to explain ** why we, the writers, have so greaj a 
contempt for political* men . . Our pride comes of this, that we 
are in the only absolute which exists in the world, that of pure 
thought while they are struggling miserably m the relative of human 
things bound hand and foot by necessities of all kinds, condemned 
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to acts of cunning, folly, and crime ” Now, of course one mignt 
question how far it was consistent far so positivist a personage to 
claim to be in any absolute at all But letting that pass, I doubt if 
the reason here given fully accounts for M Zola's dislike for the 
politicians He himself seems to suggest another and a strongei 
reason, when he says, for instance, of Gambetta “ I am told that 
in painting and sculpture he despises our French school, and swears 
only by antiquity and the Renaissance, and likewise in literature 
that he limits his sympathy to the classics, and is thus more bourgeois 
than the bourgeois M Thiers Well, that is quite enough for me 
the man is judged He is not with us, tbe moderns and believers ” 
And again he declares, even more explicitly, m an article entitled 
“ Drunken Slaves,” “ m my eyes the crime of the band (of politicians) 
is unpardonable they do not love literature, and I hope that litera¬ 
ture will nail them to some eternal gibbet of ridicule ” There is no 
critic, as we have just seen, because no writer will say the right thing 
about the “ Naturalist ” novels, and even so, all politicians are con¬ 
temptible because they refuse to read those same novels with pleasure 
and approval, and to take them as a basis for scientific legislation 
Truly wc are becoming very exclusive M Zola looks forward to a 
time when the “ missionaries ot our sciences ”—mark tbe royal plural 
—will go forth to interpret “ our gospels, our texts of truth,” and 
“ conquer intellects ” I fear that in the church founded by these llot 
Gospellers of Naturalism there will be a very “short way with dissenters ” 
It is needless, perhaps, to say that m M Zola’s judgments on 
other writers the same spirit of rigid “ Naturalist ” orthodoxy 
prevails All the “ Naturalist ” authors, without any exception, so 
far as I can see, are very great men As to the authors of the 
earlier romantic generation of 1830, they $|£ what the French call 
his “ black beast,” the wehrWolf that lurks in the sombre places of 
his imagination' He rages against them continually Chateau 
bnand’s literary " royalty was but a disguise at which every one now, 
smiles ” Victir Hugo, compared to Balzac, and again to Littre, is 
but a rhetorician and a little man Alfred de Musset fares better, 
because, though “ at starting he seemed to have draped himself m 
the romantic rags, vet now we can almost believe that he adopted 
that carnival costume in order to cast ridicule on the dishevelled 
literature of the time ” r fheophile Gautier was but a player upon 
words—-a “ melodist playing a romantic air ” “ George Sand 

represents a dead formula—no more.” M Dumas the younger 19 
only ir “ brain all beclogged with philosophic fumes ” And so m 
Nor is it to he wondered at that they all did so badly, seeing that 
Romanticism itself is a “leprosy” In short, their merit, m so^far 
as they had any, was to “ hasten the advent of the Realist school ” 
This will be their “ eternal honour ” with posterity 

Now, I repeat, it is no part of my purpose to bring against 
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M Zola any charge of personal arrogance! still less of personal 
vanity All I wish to establish is, that in his criticism, as m his 
novels, “ temperament," and convictions of a fervour almost religious, 
play an altogether disproportionate part And, unfortunately, what he 
sees through temperament and prepossession he regards as seen m 
the dry light of science Hence his error In his narrowness of 
\ ision, he is, as it were, the Comte de Chambord of literature 

One word m conclusion M Zola claims again and again that 
the present is his, and the future also "A literature/’ he tells 
us, "is but the product of a society At the present hour our 
democratic society is beginning to find in ‘ Naturalism ’ jits literary 
expression, at once magnificent and complete ’’ Putting aside 
these adjectives as not tending to elucidation, it may perhaps be 
profitable to consider how far M Zola is right Is it true that 
Naturalism is a form of literature that will more and more commend 
itself to democracy ? Naturalism, as preached by M Zola, means 
an insistence on the coarser and more animal elements m human 
nature He himself is constrained to admit that there are *' certain 
things which it is impossible to put into print ” But what he is too 
squeamish to print to-day, others will glory in printing to-morrow, 
and an ever-widening circle of coarseness must be the result This 
is what “ Naturalism ” means as to subject As to style, it means 
rough, irregular power—crude, strong, gaudy colours in the pictures 
of life, and much hard hitting in controversy, everywhere a tone of 
exaggeration and violence It is a literary system m which there is 
no room for beauty, or grace, or,elegance, or distinction, a garden 
in which the fine flower of perfectness would be looked upon only as 
i withered weed Now, can it be truly said that there is nothing 
here calculated to appeal to the culture of the uncultivated ? 

But if it were rash to assert that M Zola, by vulgarizing litera¬ 
ture, will not be able *to reach lower strata of readers/we mays at least 
constantly affirm that his claim to be m possession of the future is 
no more than an ill and an idle dieam Let us grant that man 
has been developed from the brute Let us grant that there is a 
varying proportion of the brute still left in him But if there he 
one thing clearer than another m his obscure history, it is that the 
course of his development has led him gradually and ever more and 
more to emancipate himself from the brute, and to conquer his full 
manhood This is what civilization means This is what morality 
means This is the edifice which Christianity would crown with its 
sublime ideals Hen* lie our hopes for the future of the race * And 
M Zola, so far from marching, as he fondly imagines, m the 
advanced guard of human progress, is really loitering behind, and 
finding the while only too much pleasure in the companionship of 
laggards, malingerers, and camp-followers of the less reputable type 

Prank T Mar/ials 
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O NE result of the fierce and constant competition of the present « 
day has been the development of an exceeding sensitiveness in 
every class of business with regard to very small details of profit and 
loss The larger the business, the more important, m a certain sense, 
is the effect of such details 

The bearing of this upon railway business has been twofold 
On the one hand, the railway companies have lost no opportunity 
of extending their operations, even when the resulting profit has 
been such as would to the eye of the uninformed public appear to be 
microscopic On the otKer hand, bitter, loud, find frequent has been 
the outcry which has eome from a great variety of trades and indus¬ 
tries, complaining of their treatment by railway companies 

These complaints have not, as a rule, had any reference to the 
manner m which the services of the railways have been performed, 
for m pUnt of efficiency our English railways would be very difficult 
to surpass 

But before the Select Committee of the House of Commons (com¬ 
monly called Mr Ashley’s Committee) which, finally reported m 1882, 
after taking evidence during two sessions of Parliament, there were 
many expressions of the dissatisfaction which has beeia the ground of 
these complaints 

No one who reads that evidence would deny that the dissatisfaction 
is well founded, and that some remedy is really needed 

By /ar the loudest and most general complaint is that which is 
ditected against the low rates charged by railways upon imported or 
exported goods, as compared with higher rates charged by them upon 
articles produced m this country for home consumption 
1 The reiteration of this complaint has been more constant in the case 
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of the agnculturists than m that of any other classes, but this mav 
be to some extent accounted for by the fact that the low prices of im¬ 
ported foreign food affect more prejudicially that class than any other 
and that food bears a veiy large proportion to our other ljnports 
On the otliei hand, the agriculturist is also seriously affected b> 
the cost of moving an important part of lus raw material (vi/ , feed 
mg stuffs for stock and manures), as well as bv the cost of sending 
Ins own pioducc to a profitable market 

But it is by no means for agriculturists alone that this question of 
1 ill way rates has a vital interest, for in many branches of industry, 
and particularly in those m which operations are upon a large scale, a 
v< rv slight increase in the cost of movement either of raw material 
or of produce may swallow up all anticipated profit, and practically 
shut out the manufacturci from important markets 

At the same time, it must be borne m mind that most classes of 
men are at first sight icidy to believe that they are being unfanlv 
dealt with by others This tendency it is more difficult to counteract 
m proportion as the conditions of mutual accommodation aic impel- 
feetly understood 

It seems, therefore, worth while to endeavoui to pi ice before those 
who are interested in this question some of the conditions of the veri 
mtucatc problem of the settlement of railway rates 

This is of course only a small part; of the verv wide question ot rail¬ 
way policy, but it is a vciy important part, and one upon which 
there seems to be good giound for thinking that much less benefit is 
to be obtained by legislation than is generally supposed and hoped 
for from that source by the public Nor is it at all improbable that 
the direction of legislation, m order that it miy be beneficial, 
will be required to be very different from what has gcueially been 
anticipated 

It may be well at the outset to state that the writer ot this paper 
has no interest whatever in any railway in the world, and that his 
conclusions are the result of a brief, but, while it lasted, an assiduous, 
study jf the subject in connection with the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Bill brought in by Mr Mundella in March 1880, and read a second 
time m May One object of the paper is to discourage the indul¬ 
gence of hopes destined to be frustrated, and to turn the attention of 
those who are anxious to remedy the evils of which they feel the 
effects m a direction in which efforts are more likely to bring good 
results 

The Bill which has been mentioned was, as was stated by Mr 
Mundella in the House of Commons, to a great extent based upon 
one prepared by his predecessor at the Board of Trade, but it 
(ontained important additions and alterations, some of wliu h at first 
were much criticized, but may, it is hoped, by the consideration 
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of what follows be rendered more acceptable m proportion as their 
pm pose and intention become better understood 

A second object of this paper, therefore, is to remove objections 
to which an impel feet acquaintance with the subject has already 
given rise, and which may be expected to reappear if the Govern¬ 
ment, as is expected, repeat the endeavour to pass a measure of 
railway legislation 

Much information may be derived from the reports of Mr 
Ashley's Select Committee m 1881 and 1882, and from two articles 
by Sir Thomas Farrer—one m the Qtiat tei ly Review, vol exxv, 
p 287, 1868, and another in the Foi tmghtly Renew, vol xxxn 
New Series, 1882 The report presented by Sir B Samuelson, 
M P, l 1 It S , to the President of the Association of the Chambers ot 
Commerce of the United Kingdom on the Railway Goods Tariffs of 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland, is Well worth leading And no 
one who wishes to go thoroughly into the question should neglect 
to lead “ Railway Transportation, its History and its Laws/' bv 
Arthur T Hadley (New York, 1886) # 

First of all, it is most import int to recognise that the railway 
interest and the public interest ought to be considered, and, as far as 
possible, treated as identical 

This docs not mean that in every respect the railway shareholder 
(still less the lailway director) for the time being is likely to regard 
the question of rites from /lie same point of view as the producer 
or the consumer of home oi foreign goods But the public interest 
is a much wider and a much more enduring interest than that of 
any pioducc^ consumei, directoi, or shareholder And it is in this 
sense that it is of the first importance to consider the identity ot the 
public interest and the railway interest as a condition of the problem 
It is, however, certainly at the present time true *that the 
prosperity of the railways is essential to the public convenience and 
to the development of trade Nor should those who are specially 
interested m railways need to be informed that to develop trade and 
to consult the comfort and convenience of the public must be their 
first object, and that only by the pursuit of these objects can they 
hope to reach secure, and therefore permanent, prosperity 

It will be well here to enumerate a few of the spfecial points to 
which attention ought to be directed m any practical consideration 
of this subject for instance, the magnitude of the capital invested, 
the special circumstances and character of the investment, the 
different* charges which have to be met, the nature of the monopoly 
and the nature of the competition, the conditions of the traffic and 
its relatiops to other forms of trade, the various complaints and 
remedial proposals which have been made, and those which have, 
either after experience or as the result of discussion, been, abandoned 
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It may not be possible in this paper to deal separately with each and 
all of these points, but every one of them has distinct reference to 
the issue 

One of the most practically important characteristics of lailway 
undertakings, and*thereforc of the railway interest as a whole, is 
the magnitude of the investment It is supposed to exceed con¬ 
siderably our national debt This magnitude has of itself a special 
cflect upon the relation of railway enterprise to other branches of 
commerce, foi when once the capital is invested, not only can it 
never be withdrawn or contracted, 1 "but it constantly tends to increase, 
and constant expenditure is required to prevent its destruction 
And the success of the undertaking depends entirely on the well¬ 
being of other and wholly distinct forms of commercial activity 
Therefore railway companies are specially sensitive to depressions and 
stagnation of trade, and are specially interested in promoting the circu¬ 
lation of that which brings them the traffic, which is their life-blood 

The blood in their veins cannot accelerate its circulation tiU the 
acceleration* has commenced outside in other veins, nor, on the 
other hand, can anything stop circulation m then veins but their 
own ill-health or stagnation outside them 

Now, the first charge upon the revenue of every railway is an 
unvarying, or at any rate an undiminishing sum—viz , the interest 
upon the capital, to the magnitude of which attention has been 
drawn The capital itself is represented chiefly by the permanent 
waj, the rolling stock, and the station buildings and appurtenances, 
though these are by no means the only objects in which it is 
expended The interest upon this capital is a fixed chSrgc 

But besides this, there are other charges so constant as to merit 
inclusion with the interest of expended capital under the name of 
fixed charges These are chiefly such as reconstruction, replacement, 
repair, and the payment of an immense staff both for supeimtendence 
md labour These charges vary so slowly and so slightly that, 
although they are not actually invariable, they may be for all 
practical purposes regarded as if they were fixed charges A 
separate class of charges consists of those which are more imme¬ 
diately dependent on the amount of traffic, and which, consequently, 
bring with them a certain amount of remuneration These arc 
the cost of movement or transfer from point to point on the railway 
system, and the charges connected with collection, loading, covering, 
unloading, and delivery—all of which are grouped under the name 
of terminals f 

It is of course cfear that, although each of these classes of 
expenses are from the railway point of view constant, yet they 
cannot always bear the same proportion to each other or to the 
total Fortin some rates the cost of movement, in other rates the 
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teimmal services, maybe the most important, and m some each mav 
represent hardly any appreciable *fcost to the company, while iu all 
cases the fixed charges are a portion of the current expenses, which 
form in a certain sense part of the cost of service, and all these 
charges at all times have to be met 

Meanwhile, as has been said, the circumstances of railway busi¬ 
ness do not permit very elastic administration 

A railway, therefore, while it has the advantages which accrue 
from a monopoly both legal and natural, has also certain disad¬ 
vantages which are inalienable frfim its position, and if the net 
result be a loss, the loss would be ftlt not only by the railway 
company, but vciy severely bv the community at large It will, 
then, probably be admitted that, m the mtcicst ot the public, the 
efficient maintenance of the railway is the first point to be secured 
The railway company must be trusted to know at any 4 rate its 
own interest, and it cannot be said to be of any serious importance 
to the public from what sources the constant charges above 
mentioned are severally met by the railway company, provided that 
no undue preference be shown to the disadvantage ot particular 
ficightcis 

That is to say, it is of no real importance to the public—(1) that 
the fixed chaiges should uu all rates bear the same proportion to the 
cost of mbvement, nor (2) that the cost of movement should be paid 
for by a mileage late, nor (3) that terminal charges should be 
ui lforra upon all classes of goods at all stations 

And yet in some of the complaints made against the railways it 
would almost seem to be implied that the public had an interest in 
the apportionment by a railway company of certain of tbe charges it 
has to meet upon certain branches of the traffic, from which spring 
the general net receipts which are the source of its*revenue 

For this reason it may be well to state at once that there are 
certain classes of goods, the contents of which could not be made to 
pav a share of all of those charges, equal to what is easily borne by 
other classes, without great inconvenience to tbe public 

As a rough guide to the discrimination between classes of goods 
in this respect, it may be taken as generally true that tbe ability to 
bear high charges falls with the value of the goods carried 

It costs a railway very little more,or less to convey a ton of coal oi 
iron than to convey a ton of silk, but the disturbance of trade created 
by forcing railway companies to carry silk andr coal at the same 
rate would be very seuous For the Comparatively higher rate 
charged upon silk is paid without injury to trade, the amount of silk 
conveyed being trifling m comparison with the amount of coal, and 
the rate is repaid to the trader by tbe consumer m the price of silk 
goods, bearing, as it does, an insignificant proportion to tbe intrinsic 
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value of tlic goods But any increase id the charge upon coal would 
atlect \ asth lirger interests, and re act seriously upon many trades, 
to the manifest injury of the general public, coal being of small 
intrinsic value, and the rate for conveyance bearing therefore a 
largei proportion to that v alue than is the case with silk 

The above consideiations suffice to show that the relations of 
ruin ay traffic to the various other forms of trade arc complicated 
and peculiar 

It must further be borne in mind that the system of rating or 
fixing the vanous proportions of charge to be levied on different 
classes of goods must be based upon some definite general 
principle 

There appear to be two general principles, one or the other of 
winch must be adopted and adhered to as the fundamental principle, 
inasmuch as they are distinct and almost mutually exclusive hither 
*(1) the thaiges must be based upon “ cost of service,” which must 
luclude fixed charges, cost of movement, and terminals, or (2) the 
ch tiges must vary with the circumstances of the traffic, and must be 
based upon “ what the traffic will bear ” 

It is true that it may be possible to interlace these principles to 
some slight extent, but cither one or the other must be taken as the 
guiding principle, the application of which jnay perhaps be modified 
by the operation of the other Whichever is the guiding principle 
will be found in every rate 

If tin “cost of service” be the principle adopted, and if 
equalization be insisted upon, so that eveiy rate is to bear its part of 
til the charges upon the company, tlieie seems to be no escape from 
“ equal mileage rates, ” that is to say, that every consignment of 
goods or every passenger must be charged simply according to 
distance, with the addition of the terminal services required 

And at first sight, no doubt, this may appear to be the right basis 
Many persons are found to urge that legislation ought to impose 
this principle upon the railways 

But by one after another of the Commissions and Committees 
which have investigated this subject, this principle, in spite of all that 
has been said m its favour by many witnesses, has been abandoned, 
on the express ground that it would be in the interest neither of the 
public nor of the railways The following are the reasons quoted 
m the Report of Mr Ashley’s Committee from that of the Select 
Committee of the Jrlousc of Lords ot 1872, in which that Committee 
endorsed the conclusion of the Royal Commission of 1867 — 

“ (a) It would prevent railway companies from lowering their fares and 
rates so as to compete with traffic b) sea, by cinxl, or by a shoiter or other¬ 
wise cheaper railway, and would thus dcpuvi the public ot the benefit of 
competition and the company of a legitimate souicc oi profit 
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‘(b) It would prevent r ulwaj companies from nuking peiieotly 1 m 
irringementa for cairymg at d lower rate than usual gooes brought in larger 
md constant quantities, or lor carrying 4 or long distances at a lowci rate tlnn 
lor short distances 

“ (<) It would compel a comp my to carry over i line which has been 
very expensive m construction, or which, fiom gradients 01 otherwise, is very 
expensive in working, it the same rite at which it carries over loss expensive 
lines 

“ In short, to impose equal mile ige on the companies would be to deprive the 
pubhc o£ the benefit of much of the competition which exists oi has existed, 
to raise the ch irges on the pubhc in many i tst s wh n n the companies now find 
it then mteiost to lower them, uid to perpetuate monopolies in earn tge, 
trade, md manufactuie in favoui of those utes md places which are nearest 
or leist expensive, where the varying charge ot the companies now creates 
competition And it will be touivl tbit the supporter d equil mileage, when 
picssed, often rt illy mean, not that the rites they piv themselves ue too 
high, but that the rates others pay are too low ’ 

If, then, the principle that each class of goods is to be charged 
accoidmg to the distance over which it is cairted be surrendered, it# 
is clear that each class of goods cannot be made to pay a definite 
pioportion either of the fixed charges, or of the cost of movement, 
and therefore it is impossible to base the system ot rating upon 
“cost of service” as a fundamental principle to be recognized 
throughout 

But if the ‘‘cost of service” cmnot be taken as the fundamentil 
principle which is not to be lost sight ot m makiug any rate, aiul if 
it is the interest of the public that the railways should prosper, no 
alternative remains but to let the railways manage their own affairs, 
and apply their own knowledge gamed by experience in. the applica¬ 
tion of the other principle—viz, " what the traffic will bear ” 

And this is the conclusion which was come to by Mr Aslilcv’s 
Committee, after a very careful consideration ot the question in all its 
bearings They sum up their remarks ou this point in these 
words "Your Committee cannot recommend any new legislative 
interference for the purpose ot enforcing upon railway companies 
equality of charge ” In another place the same Committee use even 
a stronger phrase—viz , “ It may therefore be assumed that some ot 
the inequalities of charges complained of arc to the advantage rather 
than to the disadvantage of the public ” 

But it is in the application of this principle that numerous compli¬ 
cations enter into the question, from which apparently certain 
erroneous impressions have been derived 

There exists, for instance, m the minds of some persons an impres¬ 
sion that because some traders are charged less than an average for 
freight, theiejore others of necessity are compelled to pay more than 
they would be charged if the said low rate had not been given, in 
other words, that some pay more in ordei that others may pay less 
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It is assumed that when goods of any class are carried at less than 
the actual average cost of moving such goods, the railway company 
must be a loser by carrying them But this is not so 

To take the commonest and simplest case when trucks have to be 
returned full or empty, it is more profitable to railways to run them 
full than to run them empty, provided that the rates paid are 
sufficient to cover the difference between iqovmg them full and mov¬ 
ing them empty, together with the expense of filling and emptying 
them And anv business obtained at these rates by the railway 
will tend to relieve the rates for which the trucks were run out, m 
consequence of the charge for the run home being to some extent 
borne by the lates for the goods m the return trucks, although, in 
consequence perhaps of competition, the onlv rate obtainable for them 
m ty be far below the average cost of moving such goods 

Therefore the effect of the low rate m this instance is to relieve 
ijpboth the railway and the goods upon which the charge for the return 
journey would otherwise have fallen—vi/, the goods with which the 
trucks were run out 

Another erroneous impression which seems to be pievalent is the 
assumption that through tiaffic and local traffic ought to be dealt 
with on the same terms 

But m many if not most of the British railways at any rate, 
the through traffic between large centres of trade is subject to compe¬ 
tition, and at the same time is of such volume that even a share of it 
may be extremely important as a source of revenue 

It is obviously in the public interest that the force of competition 
should, wherever it is brought to bear, be allowed to have its full 
effect And it would not be difficult to show, by an argument 
analogous to that used in the instance of return trucks, that it is an 
advantage to the local trader that the railway on which he depends 
should be able to secure the through traffic by favourable through 
rates, so that it may not be forced to rely solely upon the local traffic 
For instance, the traffic from Liverpool to London is of sufficient 
c< nstancy and volume to be an object of competition to rival railways 
and steamship companies, and the loss by any railway company of its 
whole share of this traffic, in consequence of being crippled in com¬ 
petition by regulations as to rating, would tend to increase the burden 
which would then have to be distributed over the local traffic, but 
which the through rates, low though they may be in comparison, at 
present, to say the least, give help to bear 

Again, a through rate over the whole or a portion of the lines of 
one company may be an important portion of a rate for a long 
through route, extending over a distance covered by several companies 
not necessarily in competition with each other Such through routes 
and rates are often needed m order to forward trade by eqonomy ot 
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time and labour in the public interest, encouragement being given 
by their means to the use of the shortest route + 

The fact is, that the public interest renders it necessary that the 
railways shall be allowed to meet competition where it emts bv 
lowering their rates, and by tins and other means to foster trade in 
their own districts They must be trusted to look after their owii 
business, which, as has been already said, can only succeed by meet¬ 
ing the public wants The monopoly which is so often spoken of as 
to have assumed much larger proportions than it really has, is not so 
complete as to permit any considerable railway to boast that it is not 
subject m some part of its business to severe competition m the 
matter of through tiaffic 

The local traffic, on the other hand, is subject to a different set of 
conditions In the hrst place, it is in proportion more expensive than 
through traffic in respect of cost of service The local staff has to 
be maintained, roughly speaking, at a uniform minimum strength^ 
their hands may be full of work or may be often idle, but their 
number cannot be reduced, nor can the accommodation m sidings, 
goods stations, and so forth, be diminished, and all of these are 
sources of constant expenditure for maintenance The collection 
and delivery en route of local goods arc, in proportion to their value, 
more expensive than the starting, running, and arrival of through 
trains 

Per rontta, the local traffic being on a smaller scale and less con¬ 
stant, is more sensitive to overcharge , and it is the interest of the 
i ail wav to endeavour to encourage local traffic, because the develop¬ 
ment of it both adds to the through traffic and tends to widen the 
field for the normal rates 

As a matter of fact, it is for the most part true that the maximum 
rates allowed by Act of Parliament are rarely approached, even for 
local traffic 

A most important and instructive example of the operation of the 
motives which have been explained is given by Mr Hadley on 
pp 116, 117 of the book above referred to 

It was proved by practical experience that it was in the interest, 
not only of a railway, but of two different sets of traders m the 
same article, who used the railway, that that set of traders whose 
goods travelled the longer distance should pay less than the other 
set of traders whose goods travelled a shorter distance over the 
same fine All the parties concerned agreed to that arrangement 
as the most profitable to each under the circumstances Analogous 
cases may be found m many other places 

Sir Thomas H Farrer also gives a good illustration from German 
experience, in which the result of the establishment of through rates, 
calculated on the Same basis as the local rates, was the total loss to 
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the railway of the tlnough traffic, which was thereby immediately 
diverted to a water route And we m England have sea routes 
available on all sides 

The argument, so far, has been basest upon the effect of the rates 
upon railway business 

Hut there is another point of great importance to home producers, 
and (specially to local tiaders, which is brought out in the evidence 
gnen before Mr Ashley's Committee 

fhe importation of foreign food is mamlv for the population of 
our great centres, such as the black country and the metropolis 
In consequence of the through rates it now goes there direct from 
the ports But if these through rates were not given, the importa¬ 
tions from abroad, instead of going direct to the centres of 
population, would, on arrival at the ports oi importation, remain 
there for distubution in those districts which at present feed the 
ports, instead of being fed by them 

Consequently, the interest ot our aguculturists is rather to allow 
the progress of that food, the importation of which they cannot 
pi event, to be as direct and rapid as possible towaids its destination, 
aud to encourage the acquisition of that traffic, if it must exist, by 
whatever railway they themselves are interested m, instead of 
attempting to arrest its progress from the ports through the country, 
and thus risk the spoiling of their nearest markets, besides spoiling 
the business of their nearest railway 

It would be unwise even to insist that the through rate shall Hot 
be lower than the rate for any shorter distance 

An excellent illustration of this can be derived from the 
L & S W R and the G W It, both of which railways go from 
London to Exeter, the 6WR being twenty-five miles longei than 
its uval Competition for the Exeter traffic renders it necessary 
that the G W It should make its Exeter rate no greater than the 
L & S W It Exeter rate If the limit above mentibned were made 
compulsory, as is often urged by complauiauts against inequality, the 
Result would be that the GWR would be forced to be content with 
lower average rates throughout than the L & S W R, but with a 
longer line to maintain 

There appeare, however, to be one rule which may fairly be insisted 
upon m defence (to adopt for a moment the language of a Protec¬ 
tionist) of the home producer from excessive foreign competition 
It does not seem too much to demand that similar goods, similarly 
packed, m similar quantities, and in every respect without exception 
requiring similar service, should be conveyed at similar rates over 
the same portion of a line or the same route, without regard to the 
rountry of ortgm 

But if the terms of this demand be carefully considered, it 
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will not he found that very much is gamed by it for the local trader 
or the agricultural freighter, for it would mean that he must 
conform precisely to the conditions under which importers get their 
through rate m order to be able to claim similar advantages TLct 
something, however, would be gamed is apparent from the following 
facts, given before Mr Ashley’s Committee (answers 1021 sqq, 1881) 

“ The rate for foreign cattle from Newcastle to Manchester is £2 4? 3d , for 
English £3 7s per small waggon, and corresponding difference for large 
waggons 

“ The sheep rates are—for foreign sheep £2 4? 3 d , for English £2 14* , m a 
small waggon, £2 19* 3d and X3 5i 9d respectively m a large one 

“ For seven imported cattle, carnage from Newcastle to Wakefield would 
be £1 11 s Gd , for seven English, in i similar wiggon, £2 12a 

“ The foreign cattle are placed in the through 1 ist trains, whereas this 
accommodation is refused to home stock ” 

Other instances might be quoted 

It would be difficult for the railways to show that these do not 
amount to undue preference, and this burden of proof Mr Mundella 
in his bill proposed to place upon them 

The arguments given above have been by some (e g , by Mr J 
Buckingham Pope m “ Railway Rates and Radical Rule, 188 i") 
regarded as simply “ railway ” arguments, and m Mr Pope’s book— 
which, by the way, is written specially for “ electors ”—Sir Thomas 
Farrer is much taken to task for having adopted this line of argu¬ 
ment before the Committee, and in one of the articles above referred 
to A passage is cited from Mr Barclay’s draft Report submitted 
to the Committee, which embodies the essence of what may fairly be 
called the anti-railway argument, as follows — 

“ The business of a railway is to carry traffic, and when, by carrying it 
at an unremunerative rite (tint is, offering a bounty), or by charging exces¬ 
sive latcs (tbit is, imposing a tax), a railway company diverts traffic or pro¬ 
duction from the natural ind consequently the cheapest channels, it must 
thereby increase the general cost of commodities to the consumer ” 

It is curious, and so far satisfactory, that the complaint here is 
ostensibly directed against the raising of prices of commodities by 
one who was pleading the cause of the agriculturist 

But the paragraph cited Contains a petitio prtncipn, the nature of 
which it was partly the object of this article to expose—viz, that 
the low through rates must be unremunerative, and the local rates 
excessive 

No one denies that the railway companies, like all other com¬ 
panies, are often obliged to make sacrifices to meet # competition 
the plea is, that these saenhees are beneficial and not detrimental, 
either to the general public or in the long run to the railways, and 
that they tend to lower rates all round, rather than to raise them 

VOL LI o 
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Terminals 

Up to this point our attention has Deen occupied with rates 
charged to covet the fi\ed charges and the cost of movement, and it 
has been contended that, in the interest neither of the public nor of 
the railways ought uniformity to be insisted upon by legislation 
There is another entirely distinct class of rates, to which rcfeience 
his been made, and to which careful attention is not less required 
It will again be pleaded that uniformity imposed by legislation is 
not the right remedy for the evils complained of 

The cost of collection, loading, covcung, unloading, and deliver¬ 
ing which are the chief items included under the determination of 
“ terminals,” falls upon the railways for most descriptions of freight 
The disputes that have arisen over this class of rates, owe then 
ongm chiefly to the fact, that in the earlier legislation concerning 
railways the functions they had to perform were expected to be 
very different fiom what they have since become 

They ire now practically carriers, but they were originally regarded 
mciely as owners of permanent way 

The transition has bi cn gradual, and now it is shown by suoccssn c 
\cts as they are passed that the recognition of charges for the ser¬ 
vices incidental to the work ot carriers is necessary 

There can be little doubt that for all parties it is dcsnable that 
terminal charges should be cleaily distinguished from the othei rates, 
and clearly classified and legalized That this is so in the case ot 
the smallei traders and agncultuiists needs no demonstration, for 
they have not as a rule sufficient hands to devote to these services 
at a distance from their workshops and homesteads, without Joss of 
time and labour Whereas the railway company, in undertaking 
these services upon its own premises, is only performing part of the 
functions for which it is specially intended 

While, however, these functions can be most cheaply and adequately 
performed us a rule by the railway companies, and ought to be paid 
foi on a public, intelligible, and legally recognized classification, there 
is, on the other hand, nothing contrary to public policy in permitting 
railway companies to make special terms with wholesale traders or 
local associations, by whom cithei greater or smaller services are 
required with either greater or less regularity 

There may be some ground for the claim on the part of the 
companies to be allowed to distinguish between “ station ” and 
“ handling ” terminals, but to the general public it does not 
much matter whether this distinction is or is not legalized It is 
obvious that the services rendered for differept claves of goods, and 
for the same classes of goods at different stations, differ widely 
What is really requisite is, that the public should know clearly before¬ 
hand what services they tan obtain, and what they wiU have to pay 
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for them , and wheiever special rates, whether high or low, are 
given or charged, the justification for the exception ought to be made 
pubhc without any necessity for recourse to litigation 

This very desirable publicity was one of the results which rnighf 
have been anticipated if clauses 24 and 28 of Mr Mundella's Bill 
had become law, providing for classification and publication of rates 
and charges, and for*tlie publication of reports upon complaints, and 
the adjustment of them, thiough the action of the Board of Trade 
sine ulld solemmtate, or, at any i ate, without all the expense and 
ceremony attendant upon Litigation 

Reference was made early in this papei to the prictical effect of 
the magnitude ot the capital mvolvccL m lailway enterprise Two 
other practical effdets, due partly to the same cause, are seen in (1) 
the power with which, as with the vis meitue of a gieat mass, the rail¬ 
way companies are able to resist attack by litigation, and (i) the 
consequent immunity with which they have been able to make too 
free with differential, preierential, imd, it is to be fi ared, secret and 
private lates 

Publicity, as*far as it can be obtained, will go far to bieak down 
this abuse of the advantage the companies must alwavs to sonic 
extent possess from the length of their purses, but more by far 
will be achieved bv curtulmg the power ot appeil, and by diminishing 
the difficulties caused by the expenses of litigation 

Towards the attainment of the 1 ist-named object a most important 
step will have been gamed when locus standi has been given to local 
authorities and associations, and chambers of commerce and agri¬ 
culture By tins piovision a coiporate purse will be substituted for 
a private purse, and public opinion will be aroused to support local 
claims And a yet furthei step of hardly less importance towards 
the same end is the mobilization of the Railway Commission as a 
court ot record .j 

It is much to be hope|qa^^ none of the proposals above referred 
to will be allowed to drfjoop/ of the Railway Traffic Bill when it is 
again brought forward, §no that while less alarm may be stirred up 
among railway shareholders, less picjudice against railway companies 
may exist m the j ublic mind 

There are several other very important points which were aimed 
at in the last and with which the next Bill will of necessity have to 
deal It has not been thought necessary, nor would sp^' i ji ^ nit, 
to deal with them m this paper, as they are not qui^*®° e ^ ig £ 
general interest, and have not yet met with such S enCT,1 ° eatra i 1Z g^'\ 
Meanwhile, agreement has nearly been arrived at upo J * \ 

can be done, and the earlier that is done the l ^ all 

Charles T* 81 ' Nov ilrio, 
o 2 - * 
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PROFESSOR DICEY ON HOME RULE * 


E VERY sensible advocate of Horae Rule for Ireland must feel 
I grateful to Professor Dicey for the “ease” which he has made 
out against that policy It is refreshing, in the*first place, to 
encounter in so heated a controversy a disputant who never loses his 
tempi r, nevei calls his opponents names, never takes a paltry advan¬ 
tage, is uniformly courteous, strives to be scrupulously fair, and 
who is evidently less set on defending a foregone conclusion than on 
defeating what he believes to be a dangerous experiment in politics 
These are great merits, but they are not the only merits of Professor 
Dicey's volume The chief value of his book lies in the fact that it 
is an exhaustive summing-up, vigorously written and lucidly arranged, 
of the case against Horae Rule A Home Ruler must feel, when he 
has read it, that he knows the worst that can be said against him 
And that is an immense relief It is also a gieat advantage in 
another way For if such a champion as Professor Dicey has failed 
to destroy the case which he has assailed, that case may fairly be re¬ 
garded as triumphant A more formidable antagonist is not likely 
to appear in the arena And this is the estimate which the opponents 
of Home Rule m the press and on the platform have formed of Pro¬ 
fessor Dicey's “ Case against Home Rule ” Their ablest organs have 
saluted it as an unanswerable summary of their thoughts and reason¬ 


ing A book which wins such encomiums as this from the Spectator 
an■/‘jamais, and from Lord Selborne among lawyers, may well be 
yAndlmg 4 g 8 trongest argument that has yet been offered, or is 
jiuch matteryagainst Home Rule 

.obvious that opponents of Home Rule prudent in going into 
Lc ' he same \ 

* \ « Jase against Home Rule ” By A V Dicej, B C L , LL D, Vinenan 

ProfesS rea *v Law in the University of Oxford London Murray 1880 
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raptures over Piofessor Dicey's book 9 Let it be assumed, for the 
sake of argument, that he has destroyed the case for Home Rule 
Has he not destroyed much else besides 9 What becomes of the case 
of the “ Unionists,” whether Liberal or Tory, if Professor Dicey’s 
argument is to hold the field ? Professor Dicey is certainly logical, 
from his own point of \iew He is not afraid to face the conclusion 
to which his reasoning inevitably leads He sees plainly that the 
alternative to Home Rule is the maintenance of the present system 
of Irish Government, administered, indeed, more humanely, more 
justly, more intelligently and firmly, and supplemented by a solution 
of the agrarian problem , but the same system still, unless it can be 
altered^—which Professoi Dicey thinks desirable—m the direction of 
the Fiencli system, m the direction, that is, of more centralization 
and less self-government Not only does he hold, “ uith the firmest 
conviction, that any scheme of Home Rule in Ireland involves 
dangerous, if not fatal innovations on the constitution of Great 
Pnitam,” he is equally convinced (1) that Ireland possesses “none 
of the conditions ” necessary for “ local self government, " (2) 
that the lush could not be induced to accept any such boon in 
answer to then demand for Home Rule JIis own view is, “ that in 
Iicland, as iu France, an honest centralized administration of 
impartial officials, and not local self-government, would best meet 
the real wants of the people ” * He is therefore a “ supporter of 
things as they are " , t'tiv* 

On the other hand, all the opponents of Home Rule irerytkindfcfoit 
or out of it—with the distinguished exceptions, as far lS 0V ^»w, of 
Professor Diccy and Mr Justice Stephen—consider tj | some 
extension of local self-government in Ireland is both iSsu^ble and 
inevitable There is much difference among them as to method, 
time, subject-matter, and limits of local government, but all start 
with the assumption that some kind of self-government must be 
granted to Ireland Lord Hartmgton is of opinion “that it is 
desirable for Irishmen that local institutions of self-government such 
as are possessed m England and Scotland, and such as we hope to give 
in the next Session in a greater extent to England and Scotland, 
should also Be extended to Ireland " He “ would not shrink from a 
great and bold reconstruction of the Irish Government" And 
instead of thinking, with Professor Dicey, that “ an honest centralized 
administration of impartial officials, and not local self-government, 
would best meet the wants of the people," he “would not be disposed 
to deny " that Irish administration “ is at present too centralized m 
Dublin "+ 

Mr Shaw-Lefevre has “ informed the public | that Mr Chamber- 

* Pp 26-3J, 134,137-8, 279, 288 + Speech in Belfast, Nov 5,1885 

t Speech at Manchester, May 7,1886 
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lam” m June 188“) “proposed to the Cabinet a scheme for a 
National Council foi Ireland His National Council was to 

consist of two orders,” was to embrace all Ireland, “ and Ulster was 
not to have a separate Council ” Mr Chambeilam has also advocated 
Mr Butt’s Home Rule scheme, * the American 8} stem of State 
T egisl ituics,-j and the form of Home Rule which prevails in the local 
Legislatures of the Canadian Dominion j 

Su George Trevelyan has proposed ‘ a fieely-elected bodj,” to 
which lie would commit “ the charge of the higher and the middle- 
class education of the country All public funds, all payments from 
the Exchequer on behalf of education, should be placed m the hands 
of this body Whatever moie was wanted should be raised by internal 
li ish taxation, which this elective board should levy at its will, the 
State interfering only so far as to sec that the system of taxation was 
fair and just to all classes ” He " would have no ix officio Govern¬ 
ment members ” To these elective boards he would also hand over 
“ Government loans and grants to public bodies 01 to individuals , 
bridges and roads, and asylums, even the administration of the poor- 
rates and the s\ stem of poor relief ” 

Lord Selborne, too, who has pronounced a public culogium on 
Professor Diccy’s book, was one of a Cabinet which certainly intended 
to grant a considerable extension of local self-government to Ireland 
Mr Goschcn also, I believe, lias cxpiessed himself m the same 

sense 1 ^ . 

ise are , 

’ ’s voli® lount *, ™ ien ’ cau ^hc liberal Unionists claim Ihofessor 
Dicd^ vh au a a by ? H he is opposed to Home Rule, lie is also opposed 
to t r “ ious and mutually destructive schemes A contiover- 
sialis ies \ respects the laws of logic cannot take as much of an 
argun s suits lus convenience he must take it entire or leav e it 
alone 1)1 ri Piofcssoi Dicey’s book is good against the policy of Home 
Rule, it is also good against the policy of the Liberal Unionists 
Home Rulers may fling it at their heads with as much justice as they 
have been flinging it at the heads of the Home Rulers 

Rut what of the Conservative party ? In his speech on the 
Address last September Lord Randolph Churchill declared that “ the 
great sign-posts of the policy ” of the Government wire “ equality, 
rimilarity, and simultaneity of treatment, as far as practicable, in the 
development of a genuinely popular system of local government in 
all the four countries which form the United Kingdom " $ On this 
Professor Dicey observes 

“ The true watchwords which should guide English democrats in their 
de dings with Ireland, as in fauth with every other part of the United 

* Letter in Daily Nevg of May 17, 18SG 
\ (speech on hrat reading of Mr Gladstone s Home Rule Bill 
t Speech on second reading of Mr Gladstone s Home Itule Bill. 

§ Hansard, \ol 308, p 132 
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Kingdom, are not ‘equality,’ * similarityand ‘simultaneity’, but ‘unity of 
government,’ ‘ equihty of political rights,’ ‘ diversity of institutions ’ ” * 


Professor Dicey gives reasons for this opinion, which appear to me 
to be valid 

Lord Salisbury has never, as far as I know, expounded, his views at 
length on the question of Irish government, but his Newport speech 
shows that he Has thought out the subject much more thoroughly than 
Lord Randolph Churchill, or even than the h uliug men among the 
Liberal Unionists The institution of loctl self-government m Ireland 
he pionounced to be “a very difficult question/’ ^nd in the following 
passage he placed his fingci at once upon the kernel of the difficulty — 

“A local authority is more exposed to the tempt ition, and has moie of the 
facility tor enabling a majority to be unjust to the minority, th m is the case 
when the authority derives its sanction and extends its juusdiction over a 
wide irei That is one of the weaknesses of locil authorities In a large 
central authority the wisdom of sivertl paits of the country will correct the 
folly or the mistakes ot one In a local authority th it conection to a much 
grcatei extent is wanting, uicl it would be impossible to leave that out of 
sight in the extension ot any such local authority to Ireland ” 


This seems to me a much wiser and more statesmanlike view than a 
National Council with a multitude of elective boards scattered broad¬ 
cast ovei Ireland, or even than Lord Ilartington’s suggestion that f tlic 
extension of Irish management over Irish affairs must be a £^ijrth of 
small beginnings/’ leading up to such “ a gicat and bold th-yUnna,^” 
tion of the Irish Government ” as shall eventually $now of, /and 
something “ like complete control over liei own affairs ’ to w haful ti- 
tude of local boards all o\er Ireland, without a recogm Jntral 
authonty to control them, would inevitably become facile irnt/ruments 
in the bands of the emissaries of disoidei and sedition ■>st\nd even 
apart from any such sinister influences, they would be almtni certain 
to yield to the temptation of being oppressive, extravagant, and 
coirupt, if there weie no executive power to command their confi¬ 
dence and enforce obedience Without the previous creation of some 
authority of that kind it would be slider madness to offer Ireland 
the fatal bqon of local self government It would enormously 
increase without conciliating the power of the Nationalists, and would 
make the administration of Ireland by constitutional means simply im¬ 
possible The policy of the Liberal Unionists is thus much too large 
or much too small It is too small to conciliate, and therefore too large 
to be given with safety All these proposed concessions arc liable 
to one insuperable objection, they would each and all enable the 
Irish to extort Home Rule, but under circumstances which would 
rob it of its grace and repel gratitude Mill has some admirable 
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observations bearing on this subject, and I venture to quote the 
following passage — 


“ The gri itest imperfection of popular local institutions, and the chief cause 
of the fulurc which so often attends them, is the low calibre of the men by 
whom they ire almost always can ltd on That these should be of a very 
miscellaneous character is, indeed, pirt of the usefulness of the institution, 
it is th it circumstance chiefly which renders it a school of political capacity 
and general intelligence But a school supposes teachers as well as scholars, 
the utility of the instruction greatly depends on its bringing inferior minds 
into contict with superior, a contact which in the 01 dmlry course of life is 
altogether exceptionil, ind the w int of which contributes more thin anything 
else to keep the gener^ity of m inkmd on one level of contented ignorance 
It is quite hopeless to induce persons of a high class, either socially or 
intellectually, to tih< a sh ire of local iduunistration in i corner by piecemeal 
as members of a Paving Board or i D/ainage Commission ^ 

Mr Mill goes on to argue that it is essential to the healthy work 
ing of any scheme of local self-government that it should be under 
the control of a central authority which is itself m harmony with 
public opinion 

Both experience and authority arc therefore on Piofessor JDiccy’s side 
when he rejects all petty schemes of local boards which maybe suggested 
as an answer to the demand for Home Rule None of such schemes 


would satisfy the demand, and, failmg^to satisfy it, would be simply 
mischievous For practic il purposes, thu eforc. Professor Dicey pi oves 
too miHi lie is a prophet without followers —vox clamant is in 
des# a y e Those who piofess to follow him are all backsliders When 
th^» Y > g V oIr* je brink of his conclusion they shiver and turn back 
He 1 » U(f s done a signal service to the cause of Home Rule by 

torci^ |g e question to a definite issue between that policy and the 
presentv^lem, between a fresh departure and “ things as they are” 
He belieL s with I)t Beaumont, and so do I, that what is needed m 
Ireland Pi* “ a strong central government,” " an administration superior 
to parties, under whose shadow a middle class might spring up and 
become enlightened, while the power of the aristocracy was passing 
away ” Dc Beaumont said what Lord Beaconsfield expressed some 
half-dozen years aftcrwaids, in one of the most powerful speeches ever 
delivered m Parliament on the subject of Ireland—namely, that Ire¬ 
land possessed " the weakest executive in the worldan executive 
which could not enforce justice all round, and which left the 
mass of the population at the mercy of a prejudiced oligarchy There 
was then—that is, about fifty years ago—no educated middle class in 
Ireland, and*De Beaumont could think of no better plan for getting 
rid of Dublin Cattle government and demolishing the power of the 
dominant caste than by "drawing closer the bond between England and 
Ireland, bringing Dublin as near as possible to London, and turning 
Ireland into an English county ” This be proposed to do by " re- 

* “ Considerations on Ropreaentatn c Uoi irnmeut,” p 281 
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forming the Viceroyalty and abolishing the prevailing system of local 
administration ” 

But Professor Dicey is m error m supposing that De Beaumont, 
■whose work de«enes all the praise which he bestows upon it, recom¬ 
mends this drastic remedy as the normal method of governing Ire¬ 
land On fee contrary, he speaks of it as a temporary expedient, 
necessary " during the period of transition through which Ireland 
was passing " So intolerable, in fact, did De Beaumont consider the 
administration of Ireland, so deep seated seemed to him its^maladies 
and vices, that he saw no hope except in the entire uprooting of the 
whole system And this, m Ins opinion, could only be done by 
transferring the seat ol Irish goicrnmcnt to England -While the trans¬ 
formation was Ding on This seems to me clear from the very pas¬ 
sage which Pro essor Dicey has quoted, and which 1 give in a note, 
in order that the reader mav judge for himself The “ local 
administrations ” winch De Beaumont proposed to abolish could m 
no sense be described as examples of local self-government They 
bad no representative t haracter, and the people had no voice in them 
whatever In shoit, De Beaumont saw plainly what Burke deplored 
more than forty years preuously, when he wrote the following words, 

almost from his deathbed —- 
thu - ' £ 

“ All tbwv vils of Ireland y ^within itsdf English government has 
armed out Jrcl md without ~ & tion of a peppercorn rent in power or 
s tifluence, public or nidivi y q ? a the little n irrow f iction that domineers 
^veji er e Througli tli it ilonAf ec, feel, licir, or understand everything rda- 
\s ^ivc to that kingdom Nbi do i tty my way interfere, that I know of, except 
i giving their cr ntemnee and tlie £ motion of their names to whatever is 
done by that Jun 10 ” f 
cc 

De Beaumont proposed a reconstruction of Irish government, and, 
as a necessary prelimma y condition, he insisted on the destruction of 
the Junto, and the rerp ** d bodily for a time of the Irish Administration 
to England Is it poo&ole to conceive a more emphatic condemna¬ 
tion of the system which Professor Dicey upholds with all the resources 
of a well-stored mind and the dexterity of a skilled dialectician ? I 
do not forget that the disestablishment of the Irish Church and the 
Laud Acts are subsequent to tfie publication of De Beaumont’s 
book But that fact does not affect tjje question, for the system 
of Irish administration has remained essentially the same 1 
humbly submit, therefore, that De Beaumont, though summoned as 

* “La r<fforme de la vice rojaute et l’aboljtion des administrations locales d’lrlande 
ne sont, sans doute, que des changements de forme Mais ce sont des moyens pratiques 
indispensables pour ex£cuter les reformes politiques dont ce pays a besom II faut que, 
pendant la penode de transition nU te tronve l’lrlande, ceux qui la gouvernent soieni 
places absolument en debors d’elle, de ses mceurs, de ses passions, il faut que sou 
gouvernement cesse compUtement d fetre lrlandais, il faut qu’il soit entiorement, non 
pas anglais, mais remis a des anglais ” 

+ Buiko tn ‘ Irish Affairs,” edited by Matthew Arnold, p 37C 
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a "witness m suppoit of tlie " Case against Home Rule,” is in reality 
a most powerful witness for the other side 

Nor is this all 1 shall venture to put Professor Dicey himself into 
the witness-box, and appeal to his own most candid admissions as an 
aigument against the “case” which lie has set up He is not blind, 
like more light-hearted opponents of Home Rule, to tfle danger of 
the course which he iccommends " TVc have nothing before us,” he 
says, "but a choice of difficulties or evils ” "Any possible course 
open to English st itesmanship involves gigantic inconvenience, not 
to say tremendous perils ” Certainly the perils of maintaining the 
Union in its present form and under existing conditions must be 
sufficiently apparent fiom Professor Dicey's succinct summary of the 
problem 

‘ Tlie maintenance of the Union [I should add in its present toim] must 
ncccfcsauly turn out i*- severe a tusk is evei tixcd i n ition’i cuoigies, for to 
mamtun the Union wilh uiy good effect, me ms tli vt, while relusmg to accede 
to the wishes ot millions of Irishmen, we must sedulously do justice to every 
iui dcmind irom Ireland, must strenuously, and without fear or 1 xvour, 
assert the equil rights of landlords ind tenmts, ol Pi ote stints and Catholics, 

mil muJ, it the same time, put down eveiy outiage md reform evuy abuse ” 

* 

U hat hope is tlicre of this ? Our only guide to the proba¬ 
bilities of the futuic is our experience of the past And what has 
that been in Ireland > In every yeai since the Legislative Union 
there have been multitudes of men in England as upright, as 
enlightened, as well intentioned towards Ireland, as Professor Diecy, 
and with better oppoitumties of translating their thoughts into acts 
Yet what has been the ycsult? Si momwunlum tequnis rnnimynte 
Behold Ireland at this moment, and examine every yc ar of its histoiy 
smee the Union Do the annals o#any constitutional Government in 
the woild piesent so portentous a monument of parliamcntai y failure, 
so vivid m example of a moral and matenal rum " paved with good 
mtcntions” f Therein lies the pathos of it Not from malice, not from 
cri elty, not from wanton injustice, not even from callous indifference 
to suffering and wrong, does our misgovernmcnt of Ireland come If 
the evil had its root in deliberate wrong-doing on the part of England 
it would probably have been cured long ago But each generation, 
while freelv confessing the sms of its fathers, has piotested its own 
innocence and boasted of its own achievements, and theD, with a 
phansaic sense of itetitude, has complacently pointed to some in¬ 
scrutable flaw m the Irish character as the key to tlie Irish problem 
The generation which passed the Act of Union, oblivious of British 
pledges solemnly given and lightly broken, wondered what had become 
of the prosperity and contentment which the promoters of the Union 
had promised to Irclaiid The next generation made vicarious 
penance, and preferred* the enactment of Catholic emancipation to the 
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alternative of cml wai, and then wondered in its turn that Ireland 
still remained unpacificd Then came a terrible famine, followed by 
evictions on a scale so vast and cruel that the late Sir Robert Petl 
declared that no parallel could be found for such a tale of inhumanity 
m “ the records of any country, civilized or barbarous w Another 
generation, pluming itself on its enlightened views and kind inten¬ 
tions, passed the Encumbered Estates Act, which delivered the Irish 
tenants ovei to the tender mercies ol speculators and money-lenders, 
and then Parliament foi a time closed its eyes anil eais, aud relied 
upon force alone to keep Iieland quiet It rejected cveiy suggestion 
of reform in the land laws , and a gieat Minister, himself an Irish 
-landloid, dismissed the whole subject in the flipp uit epigram that 
“ tenant right was landlord-wioug " Since then the Irish Church has 
been disestablished, and two L ind Acts have been passed, yet we 
seem to be as far as ever fiom the pacification of Ireland Surely it 
is tunc to inquire whether the evil is not inherent m our system of 
governing Iieland, and whether there is any other cure than that 
which Dc Beaumont suggested, namely, the destruction of the system 
It is probable that there is not in all London a more humane or a 
moie kind-hearted man than Lord Salisbury Yet Lord Salisbury's 
Government will do some harsh and inequitable things m Ireland 
this winter, just as Mr Gladstone's Government dul (lining its term 
of olhee The fault is not in the men, but in the system which they 
have to administer I see no reason to doubt tli it Sir M Hichs-Beach 
has done the best he could under the circumstances, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, bad is the best In a conversation which I had with l)r 
Dollingcr while he was m full commuuion with Ins Church, I ven¬ 
tured to ask him w hethcr he thought that a new Pope, ot liberal ideas, 
foree of charactci, and commanding ability, would make any gieat 
difference in the Papal sjstcm “ No," he leplied, “ the Curial sys¬ 
tem is the giowtli of centuries, and there can be no change of any 
consequence while it lasts Many a Pope has begun with brave pro¬ 
jects of reform , but the struggle has been brief, and the end has 
been invanably the same the Pope has been forced to succumb His 
entourage has been too much for him He has found himself enclosed 
m a system which was too strong for him, wheel within wheel, end 
while the system lasts the most enlightened ideas and the best inten¬ 
tions are in the long run unavailing ” This criticism applies, mutatis 
mutandis , to what may be called the Curial system of Dublin Castle 
It is a species of political Ultramontanism, exercising supreme power 
behind the screen of an official infallibility on which there is practi¬ 
cally no check, since Paihament never refuses to grant it any power 
which it may demand for enforcing its decrees 

But let us hear Professor Dicey’s opinion of the system which he 
seeks to perpetuate — 
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“ On one point alone (it may be urged) all men, of whatever party 01 of 
whatever nation, who have seriously studied the annals of Ireland, are agieed 
the histoiy of the country is a record of incessant failure on the part of the 
Government, ind of incessant misery on the part of the people On this 
matter, if on no other, De Beaumont, hroude, and Lecky are one ” 

If tins w ere said of any country outside the British Empire, is there 
an intelligent man in England who would not without hesitation lay the 
blame upon the Go\ eminent ? Professor Dicey leaves the question of 
guilt open, but insists that “England,” from whatever cause, "has failed 
m Ireland m achiev mg the elementary results of good government ” 
This, hp thinks, “ is as certain as any fact of history or ol experience ” 

I do not know that the most extiemc ot Nationalists could draw 
up a more formidable indictment against English rule than this, u* 
othei words, a more cogent argument in favour of Home Rule 
" The Act of Union,” Mr Dicey affirms, “did not lead to national 
unity, ” on the couti ary, it “ has at last placed Engl md and 
Ireland farther ap irt morally than they stood at the beginning of 
the century ” 

“The fai!ur< of English statesmanship, expl an it as you will, has produced 
the one last and gre ittst evil winch nusgov ernmi nt t in c uise It h is ere ited 
hostility to the 1 iw m the nunds of fhe people 'lht law cinnnt work in 
Ireland becaust the el isses, whose opinion in other countnes supports the 
action of the Courts, arc in Ireland, even when not 1 iw-bieakers, m full 
sympathy with law bie ikers ” (l’p 72, 71 ) 

It is the able and accomplished advocate of" England’s Case against 
Home Rule ” who makes this ruinous confession of what the advocates 
of Home Rule may urge “maw ay which is at once legitimate and 
telling ” And he adds, with most honourable candour, that a Home 
Ruler may argue that “ this fact is for his purpose all the more 
instructive if it be granted that the cnors of British policy do not 
arise from injustice or ill will to Irishmen The inference, he (t e , 
the Home Ruler) insists, to be drawn fiom the lesson of history is 
that it is impossible for the Pailiament of the United Kingdom to 
understand or provide for Irish needs” Professor* Dicey does not 
dispute the justice of the inference, on the contrary, he gives reasons 
which explain it For example “ A foreign critic like De Beaumont 
finds it far easier than could any Englishman to entei into the con¬ 
dition of Ireland ” The English nation “ has combined extra¬ 
ordinary talents for legislation with a singular incapacity for consoli¬ 
dating subject races into one State , ” whereas “ France has shown 
a power, quite unknown to Englishmen, of attaching to herself, by 
affection, countries which she has annexed by force ” “ The 
assailants of popular Government” are wrong when they “point 
to the misrule of Ireland as a proof that the Parliamentary 
system is vicious What those critics do prove is, that a 

representative assembly is a bad form of government for any nation 
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or class whom it does not represent, and they establish to demon¬ 
stration that a Parliamentary despotism may well be a worse form 
of government than a Royal despotism ” “ Down to 1782 Ireland was 
avowedly subject to the despotism or sovereignty of the British 
Parliament, and at every turn the interest of the country was 
sacrificed to the exigencies of English politics And even at the 

present day the most plausible charge which can be brought against 
the working of the Act of Union is that" Ireland under it fails to 
obtain the full benefit of the British Constitution, and that, m spite 
of her hundred representatives, she is not, for practical purposes, 
represented at Westminster in the same sense as is Middlesex or 
^Midlothian ” * 

Mr John Morley was lately taken very severely to task for saying 
that the British Parliament has commonly yielded to fear rather than 
to reason But Professor Dicey says in substance much the same 
thing in the following passage f 

“ All the inherent vices of party government, all the weaknesses of the 
P ulumentary system, all the evils arising from the perverse notion, that 
reform ought aluaya to be preceded by a period of lengthy and more than 
half factitious agitation, met by equally factitious resistance, have been 
fostered and mcreiscd by the inter action of Irish and English politics No 
one can believe that the inveterate habit of ruling one part of the United 
Kingdom on principles which no one would venture to apply to the govern¬ 
ment of any other part of it, can h ive produced anything but the most 
injurious effect on the st ibihty of our Government and the character of our 
public men The advocates of Home Rule find by f ir their strongest argu¬ 
ments for influencing English opinion m the proofs which they produce, that 
England, no less than Ireland, has suffered from a political arrangement under 
which legal union has failed to secure moral unity ”1 

And Professor Dicey's judgment is, that for “ these evils, arising 
from the connection, the blame must rest on English statesmen " 

tfhese, be it observed, are the fiank admissions of a writer of great 
ability, wide reading, and singular honesty, extorted from him by the 
logic of facts in the course of an elaborate argument against Home 
Rule and in support of “ things as they are " And they are ad¬ 
missions, not of facta which are ephemeral or transitory, the offspring 

* Pp 81-83 This last admission is hardly consistent with p 288, where Professor 
Dicey speaks of “the I’arliamentof the United Kingdom,” as “an assembly, be it notea, in 
which the voice of Ireland is freelyjieard ’’ A nation “ freely heard,” but never listened 
to, may reasonably complain of contumely added to wrong Gan Professor Dicey cite 
any single boon of any importance which the British Parliament has ever granted simply 
to “ the voice of Ireland freely heard 

+ I have observed, as a general rule, that whea the opponents of any reform point out 
the dangers which they think likely to proceed from it, they call it “ warning,” but 
denounoe as “ intimidation’’ the danger signals which the advocates of reform hoist np 
to avert its rejection , ' 

t P 152 Here, again, I must note what seems to me an inconsistency /in the 
passage quoted above the author admits that “legal union has failed to secure moral 
unity ” Yet on p 161 he seeks to discredit the policy of Home Rple by describing it 
as “a plan for disuniting the parts of a united State ” What is the vabie of “a legal 
union ” which lias faded to secure “ moral unity ” t / 
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of this or that passing Administration or official, but of facts whu h 
have their roots bcneatn the veiy foundations of the present system 
of Irish government, and are inseparable from it There is, more¬ 
over, anothei considei ation, which has escaped Mr Dicey’s cuticism, 
but which must convince any dispassionate mind which ponders it, 
that the Bntish Parliament is incompetent to manage Irish affairs, 
and must become mcieasingly incompetent year by year In ordinary 
cncumstances Parliament sits about twenty-seven weeks out ot the 
fifty-two Dive out of the twenty seven may safely be subtracted 
foi holidays, debates on the Address, and other debates apart from 
ordinary business That leaves twenty-two weeks, and out of these, 
two nights a week art at the disposal of the Government an d M 
three at the disposal of private membcis, leaving in all forty-four^ 
days for the Government and sixty-six for puvitc members Into 
those forty-four nights Government must compress all its yearly 
programme of legislation for the whole ot the British Empuc, fiom 
the settlement of some petty dispute about land m the Hebrides 
to some question of high policy in Egypt, India, 01 other poitions 
of the Queen’s world-wide empire, and ill this amidst endless 
distractions, enforced attendance tlnough drt ary debates and vapid 
talk, and a miming fire ot cross examination from any volunteer 
questioner out ot the 600 odd members who sit outside the Govern¬ 
ment circle The consequence is, that Pailiamcntis getting less able 
every year to ov ertake the mass of business which comes before it 
Each yeai contributes its quota of incvitibic airears to the accumu¬ 
lated mass of previous Sessions, and the pioeess will go on multiply¬ 
ing in increasing ratio as the complex and multiform needs of 
modern life meieasc The large addition recently made to the 
electorate of the United Kingdom is alieady foicmg a crop of fresh 
subjects on the atteution of Parliament, as well as presenting,old 
ones from new points of view Plans of devolution and Grand Com¬ 
mittees will fail to cope with this evil To overcome it we need 
some organic change in our present Parliamentary system, some 
form of decentralization, which shall leave the Imperial Parliament 
supreme ovei all suboidmate bodies, yet relegate to the historic and 
geographical divisions of the United Kingdom the management 
severally of their own local affairs Professor Dicey regards all plans 
of this sort as a retrograde movement, the premonitory symptom of 
incipient dissolution 

I should have better hope from governing Ireland (if it were 

\ ‘ possible) as we govern India, than from Professor Dicey's method of 
^sgjjng “ things as they are " A Viceroy surrounded by a Council of 
trained officials, and in semi-independence of Parliament, would have 
settled the Irish question, land and all, long ago But imagine 
India governed on the model of Ireland the Viceroy and 
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the most important member of his Government changing with 
every change of Administrate at Westminster , * lus Council and 
the official class in general consisting almost exclusively of 
native Mussulmans, deeply prejudiced by religious and tradi¬ 
tional enmity against the great mass of the population, himself 
generally subordinate to his Chief Secretary, and exposed to 
the dailv criticism of au ignorant Parliament and to the deter¬ 
mined hostility oL eighty-six Hindoos, holding scats m Parlia¬ 
ment as the lepiesentatives of the vast majority of the people of 
India, and resenting bitterly the domination of the hereditary 
oppressor of their race How long could the Government of India 
be earned oil under such conditions 9 
0 Viewing it all lound, then, it must be admitted that the problem 
which Professor Dicey has set himself is a sufficiently formidable one 
Head the remarkable admissions which I have quoted from lus book, 
and add to them all the othci evils which are rooted in our existing 
system of Irish government, and then oonsidei what hope there is, 
under “ thing* as they arc,” of “ sedulously doing justice to every 
demand from Ireland,” ,r strenuously, and without fear or favour, 
assciting the equal rights of landlords and tenants, Protestants and 
Catholics,” "putting down every outrage, and rcloimmg evciy 
abuse,” and all the ls while refusing to accede to the wishes of 
millions of Irishmen” for a fundamental change m a political 
arrangement that has for centuncs produced all the mischief which 
Professor Dicey admits, and much more besides,while it has at the same 
time frustrated every serious endeavour to bring about the better 
state of things which he expects from—what ? Piom “ things as they 
ire 1 ” As well expect grapes fiom thorns, or figs from thistles 
While the tiec remains the same, no amount of weeding, or pruning, 
or manuimg, or change of cultuie, will make it bring forth different 
fruit Professoi Dicey has demolished what Lord Beaconsfield used 
to u all the <f bit-by-bit ” reformers of Irish Government—those who 
would administer homoeopathic doses of local self-government, but 
always under protest that the supply was to stop short of what would 
satisfy the hunger of the patient But a continuance of " things 
as they are,” gilded with a thin tissue of benevolent hopes and aspi- 
i atious, is scarcely a more promising remedy for the ills of Ireland 
Is it not time to try some gew treatment—one which has been tried 
iu similar cases, and always with success ? One only policy has 
never been tried m Ireland—honest Home Buie It is recommended 
by wise men and skilled practitioners, and has been for a long time 

* From the beginning of 1880 till now there have been six \ leeroya ami nine Chief 
Secretaries in Dublin—namely, Duke of Marlborough, Earls Cowper and Spencer, Earls 
of Carnarvon and Aberdeen, and the Marquis of Londonderry, Mr I owther, Mr Forster, 
Lord h Cavendish, Mr Trevelyan, Mr Campbell Bannerman, bn W Hart Dyke, Mr 
W H Smith, Mr J Morley, and Sir M Hicks Beach A fine example, truly, of 
stable government and continuous policy 1 
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passionately demanded by the patient At present the case stands 
thus The existing system has admittedly failed This is the con¬ 
fession of its latest and ablest champion u Every scheme ” (within 
that system), says Professor Dicey, “ has jpen tried in turn, and no 
scheme has succeeded ” It “ is a record of incessant failure on the 
part of the Government, and of incessant misery on the part of the 
people ” It “ has produced the one last and greatest evil which nns- 
government can cause ” “ Irish disaffection to England is, if not 

deeper, more wide-spread than in 1800 ” It is, in short, “ a political 
arrangement under which legal union has failed to secure moral 
unity ” Is it possible to conceive a more complete surrender at dis¬ 
cretion of “ things as they are ” than these suicidal admissions 1 Yet 
this is the position, his guns spiked by himself and his ramparts^ 
lying all m rums around him, from which Mr Dicey ventures on the 
following surprising challenge — 

“ The support of the Uny?n [aa it is] is, after all, let controversialists say 
what they will, the policy which holds the held, and it is (strange though the 
assertion, may appear) on the advocates ot innovation, not on the supporters 
of things as they are, that lies the burden of ranking out tliur case ” 

“ The advocates of innovation ” need only rcplv that Professor 
Dicey has saved them the trouble lie has made out their case for 
them 

But “ the advocates of innovation ” are of two sorts those who 
are in favour of local §elf-governmcnt, more or less, but short of 
Parhamcntarv Home Rule, and those who advocate Home Rule in 
the sense of a Legislative Body m Dublin, with executive powers, but 
subordinate to the Imperial Parliament To both of these classes of 
innovators Mr Dicey is irreconcilably opposed lie is one of 
“ the supporters of things as they are,” since he sees no prospect of 
Frenchifying our administration of Ireland (pp 26, 27) A con¬ 
troversialist who occupies so exposed a position has need to look 
well to his weapons Let us then examine his arguments against 
Home Rule—not in detail, there is no space, nor is there any 
necessity Their validity can be tested by some proof examples 
The first criticism that I have to make is, that a large proportion 
of Professor Dicey's arguments against Home Rule are of the nature 
of unfulfilled prophecy In his opinion, “ the injury to be done to 
England” by Home Rule is a “ccitainty” (p 16) It would be 
equivalent to a loss of "moral character” (p J44) It would also 
be u vile treachery,” which “ would approach to mfamv,” since it 
would probably leave “ English subjects who had always obeyed the 
law * at the mercy of conspirators whose lawlessness had taken 

* While I am writing, Justice Lawson hasjust been denouncing an Ulster Protestant 
jury for condoning the murder of a British soldier liy an Irish Protestant, and an Ulster 
member of Parliament has publicly declared that if the Imperial Parliament pass a law 
which happens to offend his Orange prejudices, he will disobey that law Obedunce 
to laws which fa\ oui oneself and oppress others is a very cheap kind of loyalty 
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the form of cruelty and tyranny, and whose vindictiveness was certain 
to punish as criminality former acts of loyalty or obedience to 
English sovereignty" (pp 141-5) It would “ mean loss to Great 
Britain both m money* and men," amounting, m men, to “ the 
sacrifice of a seventh part of the population of the United Kingdom ” 
(pp 145-6) Ireland under Home Rule would he “ a foe, or at best 
a very cold friend, upon our borders ” (p 147) “ Our diplomacy 

would be constantly occupied with the intrigues carried on m 
Dublin” (p 148) “ That the Ghdstonian Constitution cannot 

satisfy Ireland is all but certain” (p 207) “ An Irish Parliament 

would assuredly pass liws which every man m England, and many 
more throughout Iielaud, would hold to be unjust, and which 
would certainly set aside imperial legislation” (p 210) Horae 
Rule would mean “ courts, an army, and a police, controlled by the 
leaders of the Land League,” and that again would probably mean 
“ rents abolished and landlords driven into exile ” (p 211) A Home 
Rule Parliament would ‘'desire that the country shall defend 
itself/’ and would therefore insist on having an army (p 209) 
Under Home Rule we should piobably see “ British subjects killed 
by a mob in Belfast or in Dublin, whilst British tioops stand quietly 
by, and under the direction of an lush Home Secretary take no 
steps to prevent murder” (pp 203-i) “Suppose that the first 

Irish Ministry, on then accession to power, propost to mauguiate the 
new eia bv a free pardon of all the political ^ffcndeis, dynamiters and 
others ” (p 264) * 

Certainly, if Home Rule is to be refused till all these prophecies 
are disproved, and all these suppositions shown to be absolutely 
impossible, Iiclind must go without Home Rule foi ever “If the 
sky fall, we shall catch larks” But he would be a foolish bird- 
catcher who waited for that contingcnc) And not less foolish is 
the statesman who sits still till every conceivable objection to his 
policy has been mathematically refuted in advance, and every wild 
prediction falsified by the event, foi that would ensure his novel 
moving at all Seilct ateinamque sc debit A proper enough atti¬ 
tude, perhaps, on the part of an enstic philosopher speculating on 
politics in the silent shade of academic groves but hardly suit ible 
for a practical politician who has to take action on one of the most 
burning questions of our time Human affairs are not governed by 
mathematical reasoning You cannot demonstrate the piccise 
results of any legislative measure beforehand as you can demon¬ 
strate the course of a planet in the solai system “ Probability,” as 
Bishop Butler says, “ is the guide of life, ” and an older philosopher 

* Is Mr Dicey serious m lia/irding this and other outiagcous improbabilities * An 
Irish Ministry could not at present do anything of the kind Ike political offenders 
in question were tried and convicted m Great Bntun, ami would bo beyond the juris¬ 
diction of an Irish Ministry 

VQL LI a 
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than Butlei Ins wanted us that to demand demonstrative proof m 
the sphere ot contingent matter is the same kind of absurdity as 
to demand pi oh a file reasoning in mathematics You cannot confute 
a prophet bcfoit the event, vou can oflffy disbelieve him The 
advocates of Home Hide bchtve that their policy would in general 
hue an c\attlv contrary effect to that predicted by Mr Dicey, 
and their faith rests on better evidence than his unbelief 
First, every ait of legishtion is, before experience, amenable to 
such destructive criticism as he uiges against Home Rule I 
have not i doubt that Profcssoi Dicev could have made out 
an unauswerible “ case” against the Great Chartci at Runnymcde, 
and lie would had it easy to prove on a prion grounds th it the British 
Constitution is one of the most absuid, mischievous, and unworkable 
instiuments that ever issued fiom human brains or from the evolu¬ 
tion of event's By Profe&sor Diccy's method of leasomng the Great 
Chartu and othei fundamental poitious of the t’onstitution ought 
to have brought the Government ot the British Umpire to a deadlock 
long ago Even suspension ot the Habeas Coipus Act, eveiy Act 
of Attainder, every statute for suiumaiy tnal and conviction bcfmc 
justices of the peace, is a violation ot the fundamental article of the 
Constitution, which requires that no man shall be imprisoned oi otlu r- 
wisc punished except after lawful tnal by his pecis" Considci also 
the magazines of explosive materials which he hidden in the consti¬ 
tutional prerogatives of Hie Crown, if they could only bp ignited by 
the match of an ingenious theorist The Crown, as Lord Sherbrooke 
once somewhat irrev ercntly expressed it, “i an turn eveiy cobbler in the 
land into a peer,” and could thus put an end, as the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton declared, to “ the Constitution ot this GOuntry”t “ The Clown 
is not bound by Act of Parliament unless named therein by special 
and particular woids The Ciowu can make peace or war with¬ 
out consulting Parliament, can by secret tieaty saddle the nation with 
the must perilous obligations, and give away all such portions of the 
empire as do not i est on Statute The prerogative of mercy, too, would 
enable an eccentric Sovereign, aided bv an obsequious Minister,to open 
the jails and let all the convicted criminals in the land loose upon 
society t But criticism which proves too much m effect proves nothing 
Secondly, every stage in the progress of constitutional reform has, m 
matter of fact, been marked by similar predictions falsified by results,^ 

* Creasy s “ Imperial and Colonial Constitutions of the Britannic Empire,” p 155 
+ May’s Const Hist 1 313 

+ Blackstones “Commentaries,” by bteplien, u 491-2, 497, 507 
^ Wc need not go far aheld for illustration'! A few samples will suffice “It was 
natural,” says Mill (“Hop Gov ”p 311),“ to feel strong doubts before trial hod been made 
how such a provision [as the Supreme Court of the United States] would work, whether 
the tribunal would hare the courage to excruse its constitutional power, if it did, 
^ether it would exorcise it wisely, and whether the Government would consent peace 
ably to its decision The discussions on the American Constitution, before its final 
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and the prophets who condemn Horae Rule have no better credentials, 
indeed, much worse, for they proclaim the miserable failure of “things 
as they aie,” whereas their predecessors were in their day satisfied 
with things as they were Thirdly, some ot Mr Dicey’s most telling 
points are now obsolete and irrelevant foi instance, the exclusion 
of Irish mcmbeis fiom the British Parliament (p 92) Mr Glad¬ 
stone has in public repeatedly withdrawn that part of the Bill, and 
declared his leadiness to njiko provision for continued Irish represen¬ 
tation in the Imperial Parliament With the fall of that objection 
falls also the argument fiom the so-e tiled “ tribute 11 which Professor 
Dicey hangs on it (p 269) But it is necessary to say a woul or two 
on this “ tribute ” question Professor Piety bt litics that all Ireland, 

adoption give evidence tint these uatuial apprehensions were strongly felt, but tin-} 
n e now entirely quitted, sme< <hiring the two gt ncritions anil more winch hive sub 
ecqucntly cl ipsed noth ng his occuncd to \cufv than, though time have at times 
been disputes of consider ible acrimony and whit h beciuic the bulges of paities respect 
nu; the limits of the uvtlim dv of the Kelual vntl State Governments ’ llxc Aubtnan 
opponents ot Home Rule in Hungary predicted lint it would lead sti ai s ht to si p iration 
Jlic opponents of the C anadi m ((institution prophesied th it CaDaili would in a 
ft w }c trs he annexed to the l mted States uni Home hulc in Austrah i was believed 
by able stite&nnn to involve lmlependeuee it an cirlv date Mr llicey himself tells us 
‘tint tin n hast tlmiheis of the eighteenth century (including Buikc) held that th® 
independence of the American Colonics mtant the irrepliable nun ot Git it Britain 
Iheic were apparent!} solid re isons lor tjus beluf cxpcncnec h s proved it to lie with 
out found itmn lhe various changes m om own ((institution, ind excu in our 
Criminal C ode, were believed b\ men of lijit mil leading’ at the time to poitend 
national rum All the ju 1 es in the hnd, all the h inktis and the piofeusions generally, 
petitioned i,ainst dtu itmn in the law which bent childicn of teu to the gallows for 
he theft of a poikct hanuktrehief The great 1 onl 1 llenborouji eleelm.il in the House 
* f Lords that the It trued judges wete unaniuiou'dy agreed that any mitigation in 
pit liw would nnpcul the publicsteunty ’ “Myloids he exclaimed it wt suffer 
t lis Bill to pass we sit ill not know wlieiewe btmd we sh ill not know whether we ait on 
c ir ht ids or on om lect ’ Mi IV laeval when leader t f the IJemsc ol t ominous m 1S07, 
eitilaictl th it lice uld not connive a time oi change of eueumbtmees which would 
render furtln l eoneesMons to the t, athohes cemsistent with thesifety of the State” 

( (. loleer 1 iper l 12 ) < ioI ei wis i xerj istute m m , but here is Ins forecast of the 
la form Act of 1832 1 Ixo kmp no lords, no inequalities mtlic social system all wall 
be lex elltd to the plane of the pi tty shopkeeper-, ind small funieis this, perhaps, not 
without bloodshed, hut certainly by confiscations an l persecutions ’ “ J here can be no 

lenigoi any doubt tint tht Leform Bill is a tipping stone in b tigland to a Republic, 
and m Ireland to separitiou” Crokerinet the Queen in 1832 cou&idired her xcry good 
looking, hut thought it not unlikely that “ die may live to be pi un Miss Guelph ” 
J 1 \ en Sir Robert Reel xvrote ‘ If I am to be beliex ed, I foresee revolution as the conse 
quence of tins Bill, ’ and he “ felt that it had ceased to be an object of ambition to any 
man of equable and consistent mind to enter into the service of the Clown ” And as 
lite as 1819 so robust a cliaiac a as. Sir lames Graham thought the xvorlel was coming 
to an end because the young Queen gave hex confidence to a Whig Minister “ I begin 
to share all your apprehensions and forebodings ’ he wutes to broker with regard to 
the probablt issue of the present struggle The Grown in alliance with Deiuociacy 
billies every calculition oil the balance of power m our mixed form of Government 
Aristocracy anil t buich cauuot contend against Queen and people mixed they 
must yield in the first instance whtn the Crown, unprotected, will meet its f ite, and 
the accustomed round of auatchy and despotism will run its course ” And he prays 
that he may “ lie cold before tlut dieadful day (Ibid n 113, 140, 17<> 181, 35b ) 
Jbrec Trade created a sinnlir panic “ Good God 1 Croker exclaimed, ‘ what a chaos 
of anarchy and misery do I foresee in every direction, from ae comjnratively small a be¬ 
ginning as changing an ave> aye duty of 8s into a fixed duty ot 8s , the fact being that 
the fixed duty means no duty at all, and no ditty at all will be the ox erthrow of the exist¬ 
ing social and political system of our country ’ (Ibid m 13) And what hax e become of 
Mr Lowe s gloomy vaticinations as to the terrible consequences of tho very moderate 
Reform Bill of 1886, followed as it was by a much more democratic measure * 

H 2 
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Ulster included, would join, “ and justly join, in denouncing as at 
once ignominious aud ruinous tlie payment of a tubutc raised for 
imperial purpose* at the moment when Iieland ceased to liave anv 
vote m the direction of imperial policy " (pp 268-9) The objection 
is no longci lclevant, but is it sound ? It may be presumptuous, 
especial I v for a layman, to question any opinion on constitutional law 
gn cn by the eminent autlioi of the “ Law of the Constitution,” but 
I am suie that Professor Dicey is one of the last men to repel criticism 
by the weight of any authority I shall therefore venture to say that 
m the passage just quoted, and m other parts of his volume, he seems 
to me to have forgotten the cardinal distinction which Burke draws, 
m his splendid speech on American taxation, between “ the 
Constitution of the British Empire " and “ the Constitution of 
Britain" Biuke would never have assorted, as Professor Dicey does 
(pp 15-17), that tf it is not the doubt us to the re ditv of the 
blessing to be eonfemd on Iieland, but the certainty [ ! '] of the 
mj'irv to be done to England, winch causes then opposition to 
Home Rule"" 1 Mr Dicey argues throughout us if England 
alorn, m the strictest sense, weie the Bntish Empire, and had ac¬ 
cordingly an exclusive right to decide an issue which concerns the 
Eu pire at large It is this n irrowness of view—if I may take the 
libelty of saying so—whuh his misled lnm on the subject of the 
alleged injustice of taxation without repiesontution No higher 
authority ou tli it subject exists tlnu Buikc , yet Burke ins sts on the 
constitutional right of the Impend Parliament to demand foi im¬ 
perial purposes a financial contribution fiorn the subordinate legisla¬ 
tures Profcssoi Dicey him sell docs no* insist moic strongly than 
Buiki docs on the omnipotence of Parliament ff IIci power," he s?\s, 
“must be boundless," tml he tests this power is follows — 

‘ W f ire ( n c iged m w ir , the Su r< tdry ot State t ills upon tho Colonies 
to lontnbut Smic would do it, I tlunk mo«t would ilicufully famish 
whati vei is dfminded One oi two, suppose, lung hick, and, casing thrtrt 
scl\e->, let the sttess of tho di mjitlio on the othcis SmJj it is proper tint 
souk tutl oiity might leg illy siy 'I i\youiv lvc s ioi tin common supply, oi 
Path iin< tit will do it for you ’ r Lhc cast is to he pi ovule d for by a competent 
sou reign power , hut then tins ought to he no oidmaiy power—nor evti 
used in the first insurer 'Ilns is wlnt I mo mt when I hivesud it various 
times tint I consult t the pouei of tnnm/ in Tailiamtnt as an instilment of 
empue, and not as a means oj supply ” 

The principle of what is inaccurately called tl e “ tribute " in Mr 

* 

* Compare tine with the following language of Bui he, spoken, be it rcmembered, 
before the Union —“ I he i’lrlianient of ( it it Britain sits at the head of an extensive 
1 mpirt m two capacities one is the local legislature of this island, providing for ill 
things at home immediately, and by no other instrument than the executive power, 
the o + her and I think her nobh r capacitv, is what 1 call her impend character, m 
which as from the throne of heaven she supciintends ill tin sevcial inferior legisla 
tuns, and guides and controls them all, mtlwut annihilating any ’ 
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'Gladstone^ Bill could not be more clearly defined It makes no 
difference as to principle how the right of taxing the Colonies for 
imperial purposes is to be exercised, whether by an agreement to 
pay a certain sum for an indefinite time, or for a given period, or by 
an extraordinary vote to meet an extraordinary emergency The 
principle is, that Parliament, m its imperial capacity, has a right to 
call, as it shall see fit, on any constituent member of the empire to 
bear its shaie in the burdens of the empire Theie could, therefore, 
have been nothing unjust or " ignominious ” m Ireland’s contribution 
to imperial taxation under Mr Gladstone's Bill, even if not a single 
Irish member remained in the British Parliament Still less could 
fins have been the case when it was a voluntary arrangement on the 
part of Ireland made legally thiough her chosen representatives The 
maxim that there can be no taxation without representation is one of 
those constitutional truisms which would soon wieck the Constitution 
if pushed beyond the nanow limits of their pioper application 
Stnctly intcrpicted, it would exempt women fiom taxation, and all 
males without votes In 1831 " the entire electoral body of Scot¬ 
land was only 4,000 ” * Docs it follow that the rest of the popula¬ 
tion of Scotland had up to that date been illegally taxed ? When 
Burke aigued against the light of Parliament to tax the colonies 
he was using “ light '' in what logicians call its " second intention '' 
Men may Individually and as a Government have a right to do 
what nevertheless it would not be light foi them to do An abstract 
light may become a concrete wrong 

My fourth special criticism on Professor Dicey’s aigumcnt against 
Home Itulc is, that much of it, while Appropriate enough m the form 
of amendments to a Bill in Committee, cannot properly be Galled 
arguments against Home Buie at all Bight or wiong, they might 
be accepted without prejudice to the punciplc of Home Buie, which, 
*let it be repeated, means in this controversy a Legislative Body m 
Ireland, legislating foi affairs exclusively Irish, with an executive 
under its control All else is open, and when the advocates of 
Home Buie point to other countries and to our colonies as examples 
of the beneficial working of Home Buie, they are not so foolish as to 
suggest that the analogies are complete, but only that they are suffi¬ 
ciently near as jmmd jacie arguments f Some others of Mr Dioev's 
objections rest on an equivocal use of words "nation” and "nation¬ 
ality” are instances For example "Mr Parnell and his followers 
accept m principle Mr Gladstone's proposals, and are therefore willing 

* Creasy, p 30 

+ 1 his is my answer to some criticism which Professor Dicey his done me the honour 
of making on my pamphlet on Home Rule, on page 190 of his hook Having, however, 
m that criticism attributed to me, by an oversight, a quotation from another writer, he 
lias jrntten to mo in most courteous terms to request me to make public the fact that 
he has corrected the mistake in his second edition 
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to accept for Iicland lcstnetions on her political liberty absolutely 
inconsistent with hci nationality” (p 32) “ Rhode Island has all 

the freedom demanded* for bis country by m eminent Home llulci 
He smeh docs not considei the inhabitants of Rhode Island to be a 
nation” ,f Ji eland would not under Federalism lie a nation” 
(p IS2) “ A mtion is om thing, a state forming part of a federa¬ 

tion is another” (p 33) [e y, Bivaria or Ilungaiv >] In these 
passages nationality is mule synonymous with absolute indepen¬ 
dence, and Mr Dicey's whole “ c ist ” rests at bottom on the 
assumption that this is the kind of nationality which the Irish 
desire, and that the) mil never lernain satisfied with anything 
short ot complete separation from the Iiutish Krnpin I 
believe, on the contnr)—and my belief lests on n.o more violent 
assumption than that the Trish lie not fools—that the Irish 
Nation ilists would in a body reject as i fatal gift tin boon for which 
Mr Dice) thinks they axe ciaving The nation lit) they cherish is 
something quite ditleiei t 

“ A pot lion of mankind, ^iv> Mill, “miy be sud to constitute initiou- 
ility if they aie umft (1 imong thcniedvco by common sympithios, which do 
noto'i^tb tween them and my otlius—vvmcli mike them co-<qciitc with 
eich otlui moxp willingly than with othoi people, desuo to be under thermic 
ymciimnnt, anil desiri that it should be gowermne it by themselves, oi o 
portion oi thcmselvi , exclusively ” * 

Among the causes winch generate this sentiment ho mentions 
“ community of language tf identity of race and descent,” “ com¬ 
munity of religion,” “ geographicd limits” “ a common name” 
“ But the stiongest of all is identity of political antecedents, the pos¬ 
session of a national history, and consequent community of recollcc 
turns collective piule and humiliation, pleasure and regict, connected 
witn the same incidents in the past ” Scotland and Wales have an 
mtdnsc pride in their distinct nationalities , but this pi ide doeg notr 
derogate fiom—it increases—their common pride in then heritage as 
membeis of the British Umpire The liveliest ardour of individual 
nationalism may ce-exist with love of a larger country under the 
over shadowing <egis oi cithei an imperial or federal flag A soldici 
is not less loyal to the national flag because Ins first thought is for 
the colours of his regiment That this was Mill’s view, the whole 
passage, and also Ins illustrations, show 

I can only cursorily glance fit a few moie of Mr Dicey’s objec¬ 
tions u Home rule,” he says, “ is a plan for revolutionizing the 
Constitution of the whole United Kingdom ” (p 17) How? Was 
the Constitution revolutionized by thp Act of Union? If not,how 
capi it he revolutionized by a modification of that Act ? Mr Glad¬ 
stone's Home Rule Bill was constitutionally insignificant in coinpa- 
yisou with the Act of Union, which not only destioycd a Parliament 

* “Rep Gov ” p 294 
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centuries old, but m addition repealed specifically the fundamental 
statutory covenant which ordained— 

“ That the said right cl limed by the peoph of Ire! tnd to be bound only by 
laws enacted by Ills Majesty and the Parliament of tit it Kingdom m all cist s 
wh itevcr, md to have ill lettons, 4c , decided in lhs Majesty’s Court therein 
hnilly, and without ippeil lioni thence, shall hi, and it is heieby d< 

< land to be, established and asiutauud ft>> cut, and shall at no tune hereaftei 
be questioned 01 questionable ” ( \ct, George 1IF t xwin, a.d 17<S<3 ) 

Mr l)iccy objects to the personification of nationalities, " the 
delusion of personification” (pp 10—11), md then presently falls 
into that icry "delusion” when he speaks of England as a person 
—" her honoui,” "her obligations” (pp 1?, 13) lie attacks the 
idea that a portion of i nation has a light to speak with the 
luthontj of the whole "The will of i locihtv is ulmittcd not to he 
the cxpiession of the will of the nation ” (pp 29, 30) This assumes 
the existence of a united nation, which he denies on p 12S " The 

two countucs [England and Ireland] do not yet fonn one united 
nation ” " The feeling of nationality,” we ire told, " lias pi ijcd a 

very subordinate pait m fomenting or keeping alive Irish discontent,” 
and therefore tlu true md onlj remedy is m agianan law 
(pp 9G, 288) The history of Ireland since the Union xefutes tms 
assertion 19om Grattan downwards Iieland’s demand for Home Rule 
lias been primunly political But if we grant Mr Dicey's assertion for 
the sake of argument, it destioys the main part of Ins "case,” which 
assumes that the real desue of Irish nationalists is foi national 
independence and complete sepaiation lie thinks (p 212) that the 
Irish wonld not be satisfied oen with “colonial independence” 
Why, if the ieal loot of their discontent is agrarian, and a reform in 
that dnection would cure the discontent ? 

But want of space foibuls me to pursue this criticism m detail 
Aftci all, the ical question is. What is to he done now ? The Irish 
question will broolc no delay Men may talk lightly of the ease with 
which eighty-six lush members may be kept m order in Parliament 
They foiget that the Irish people ale behind the Irish membeis How 
is Ireland to be governed on parliamentary principles if the voice of 
her lcpresentytives is to be forcibly silenced or disregarded ? Could 
even Yorkshire be governed permanently m that way 9 That is the 
difficulty which Professor Dicey never faces once in his able book, and 
his evasion of it pioves that he sees no practical method of faciug it 
from the ground of “ things as they are ” If I mistake not, his 
hook will be found to advance instead of impeding the cause of 
Home Rule When the Butish public come to see that the only 
alternatives are Home Rule and " things as thev are,” they will 
choose Home Rule But in any case opponents as well as friends must 
welcome into the arena the advent of a combatant who delivers his 
hardest blows with knightly courtesy 


Maicolm MacColl 
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O lSE of the surest indie itions of the advmce and spicad of 
healthy feeling in this* eountiy is the efiort societies aic now 
making to secuic the welfaic of oui suffering fellow-cicatures For 
many jears wc ha\c had in our midst i Society for the Picvintion 
of Cruelty to Animals, hut it is only quite lcccutty that the Society 
for Pi mention of Ciuelt) to Children lus hecu able to make any 
lieadwaj We hue now anothu society spnnging up for the 
picvcntion of liycbophobu, whose operations, if judiciously earned 
out, must inevitably tend to rclieie humanity of the risks of a 
lioinblc form of disease, while animals especially dogs, will also 
benefit by immunity flora the same 

The ad\anoc fiom solicitude for the wclfaic of animals only to 
that of human beings is one on which the nation may well congra¬ 
tulate itself, for the latter will always Ic found to comprehend the 
tormci Those who are kind to then fellow-cinatures will always 
be found to be also kind and considerate to animals, while, on the 
contrary, those who aic meiely fond of animals are known to be 
often averse to children, and to pare little for the welfare of the 
human race 

The fact is, the love of animals in itself is very frequently merely 
the liking for them so far as they pander to oift own selhsh 
amusements, and in many cases the love extends to them as it docs 
£to inanimate objects, our goods and chattels, and no farther So 
much is this the case that the kindly feeling as to possession goes as 
far as our own children—that is to say, it is not uncommon to 
meet with persons who arc fond of their own children and their own 
dogs, but who care little foi the chilchen of others The feeling 
alluded to, however, as now spreading over the country is beyond all 
tins it is, the love of humanity which is springing up and influencing 
so man)—love for those who are not known, and with this comes 
also a feeling for animals, of a higher nature than that possessed by 
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those who may love animals only, but who dislike what they call the 
" gutter children ” 

The great antagonism which has recently been shown by rival 
parties as to the operation of the Dog Laws during the present year 
is a result of an advance of healthy sympathy on the part of the 
majority, causing natural differences with those who arc lagging behind 
On the one side are those who look upon humanity as the first consider¬ 
ation, and wish to do justice to animals, but not at the sacrifice of the 
people, while on the other side are the sentimentalists and dog-fancicrs, 
who care little for humamtv, and who find their selfish amusements 
curtailed for the benefit of the public It is actually a case of the 
public generally against a small party, but though so small it is of con¬ 
siderable position and wealth, and influence with the Press With all 
this antagonism, however, there is a steady advance m healthy tone 
There may be a diffeienee of opinion as to whether a dog that 
appears to be mad ought to be killed, based upon the question as to 
whethei he is dangerous or not, but all concur that if he is killed 
in public, some method must be devised by which it can be done 
without shocking the fastidious The truncheon, which is given to 
the police to be used upon a man when necessary, is too cruel an 
instrument to be employed on a dog In using the truncheon 
against a man it is considered desirable not to hit him on the head, 
but on the body On the othci hand, if by accident a dog is hit on 
the body instead of on the head, it is at once recorded as cruelty 
Again, if in dispatching a dog an extra blow or two be given to 
ensure death, cmclty is immediately charged, though in what it 
consists has not as yet been stated Altogether, the truncheon is 
doomed as the weapon by which a dog is to be dispatched on an 
emergency, though what weapon should be used m its place is yet 
uncertain It is still doubtful also whether the alleged cruelty m 
the action is to the dog, or whether it is not the effect the action 
has upon the refined feelings of children and others passing by 

It is interesting to ascertain what kind of action towards 
animals is to be allowed, and the impression -arrived at is 
that with many it is considered a matter of convenience Animals 
may be caught in traps and lose their legs thereby, birds may 
be wounded and allowed to die m the fields, ferrets may have 
irritating muzzles, w ounded hares may be retrieved by dogs, pigs and 'I 
calves and other animals may be bled to death, but dogs when found 
mad are not to be hit on the head with a policeman's truncheon, even 
though the action may save several of the community a horribly 
death from hydrophobia » 

Fortunately this is not the opinion of the public generally The 
sound view of the matter is, that the welfare of humanity is the first 
consideration, and that when human life is in danger from a dog, 
that dog must be rendered innocuous in the most expeditious manner ' 
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practicable, it present no better weapon in an emergency tnan tbe 
truncheon is known * 

Among otbei statements regarding (logs it has been averred with 
authority that rabies is almost invariably propagated by the bite of 
m animal aheadv suffering from the disease, and vanous theories 
is to its spicad have been based on this assumption Yet there are 
those uho still believe in its spontaneous production, and it is not 
more than tom teen a ears since Mi Fleming stated that" the etiology 
of iibiis lias vet to be elucid ited , as it mav be said we ire in com¬ 
plete ignoi nice of the cueumstauccs on which its spontaneous pro¬ 
duction depends,” and again ‘ Few ictennarians now flenj, in an 
absolute manner, the spontam ous production of the malady, yet 
uone e m assign its genesis to auv specific cause” 

With this view before us it is difficult to compichcnct how entirely, 
dm mg the recent prevalence of lalncs, the fact 1ms been lobt sight of, 
tint the gcuci il condition of the dogs (lining the penod mav have 
had verv much to do with the spread of tin disease 

It seems to ha\e been foigotten that wink duimg oidmaiy seasons 
dogs bitten by a mad dog might (oi th< most part escape unharmed, yet 
that (luring the rcoent season there may have been a pudisposition 
among dogs to develop the disease This has Ik cn particularly 
bi ought out by the fict th it dm mg the pistfiu years epilepsy Inis 
increased as labies has increase d, and that during the past year, while 
thcie have been so many ( isos of rabies there also have been moie 
cases of epilepsy, with appeal ance of madness thus giving the m- 
fci ence that one form of epilc psj may be a function of rabies So 
that those who eavd at the picsent statements of the veterinarians 
are forced into this dilemma—either that tho oases of apparent rabies 
which arc declared to be epilepsy art actually rdues m tbe hist stage, 
or else that while labies is rife epilepsy also becomes epidemic , in 
which latter ease it is clear that the prevalence of epilepsy indicates 
a condition of the dog favourable to tbe spread of rabies 

Before proceeding further, it may appeal desuablc to point out that 
the wild and reckless statements that new and more severe restrictions 
were placed upon dogs, under the Commissioner’s orders, after the 
1st of April, 1886, arc entirely erroneous There has been no altera¬ 
tion in the mannei of dealing with dogs under the various Acts for 
many years past The method of proceeding is laid down by law, 
and the police have no option as to varying the process 

The following returns will show the uniformity of proceeding 
during the recent prevalence of rabies — 

Killed in the Stuite unit Dog* Home as rabid 
During the eight months ending March 31, 188G 305 dogs 

„ „ „ commencing April 1, 188G 274 „ 

Seized in the Streets and smt to Dogs' Home 
During the eight months ending JVf.irch 31, 1886 27,137 dogs 

» „ „ commencing April 1,1886 21,682 „ 
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This at once disposes of the statement that, during the progress of 
the disease, some new and specially restrictive measures with rcfei- 
cncc to the dogs were suddenly introduced The same vigorous 
action was pursued thioughout so far as the dog is concerned But, 
on the oth|r hand, owing to the inconsistent decisions of magistrates, 
the owners of dogs were not summoned in any number until June, 
188G, end it is instructive to notice that the outciy with regard lo 
the icstuctions on dogs was raised at the time when the owners were 
brought before the police courts for not keeping them under control, 
and lapsed at the time that the summonses were discontinued The 
inference is, that so long as there were only restrictions on dogs, their 
owneis made little or no objection, but as soon as the law was put m 
foiec against the owneis, in the mtciests of the public, to compel 
them to protect the public against the lr dogs, and as soon as the 
owneis weie inconvenienced bj appearing m the police courts, a 
violent outcrv was raised on behalf ot the dog And it is suggestive 
of the insincerity of the arguments nut forward by dog owners as to 
cruelty that in one of the newspapers in which the alleged ciuelty 
to dogs was made much of, there were at the same time advertise¬ 
ments with woodcuts, in ont of which a lcnmkablv ciuel muz/lc is 
recommended foi fcircts, and m another a hare is held upm a sports- 
mau’s hand, hx\ mg been retrieved aftci a run of halt a mile 

Itis exceedingly amusing to find on looking into the records of the 
past relating to rabies, that on each occasion when precautions have 
been taken to prevent its spread, thcie has been an agitation on the 
subject, increasing as the laws passed have been moic rcstnctive 80 
that as the majority pass more stimgcnt measures the abuse of the 
Executive foi putting those measures 111 force is more unmeasured 

In London the disease among dogs has often assumed alarming 
propoitions, j^and extraordm iry precautions have been taken In 
17VJ-60 madness raged among dogs durnig the wmtei and caily 
spring, and the magistrates issued orders for persons to confine their 
dogs to the house for a month, and oidered all dogs found at laige 
fo be destioyed It is said, probably without truth, that a sum of 
two shillings was paid for every dog so killed, and that there were 
dog-hunts through the streets—accounts which probably gave use to 
the highly sensational statements fabricated from time to time durnig 
the present year and published in the daily papers 
Through many years of fluctuations rabies again appeared in England 
in 1856 m a very severe foim, and m 186 > it prevailed m and around 
London to an unusual extent, the total number of deaths during the 
year from hydrophobia being 19 

In 1866 the disease again assumed a formidable aspect m England, 
and on April 16 of that year a notice, under the Order in Council for 
the Cattle Plague, was issued as to stray dogs in Middlesex — 

“ That with a view to prevent the propagation of disease by dogs, 
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any dog found straying about the jurisdiction, and without a collar 
having the name of the.owner on it, may he destroyed ” 

The Commissioner of Police, however, appears to have declined to 
carrv out the work m so wholesale a fashion, and limited the de¬ 
struction of dogs by the police to those that appeared tc|jbe mad 

At this time the Dogs’ Home authorities had not taken m liand 
thV meiciful woik of dcstioymg useless and ownerless dogs, and 
there was no Act of Parliament referring to the subject The conse¬ 
quence wns that stray and starving dogs inf( sted the parks until people 
were much inconvenienced and even alarmed 

A lady wilting to the Press at this time states 

“ These poor creatures often follow me close, in hopes of a few scraps of 
food 01 few kind words, and my sympithy foi their misery is mixed with 
terror that they may not bo able to resist the temptation of taking a piece oi 
llcsil out of my Up I have often appealed to a policeman to put a merciful 
end to a wietehed ooject, but unless the dog is mad he has no power to touch* 
it borne benevolent ladies ait getting up a hospital fos neglected dogs, 
Would not a speedy d ith be a moic sensible and merciful arrangement?’’ 

"When the Metiopolitan Streets Act was passed in 1867 the Com¬ 
missioner was enabled to dnect all stiay dogs to he seized, and this 
practice Ins icmamcd in foice continuously to the present time We 
have the authority of Mr Fleming for stating that alter this <c the 
number of cases of hydrophobia immediately began to diminish in 
and around London " 

r ihe diagiam to be seen at Scotland Yard, showing the number of 
dogs seized monthly since 1868, is an interesting study Up to 1873 
about 10 000 per annum were seized, but m May 1874 3000 were 
seized, and the total scizuic that year exceeded 10,000, this average 
was maintained until 1877, when, during the month of December, 
there was a sudden rise to 5000, giving n total of 24,000 for the 
year In 1878 the total number seized was ovei 30,0(10, and m the 
lollowmg vt ir 25,000 From 1880 to 1881 the numbcis averaged 
about 17,000 per annum Towards the end of 1885 rabies became 
prevalent to so alarming an extent that in December special efforts were 
made, and no less than 9000 dogs were seized, raising the number 
for the vear to over 25,000 During the current year there has been 
a steady decrease in numbcis seized each month, until in November 
the normal number lias been reached The total will probably 
exceed 4 8,000, but owing to the great number restored to owners, 
the number taken to the Dogs’ Home will probably not exceed 
35,000 

In 1871, rabies showed itself in a truly epizootic and alarm¬ 
ing manner, on account of which the “ Dogs Act, 1871," was 
passed and almost immediately enforced, but apparently not with 
sufficiently severe restrictions, as Mi Fleming ascribes the wide and 
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serious extension of tlip epizooty in a grpat measure to the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the police incisures adopted m the different towns and 
districts, and to the late period at which they were mtioduced 

Since that time stringent measures have from time to time been 
taken whenever the disease has again appeared m an epizootic 
manner, especially m 1873 and 1883 But owing to the inadequacy 
of the measures that can he taken, and the strenuous resistance to the 
law by a small minority, the disease can onh be kept under, ever 
ready to spring up and lage again as soon as the condition of the 
dog gives it a fair held 

Mr Fleming’s proposed precautions arc far more stringent than 
the police ha\e any power to cany out, and are well worthy of con¬ 
sideration, if the disease is to be stamped out Among other proposals 
he savs “ The destruction of dogs must be c irricd out assiduously 
No dog should be allowed to be at large, and all stray dogs should 
be caught and killed immediately, it without a muz/le ” And he 
gives a word of sciviccnble caution to those who have pet dogs 
“The ciucl custom of pimputing md over feeding dogs, giving food 
which is uuuatural to them, or in too great quantities, should be 
putnul-ily gutided against, and all dogs ought to have a sufficient 
amouut of exercise ” 

1 loia a ptiusal of Mi I leming’s book (“R dues and Hydrophobia”) 
it is difficult to (ompiclu nd how x dog cm be kept m health in Loudon 
without cithci cruelty to the dog oi gieat meonvemeuee to the public, 
t ul this piobably accounts foi the bittei feeling which aiose for a 
tunc between the public generally and those Aw who posscsval dogs 
It is fuithci appaicnt that, liowevci s*nngcnt the measuies are 
until iti London, it is impossible to reduce i ibics beyond a certain 
point so long as it exists outside, and dogs fiom the exterior die 
able to wandei into the Metropolitan Police Distnct 

Owing to*the prevalence of labies m 18G8 Sir Richard Mayne 
issued an oidci, undci the Me tio poll tan Stieets Act, that all 
dogs m the stmet should be muz/lcd The publication of this 
order was the signal for dii onslaught upon the Commis- 
sionei by a gicat portion of the Press, and it is amusing to 
find that the letters wiitten in 1883-G arc almost identical with 
those wiitten m 1808, m then wild and groundless accusations, even 
down to the malicious assertion that fees were given to the police for 
every stray dog captured 

In the Daily Telegraph, June 23, “ Oynophile wyitcs that Sir 
Richard Mayne, having no occupation just now foi Ins Army of 
^Martyrs, has issued an edict, and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is called upon to proceed against him 

The Standai d alludes to the “ Dog Slaughtei ” The Daily Nevus 
suggests that stray dogs have been secured by means of a reward of 
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threepence to sixpence, but does not suggest who furnishes the money 
The Daily 'Idiy/aph, July 2, 1868, begins an article “Without 
delay the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals must 
prosecute Sir Richard Mayne A yelp of anguish, a howl of despair, 
a moan of cntieaty is heard in the streets of London, and makes all 
humane persons ashamed to look their own dogs in the face , four- 
footed friends arc torn ruthlessly away if not accompanying their 
masters or nnsti esses/* &c 

The City Pitss, July 1 “The Dog Ukase of Sir Richard Mayne 
Ins been generally condemned as useless for purposes of protection 
to the public and chiefly injurious to the canine object of it ” 

The Lancet, Julj 12, has an irticlc on “ Leg dived Ciuelty ” 

It appears that periodically London is seized with a panic, severe 
restrictions arc called for, and immedi itcly they aic imposed and the 
evil is mitigated, the Executive ire roundly abused for doing that 
w Inch the law calls upon them to pcrfoi m 

It does not appea*. to be genei illy known that while the seizing 
ot dogs m the metiopolis can be logulated by the Commissioner, the 
killing of mad dogs tests with the const iblc By the Act of Parliament, 
the older under which the police oflictr acts is mandatory, and if he 
has reasonable grounds for supposing i dog to be mad when at large 
m the streets, and dangerous, he is bound to kill it 

The numbei of mad dogs found in the stiects of London fluctuates 
fioru year to \car and from mouth to month, and the monthly diagiam 
since 1879 is most instructive It shows a gradual incieise vear by 
year up to the present year, and it shows also that the number 
invariably falls about Februaiy and rises again to July or August, 
except under abnormal conditions, as m 1885 

In every year the maximum in the hot weather is foui or five 
times the minimum in the cold weithei 

It is not supposed that all these eases are cases of tt ae rabies, but 
sufficient has been seen during the past year to make it appear veiy 
certain that in addition to the ordinaly cases of epilepsy there is also 
a disease pronounced to be epilepsy, m which the dogs when alive 
appear to have rabies, and after death arc said to have had epilepsy 
During tdie past six months there has been a post-mot tem examina¬ 
tion on nearly every dog killed as rabid With regard to the year 
1885, there were two high periods, m July and again m November, 
the number of dogs killed as mad being over fifty m each month, in 
March, 1886, the number fell to about fifteen, then again rose 
m July and August to over fiftv, and then rapidly declined, in * 
November it reached the normal condition of former years Owing 
to the prevalence of rabies on the outskirts of London it is probable 
that the disease may be again introduced in April or May, and 
stringent measures may then be necessary 
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Probably tbc most eneouiaging aspect of the results of the Dog 
Regulations is to be obtained from the returns of the Registrar- 
General For thp year ending the 31st of March, 1886, the deaths 
from hydrophobia amount to thirty-one, there being seventeen deaths 
m the lour months August to November Since the 1st of April, 
1886, there appear to have been only five deaths from hydiophobia 
Another interesting fact is that given by Mr Sewell, veterinary 
surgeon, who has m ido the post-mot ton examinations bn the dogs 
lulled as mad during the last six months He states that last year 
he had to attend privately seventy-nine cases of rabies m dogs, 
whereas in the ycai with tin muzzling order in force he has only 
had twelve cases His evidence also is that a heavy blow on the head 
stuns a dog, and it can then be dispatched by repeated blows , and 
he is of the opinion that the disease might be stamped out by com¬ 
pulsory use of the mu/zle 

Little h is been said on the subject of muzzling dogs, because this 
depends upon the decision of the magistrates m each case as to tin 
meaning of “under control,” but it is obvious that the Dogs Act is 
for piotection against dogs, and not merely a restnction on dogs 
With this in view, it is easy tfb dediu c the amount of conti ol necessary 
to hinder a dog when m the sticcts fiom biting a passer-by If a dog 
is merely muzzled he miy stiay away, get lus muzzle oft, and then 
bite, if he is rncicly led he may bite at will it is therefore cleir 
that for the puiposcs of the Act a dog is not so under control that 
he cannot bite any person unless lie is both muzzled and led 

The practice, howevei, has been to allow all muz/led dogs to 
wander at laige while the ordci under the Act has been in force, unless 
they appear to be ill or starving, when they are taken to the Home 
There is no regulation muzzle, and no special form of inuz/lc 
appears ever to have been approved All that has been required is 
that the muzzle should secure the public from the bite of the dog, 
and, at the same time, that it should not subject the dog to cruelty 
There are many forms of wire muzzles which meet the requirements, 
but few leather muzzles appear to do so 

It is most giatifymg to find that, while so many cases of self-sae- 
rihce and devotion have occurred among police officers in shielding 
the public from mad dogs during the late prevalence of the disease, 
no case of unnecessary hardship has occurred to the dogs seized or 
killed 

In four or fi^e cases allegations of cruelty have been made, but m 
each case they have been proved to be entirely unfounded 

It is to be noted that at the time rabies has been nearly extirpated 
about London, it is still prevailing m tbc surrounding districts, and 
will continue to do so until some common action can be taken 
throughout the country 


Charles Warren 
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TjTTE have all read an adnmablc treatise fiom the hand of a gifted 
* ' periwoman, slashing at all oui hopes, and attempting to destroy 
the aery fibric of the movement for the Highei Education of Women 
And wherefore ? Because —we gather from her aigurnent—it means 
loss of money, time, and, above all things, strength A highly 
educated woman, wc are told, is incapacitated for her natural 
functions She is a woman destroyed, a man not made All her 
finer and more valuable attnbutes aie blurred She is unsatisfying 
as a companion, worthless as a wife, incapable as a mother A girl’s 
physical strength can never cmy her bravely through the arduous 
struggle for lionouis, degrees, and piofcssorships, and land her safclv 
at the othei side Mental success must bo obtained at the loss of 
phvsical powers A girl is weaker, physically, mentally, morilly, 
than a man, therefore she must take the lowest seat 

Of course the actual facts as to the idative numbers of boys and 
girls who fail from ovcr-pressure m biamwork have been already 
erroi eously stated by 7 a man, and ably proved to be so by a woman 
That part of the argument is finished Our attention is now 
obtrusively drawn to a lower field We would fain have passed 
over the ignoble theme, but wc are called upon to face the facts of 
the disastrous system of education which lias till lately prevailed 
We are told a woman’s highest aim is to he a good animal Un¬ 
doubtedly to be a good animal is one of the requisites of successful 
living But is it lile altogether? Without infringing on man’s 
royal pierogative, have women not a right to live—to live as beings 
answerable for their all 9 Our opponent says, and others have said 
before her, “ There is one sphere for woman’s thought and work and 
action ” But when we come to inquire what it is, it appears that 
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the one sphere 13 that of wife, mother, and household drudge 
Perhaps these Professors of the Lower System of Education know of 
some sphere for women's souls If so, their discreet silence is to be 
commended We might have supposed that the domestic sphere did 
not include all the thought of which even a woman is capable But 
no, there is a sharp line drawn, so far can they advance, but here 
they must stop No further, say the new King Canutes We ask 
is this compatible with human nature 9 Is thci e any point at which 
humanity can stand still, intellectually, socially, mentally, morally 9 
No, we progress or retrograde Towards what shall we mo\e? is 
the only question 

Now the progress of the Lower System of Education docs not 
seem to tend towards improvement The aim seems to be to teach 
women to suit themselves to others’ requuements, because their well¬ 
being depends on others' approval A woman’s laudable ambition, 
say this school of philosophers, is first to become a wife, forget¬ 
ting that the desuc to become a wife does not necessarily include 
the desire to become a good wife The direct road to become a 
wife is not bv the development of the intellect, but by the develop¬ 
ment of certain feminine qualities, bad and good A girl is to 
cultivate her love of dress, her taste foi frivolities, her desue to 
please IIci life must embody soft pleasure, that she may be the 
embodiment of it to a sterner companion What does a feminine 
life imply m these people's mouths i Vanity, ease, luxuiy, dissipa¬ 
tion to the prescribed amount, lack of method, disrespect of time, 
carelessness of everything Little failings incidental to those of the 
weaker sex are to be condoned, and little weaknesses made gieiter, 
for by tlieir weakness they shall rule Haphazard, aimless, helpless, 
women’s lives must be, for their help comes from without They 
are not strong enough, pool things, to fight life’s battle They must 
find some one to fight it for them But does their taste for amusement 
and frivolities alwavs stop w hen they have gained the husband ? Is 
the desire for admiration, sometimes grown into a craving, alw r ays 
satisfied ill the humdrum domestic career for which the Professors 
of the Lower System are so anxious that girls should be carefully 
prepared 9 Have these women any serious thoughts and worthy 
studies to fall back upon wheu they are once “ settled ?" They 
know nothing of all that They were only taught to win men's 
admiration, to gratify their own desires Why should mainage 
change them ? „ There is no terminus in the education of human 
character, there are only stations 

We have read, too, the ardent philippics on energies strained and 
frames exhausted by mental work but although an equal number of 
constitutions are .ruined bv physical exertion there is no way cry 
raised because of that Where are the lamentations about over- 
vox. Ll 1 
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danced girls, ovci-dressed gnls, over-driven girls, over-dissipated girls ? 
Wliat o£ the wcaiy dinners, the over-heated theatres, the glaring 
ball-rooms 9 What of moinuigs begun at mid-day, of afternoons 
harassed with the desire of getting through in one day a week's 
social duty, of dajs spent in racketiug railway travelling for two 
da> s’ giddy visit to a fashionable house 9 Is this the life that will 
make stiong women to be the mothers of a giant race ? 

Putting aside the facts that ay omen desne some happiness of their 
own, and that they prcfci to find it themselves Avitbout having arbitrary 
rules lud down foi them, putting aside the question whether a present 
generation of one sex is to be entirely sacrificed for a future genera¬ 
tion of the other, let us consider the dicta 1 ud down for us by the 
advocates of the Lowei S)stem “ Women aie made and meant to be, 
not meu, but mothers of men ” “ A noble wife, i noble mother, &c ” 
True most true, but what aic the means to the end 9 Should we set out 
avitb the object of making a good wife oi a good mother before we 
have considered how to make a good womau 9 How do we get good 
human character 9 Is it not by the cultivation of all higher attn- 
butes, and the suppiession of all lower 9 Is it not by the develop¬ 
ment of all the faculties, the incicased desire foi all good 9 Wt arc 
told, to be good wives and mothers, women must sink the race in the 
individual, and crave, not all good, but the good of husband and 
childien And vet at the same time women are not to cxeit them¬ 
selves, but to push on others to get it foi them, to be, m fact, the 
spur for the vvdling horse It is a capital sketcli of the old fashioned 
idea of a woman, but we decline to admire or endoisc it The 
individual good—decidedly, aceoiding to one of oui best ethical 
schemes, if each man is hnppv, who shall be misciablc 9 Neither 
men nor women aie conducing to the general good when the) 
shut up their own house to mind their neighbour's shop This 
essential for good wifedom is also an esscntul for good womanhood 
The individual first nations and races are formed of men and 
women, not of droves of cattle We want good characters 
Will good characters ever be formed by helpless, dependent lives 9 
Do great individuals spring from a cowed and conquered people 9 
Let a ruler be appointed by a people, let a husband be chosen 
fey a woman , but woe to the people who think they can live by 
the bounty of their king, and that their own independence, their 
own endeavour are nothing, and woe to the woman who thinks of 
her husband likewise Look at the inmates of the workhouse, 
the paupers who cringe and fawn What effect has that depend¬ 
ence on character 9 Yet the noble wife is to spring from a training 
not very different All her life long she has never tasted the 
bread of independence She waits whinmgly for others to provide 
all that she requires, and hangs her whole weight upon some one 
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man, from- necessity, not choice Why does a man's opinion 
immediately suggest a broad, well-balanced view, while the term 
ff feminine ” implies m most cases something weak and contemptible ? 
Does it mean that man’s vicea are noble, and woman’s virtues, faults ? 
No, it means that a man has been trained and educated by the 
struggle of life. Each generation of men starts at a higher stage of 
development than the last, while women, so far as their minds and 
characters go, have been left uncultured, and in the general affairs of 
life they have made no progress worth speaking of 

But in spite of this advance, we say—nay, lather in consequence 
of it, men have bv no means outgiown such failings as tyranny 
and a desire for domination And in spite of the rosv views of men 
to be found m the article in question, we aie afiaid it is not quite old- 
fashioned to suppose that men still wish to make women dependent 
upon them and subject to their wishes This is natural enough The 
affairs of the world are c arned on by self-reliance and love of power 
These qualities aie kept in check m the sphere that has developed 
them, but at home, through want of independence and self reliance 
in woman, they have become things vv ith even uglier names On the 
other hand, we are told, women aie puffed up with inordinate vanity, 
their little knowledge appears to tliem the height of wisdom, toi their 
umeasonableness has no experience but a domestic om to temper it 
They think they can rule and decide in every sphere because they 
are quite aware that m the one sphere they are fai more experienced 
than men But arc these the faults of Higher Education ? Who 
would select as his general adviser a man who knew only one 
sphere of life ? IIow can women on such a system be ever the 
useful companions to men whom our idversancs so much admire 
"Women,” siy they, "do not desire emancipation” It is true 
Tley have nevei been slaves What they do desire is education, 
education that will enable them to find happiness within them¬ 
selves, that will give them glad hours, bright dreams, and noble 
ambitions, undei whatever roof they may call their homo They 
desire intellectual preparation for intellectual intercourse—if needs 
be, stimulated by competition But they do not intend because of this 
to give up all claim to the happy life ordained fof them as companions 
to men On the conti ary, they wish to become better fitted for that 
life than they are at present They wish to enable themselves to 
enter into all men’s views and thoughts They wish to live with 
them as rational beings, as classmates m the school of life, though 
one may perhaps be on the higher, the other on the lower, form 
This is better than tnat men aud women should be foes, forced to be 
allies m order that each may fight more successfully for Ins or her selfish 
interest It is better for a woman to look on all good men as her 
friends—one dearest and best of all—than to look oh all men as foes, 

i 2 
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to be battled with according to the rules of the lists, m order that 
one may be out-manceuvrcd and captured by a strategy that it is a 
lift's work to learn and to put into execution And men and 
women can nevei work side by side uqjess the ground, whether for 
battle or foi pioduction, is the same , nor can they be either worthy 
allies 01 useful fellow-labourers, unless they have together prepared 
a plan of campaign, and together considered* the work that needs 
doing and the means that are ready to hand 

Again, say our opponents, while women have been clamour¬ 
ing men ha\e been advancing They have no longer any petty 
feelings of jealousy They only desire what is best for all, not 
what is best for men We wish we could honestly think so But 
it would be contiary to all experience of human nature that men 
should not feci themselves injured by finding women m the held to 
increase the competition already felt to press very sorely Yet in 
other matters men still have tlicir eyes half shut They still think 
it is well for a woman to marry for a subsistence, for a home, for a 
champion, and not for love So well that it appears to men to outweigh 
all the saenfke Ylen prefer to be foes out-manoeuvred into matri¬ 
mony lather than the best of filends This may read well enough 
m romances, and pic ise the eai in tinkling rhyme But liow is it in 
fact? Try this syllogism Men are loved because they ait strong, 
all men are sti ong, therefore they may all be loved Or, again 
Women are to be weak Compai ed to men they are to be <is “ moon¬ 
light unto sunlight” and as f water unto wine ” But does real 
virtue, not that of the glass-house and conservatory sort, require no 
strength, and are our “ noble wives and mothers " to fare no better 
m education or m life than the heroine of Locksley Hall ? 

Thei e is one question, asked m the article which has given rise to this 
protest, too amusing to be “passed over It is asked in reference to 
Lady Janc Grtv, who wanders like a ghost, poor creature, tlnongh this 
controversy—not surelv as a punishment for a too vaulting ambition 
Lady Jane Grey is admitted to have been a happy, or at least unob- 
jection iblc, instance o£ a learned woman But, adds the writer, do 
we admne her education or her character? We are tempted to ask 
m reply, What is the idea of education in the minds of the adherents 
of the Lower Svstem ? Hoes not education form character? Would 
the character of Lady Jane Grey, or of anybody else, have been the 
same if the education had been different? Should we have admired 
her character as wc do if she had been brought up a washerwoman, 
or as maid-of-honour to Queen Catherine de Medici ? We are striving 
for education in order to the better formation of character We 
want to stay tb£notous growth of frivolous, worthless, and unhappy 
women Of course, if women could be pitchforked into life with all 
their finer attributes and qualities full grown, we should have nothing 
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more to say But we assert that the attributes and qualities so much 
desired cannot be obtained for a girl by priming her with accom¬ 
plishments and just a sufficient smattering of knowledge to make her 
an agreeable but not too intelligent companion for men, and then 
turning her loose at the age of eighteen, or before it, to find the 
particular man whom in the wisdom of Providence, or more probably 
by the want of wisdom of her educators, she is destined to accept as 
a husband Education is the development of faculties, the motive 
power, the basis of character When we want a musician we do not 
put a fiddle in a boy's hand and tell him to work till he can play 
second m the orchestra, and at the same time take lessons in drawing, 
we put the instrument in his hand and tell him to do his best and 
study everything that will tend to make him a good musician It is the 
same for a life-worker, a life-artist, as surely we wish a woman to be• 
We must give her education, which is her instrument, and tell her 
to do her best, to study, to develop her faculties, her talents, her 
powers Wc cannot say, at any fixed point in her development 
“ So far is good, beyond that is bad” The aim must be at the 
highest point, howei er far short the accomplishment may come W e 
care for the woman’s character, not for ivhat she does—say the 
cavillers Yes, but the doing makes the character 

And what is the remedy which the advocates of the Lower System, 
through Mrs Lynn Linton, propose 9 They admit that there is 
a difficulty as to women's employment IIow do they meet it ? 
The scheme js simple, they condemn women to manual labour 
They may be tinkers, tailois, portmantcau-makeis, or anything 
of that land Wc gather that they may covti toys with poisonous 
pamt at 2s a week, and yet oui plnlosophcis would not exclude 
them from the highest society Nothing is degrading to women 
so long as it is not intellectual Oui “noble wives and mothers” 
arc not strong enough foi quiet study'- oi intellectual excitement m 
a well-aned lecture room, but thev may stand for twelve hours at a 
stretch behind a countci m a diaughty' and ill-ventilated shop 
They may strain *eyes and injure weary backs over sewing There 
is no danger, apparently, of destioymg fair young faces, of blunting 
fine feelings, of dccieasiug utal foice, by such a profession as 4 hat 
of the theatre Women may be the hangers on of fashion, and mav 
minister, without danger to themselves, to its shifting whims m every 
department And all this with the hope, distinctly held out to them 
by the article bcfoie us, that peihaps if they make themselves lery 
pleasant, “ the countesses and dames for whom they devise their dainty 
costumes may even—not treat them as intelligent companions , but— 
agiee to meet them on equal terms at balls aud dinners ” Women 
may do all this, and verily they would have then reward But there 
is one thmg a woman may not do She may not be independent She 
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may depend upon a husband, or upon a fashion in flowers or jackets, 
but she must not bo misticss of her own destiny, above all, she must 
not think 

We arc told that the true wav to help women is to receive work¬ 
ing women into society, and the writer maivels why men shop- 
kcepero are lcccned, but not milliners or lady shopkeepers The 
idea bet rajs the essential narrowness of the Lowei School, and 
+hc ltmedy is somewhat of a specific Still, the reason why men 
have risen from the earth is not far to seek Apart from the 
innate uilgunty which worships wealth, uid would associate with 
its tailor, or even its dustman, on that ground, irresnectivc of any 
mental qualihc ations, the reason wliv men who have risen are 
ieccii«d into intelligent society has always been that they have 
something to contilbutc Their bnth mav be nothing, then educa¬ 
tion mav be self acquired, but they have got something m the 
struggle of life winch is valuable to others They become friends 
of men of genius or talent because tbej have fitted themselves to he 
so It was not by deptnduicc on others that these men rose, they 
mav not have been educated, but at least they weic allowed to educate 

themselves Tins is the liberty which wc claim foi worrnn 

* 

But this is a much laiger question than i question of any 
“ society,” London or piovmcnl, leirncd or frivolous Wc not only 
ask that women maj be allowed to g(t then own living m spite of 
the fme feelings of fathers and bio*licrs ISot only do wc go so far 

as to think a lady might be peifectly happy even if she lnd given up 
“ soeictv ” Thcic is a wider question thin this We admire out 
sistei who carries on the nuJlmci’s shop as much as our brother who 
rises from the iauhs But we object to tin idea that women’s woik 
must be confined to manual labour, cntncly for the same reasons as 
we should object to be tied to neonate with none but sclf-educatcd 
men Anything is better thin dependence on others, either for 
man 01 woman But are we to allow our ideal of womanhood to be 
exclusively shaped on the- ideals of tin workshop and the counter t 
Is the taint of moncy-makmg, uncounttracted by ideas, to rover ovci 
and blot out all that is fair and beautiful m the minds ot women 
Are the attributes of the merchant and the travelling agent to be the 
exclusive models of women who work for their living? Will these 
employments, better than intellectual ones, fit them to he the,com¬ 
panions of our best men and the teachers of our most hopeful 
children ? Is man, who devotes his life to art, thought, or 
scientific discovery, to bo satisfied with a wife who is either a frivolous 
society doll, or a sweet and patient drudge, or a woman with the 
ideas of the shopman with whom he would find no pleasure in 
associating ? Are the great men who are to be born m the future, 
if onh women will refram from study, to be guided by the remem- 
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brance of their mother’s face, as she appeared m powder and paint 
m somo stupid vaudeville before a cheering theatre, are they to gaze 
admiringly on the trade gesticulation, or to listen lovingly to talcs 
of sharp bargains and skilful adulteration ? 

Women, whose characters have been formed by mechanical laboui, 
unmitigated by higher education, are, accoiding to these thinkers, 
to be the mothers of the Bacons and Goethes of the future They 
object to over-pressure So do we, but we object to it in any 
direction! and if in one direction more than another it would 
be in the direction from which comes least general profit, that of 
the mechanical and the material Our hery leveller would abolish 
all grades of rank and breeding and 1 educe women to one dead level 
of unintellectual pursuit Men would alone be in possession of 
thought and knowledge, and would foim an aristoci acy of culture 
This is rank anarchy and demoralization How under such a system 
Could a philosophei of the Lower Systom obtain a hearing even for 
criticism of her own sex ? We maintain, ou the contrary, that the 
effort for lughei education is simply an effort to secure m the case 
of women what has always been the case with men Women’s ideals 
should be formed, as men’s have been, by those who have lived out of 
the roar of traffic, out of the glaie of politics, far from the influence 
of mobs, away from the contamination of commerce and the drudgery 
of manual labour The women we want to foim women’s ideal of 
education are women with calm, well-balanced minds and hallowed 
hearts, equal to men in ideas and mental prowess, it inferior to them 
in mental, because m physical, enduiance, and perhaps making up in 
spiritual insight foi then lack of physical st length This is the goal 
towaids which we invite all women to strive whose position is fortu¬ 
nate enough to enable them to do so Happily, in spite of the Lower 
plan of Education for women, the road is plain and the gates are 
already open , and it requires no gift of prophecy to foresee the time 
when*highly educated women may be taught to study some stranded 
philosopher of the Lower System, long reduced to a fossilized con¬ 
dition, as we now study the extinct creatures ot the mud period of the 
earth’s history 


Helen McKeblIe 
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I S it remembered bow m August last Mi Parnell foietold that if the 
Government did not take measuies to relieve tbc Irish tenants, 
not only would there be a disturbed and troubled winter m Ireland, 
but that before long Sir Michael Ilicks Beach would be treading the 
same miserable path towards repression which led to the rum of so 
many of las predecessors <* At the time, of course, the entire Ministerial 
following derided the false prophet The Dissentient Liberals were 
above all loudest m their mockery, jet only four months have gone 
by and arrests and prosecutions aie once more the commonplaces of 
the time Not that any Jiishman is in the least disturbed by the 
storming and threatening of a landlord Executive, least of all the 
hardened sinners who arc the latest to be indicted, but it is to be 
hoped that the occuirenccs winch have brought about the collapse of 
so much boasting over the case with which a certain statesmanship 
could govern Iieland, without rcsoit cither to stick 01 sugawrtick,, 
will at least impose some modesty on the ’prentice hands of the 
Combination and incline tbc opponents of conciliation to less dog¬ 
matism m then pronouncements on Irish affairs 

Now that the Government lus entered on its career of champion¬ 
ship of the evictois and extortioners of the island, we shall ol course 
be told that “ firmness ” and “ vigour ” and fl determination " are all 
that are required to secure a complete triumph over w hat is described 
as lawlessness and disorder Tins would be refreshing and consoling if 
the story were not so old ? Does Secietary Beach, for instance, believe 
in the encouraging shouts of those who arc at this moment hallooing 
him on at his quarry i Does he know exactly whithey he is going ? Or 
does lus mind revert to that January afternoon, six years ago, when 
another Chief Secretary stood at the table of the House expounding 
his new Coercion Bill, and amidst the ehaggv muttenngs of his wrath 
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agamst “ dissolute ruffians ” and ,f village tyrants ” and “ mauvais 
svjets ” letting fall in a sad sort of aside, that cry of despair—“ I think 
we have all pretty well given up prophesying about Ireland ” The 
remark was in itself the best answer to his demands for unlimited arrests 
as a means of pacification, but Lord Salisbury’s mentors, not having 
had Mr Former's experience, cannot be expected to show any signs of 
want of confidence in their specifics One would think We had not 
heard of them all befoie, and that wh'at in 1866 Mr Bright called 
“that ever-poisonous and ever-failing medicine,” was a cordial 
now pi escribed to the patient for the first time For how many 
generations have statesmen of a similar faith promised their 
believers the vision of a Hibernia Pacata, as the result of their 
ministrations, and for how many generations has the prospect eluded 
and mocked their hopes like a mirage ? 

We are now in the Jubilee year of Iler Majesty the Queen, but at 
the end of half a century which has done such great things for the 
British people, how much neaicr are we to peace m Ireland? If Her 
Majesty could be questioned as to her recollection of the Celt of 1837, 
would she be able to declare that he was a whit more reconciled now 
than then to the rule of what Mr Chamberlain dcscubes as “ alien 
boards and foieign officials?” The dreadful agitator, but tor whom 
all would be peace and plenty, who was the pest of her adviseis m 
1837, is then pest still Ills name only is changed With weary 
feet he grinds at the same eternal treadmill, and his crimes against 
society and civilization are denounced m the same stiam with undi- 
mimshed zeal by new genciations of English politicians The same 
threadbare tiagedy holds the boards The actois alone arc different 
Doubtless the anti-Irish statesmen of the present day will be 
ready enough to admit that tin re was something m the ctatcntion of 
the older agitators whom their fatlieis stoned My Loids Salisbury 
hnd Hartmgtou do not advocate, for instance, the repeal of Emanci¬ 
pation, tlu re-imposition of the Tithes, the re-establishment of the 
Ii ish Church, the abrogation of the Ballot Act, the restriction of the 
Franchise oi the destruction of the lights which the tenant has 
acquired in the soil It is even not unfashionable amongst their 
followers to speak in praise of O’Connell, while the Young Irclandcrs 
of ’48 were of coutse all “ gentlemen ” as compared with the out¬ 
laws and pioscnpts of the present time The latter-day agitator, 
however, turns to the literature of the period in wlaeh these dead 
Irishmen lived, and in the venom with which the men whose con¬ 
tentions are now established were then assailed, finds balm for his 
wounds Mayhap, even he is audacious enough to think that if 
the present generation passes away, leaving the fate of his country 
still unsettled, the anti-Irish politicians of a coming age will see 
something to deplore in the unyielding resistance to every demand 
with which, a d 1886, the moderate claims of Ireland were met 
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The confidence, however, which each cycle of repressive statesmen 
show m their theory of the art of Government is very notable “ A 
little while and again a little while" and all will be well Tiue, the 
democracy, of late years, tiling somewhat of these everlasting predic¬ 
tions, shows rcstiveness aud an inclination to enforce the ancient 
Cuth igmiin penalty against deflated generals So it h$3 come that 
tin baugrado who now prescribes for Ireland, being either over¬ 
anxious lor his reputation, or so little assuicd ot the virtues of his 
panacea, will only wairant its efficacy if “ resolutely pursued foi 
twenty jeais ” Looking back, therefoie, over the list of statesmen 
who have advised on IitHnd during the reign of the Queen, Lord 
Salisbury must be set down as the weakest and least confident 
medicine-man of the "Victorian eia Foi a great opening, truly, 
would arise foi remunerative soothsaying if the seer (who was fee’d 
out of hand) weie allowed twenty years'maigm for the fulfilment of his 
prophecies * Yet the British public, with centuries of failure staring 
them in the face, allows Loid Salisbury to set out on his mission to 
outshine, by the lustie of las st itesmanslnp, such feeble impostors as 
joui Ilcmvs, Johns, Edwaids, hli/abcths, Cromwells, Williams, 
Geoigus, and so foith, mdso, in the seven hundred and fittccnth ycu 
of the mimed happiness of Great But tin and Ireland wc are enter¬ 
tained with the enjoyments of the Sahsbuiy honeymoon 1 

Four mouths onlv of the twenty yeais of firm and resolute Govern¬ 
ment having gone over, it weie, perhaps, to inquilt too curiously, 
to speculate whether each of the iifty-nmc periods of four months 
each tli it remain of the twenty years is to be studded with incidents, 
sucli as the evictions, riots, pi osccutions, pancl-quaslnngs, and 
niaisntes which have lllnstiated the prologue of the piece Perhaps 
his Lordship has formed no intentions as to the remaining nineteen 
years andPWo-thirds, perhaps he fancies the Irish enemy will be 
cowed and piostrate before it expires, 01 will amiably leform The 
matter is left at large But this at least must be said for the pre¬ 
lude to our twenty years’ novitiate, that m little more time than it 
took Mr Gladstone to produce a constitution foi Ireland which 
satisfied five-sixths of the Irish people at home and abroad, Loid 
Salisbury has succeeded in rousing the disaffection, contempt, 
and ridicule of all these persons towards his Government, aud 
with this, the hatred and scorn of the remaining sixth, for whose 
behoof he is supposed to be labouring A reward might vpell be 
offered for the production of any Irishman (not a paid servant of the 
Castle) who would applaud the statesmanship which, having described 
the movement of millions of people against hunger and homelessness 
as “ organized embezzlement,” would then send its agents on the sly to 
the landlords to caution them that if certain evictions were carried 
out, adequate police protection would be refused Perhaps even the 
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paid servants of the Castle themselves would shrink from un¬ 
qualified laudation of a Prime Minister who, having denounced in 
1883 certain proceedings in the Queen's Bench under the statute of 
Edward III, as an unconstitutional device of antiquarian lawyers, 
would then himself require his own law officers to soil their hands 
with the same musty implements The opponents of the Gladstonian 
settlement have been driven to resort to methods which their own 
“friends" m Ireland well Know no Liberal administration date think 
of Their Kerry xnissioneis made a treaty with the alleged criminals 
of that region, more signal and notorious than any compact of Kil- 
mainham, to General Bullcr, w ns given in charge the intimidation of 
the landlords, vice Captain Moonlight superseded, and the edicts of 
the local Ribbon tribunals weie much more effectually enforced by a 
Countv-couit judge sent down ad hot from the Castle Then, 
appalled by the outcry and the Fiaukenstem they had created, 
General Buller is recalled, nud i suitable vacancy found for him by a 
decree which transported Sn Robert Hamilton to Van Diemen's 
Land One county, however, had been pacified, as Gordon pacified 
the Soudan, by tearing the Kouiba^h from the hands of the slave- 
driver and laying it on the shouldcis of the Pashas themselves, but 
when the loar of landlord indignation paralyzed the work, there 
remained thirty-one Irish counties still un Bullcmcd 

Irish politicians, therefore, demand why the Kerry policy, if it 
was just and lawful, was not extended or why the remaining 
thnty-one counties should be harried by rack-renters because of 
the dearth of Moonlightus in their populations? The Executive 
boasted through its Secretary at Bristol that it was “ putting every 
pressure on the landlords to give abatements, but always within 
the law ," but this pressure having m some cases failed. Sir M 
Beach turns round and arrests his co-workeis who could not avail 
themselves of the Kerry curb for putting similar “ pressure " (which 
they also assert to be always within the law) on landlords who 
proved deaf to Castle admonitions What would be thought m 
England if the Government sent its agents round amongst the gentry 
dropping hints about then exactions, reducing their police protec¬ 
tion, and threatening to cut it off completely if a ceitam line was* 
not taken to oblige Ministerialists ? And then, when the gentry 
grew mutinous, what would be said of the plan of appeasing them 
by prosecuting the respectful imitators of the Government policy ? 
For what right has Sir Michael Beach to put “ pressuie," within dr 
without the law, on landlords to refrain from exacting those contribu¬ 
tions afterwards glorified as “ their just and lawful debts ? " And 
who constituted him judge of the boasted legality of this 
loudly advertised “piessurc," of which the men of Bristol were 
told? Tested by its reception by the landlords, one would 
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say, from their protests in the Times, that it was as unwelcome 
to them as if it proceeded direct from Rory of the Hills him¬ 
self But, above all., if pressure mav legally be brought to bear 
to restrain the enforcement of what are poetically known as the 
“ solemn contracts ” of the tenants, coming as Buch pressure does, 
from quaitcrs picturesquely described by Mr Chamberlain as “ alien 
boards and foieign officials maintained by 30,000 bayonets,” why 
may not the native authorities who legally and morally represent 
popular power endeavour to sustain this useful pressure at the point 
where the Beach dynamics fail? To prevent or suspend the 
enforcement of “ solemn contracts ” or ff just debts ” by any means 
is cither legal or illegal, and if the debts are just and the coutracts 
solemn, the last persons to impair the validity of the rights of the 
obligee should be the constituted guardians of authority But if Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach may give himself a license of examination and 
inspection into these nice matters, why may not Mr William 
O’Brien or Mr John Dillon ? 

It may be plculed m abatement of the lush Sccrctarv’s attack 
on rights which we understand are pait of the fundamental bases 
of society, that he did not proceed to extremes, or that if he found 
the landlord intractable he went his way and left him in the 
unimpaired enjoyment of his sacred possessions A poor defence 
For the cxtiernes to which he went in the exercise ot the dispensing 
power is a matter of controveisy between the landlords and General 
Buller or Captain Plunkct—the transactions being mostly hidden 
from the naked eye beyond the reach of criticism And as to 
the second excuse, can it be contended if the exercise of any 
right becomes so noxious to the public as to demand Executive 
“ pressure ” to restrain its enforcement, that when tins fails or is 
set at naught, or is eased ofF, the threatened community may not 
pioceed to rcapplj it in a more effeetne foim? lhc entire Tory 
and Unionist alliance went on its knees, so to speak, during the 
autumn to imploie the rack-rcntcrs to model ation Lord Ilartmgton 
made lus appeal in the House of Commons while supporting the 
rejection of Mr Parnell’s Relief Bill Loul Randolph Churchill at 
^Dartmouth declared his confidence in their generosity and good 
sense Lord Salisbury wvs equally certain that none of them would 
piove unreasonable Did these noble lords consider the alternative 
if their remonstrances failed ? \\ ere the tenants then quietly to 

submit to the inevitable ? Ministerial appeals notwithstanding, it 
was found that many landlords were holding out, and then Sir M 
TI Beach Bristol boldly enunciated his “ pressure ” scheme for 
such of them as needed it This too failed, and its failure was the 
justification of the “ Plan of Campaign ” For, so far back as the 
20tli of March last, the Times and Sir James Caird announced 
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** it is not too much to say that the rental of 538,000 holdings is 
practically irrecoverable by anybody, -whether landlord, English 
Government, or Irish Government” This declaration left only 
121,000 holdings unaffected, yet, with a bad harvest since then, and 
produce of all kinds still lower in price, it is calmly assumed to be 
“ a conspiracy " to take means for the protection of the threatened 
tenants in the most distressed areas 

The Plan of Campaign having been proclaimed as illegal, Eng¬ 
lishmen are now told, with the omniscience and assurance which 
distinguishes their instructors on Irish questions, that all Irish 
tenants have had their rents fixed by an impartial tribunal, which 
carefully calculated for them a rental on which they could live and 
thnve, and that their position involves no hardship whatever Will 
it, therefore, be believed that, out of nearly 700,000 agncultural 
tenancies, only 90,000 were able to go into court? True, 85,000 
more registered rents fixed by what the Land Act humorously 
described as “ agreements ” between the parties, which means that 
the landlord compelled indebted tenants to accept about half the 
reduction which the Courts would have given, were their cases tried, 
by a threat to writ and eject them for arrears oi the hanging gale 
There are, thcieforc, over 400,000 peasants from whose rent not a 
farthing has been stiuclc off—nearly half of them being leaseholders 
—who are prohibited from having fan rents fixed, the remainder 
being generally cottiers, too pool or too intimidated to incur the 
vengeance of their landlords by fighting them m court 

The case of the leaseholders deserves special notice, as they were 
the most improving tenants, and hold over 130,000 of the larger 
farms No clearer proof could be given of the partisan character 
of the administration of the Land Act than the fact that, though 
one of its clauses empowered the Commissioners to break all leases 
made since the Land Act of 1870, which had been forced on tenants, 
and which were “unreasonable or unfair,” having regard to the 
provisions of that Act, not more than 100 have since been broken 
by them Over 1,200 forced leases vjpre brought before the Couit, 
but that tribunal calmly took the ground that an exorbitant lent was 
not one of the elements to be regarded as “ unreasonable or unfair,” 
and hunted the impudent tenants off * Decisions like these by 
ermmed judges greatly endear the law to suitors who resort to 
them, and ensure for it a measure of respect second only to that 
accorded to the dicta of a harlequin by reverent pantomime- 
goers The Land Commission also refused to break a number of 
leases on a law-pomt upon which their ruling was afterwards 
reversed by the Court of Appeal, but, by the time the hardy suitor 
who appealed had his case adjudicated on, the six months 
limited for the operation of the leasebreaking section expired, and 
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tlie other leaseholders who had been defeated by the discredited 
law-point were thus defrauded of their rights That a decision which 
was afterwards pronounced to be bad law should still be allowed to 
operate seemed mcquit ible, and I called attention to this hardship 
in the House of Commons some years ago, but only to receive the 
usual snub awarded to rebellious mahgnants who awkwardly obtiude 
p^tty parochial gnev iuee> upon a great Imperial Parliament 

The exclusion of the leaseholder as i body from the Land Act 
was deliberately resolved upon in 1881 despite the protests of the Irish 
members, who, as usual, foretold the consequences, but the force of 
legal superstition was too strong to touch written contracts Other 
contracts might be invaded, but not such as weic dignified by parch¬ 
ment The feelings of the general body of the leaseholder at 
bang denied the fixing of a fair lent which has lightened the 
.load of many of then neighbour, mav be imagined from their 
failure m the face of falling prices to appreoate nice legal distinc¬ 
tions Most of them are so mde and baibarous in their ideas 
that they are unable to icali/c the added clement of sanctity and 
holiness which is given to contract by means of sealing-wax and 
sheepskin This is the more leraaikable when it is remom- 
deied that all other savages respect some fetish, and that these 
leaseholders, being general!) Popish, are natuially of an idolatrous 
turn of mind, yet such is their aval ice, their lack of education and of 
sound economic views, that thev cry out on pen, ink, and parchment 
as impostures, when they see all other coutiacts 1 elating to land 
overridden and the lent of holdings adjoining their own reduced 
eight shillings or ten shillings an acre * 

* As to the ay the thing works in practice, one instance from the est itc of a “ model 
landlord,' the Duke of Devonshire, may be given Afti r the passing of the Land Aet 
of lsSL, Mr Douglas Pjnc, a Protestant tenvnt on the Devonshire estate m County 
\\ aterford, asked an abatement m his rent Lo this he received in writing fiorn the 
age lit, Mr Currey, the very fair reply that if hew is dissatisfied with his rent he eouhl 
go into the Land Court and get it fixed then Mr Pvnc i< cordingly dul so, and some 
t8 or £10 was taken otF by the Sub Commissioners Iho Duke ippealed, and at the 
rehearing, instead of raising the question of value, which would liav o been reasonable 
enough, he mstruc ed his lawyer to opposi the ten ints right to the benefit of the Act 
on -a law point I his turned on the evulcnci of the vgent who invited Mr Pyne 
origmall} to go into the court, and who now piodueed letters from him whieh the court 
held amounted to an agreement for a lease 1 hese agreements operate under the Aet as 
effectually as a lease itself to prevent the court lroyi fixing a lair lent aud therefore Mr 
Pyne by this device was defeated and his “ fair rent ’ faxed by the Bub Commissioners 
was quashed, for years smee he accordingly has been paying a rent which the court 
of first instance declared unfair, and which the Duke prevented the Head Commission 
adjudicating on after inviting the tenant to use the Lind Aet Moreover bad blood 
being once created, His Grace regularly serves Mr Pyne with a writ for the old rent 
the moment it falls behind If a millionaire peer who voted for the Land Act and 
whose heir was in the Cabinet whiplx passed it thus respects its rulings as to rent, what 
will not pauper or Tory landlords do ’ Mr Pyne has since been elected by his Catholic 
neighbours M P for West Waterford aud in the House of Commons he will henceforth 
enjoy the privilege of hearing the noble Marquis, who is heir to the Devonshire property, 
expound nm views on the sacrcdness of legal rights Ik should be added that, though 
the Marquis of Hartington declared himself at Belfast, in November, 1883, as m favoui 
of giving leaseholders the benefit of the fair rent clauses of the Laud Act, this did not 
prevent the subsequent service of writs on Mr Pjne for the old rent 
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Of the farmers other than leaseholders who have not gone mto 
the Land Court, it may be said that the bulk of them have been 
kept out by poverty The tenants who live on small patches 
of Western land seldom have money to fee a lawyer to conduct 
their case, well knowing that the landlord, for the purpose of “making 
an example,” would appeal, and thereby double the costs The 
Land Commission, with the fatuity or malignity which has marked its 
entire careei, refuses costs in the Sub-Commissioners’ Courts, where 
the tenants arc almost invariably successful, and for appeal pui poses it 
has adopted a ridiculously low schedule of costs so that the landlords, 
who m nineteen cases out of twenty are appellants, and are mostly 
the unsuccessful parties, arc encouraged to list vexatious or hopeless 
appeals to deter otheis from going into court The amount a tenant 
recovers in costs against the landlord where the rent is appealed from, 
ncvei pays his solicitor’s bill, or recoups him for being kept hanging 
for days round the courts watting the hearing of the case The 
towns fixed by the Head Commission for hearing appeals are so 
distant from the majority of the tenants that manv a one would 
think less of a journtv to America by himself thau face the expense 
of bringing witnesses to the far-aw a} places where it pleases the 
Head Commissioners to sit All this makes in favour of the laridloids, 
by deterung tenants from resorting to the courts , but, above .ill, 
those who are in arrears arc so completely in their grip that most of 
them could reply in the words of Horne Tooke when told that the 
Law Courts are open to them, “ Yes, and so is the London Tavern ” 
What, therefoie, were the friends of the tenants to do whom the 
Government failed or neglected to protect ? Will those who denounce 
the immorality of the Plan of Campaign suggest a plan which would, 
save them from being expelled from tlfeir homes and left without 
any refuge except the poorhouxe ? Should they submit to be quietly 
In nted out like vermin from their shelter 9 Many a peasant through 
its operation will have a roof over him this Christmas, and many 
another will have some better “ kitchen ” than salt to his potatoes 
for his Christmas dinner 1 Whether the Plan of Campaign be 
legal or not, a juiy will decide The proclamation denouncing 
it is mere waste-paper, but, as to its lawfulness in the moral 
sense, the question does not to my mind admit of discussion to 
anybody who knows Ireland We have unfortunately to bear the 
rule of a people who know nothing about our country, and whom it 
is well-nigh hopeless to educate—not because of prejudice, which is 
wearing oft, though it was a heavy obstacle, but because it takes half 
a lifetime living m any community to get even the fringe of an 
insight mto the condgjtion of the poor In Ireland, moreover, the 
intricacies of the laws relating to land and their administration have 
a bearing on the daily life of the peasantry, which no one who has 
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not lived there can undeistaud They are hourly wrested, half 
in malice half m avauce, to the prejudice of the people , so that 
the life of a lackreuted tenant under a poor absentee, whose agent 
is Ins magistrate, grand juror, and poor-law guardian rolled into one, 
is little short of a living toiture, and is far less tolerable than 
Mas that of the slaves on Southern plantations Without one feeling 
m common with his masters except hate, he drags out a cheerless 
existence absolutely without hope Subsisting on the meanest 
food dressed m the wretchedest rags and dwelling m a den 
unfit for swine, he is liable at any moment, by the blacken¬ 
ing of the potato, or a fall in the puce of produce, to see 
his wretched holding confiscated, and his family expelled at the 
will of distant loids, whom he has never seen, or whose reward for 
the gold he has extracted for them fiom a few niggard acres is 
the spui of processes and law costs, the moment the seasons drive 
him into debt No Englishman that evci lived, if he had the 
wisdom of fifty Solomons, could lealize the position of the Irish 
cottier, unless he witnessed his hardships and necessities, and this 
fact it is which renders so exasperating the besotted speeches of 
every platform ignoramus, whose strength of view and dogmatisms 
on Irish disorders is proportionate to their ignorauce 

Without going the length of the Tunes, 01 Sir James Caird, m 
declaring that no rent is collectable from 538,000 holdings, any¬ 
body who knows the aereable value of land mav roughly calculate 
the contribution which should he paid to the landlord on the 
majority of Irish farms, after allowing foi the maintenance of the 
cultivator The following is their classification in 1880, taken from 
“ Thom’s Directory ” —- 


Not exceeding 

1 to 5 

5 to l 1 ) 

*6 to 20 

30 to 50 

50 to 100 

100 to 200 

above 200 

1 tcre 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1U os 

acres 

acres 

acres 

50,613 

64,292 

1G1, ’35 

136,518 

72,923 

5^229 

22,413 

9,899 


Each of these holdings represents a family of at least five persons, 
and if the cost of suppoitmg them be taken at the workhouse 
scale of, say, three shillings a week, each tmant will require to 
earn £39 a year to feed and clothe his household How much, 
then, would be left to the landlord out of the holdings up to 
twenty acres (representing 412,758 families) if the tenants were 
allowed maintenance on the pauper scale 9 Not one penny, yet 
these 412,758 holdings in all probability pay £3,000,000 rent m 
ordinary times Most of that rent is ground out of the 
rags and misery and hunger of their families Some of it is 
made by labour in England, more of it comes from America and 
Australia None of it would be derived from legitimate agriculture 
by which the husbandman that labourcth fir^fc eats of the fruits 
But does not this point to over-population and early marriages ? 
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The statistician replies that there are fewer marriages and fewer 
births per thousand in Ireland than in any European country, 
while the density of population per square mile is similarly lower 
Then it will be said that if many of the cottiers had their land 
for nothing they could not live by it True, if that is any reason 
for rack-renting them Then it will be asked, why should the minute 
division of holdings deprive a landlord of a rental which would be 
paid him if the land were held in large tracts ? First, because if it 
wete not for the labour of the tenants most of this land would be 
mcie waste, and second, because few of the holdings could be con¬ 
solidated with real profit The landlords carried out all the 
consolidations they were able aftei the famine clearances, and with 
what profit? Alan Polok's giant tract in Galway, miles m evtent, 
once maintained hundreds of families Polok, sen , who died in 
1881, was a Scotch capitalist, and worked the land in the most 
scientific manner His son imitated him, yet he was, as the people 
sav, “ broken out of it” last yoai, and had to call an auction of all 
his effects But the cleaiest justification of the tenant's position is the 
right which the Land Acts recogmre him to have in his farm Since 
1881 the word <f landlord '' is, indeed, a misnomer, and, scientifically 
speaking, should be no longer employed, as the tenants' interest is 
now the superior of the two Kent was declared by the Act 1881 to 
be no longci chargeable on the teuants' improvements, and though 
unfortunately this proviso has been nullified m the Law Courts, its 
cficct on the popular mind can never be rooted out Everything m 
Ireland that gives the land value has been put on it by the tenant 
Unlike the English practice, the Irish landlord lays out no money on 
improvements, and though the Act of 1^81 allowed the proprietors 
of “ English managed estates ” to claim certain exemptions from the 
ope l at ion of that measure, a return of the number who 
hive succeeded in establishing that claup would not show 
1,000 acres so held out of the 20,000,000 m the island The 
Act makes a foifuture of all its benefits possible half-yearly, 
m default of punctual payment of the rent, and as it is notorious 
that tenants rarely have any money laid by, one of the nlain 
ideas m the mind of evictors since its passing has been to 
break their tenancies under it Once gone they could never again 
be set up, even if the tenant was reinstated in the farm, and the 
landlord thereafter would have practically the same powers as over a 
tenant-at-will 

Now part of the* Irish contention is that a tenant's interest 
should not be finally forfeited for non-payment of a six months' 
rent, as it is often wprth fifty times that amount, but that a 
longer period should be prescribed, and that where his holding falls 
into the landlord’s possession it should be redeemable at any time, 
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with a.11 its old status, on payment of the debt, just as real estate 
would be against a mortgagee who foreclosed Since 1881 the tenant's 
intei est has become the dominant and genuine interest in the land 
It mil fetch a much higher price at an auction than the landlord's, 
while, it foreign competition and prices remain as at present, the land¬ 
lord’s ability to exact rent must m the end disappear They will 
of course fight like tigers against this, for an annual impost of 
112,000,000 is involved, but it the land will not make what the law 
entitles them to, Viceregal proclamations will not help them to collect 
it Territorial fury at the present moment springs from lage at the 
silh rejection of Mr Gladstone’s Purchase Bill, which contained such 
terms as will never again be offered, and the knowledge of the tenant’s 
strength m combination Both sides see that if a large insurance fund 
were established, as it easily might be, by the farmers paying into it 
as much money as the landlord refused to take for rent, such of them 
as could be evicted in a twelvemonth might be comfortably main¬ 
tained out of the contributions, while the rest quietly cultivated 
their land This view was frequently put forward by me m October, 
1885, and, though successfully acted on upon several estates during 
Lord Carnarvon’s Viceroyalty, it was never assailed by the Attorney- 
General, who then, as now, was the Right Hon Hugh Holmes It 
was only discovered to be “ organized embezzlement" when Irish 
votes were no longer needed for the Conservatives 

The peasant is willing to pay the landlord the exact value of 
his interest in the soil dud no more, as soon as it is ascertained 
by a system m which he has a voice, but meantime he is not 
willing to march into the poorhouse because laws made m London, 
which neither he nor his representatives were parties to, say he must 
This may be called stealing the landlord’s property, but if so, when 
a slave worth 1,000 dollars marched lnmsfelf off a Georgia plantation 
and took refuge on free territory, was he guilty of theft ? Had he 
not rather the sympathy of civilized mankind ? Englishmen under¬ 
stood black slavery m America They know nothing of white slavery 
in Ireland, and when they know as much about it as do those whom 
the shoe pinches, their judgment on the morality of the Plan of 
Campaign will be entitled to consideration The struggle in Ireland 
to-day is a, continuance of the old warfare of the clansmen for a 
foothold on the soil of, their fathers The descendants of the con- 
fiscators now, as of yore, have on their side foreign laws and foreign 
bayonets, but, while the ccntunes have taught the planters no lesson, 
they are made at least to learn at every onset with their despised 
serfs that experience and suffering have taught the peasant a great 
deal 


T M Healy. 



CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


rnHE great celebiation of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
X the founding of Harvard University hasjust calltd attention anew 
to the condition and tendencies of highei education in the United 
States Theie weic piesent at the festivities in the early days of 
November not only about 2,500 of the alumni of the College, but 
lepiesentatives fiom nearly all of the other piomiuent institutions of 
learning m the lmd, as well as from sevaal ol the Universities of the 
Old Woild Never before weie so many presidents of colleges and 
eminent professors gatheied togethei in the Western Woild The note 
that was sounded at the very beginning of the festivities continued to be 
heaid to the end, and no one could have been m attendance without 
lealumg, and m some degree measuring, the extent ot the interest that 
is now everywhere felt in the methods of hlfjhci education Harvard is 
not only the oldest and laigest of oui universities, but she is the leadei 
and representative ol a tendency that is everting a vast influence on the 
other colleges of the land Some account of this influence and tendency 
may not be out of place 

The early history of our colleges was shaped after the English model 
It has been estimated that within a veiy few yeais after the settlement 
of Massachusetts Bay the colony contained as many as a hundied men 
who had received the honouis of Oxford and Cambridge When, m 
1636, Haivaid College was founded by a gift of the Colonial Legislature, 
and given the name of a soil of Emmanuel College m old Cambndge, 
it was but natural that the methods of the old colleges should be given 
to the new institution The othei colleges tlia$ in due course of time 
carr^e to bo founded took on similar characteristics Nor was theie any 
verv sinking oi radical change of method oi of spirit till past the 
middle of the present centuiy The applicant for admission was 
lequued to read easy Latin and to know something of Greek and the 
mathematics Aftei his admission he was expected to devote four years 
chiefly to supplementing the fiugal knowledge he had already acquired 
m those three great branches of learning Theie was very little of the 
natural sciences, there was even less of the applied sciences, there was 
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next to nothing of history In short, until nem the outbieak of our 
Civil Wn, it might have bten said m plain descriptive piose, as has 
since been sad in the epigrammatic propagandism of a tlieoiv, that “a 
university is a nlacc wheic nothing useful is taught" 

Bit about the middle ol the piesent century it came to be seen that 
tht condition of higher education was not satisfying the demands of the 
countiv Coj^eges lnd been multiplied in ill parts of the land, as if it 
were the province of higher educition to cuiy itself to the door of 
evciy man *> home The numcious religious sects felt the necessity oi 
having schools lor the tiauung of the clcigy These schools vveie the 
victims of a somewhat lctive uvaliv, and m consequence it was impos¬ 
sible to laise the low st mdird of scholaislap that pievailed Nearly all 
of the newel colleges had ittiched to them is an mtcgial pait a pre- 
pai itoiy school, the hi sines*. of which w is to give students such meagre 
pieliminary training as w is nece^s u v foi admission to the college or 
nniveisity Thus the colleges wcic able to make a veiy considerable 
show of number, though m m my instances the rolls weie made a'most 
exclusively of pupils who might is well hive been m anyone of the 
pnmaiy or stcomlaiy schools of the hnd But the deceptive chuaitei 
of this appuent pio^peiity could not long be conceded When 
statistics cune to be c nefully brought togcthci, it was found that the 
ltlative numbei cf students m the highei couises of nistiuctian was 
sti adily growing lc*s ind hv* It wa dso evident that there was a 
widespread feeling of discontent with the lourstnof in si met ion given 
The thmoui w is ever) wheic htaid that the chs-aeal tongues were no 
longer called for, th it this is a piaetic d age, th it if students are not to 
be taught m the umvet^itics wlut they can turn to use m the all ms of 
life, they may as wcM get on without the unneisitios altogcthci Tins 
feeling it w is wlneli, evei glowing dtepu and moie widespread, had the 
genual effect of 1 educing the number of students in all the colleges of 
thceountry Young men everywheie weie going into the piofessions 
without that prelimmiry collegiate training which in the eaily history 
of the country was considered a necessary picitquisite of success 

How should this evil tendency he met and averted Miny ways 
were suggested, and not a few weie adopted One ol them wasthiough 
the establishment of sepirite technical schools In the oldei paits of 
the country su tral schools were endowed foi the puipose of affoidmg 
oppoitunitieu foi special tr lining to such as might have no opportunity 
or inclination to take the moie orthodox course in arts The Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale, the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard, 
the Chandler Scientific School at Daitmouth, the Stevens Institute at 
Ilobokcn, the Polytechnic Institute it Troy, the School of Mines at 
Columbia College in New ^oik, were all the fruits of this impulse 
In some of these scliofic the course of study continued through three 
years, in others it extended, as in the old college courses, through four 
It will be observed that there were two systeAis even of the schools 
above named Some of them weie connected with colleges already 
established, otheis weie entirely independent and lsohted As a rule, 
however, it may be said that in all instances independence went as fai 
as to the establishment of separate comses of study for the separate 
schools Students of the regular college course, and students of the 
rewiy established scientific schools, never met m the same lecture rooms 
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although they might meet on the same college grounds, and might even 
be puisuing the same studies m common 

As a class, these newly established schools could not he regarded as 
very prosperous Whenever they were established in connection with 
one of the older umvusities, the students nevei seemed to feel quite at 
home in the companionship of the membas of the older college 
Whenever they were given an absolutely independent existence it was 
often found th it the expense of establishing and keeping up libraries, 
museums, and the other necessary appliances, was much gieater than 
tbe financial condition of the school would w an int The result was that 
although tlicie weie a few very sigml examples ot success, the experiment, 
as a whole, could not be regarded as having changed the general dnft 
Another scries of eftoits was made by cstiblishing parallel courses of 
study iri sevtral of the colleges aful umvcis'tio die id) existing One 
of the first to idvocatc such a cliinge wis Pitsident Way land, of Blown 
ITmvcisity lie picsentcd with gieit cogency the arguments which at» 
i later pcnod btcimc very familnr to those engaged in educational 
iffairs Ihe necessity of change in methods picsentcd itself in two 
foims la the fust place, it was irrational tint evciy student up to the 
close of lus eollegi tic couise should be requited, on pun of forfeiting all 
chance foi a degue, to t ike piecisely the sanie couise is that m irked out 
for every one ot his fellows The method m vogue, it wis uiged, not 
only requited every cindiditc for a degue to filet a picscnbcd amount 
of Greek, Latin, and m it hematics, but it also gave lmn almost abso¬ 
lutely no oppoitumty of t iking any moic thin the amount piescubod 
The old -uuiculum wis a hard-and fast lcquircnnnt tint gave no pos¬ 
sible play fin difftiing abilities and tastes Such a method could nevei 
devtlop to the highest pitch of scholaiship moic than a vuy small numbei 
of persons in my class Students are sp uned on to then best efforts 
only when their cntliusiasms aie moved, and i piescubcd course, liovv- 
cvei excellent m itself, can never, stir the enthusiasm of moie than a 
limited mrnibii of those who aie lequucd to t ike it The consequence 
u, that we aie hi ought at once to the second mason for a change—namely, 
the inability ot the old method to di iw within its influence any con¬ 
sider iblc number ot those who, undei a better system, would be glad to 
avail themselves of a couise of university study The very fyet that the 
classes in college weic ever) where giowing less and less, showed that the 
education given was not the education that was desired The defect in the 
existing system, it was sud, was open to the view of any one whojfvould 
observe There wete luge numbtis of people who do not admit the 
supenor eflie icy of tiaunng in the ancient languages and in the mathe¬ 
matics, and who assert that laige numbeis must either go through life 
without the advantage of a liberal education, or the requirements must 
be so changed as to furnish the opportunities desired 

The agitation that ensued resulted m the£ Establishment of parallel 
courses of study m several of the universities of the eouutiy In 
some ot the institutions favouring this method of meeting the 
new demand, what was known as a 11 Scientific Course ” was provided 
for Gteek and Latin were either omitted altogether, or were 
required of the students in only very moderate amount French and 
German were given a prominent place in the new requuements, and 
there was a generous mtioduction of history and the various natural 
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sciences In shoit, the effort nag essentially the same as that which 
in Geimany had resulted in the Real Schools, and the consequent ad¬ 
mission to the univeimty of students who had no knowledge of Greek, 
and veiy little knowledge of Latin The new couises extended through 
four yeai-, and culminated in the dfcgiee of Bacheloi of Science There 
was also piovision made foi those who desired Latin, but had an anti¬ 
pathy to Gicek German and French were given the place held in the 
old curriculum by the Hellenic tongue, while the full quota of Latm con¬ 
tinued to be lequncd Thr* course led ordinarily to the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy Finally, a fouith course was added, designed 
to substitute foi advanced studies in the mathematics and in the 
natural sciences, studies m history and in modem literature home 
two years in the piep iratory schools, and about the same length of time 
in the university, weie devoted to the modem languages, after which 
the time of the lemaimng two years was given to studies in literature 
and cogn ite branches This couisc also led to i degiee—that of Bacheloi 
of Letteis 

This method of solving the problems of highei education was 
adopted by i few of the older and by nearly all of the newer insti¬ 
tutions Fiom IbaO to 1870 it was what might be called the pre¬ 
dominant method Though the older schools clung with a stiong 
conservatism to the methods of the fathers, the newei colleges and 
umveisities in the middle of the countiy and in the West almost with¬ 
out exception adopted what may bo called the System of Parallel 
Courses 

While the success of this system was perhaps such as to satisfy its 
friends, it was not enough to convert its enemies The older institu¬ 
tions, like Haivard ard Yale, and the othei colleges of New England, 
practically assumed th it the system of paiallel coui«=es wis a suirender 
to Philistinism in which they could take no pait A few of them have 
maintained this position to the present day All of the moiC piominent 
universities, hovvevei, have felt themselves obliged to seek the same 
ends by other means Harvard University has been the leader of this 
third movement, and the means by which its ends have been accomplished 
is known as the “ Elective Sy stem ” 

Until about 1870 the courses of study prescribed for the degree 
of Bacheloi of Aits gave to the student veiy little latitude for choice 
In the fourth ycai the candidate had placed befoie lnm a number ol 
subj^jts from which he was at liberty to select enough to make up the 
requisite amount of msti action But the field of choice was limited 
and the variety of studies was correspondingly meagre This charac¬ 
teristic earned with it, of course, the impossibility of anything but 
very elementary work A little Latin, a little Greek, about the same 
amountof the mathematics, a trifle of history, taught in a very dull way, foi 
the most part from a veiy dull textbook, the elements of half a dozen 
of the sciences, including psychology and logic—such was the pabulum 
on which the college student in one of the older colleges was mainly 
obliged to be fed It can hardly lie considered very suipusmg that the 
relative number of students in college was steadily declining But 
about sev enteen years ago Mr Eliot entered upon his administration as 
President of Harvard It was understood that ho was chosen to his 
position as the representative of a new and vigorous policy that had 
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already, m some measure, been*entered upon by InS predecessor Tint 
policy involved a multiplication of the courses of instruction given, md 
the ofleung of a substantially fiee choice of coiirses during the Litei 3 cars 
of the curl lculum Gradually tins freedom was extended down nearly 
to the beginning of the course Indeed, it has now come to include almost 
the whole ot the studies of the freshman year Meantime it has been 
practicable to multiply the opportunities afforded the individual student 
When everybody was taught as rr\ueh as anybody it w as impossible to 
do very much ot any one thing But as soon as freedom of choice was 
offered, it was found that students demanded idvanced courses, and 
consequently advanced couises were provided The comses in cveiy 
branch of knowledge were so multiplied that in less than a score of yeais 
the aggregite numbei was three 01 fom times is gieat as it had been 
when the reform was begun The llaivard catalogue now shows an 
anay of couises 111 lnstoiy, m political economy, in the \anous scum ts 
as well as in the languages of Em ope and Asia, th it quite reminds one of 
the wealth of learning offered by one of the larger umveisities of 
Germany It is thus made quite possible for the student to concentiatc 
Ins work m such a way as not onlv to learn a little of many things, 
but also to learn much of the paiticulai subject of his choice The 
daft has been towirds the Geiman nther thin towards the English 
methods, ind 111 the fieedom of choice now afforded the German hrmt 
has veiy neaily been reached 

While this change his been going on at Jluvaid under President 
Eliot's inspiration and dnection, i similai tendency has shown itself in 
those institutions which at first ti icd to meet the requirements of the 
age by establishing “ pirallel courses ” It was found, not unuatunlly, 
that the decision eaily m life to pursue a ceitam couiso of studj w is 
sometimes a prematme decision, and consequently that room ought to 
be»provided for (subsequent change of puipose The system of pai illtl 
courses, like the old classical couises, afforded no 100 m for change ot 
studies when once a eomse had been enteied upon It waseveiywhcie 
found necossu}, therefou, to give something ot the «*ime flexibility to 
the new courses that Harvaul was giving to the old At the Umvusitv 
of Michigan and at Cornell University, the two most conspicuous and 
prosperous examples of the pamllel course by stem, the first two )ears 
aie foi the most part prescnbed, while the last two aie for the most 
part elective Thus the student is allorded a twofold privilege of 
choice He maj decide upon one of the parallel courses when he begins 
his preparatory studies, then, after he has been two yeais m the 
university, he may choose with almost absolute freedom fiotn the 
hundied couises thit are offered 

It will be seen from what has been stated th«at all the change*- that 
have come about have been made in the direction of greater freedom 
The tendency has been unmistakably m the direction of that Lemf) nkeit 
to which the Germans att ich so much importance It should not be 
supposed, however, th it these changes have come about without opposi¬ 
tion On the contrary, those conservative elements that are found m such 
abundance m all educational affaus have offered a stern resistance The 
opposition has taken on two forms The first has asserted and stoutly 
maintained that there is no form of study at all comparable for the 
development of intelligence with the study of the ancient languages By 
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some of the advocates of the lefotm tint assertion is domed, by others 
it is admitted Those who admit the position still maintain that the 
assertion pio\es very little ; inasmuch is the questioh is, not whether 
Gieck md JLitm aie the studies best adipted to the improvement of 
those who puisue them, but whether if Greek and Latin aie not taken 
tlieie shall not be ceitdin othu studies offered in their place In other 
woidv, if tlu. student will not tike Gre<k and Latin, shall ho be com¬ 
pelled to take nothing, 01 shall he be»peimitted to take some other study 
even though it be ot sccondaij import incc ? The other objection to the 
lefoim is founded on what maj be called a mistrust of the ability or 
disposition of the student to use the libeity of choice without abusing 
it It is an odd anomaly tint m a counliy that prides itself so much on 
the libeities ot the people thuc should he so little filth in the beneficnl 
effects of liberty among the students of oui univeisitiis At the middle 
of their course the students in the Ameutan universities ne now iboat 
twenty-one yeais ot age In manj of the univeisities the average ige 
it thetime of taking the dtgicc v aries not more th in i month or two fiom 
twenty -three 3 cais And > et m m inj cpiarteio it continues to be thought 
that the btuduit of twenty-one and mpie should still he held to as rigid 
a coui«e of study as that which was maikcd out foi him it sixteen or 
seventeen Within i lew months it least is nnny as two foimidible 
irticles in is many of our leidmg Reviews h ue m ide ponduoubefloits to 
piove that students cannot be trusted, and that if they ire given thcli 
libeity they will elect the easy things, neglect the hnid things, and so 
spoil then cdueition In rainj <pi uters this distiust of the student’s 
judgment 01 purpose lias been stiong enough to stind up in face of all 
experience It seems to foiget th it even if an oppoitunity is sometimes 
lost, the fact is onlj the concomitant of every foim of hum m liberty 
Evciybody knows that libeity is iliyajs subji ct to abuse Uudei the 
pnvileges it grants, it is the moie possible to do the wlong thing,*for 
the simple leison tint thuc cm hi no oppoitunity of doing tin light 
thing without a coiitspondmg possibility of doing the vuong one The 
possibility of taking the easy and umrnpoitant things must be gianted, 
foi along with such a possibility goes also that opportunity ot thorough¬ 
ness w hich is the only condition of the highest success And thus it 
happens that the very best atl unments are found only m those schools 
where negligence is possible, md even not uncommon It is only 
under the sti nulus of libeity that the 1 ugest lesults ate possible, it is 
only under the oppoitumties afforded by tin same libeity that neglect 
of opportunity is most easy, if not most pievalent 

That the new system has not resulted m any general abuse has been 
abundantly shown Five )ears ago the impression became somewhat 
prevalent that the laige fieedom now given to the Harvard students 
resulted in somewhit general neglect ami abuse The Overseeis of the 
university were said to share this opinion But whether the current 
report on this subject was correct or not, it was certainly true that they 
imposed a decisive check on the fuither movements m the s ime direction 
pioposcd by the President and Corpoiation of the University This 
action led to a very impoitant mvestigition of the whole subject The 
next report of the Picsideftt contained a very elaborate system of tables, 
showing prec iscly what each student had elected durtng the ■senes of 
years since the elective s yst em was introduced The result could hardly 
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have been more conclusive The figures so fax carried conviction that 
the Ovei seers not only reversed then action, but approved unanimously 
of the policy which, under the light of moie impel feet information, they 
had strenuous!} opposed 

As was to be anticipated, this reform has met with a heaity apprecia¬ 
tion from the public The sense of freedom, the conscious privilege of 
selecting those studies that one desires, the laiger range ot possibilities 
in the way of attainments in one's favoui ite pursuits, all these added 
to the attractiveness ot the umveisities tint had adopted the new 
methods A 1 u‘ge influx of students is the result While the classes 
in the colleges md umvcisitics th it still adhere to the former methods 
lemam very nearly wlnt the} win twenty years ago, the classes in all 
ot those institutions th it have adopted the new methods have neaily 01 
ipute doubled m numbers witluh the sime length of time In 1870 
the numbei ot studmts in the academic oi non professional department 
ot Harvard was GO') in lSSj 8G the numbei hid incnased to 100G 
Twenty yeais igo, Cornell University did not exist The fust class 
graduated in ISO9 At present the corps of instruction consists of 
ibout eighty persons, md the roll of students lias more than eight 
bundled n5mes A sitmlu prosperity has m irked the univeisities of 
Michigan T1 cse three institutions, though dilltung somewhat in their 
chaiaeteiistu s, aie the most tvpicil md mnktd examples of the new 
methods Within the last ten jeus ill of them have leceivtd abundant 
evidences of public tivoui 

Fiom anothei md a liigbei point ot view the beneficial lesults have 
been even more staking Pci hips the most potent reason tor the 

lefoim w is the inducement held out b} the new method for long-con¬ 
tinued study in the dutc'iou ot the student’s individual choice While 
it was foreseen that a few students would striggle th tough the torn 
yeais of their coiusc m an umltss Kind of way, it was still hoped that 
alarge majoutv—even a vuy laige m ijontv—would choose then studies 
wisely, md puisne them steadily to the accomplishment of some very 
tangible results It may fanly be snd th it tins hope has not been dis¬ 
appointed The tibles published by President Eliot show conclusively 
that a vast majority of the young men know what they want, and go 
about accomplishing then ends m an intelligent and praiseworthy way 
But theie is a kind of evidence tint figuies cannot give It is in the 
spmt, in the picvaihng tone, of the institutions that have adopted the 
new methods It is the subject ot umveisal remaik that there is less of 
boyishness and moie of manliness The prevailing spirit is one of far 
greater earnestness This geneial temper of the students, united with 
the greater opportunities ofleied, has hi ought about most excellent results 
It is not too much to «ay that within the past ten yeais a far higher 
plane of scholaislup h is been reached than was possible under the old 
system A student's ideas soon after he enters on his university couise 
begin to crystallize m the direction of Ins aptitudes and prefeiences As 
early as the second year he enters on the fulfilment of his pui poses In 

the third and fourth yeais he is able to carry on Ins studies even into 
the most advanced stages offered The consequence is, that at the time 
of receiving the baccalaureate degiee he has learned f ir more than under 
the hid system was in any way possible And so it has happened that 
studies in Greek, in Latin, in the Oriental languages, m history, lh the 
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mathematics, in political economy, and in all the sciences, ate earned 
very much*firthei tlnn it w as possible to cany them twenty or even 
ten years ago An inspection oi the courses of instruction now given 
at either of the typical universities named above will show, that umvci- 
sity uork of i high character has at last become possible and practicable 
Advanced studies earned on m the methods of the German “Semmai ” 
were fust lntiodueed into the University of Michigan, but they have 
since become common at Cornell, and have finally been somowhit gene¬ 
rally adopted at liarvaid The beneficial Jesuits cannot fail to show 
themselves in evei y field of leai mng 

No accouut of the tendencies of higher learning in the United States 
could be complete without some adequate rtferenct to the work ot 
Johns Hopkins University No other institution witlun^the past few 
veais has attracted so much attention This has been owing partly to 
the great excellence of the mstiuction given, paitly to the peculiarities 
ot its oigamzation and methods, and paitly to the iact that it has lud 
great stress on the publication of accomplished results Through the 
various journ ils and Minis that were established at the university early 
m its history, the public has been kept advised in a very efficient 
manner of the work that h is been done in the seveial dcpaitments of 
knowledge but it can hardly be said that the Johns llophins l ni- 
\ ersity h is a v cry intimate historic connection w ith the educational s) stem 
of the countrv It did not giow out of the root, but was r ithci grafted 
into the old stock It w is founded in the belief that the time h .cl come 
for the establishment of a university that should do lot Amencun 
scholars what the Gciman universities are doing foi them Dunng 
the last twenty-five years some hundieds of American students, aftci 
completing then collegiate course, have annually gone to Germany foi 
moie advanced instruction than could be obtained on this side of the 
Atlantic \\ hy should thoio not be established m Ameiica some one 
institution that should obviate the necessity of a Tiansatlantic voyage * 
Ihe fundamintil idea should be the giving of mstiuction m the most 
improved methods that would supplement the instruction given m the 
other colleges ind umveisities of the countly It should be a umveisity 
established pi imaiily for tho«evvho had ahead} taken the bachelor's degi ee 
Here was the field w Inch Johns Hopkins University undertook to occupy 
It was not absolutely new giound, for all of the older universities had 
provided courses of mstiuction for giaduates ind fellows But its 
peculiarity w is in the I ict that all its stiengtb was pi 1 manly devoted 
to mstiuction to those students who bad llreuly taken the first degiee 
It ifras as though one of the colleges cf Oxford oi Cambridge should 
say, We will not teich imdeigiaduates, we will only have to do with 
those who have .already leccived the degiee of bachelor ot Arts Our 
effort will be simply to do the most advanced giadc ot work as a means 
of preparing specialists for the profession of teachers This was the 
position of Johns Hopkins University It did not aim to secure the 
attendance of large numbeis, it desired rathei to attract those who, 
desirous of completing their outfit for the woik oi teachers and pro¬ 
fessors, would otherwise have been attracted to the universities of 
Germany 

The suerpss of the expenment has been abundant and gratifying 
'lhe nature of the work has afforded every encouragement to advanced 
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and onginal investigation, and the results of such investigations as have 
been made have been given very generously to the world Whether m 
founding the university the nei essity ot establishing ultimately an 
undergiaduate course was contemplated, is not perhaps veiy certain 
But such a necessity has made itself felt This end was probably 
favoured, on the one hand, by local demand , on the othei, by the assist¬ 
ance that a preparatory department would give to the advanced vvoik 
foi which 1 lie umv ersity was moie especially established It still remains 
tiue, however, that the piomincnt characteristic of the Johns Hopkins 
Univeisity is its work with graduite students, while it leceives such 
undergraduates as offti themselves The stress of its efforts is devoted 
to its advanced classes It 1 # perhaps needless to add that it is from 
tins characteristic that the university is so widely and so favourably 
known 

In the various realms of nmvtrsity work there is nothing more 
interesting, or indeed more lnipoitmt, than the chuige tint Ins been 
* going on m the minds of scholais during the past tew years on the 
subject of political economy Twenty years ago the scholars and the 
politicians were separated in their beliefs by a soit of impassable gulf 
The political economy of Ad un Smith and his followers was accepted 
by the academic teieheis llmost without exception The books that 
made an impicssion weie those of the great founders of the science—ot 
Iticaido and of Mill The doctunc of laissez Jan e, as oidinarily 
accepted, was universally taught in the colleges uid universities It 
was a common remark that in the schools everybody was taught “ fice 
trade,” while in business eveiybodj came to behove in “ protection ” 
This sharply defined difleience was not the result of accident Both 
classes followed their own teachers The system of piotection advocated 
with such power by Henry Clay and Mi Carey was given to the multi¬ 
tude with consummate skill by Mi Greeley and the othei editorial 
writers of the day The consequence of these diverging tendencies 
was, that while the policy of the nation was firmly held to the doctrines 
of a protective tariff, what might be called the mote scholarly part of 
the community was coming moie aid more into an acceptance of the 
doctrines of Mill and Cairnts Fifteen years ago, among all the teachers 
of political economy in the country, not moie thar one or two of any 
prominence could be named who did not advocate the policy of free 
tiade The political economy of the Manchester school came to be 
regai ded as the only oithodox form of economic faith and doctrine 

It is patent, howevei, that a great change has now taken place While 
on the one hand a very considerable number of prominent manufacturer 
have declared themselves advocates of fiee trade, on the othei a still 
moie conspicuous number of teachers of political economy eithei aie 
avowed advocates of protection, or, what is perhaps more common, are 
m favour of occupying a middle ground between the opposing theoues 
There has grown up what may be called a new school of economists 
These, for the most part, are young men who, under the influence of 
German instruction, have adopted the German historical method* 
Nearly all of the younger economists have studied in Germany, and 
have fallen under the powerful influence of Roschcr, Wagner, or Conrad, 
and have brought the ideas so acquired to their new fields of instruction 
While in several of the universities upholders of the cb prion methods are 
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still in positions of piedommant influence, it is undoubtedly true tint at 
the present moment a majontj ot the teachers m our colleges and uni¬ 
versities are to ue tanked is belonging to the historical school It 
goes without sajing, therefore, that the doctrines of free trade aie not 
so geneially or so dogmitieally taught as they weic ten or fifteen jears 
ago The tendency is piobably \< ly neatly akin to that which appeals 
to be prevailing m England The views and methods of Itogeis, 
Jevons, md SidgwicL au, now much mote genu illy accepted thin the 
news md methods of the economists that ltd public opinion a genera¬ 
tion ago 

The movement as a whole, however, is to be legatded is a favourable 
sign of the times It is ceitam thit a#no tune in the past has the 
study of political economy been earned on so earnestly md so thoioughly 
as at the present moment In ill ot the univcisitns the classes m this 
subject are large, and in many of them the most dillicult questions ire 
eonsidcied with a care and i thoioughne^s tli it w is lormtrly unknown 
More than all this, w ithm the 1 ist tew months two lmpoi t intjournals have 
come into existent e for thediscussion ot questions of politic d economy and 
political science The Political Sl mice Qutn t> / /)/, tdited by the Faculty 
of Political Science in Columlm College, is dcvottdto the whole lange 
of questions indicated h) its title, while the Qucnteily Journal of 
LconomHS, edited by the Piolosois of Politicil Etonomj at II m ud, 
is to be confined moic n mow Iv to a c peci il field Both ot these journ ils 
have the llavoui of a cucful schol 11 *-hip, and then lust appcaiance, 
almost simultanequsU, must be legarded is imong the more mspicious 
sigus ol the times 
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I—ORIENTAL HISTORY 

O NE of the most mtciesting contubutions to our knowledge of ancient 
Oriental History since HAt wrote is amt lined in i small pamphlet 
of thirty five pages, published by Piofissois IS nend and Socm It is 
entitled “Die Inschnfl dts Konigs Mesa von Moab, >} and embodies 
a new and minute examin ition ot the squce/i, now pieseived in the 
Louvre, of the funous Moabite Stout The squeeze was taken in 1SG9 
by Selim cl Qaii, a Symn agent of M Clcunont-Ganncau, befoio the 
stone wa9 biokcn, and, undei oidinary cucunistances, would have been 
a futhful reproduction of the inscription Unfortunitely, however, 
Selim had to lake it in a hum, and almost it the risk of Ins life, it 
wis torn fiorn the surf ice of the stone before the paper was diy, md, 
m lesemng it fiom the A ribs of DhibAn, the precious document was 
rent in two With all its deficiencies, it is nevertheless mvaluible, as 
the fiagmcnts of the stone itself, which have been recovered, include 
only i portion of the text, and many of them could not be assigned to 
then light pi ices without the assist nice of the squeeze The two Ger¬ 
man scholars, therefore, in no w ly wasted then time by spending a 
fortnight last spring in closely stud) ing the squeeze 

The it'sult of their elimination his been to collect and supplement 
the readings published by M Clcimont-Ginneau eleven yeirs ago in 
seveial impoitant respects The fallowing is their revised tunslation 
of the text — 

1 “ I im Mesha, the son of Chemosh rnelech, the kmg of Moab, of 
2 Dibon My father was king ot Mo ib oO ) ears, and I bec une king 
.3 iftcr my fither, and I have erected this high place to Chemosh in Kirkhali 
ior the salv ition of Mesh i, 

4 since he saved me horn ill the king®, and let me see my desire upon all 
my enemies Omri, 

r > the king of Israel, he oppiessed Moab many diys, since Chemosh was 
mgry igamst his 

(» 1 md And then his son followed him, and he also sai 1 I will oppress 
Mo ib, m my day he said thus, 

7 but I saw my pleasure upon him and Ins house, and Israel perished for 
over Ancl Omri occupied the whole land „ 

8 of Medeba and dwelt thciein (all) his days and half the days of his son, 
40 years, but 

9 Chemosh restored it in my days, and I built Baal meon, and made therein 
the reservoir, and I built 

10 Kirjatham And the men of Gad dwelt in the land of Ataroth from 
of old, and the kmg of Israel 

11 built Ataroth, and I fought against the city and took it, and I slew all thte 
people of 

12 the city as a spectacle for Chemosh and for Moab, and I brought back 
from thence the upper altar ( aiel ) of Dodo (Divid) and dragged 
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13 it before Chemosh in Kirjith, and I settled therein the men of Siran And 
the men of 

14 Mohhrath And Chemosh sud to me Go, take Nebo of Israel, ind I 
13 went in the night md fought agunst it from the break of day until noon, 

and took 

LG it md slew them ill, 7,000 meD md boys and women and maidens 
17 md female slues (?), since I hid devoted them to Ashtar-Chemosh, and 
I took Irorn thence the iltars (at rlc) 

lb ol Yahveh (Jehovah) and di igged them before Chemosh Now the king 
of Israel had built 

19 Jahaz and dwelt therein while he made war against me, and Chemosh 

drove him out before me, and £ 

20 1 took of Moab 200 men, all its princes, and I led them against lahaz and 
took it 

21 in order to add it to Dibon I have built Kirklnh, the wall of the forest 
and the wall 

22 of the hill ( opftel), md I have built its gates md I have built its towers, 
and 

2‘3 1 have built the house of the king, and I have m ide tho sluices of the 
reservoir for the watei (?) within 

24 the city Now then was no cistern within the city in Kirkhali, and I 
spake to all tho people make 

23 you each one a cistern in his house, and I cut the cutting for Kirkhah by 
means of the prisoners 

26 of Israel I h ive built Aroer and I h ivc ni ulc the roads by the Arnon, 
and 

27 I have built Beth Bamoth, since it was destroyed , I have built Bezer, 
since it 1ly in linns, 

28 of Dibon fifty, since all Dibon is subject (to me), md 
I rule ( ? ) 

29 a hundred m the cities which I h ivo lddcd to the land And 
I built 

JO (Medeba) and Bcth-Diblathain And Beth Baalmeon, thither I brought 
the-sheep 

11 the flocks of the land And as lor Iloronam, therein dwelt 

the sons of Dedan, and Dedan said ( 7 ) 

32 and Chemosh said to me go down, light against Horonam and I 
went down (and fought) 

33 Chemosh restored it m (my)di\s and from 

thence 

ol And I 

Dr Neubauei has enticised one oi two points in this translation, and 
has di awn attention to the remaikahlc leferenee to the aiels or “ altais ” 
of Dodo and Yahveh * He would identify ard with artel, which 
ip pears m the book of Isaiah as an old name of Jeiusalem It is 
noticeable that, while in Genesis xxu 14, the only correct lendering of 
the proverb cunent on the Temple IIill is “In the Mount of the Lord 
is Jireh,” or Yeiu, a town called Hai-d, or “ the Mount of God/’ seems 
to occupy the site of the Jebusite city, winch afterwards became Jerusa¬ 
lem in the Kamak lists of Tbothmes III Howevpr this may be. Dodo 
<jr David is represented in the inscription m parallelism to Yahveh as 
wot shipped by the northern lsnehtes The name means “the beloved 
one,” and must have been a title given to the Deity by the Phoenicians, 

* Atherueum, September 25, 1886, and iny own Letter, October 9,188b 
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since Dido, the pation-goddess of Carthage, is merely its corresponding 
feminine form m a Latin dress 

The revised veision ot the inscription further serves to clear up the 
history of the Moabite revolt .from Israel It shows that tho recoveiy 
of Medeba and other poitions of Moabite temtpiy took place in the 
middle of Allah’s leign, and that consequently Moab regained its inde¬ 
pendence before the death of Ahab, and not aftei it, as has been hitherto 
supposed It will be obscived that, in accordance with the statement of 
the Old Testament, Mesh a lepresents lnmselt as i gieat “ sheep-master ” 

Next peilnps m inteicst to the revised text of the Moabite Stone is 
Professor Maspeio’s repoit ot <f the excavations earned on m Egypt 
from 1881 to 1885,” which is* published in the Bulletin ae I’lmtitut 
tgyptun (II G) It is, in fact, a good deal mote than a leport Pro¬ 
fessor Maspeio explains in it the bcaung of Ins lecent discoveries upon 
the history and religion of ancient Egypt, and states, with his usual 
felicity, conclusions which will be new not only to the general public, 
but to Egyptian students as well The discovery of i necropolis of the 
twelfth dynasty at Sakkarah, and the tombs of the eleventh dynasty 
lie has uncovered at Thebes, have refuted Mariette’s theory of a break 
between the Egypt of the Old Empire and the Egypt of tho Theban 
dynasties On the contrary, the ait and leligion of Thebes is now sbowii 
to be bnt a continuation and development of the ait and leligion of 
Memphis The caily Theban tomb is but a modification of the later 
Memphite pyiamuls, the funereal texts painted on the walls of the 
mastaba oi the pyramid of a Pepi find themselves on the walls of the 
tombs of Thebes 

“ Far uom altering the ideas and images of the Memphite epoch, the first 
Theban epoch has copied them servilely , the sole innovation it has permitted 
itself h is consisted in idding the scenes of the private sepulchral chambers 
to the texts of the royal-eh imbera of the sixth dynasty The aitistic style 
is the same m both c ises, md the figures of the objects appear to have been 
copied from the sune modi 1 The only real difference lies m the writing, 
sculptured or painted, the mastabas contain texts m carefully executed 
hieroglyphics only, whili the painted tombs of the Theban period contain 
only cursive hieroglyphs ” 

The pyiamids of the fifth and sixth dynasties which Professoi Maspero 
has opened hive furnished him with a laige abundance of funerary texts 
They prove that the Egyptian pantheon of that remote age was as 
thickly peopled with divine beings as tho pantheon of the age of the 
Raraessides “ The myths,” says Professor Maspeio, " which corre¬ 
spond to each of the divine names are already fully developed and fully 
complete To cite one example only, the Osman leligion is precisely 
what it was when levealt d to us m the monuments of the Theban age 
The struggle between Osms and Sit, the action of Nephthys and Isis, 
the inteivenf ion ot Anubis, of Thoth, of Horus and of his ministers are 
alieady settled even in their most minute details” To find the origins 
of the official cult, or to tiace Egyptian religion thiough the earlier 
stages of its giowtli, we must go back to that prehistoric penod of which 
dim traditions alone survived But the phrases fossilized as it were m 
the leligious texts have enabled Professor Maspero to discover more than, 
one feature of the early faith Thus he points out that “ the two religions 
which chiefly contubuted to the mortuary ritual in use, if not through- 
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out Egypt, at all events at Memphis under the Old Empire, weie those 
of the two cities of Heliopolis and Abydos,” and he furthei believes that 
the religion of Abjdos was modihtd and jemodelled at Heliopolis 
More fetaithug aie the conclusions which he diaws fiomthe expiessions 
that desenbe “the absorption and digestion of the gods by the dead” 
Thus the double 01 spirit of Unas is declared to “ e it men and to nourish 
himself upon them" “Shosmu Ins dismembcied (the gods) foi Unas, 
md has cooked their limbs m his buimng childrons It is Unas who 
dev ouis then magic vntucs and who eats then souls, and the great 
among them me the loud of Unis in the morning, the inferior among 
them are Ins dinner, the sm ill unong them arc the suppci of Unas in the 
evening, th£ old men and old women Sie toi his ovens” Only one 
infeience can be drawn fiom such woids Not only must human saenhee 
have once been piactised in i'’g\pt— i ute, indud which seems never 
to have become altogcthei extinct in the countiy, but, as among the 
Polynesian islanders, it must hive been accompanied by cannibalism 
The courage and stiength of the enemv weic supposed to be ti insluied 
to those who devomed lum, and it is pi un tint when the s icieu texts of 
the Old Egjptnn Empnc weie composed the same belief must still have 
lingered at all events in the language The symbolic canmbilism of the 
soul points to a leal canmbali&m pi ictised at the religious feasts of the 
prehistonc d.i}s 

The excavations canted on by Mi Hinders Pi trie, the winter before 
last, on the site of N mki itis, form the suhjiet of a goodl} -sized 
volume issued by the E_>}pt Exploi ltion Fund,* tlm-c condui ted list 
winter by Mi Guilnci being leserved tor a futnie volume Chanters 
have been added to the woik by Messt« C Smith, E Gardner, aud 
E V Head, on the earl} pottuy, lmeuption^and coins found on the 
spot, and the latttr poition of the hook is occupied by a long series of 
valuable plates I have ahtidy anticipated the account given in it by 
Mr Petrie of Ins recovery of the long-lost city, as will as of the most 
important resu*ts denved fiom its disinterment Its foundation seems* 
to go back to the time of Psammatikhos I, when a manufacture of 
fccarabsei was started in the town, ind the fiifet temple of Apollo, of 
which tiaces onl} have been discoveieel, was piobably founded a little 
later, about b c 610 It is fiom a trench within the precincts of this 
temple, into which the bioken or discarded pottery of the sanctuary 
was thrown, that inscriptions of the highest importance for the history 
of the Greek alphabet have been taken The majority of them are 
written in the Ionic form of the alphabet, and aie in many instance's 
older than the famous inscriptions engiaved by the Greek mercenaries 
of Psammetikhos II on the colossi of Abu Simbel They prove that 
the latter do not belong to the rugn of Psammetikhos I—as indeed 
has long been maintained by Egyptologists, despite the assertion of 
Herpdotos that it was Psammetikhos I who puisued the Egyptian 
deserters into Ethiopia 

The great Temenos, or sacred enclosure, which was the joint work of 
nine of the chief cities of Asia Minor and the rallymg-pomt of the 
Greeks m Eg} pt, lies at the southern end of the ruined town It was 
called the Hellemon, according to Herodotos, and within it stood the 
altar on which the representatives of the nine cities offered sacrifice 
* “Naukratifl, v part 1 , 1884-5 Loudon Trubner & Co 
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The walls of the Temenos have now for the most part disappeared, 
though their foundations can still bo traced, and it was underneath the 
corners of a gateway erected on their line by Ptolemy Philadelphos that 
Mi Petrie found foui cei colonial deposits of models, including miniature 
workmen’s tools Towards the southern end of the enclosure was a 
brick structme, containing doorless and wmdowlcss chambers, 111 which 
Mr Petue sees the remains ot a fort, though his nguments on behalf 
of his view do not convince me It may be added that nothing has 
been found which can be dated later than the third centuiy of our era, 
the final lum and desertion of Naukratis may tlierefoie be placed 
shortly after the lemoval of Proklos and its ancient schools to Athens 
m 190 ad 

A H Sayci 


II —SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 

The concern so widely felt at present regarding the cunency 
has called forth, amid a shoal of controversial pamphlets, several 
works of solid and enduring value A Soetbeei’s “Matenalien zur 
Erlautcrung und Bcuitheilung der wnthschaftlichcn Edelmetallver 
haltm^se und der W thrungsfrage ’’ has already been lefeired to in 
this Review by M de Laveleye, who, though a bimetallist, accepts this 
German monometallist's figures as the most complete and authori¬ 
tative we as yet possess on tin subject M Soetbeei has investigated a 
wider aiea than his predecessors, and by means of this knowledge, togcthei 
with Ins native resource and discrimination, has avoided some enors into 
which they had fallen , still, except on points like the ai nual production 
and the annual coinage, the results he amves at can liaidly claim to be 
more than the best guesswoik that can be had in the circumstances, and 
cm inspire little confidence in conclusions that may be dmvn fiom them 
For example, it is very impoitant m the piesent bimetallic controveisy to 
know the proportion of the annual production of gold that is devoted to 
industiialuses The common impression is, that it is small when com¬ 
pared with the pioportiontliat goes to the mint, but M Soetbeer, on the 
other hand, comes to the conclusion that out of 144,000 kilogiams pro¬ 
duced, 90,000 go to industiul purposes, basing Ins infeience on official 
mquiues made of American jewellem, of whom gicat numbers refused to 
answer at all, and, m regard to the rest, it cannot be known whether they 
did not exaggeiate their business, and whether they did not confound 
metal lecast with metal fresh fiom the mine Mr Giffen, in his second 
series of “ Essays m Finance” (London Bell), deducts from M Soetbeer's 
estimate exactly one-half for metal drawn from the coinage, but without 
offering any data either for making this deduction, or for accepting the 
lest of the estimate Neithei M Soetbeer's estimate nor Mr Giffen’s uder 
can therefore be taken foi science, or for anything bettei than experi¬ 
enced guessing, yet with Mr Giffen they form pait ot the basis,not meiely 
for inference, but foi prediction His new collection of essays, howevei, 
must not be judged by this item alone, it contains a gicat deal of most 
valuable matter, and of singularly clear and able exposition, and not the 
least valuable and able chapter m it is that which has just been alluded 

VOL. li L 
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to—the only chaptoi lhat has not been published bcfoie—that on “The 
Gold Supply, the Kite of Discount and Prices," m which the influence of 
the gold supply ovei the late ot discount uid the prices of commodities 
through its operation on the Bank reseives is admirably explained 
Mi Giiftn still believes in the existence at present of a scaicity of gold 
which keeps pi ices low, and when asked why, then, the Eank reserves have 
shown no contraction, and the rate of discount Ins not risen, ho replies 
that though the discount rite undoubtedly keeps low on the aveiage, its 
movement is smgulaily fc\emb, rising it times to a considerably highu 
maximum tli in n usual w hen the aveiage is so low But is this necessarily a 
sign of a shoitemng gold supply ? Mr Gitfen a«sumo<- that it is, but offers 
no leason or pi oof A new w oik, m some levpects of more importance 
foi the monctaiy question than even M Soetbecr’s, is Ottomai Haupt’s 
“ L’Histone monet ure de notie Temps” (Berlin W ilthei et Apolant), a 
lemaikably complete leview of the lecent Instoiy of the cuircncy in 
almost every country of the w r oild The author is a strong bimetallist 
of the new 01 intern itional school of bimetallism founded by Cemuseln 
in 1873, and in that school he belongs to the party tint insists (eon- 
tnry to Ceinuschi himself) th it the co opcntion of England is absolutely 
indispensable to the success of the scheme But his giasp of the situ ition 
is certainly unpiepuliced and fii m He sees no sign of any scaicity of gold 
There is,he says, “ astiuggle for gold ” in the sense that the amount of 
the present annual production fiom the mines is less than the present 
annual demand for monetary and md us tml pm poses togethei, but there 
is no scarcity of gold m the sense that people cannot get as much of it 
as they want, and get it as easily as evei The stock of gold in the 
world is really abundant The Geiman, Itilian, and other Governments 
that made veiy latge puielnses some \ears ago got their wants sup¬ 
plied without difficulty, and without causing any inconvenience to then 
neighbouis, and at this moment thcie is no drain on the Bank lcseivcs, 
and the late of discount is low Some of the newest and most important 
paits of Haupt’s book are his accounts of Ouental currencies, like those 
of China and the Straits, which had been cntuely neglected by Ins 
predecessors His estimate of the actual circulation m India is high, 
1,100,000,000, hut he gets this figuieby finding that £270,000,000 had 
been coined since 1835, and by then deducting 30 per cent for hoarding 
and recoining Thw deduction seems small, but it is founded on a certain 
basis of fact, though an insufficient one—viz, that in the districts of 
India affected by famine m 1876-7-8 the silver brought to the mint 
to be recoined came to half the coinage of the year Mi J L 
Laughhu’s “History of Bimetallism m the United States” (New York 
Appleton) is important as a record of American experience, beciuse 
from 1792 to the present day the United States have been a bimetallic 
country, and have gone through almost every vauety of experience 
possible to such a country, but it is much more than a chronicle of 
American monetary history—it penetrates to the causes of every succes¬ 
sive phenomenon, ind thus runs out into general investigations and ths- 
(unions of almost every question of interest connected with the euridncy 
r l hose discussions are thorough and able, and there are few moro instruc¬ 
tive hooks in English on such subjects The author is a monomctalhst, 
although foi deferred payments he favours the unpiomismg idea of a 
multiple standard constituted by the average prices of a number of staple 
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ai tides for a ceitam numbei of years Among the most important 
paits of his woik aie lus treatment of the exceptionally large production 
of silver towards the close of last ccntuiy—to which, indeed, he is the 
fiist to diaw special attention, and his discussion of the depreciation of 
silver since 1876, in which ho shows tint the German sale of 
demonetized silver was too small to c xuse that depieciation, or even to have 
any effect whatcvei on the price of silver, and that the decline in the 
annual production at the mines is also too small to account for it, the 
production of silvei having been thiec times as great as that of gold at 
the beginning of this centuij, but only 27 tunes as great in 1852, and 
only 68 times now His own belief is—and m this he is probably 
light—that the tine cause of the present depreciation lies in deeper 
and more peimanent changes affecting the demand for gold and silver 
"With the growth of wealth, gold moie imd more supplants silver 
foi ornaments, and with the growth of commerce for transporting 
money Silva has suffued because it is le«s sought ifter since gold 
has giovvn cheaper and moie abundant It is this strong natural 
pitfcrence that has, m his opinion, depi eciated the wlnto 

metal, and that bimetallists aie now vainly seeking to turn back 
In the new edition of Knies’s important woik, "Das Geld” 
(Beilm Weidmann), the only considerable change is a new chaptei 
discussing the theory of international bimetallism, which had been 
first propounded by Cetnuschi after the publication of the previous 
edition His discussion is acute and valuable, and he comes to the con¬ 
clusion tint intern itional bimetallism is impracticable—(1) because 
an inta national ag> cement cannot possibly fix the lelativo price of 
siIvci and gold, unless all the mines m the world aie put undti mtei- 
n ition il m in igcment, and pioduction legulated so is to maintain unity of 
price, and (2) because nations are too divided in inteicsts evei to adhero 
to any agreement they might come to on the subject A war might at 
any moment drive a weak nation into afoiccd papei cunency, and at all 
times the gold-pioducmg countries would have opposite interests to the 
silvei-pi oducing For the second of these points the history of the Latin 
monetaiy union is of some impoit mec, because it is an actual e\penment 
of a Bimetallic Le igue, and its expenencts have been lately descnbed in 
“Die Schicksalc dts lateimschen Muiubundcs/’ by the well-known 
Gei mau politician, L Bambergci (Berlin L Simon), and “ Die Latemisclio 
Munzconvention und dcr Internationale Bimctalhsmus ” (Basel H 
Geoig), by the Swiss financiei, A Buickhaidt-Bisehoff Both aie instruc¬ 
tive and eleaily written books,and showforcibly the practical difficulties of 
maintaining a permanent international monetaiy union “ The Theoiy of 
Bimetallism,” by Mi D Barbour, Financial Secietaiy of India (London 
Cassell & Co ), contains a very lucid and candid statement of the theory 
of the subject, though it is lather weak in its facts, and not fiee from 
economic mistakes that are realty surprising in a financier 

Of the other recent economic books the most important aie still in 
the legion of finance. The venerable economist Roseher has published 
a new volume of his “ System dcr Volkswirthschaft,” devoted to the 
department of finance (Stuttgait Cotta) It is marked by ltoscher’a 
well-known characteristics—immense reading, and concise, sensible 
exposition—and it constitutes an invaluable repertory of facts and 
opinions on all questions lelatmg to State domains, loyalties, taxes. 
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expenses, and debts It is to be followed soon by another volume on 
the relief of the pool, which will complete the work Piofessoi 
Lorenz von Stein is less learned than Roscher, but goes much more 
fully into the discussion ot punciples in Ins important and standard 
" Lehrbuch der Fmanzwissenschaft ” (Leipzig Broekhaus), of which a 
new and improved edition has just ippcaied We have absolutely no 
systematic woiks of this soit on the subject in English In M Leon 
Say's lectures on demociatic taxation, “Les Solutions Dcmociatiques 
de la Question des Impots ” (Pans Guilliumm), we have an able 
and well-mtoimed discussion or the modern tendencies to favour exclu¬ 
sively direct taxation, to raise the minimum of exempted income, and to 
rcsoit to the graduation pimeiple He is opposed to them all, and views 
them fiom a lathei rigid French economic standpoint, but his examina¬ 
tion of them is instinctive, if not ilways convincing lie pioduces 
striking evidence fiom the history of mednev il Florence to prove how a 
graduated income tax can be made an instrument of mining party 
opponents and clashing political independence, and from Zuuch m 
our own day to show how it sometimes defeats its own object, aud 
makes the tax-paying capital of the country to slnink so much before 
it, that the lowci incomes h ive m the end to beai heavier burdens than 


ever This lesult, however, points to the existence of v natuial limit to 
the scope of gr iduated taxation, and the experience of Zu> ich is that the 
citizens can recognize that limit, and turn in time, is lias been shown by 
Professor Gustav Cohn in a very thorough examination he makes of 
the system of taxation in Zuuch m one of the economic studies which 
he has just collected into a volume undo, the title of C( National- 


okonomische Studien” (Stuttgail F Enke) These studies treat of 
vanous subjects, such as industrial ficedom, co-opeiation, legal regulation 
of horns ot laboui in Geimany, Stock Exchange tax, &c , and evince 
always a lare misteiy at once ova principles and ovci details Colin, 
indeed, has no superioi among Guman economists, and his essays arc 
well worth study mg 

I have more than once mentioned with ippioval a new school of 
economists that are using up in Austria, who build substantially, but 
independently, on the lines of the old English economists, and aie 
producing works of an admirably exact and scientific character One 
of then latest pioducts js an excellent little book, by Dr Anton 
Mengei, Piofessoi of Law (who must not be confounded with Dr Cail 
Menger, the economist), on the claim of right which distinguishes the 
Socialism of our time fiom the Socialism ot the past—the claim of the 
labourer to get the complete pioduct of his labour—“Das Itecht auf 
den Vollen Arbcitsertrag ” (Stuttgait J G Cotta) His book con¬ 
sists largely of a history of opinion on this claim of light, drawn from 
the ongmal sources, and he shows most conclusively that Rodbertus 
and Marx, in spite of their contentions with one another about their 
originality, had been completely anticipated m their peculiar doctnnes 
by the early English Socialists William Thompson taught Marx's 
theory of surplus value m Maix's own words twenty years before Marx, 
vAvo knew Thompson’s wntmgs, but acknowledged no debt to them 
m F* gives very inadequate Mention to R Owen, and he errs 

Bcientihl Sni°° dW t m as 1 tllc fint lepresentative of the so-called 
lism of our day Godwin may have been the first to 
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preach Socialism as a claim of right on the part of the labouung 
class, but modern Socialism calls itself scientific because it builds that 
claim on a misunderstanding of a particular economic —i e , scientific— 
theory, which did not influence Godwin's speculations In connection 
with Socialism, the new edition of C irl Mario's “ Untersuchungen ubei 
die Organization der Arbeit" (Tubingen Laupp), which was looked 
forward to with much interest, will prove dis appointing, inasmuch as the 
hitherto unpublished matter it contains is small, and includes no account 
of the practical scheme by which the luthoi meant to complete his system 
Still, it is well to h ive so valuable a vvoik,bearing on cvciyp ige the stamp of 
origin il and elevated thought, made more accessible Professor Foxwell’s 
seasonable little work, “ Ii regularity of Employment and Fluctuations ot 
Pi ices ’* (Edinburgh Co-oper itive Punting Co ) deserves the attention of 
ail social leformeis, both foi its admuable analysis of the causes of indus¬ 
trial fluctuations and for its important piacticil s iggestions towards 
lomcdial and pievontive action He discusses successively the influence of 
changes in the value of the eunency, ot periodical mflitions and contrac¬ 
tions in ciedit, and of changes in fashion and in productive methods, and 
concludes tint these may all be greatly mitigated by publicity and 
organisation By publicity he means more than a system of commercial 
statistics which would enable people to know bettei what they weic 
doing, and leave less 100 m foi ush speculation and misduected enterprise, 
for he would in ceitam cneumstances publish names, and by organiza¬ 
tion he understands vanous specific measuies of State 01 trade-guild 
control One of his m6st useful ideas is that the liability of duectois of 
limited companies ought to be inert ased to four 01 five times then slnic 
interest, he would also impose a loyalty on inventions, to provide the 
means ot giving tempotaiy aid to the woikmen who have been depuved 
of their livelihood through the changes the inventions have caused 
The present fill in puces tie attnbutes, with so many othei economists, 
to the seal city of gold , and for th it and othei reasons he is inclined to 
bimctillism, though he does not commit himself to the oidinary pio- 
posals ot bimetallists, but speaks with approval of a plan which would 
be both more effectual and moie easily practicable foi the same 
purpose—the issue of a £1 papa cuncncy on a double 01 alternative 
basis of gold or silvci, piesumably at then maiket lates The 
Ameucan Tiade Unions form the subject of a veiy instructive book 
by Professor Saitonus Fieilierr v Waltersbausen, of Zurich—“Die 
Nordamerikamschen Geweikschafteu ” (Berlin H Balu)—showing 
the independent rise of these Unions out ot Americiu conditions, and the 
peeuliaiities which those same conditions contnbuted to their development 
The most impoitant of these peculiarities are the coneentiation of the 
action of Amcnean Unions on the attainment of shorter hours rather 
than of highei wages, and the tendency, arising for the most pait since 
the civil wai, to moigc the true trade union in amoic universal oiganiza- 
tion, like that of the Knights of Labor The author states the American 
experience of an eight-hours day of laboui to he that production has 
suffered nothing from the reduction, because m tiades employing little 
machinery the labourer was less exhausted and did as much m the eight 
hours as he did previously m ten, and in tiades employing much 
machinery the employer was foiced to find compensation m some new 
invention If this is so, it is another argument against the Socialist 
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contention that a shoit day is the necessary cure for ovei-production 
Much inform itiou is given about Boycotting, which is an old 
American institution, much used, not merely by societies like the 
Knights of Lahoi, but by unions oi ictul dealeis who wish to prevent 
laigei diilcis fiom undcisellmg them Dr Hoiuiich Fiommcr Ins 
subjected the reports oil Profit-sharing contained m Boehmert’s book, 
m the Ficnch “Enquete” and elsewheie, to a very acute and well- 
liistiuetcd analysis, in a book entitled “ Die Gewinnbetheiligung ” 
(Leipzig Dtfncker & Humblot) Most of the cases mentioned m those 
leports aie cither jiot cases of piof\t-shanng at all, or aie insufficiently 
descnbed, but he selects twenty-seven as the basis of his investigation, 
and finds from these that the sphere of successful ipplieation for profit- 
shuiugis ‘■mall, because theie aie few bunches ot industry wheic it 
can be brought to bear so as to increase matemlly the qumtity 
oi quility of the libomer’s output or to ivoid the possibility of a 
strike Whether we agice with Ins conclusions oi no, lus book is 
woitli consulting In Pans, Count cPIIlussonvillc his gone a slum¬ 
ming, and now gives a most vivid descuption of the misery he saw, m 
a book cdled “Misere ct Rcmedes ” (Pans Calmann Levy) The 
oveiciowdmg, filth, immoiality, drunkenness, seem all to be consider¬ 
ably worse than in London, and although the authoi’-. compaiison 
ot the pauperism of London and Pans is to some extent faulty fioui 
piocccdmg oil two difFoicnt statistical ua c es, Ins conclusion is plainly 
sound enough, that tlieic is more pauperism in Pans, and, what is 
woise, tli it it is Incieasmg there, while it is declining hue lie lips 
eonsequentl} no limit to his admu ttion for the admiiustrativc.efficiency 
of the English guaidians As foi lcmedies, lie fiankly confesses 
there is none (foi lie believes the causes of misery to be indestruc¬ 
tible and eternal), but only some judicious palliatives, such as thuft, 
education, co-opu ition, and, above all, chanty 

John Rae 


III—GENERAL LITERATURE 

Bionuiun—Mr Edwin Hodder’s " Lifi and Work of the Seventh 
Eail of Shaftesbury, K. G A is a woik ot singul 11 merit llic author 
has enjojed one gicat advantage which is not usu d among biographeis— 
he did his woik, if not m positive collaboiation, yet m constant com¬ 
munication with the eminent person who is the subject of it, and was 
thus able to get a moie complete underst mdmg of every different trans¬ 
action than lie could otherwise have obtained But apart from that 
advantage, he has shown excellent judgment md literary skill in his use 
of his abundant matenals, and the result is that we have got a very full 
md distinct portraiture of one of the most remarkable and noble figures 
of the century Lord Shaftesbury’s religious views may he pionounced 
nanow, but without them we should piobably never have had his social 
woik, which it seems cost him ten years’ estiangenicnt from his father, 
besides damaging his political prospects The Factory Acts may not strike 

* London Cassell & Co 
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the imagination so much as. the emancipation of the slaves, hut they 
have probably done as much good in the world, and they were won by 
a much more trying battle There is a curious letter in these volumes, 
m which Lord Shaftesbury himself remarks that Wilberfoice had Parlia¬ 
ment and society at his back, while ho himself had to contend against 
many of the best men of the time—The fust impression of “The 
Hayward Letters ” * is one of disappointment A prince of gossips, 
moving constantly among the great, if his letters wcie anything like 
Ins essays, they would have been, as more than one of his correspondents 
tolls him, an illimitable mirror of the inner side of the literature, politics, 
and society of his time But, as it turns out, his own letters aie the 
flattest in the book They contain little more than the mention of a 
dmnei party ho attended, or of a political rumour he heard, and give us no 
idea of the entertaining gifts or the political sag icity tli it secured for him 
his peculiar position in society Still, there is much to interest in these 
volumes, especially the letters of some of his coricspondcnts, such as 
Lady Duflenn, Mrs Noiton, and Sydney Smith Occasionally we got 
an excellent anecdote or bon mot, and we have all through the pleasing 
sense of having to do with a man of genuine character, true to his 
fuends and Ins convictions, and most conscientiously laborious in his 
literary undertakings down to the very close of Ins long caiecr —Hugh 
Stowcll Brown’s tf Autobiography” f is a manly and most interesting 
account of a manly and useful career Mr Biown’s youth seems to 
have had its shaie of checks and troubles, but his m inhood ran on with 
unusual smoothness, spent indeed m many labours, but in almost hnvaiy- 
mg success The book is marked throughout by great candoui, freedom 
fiom affectation of any sort, and strong common-sense His remaiks 
are often singularly shrewd, and are often veiy amusing Mi Came 
adds to the autobiography some hundred odd pages of extracts fiom Mi 
Brown’s commonplace book—which seems to have partaken to some ex¬ 
tent of the charactei of a journal—and two hundicd more pages of sermons 
Tiuvfl —In a well-written and beautifully got-up work on “Persia and 
the Pet Mans,” X Mr S G W Benjamin gives us the fiuits of Ins tmee 
yeais’ experience of Persia as United States Minister at Teheran He has 
manifestly studied the people and country with great care and success , 
for that end he enjoyed eonsideiable advantages m having had a previous 
familiarity with Eastern life, and in the opportunities he derived fiom 
his official position He has much to say of every phase of Peisian 
life—political, religious, economic, social—and as he endeavours as far as 
possible to explain as well as describe, his work is exceedingly instructive 
on the whole present condition of the nation His words about the 
English loss of influence and the Russian gain, in spite of the Shah’s 
dislike of Russia, deserve attention m this country, as the words ot an 
independent witness He considers the active interference of Russia to 
be already a great obstacle to all internal progress in Persia, and ho com¬ 
plains not merely of Russian bnbery of officials, but of her inveigling 
Nestorian and Armenian subjects of Persia across the frontier by fair 
promises, and then, after they have settled, denying them the free exercise 

* « a Selection from the Correspondence of Abraham Hayward, Q C ’ Edited by 
llenry h Carlisle London J Murray 
+ Edited by W S Came,MP London Routlcdge 
i London John Murray 
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of their lehgion—Di J L Portei’s “ Jerusalem, Bethany, and Beth¬ 
lehem ” * is not meant foi a leirned treatise on the topography or history 
of Jcru'.akni, but foi a populat woik of description, that shall give the 
gcnei d ic ulcr some fanly ulequito idea of the present appeaiance of 
the llulj City and its vicinity Di Poilu does not approach the 
subject with unwashed hands Besides being a theologian by profession, 
lie has lived for a numbtr of yeais in Palestine, and written Munay’s 
Handbook for that country Ills descnptions are simple, but effective 
md interesting, and they aie veiy much aided by excellent engiavings, 
taken, most of them, from photographs Altogether, this is a pretty and 
attr ictive book —Mr Edward Money through having been deceived by an 
emigration agent in London about the advantages of a particular tract 
of land in California, to which he was persuaded to resoit, writes “The 
Truth about Amu ic l " -f mainly to put othei intending emigiants on 
then. guard, and for this pin pose it ought certainly to be useful He 
tells us that great pait of the Western States is, and must always lemam, 
mere deseit Much of the lest of Ins book is taken up with ail account 
of the virtues of the Coloiado spungs as a health lesoit 

Misturwiois—The Owens College in Manchester is one of the 
most remarkable giowths of the centuijr The fiuit of the libeiality 
and wise management of private but public-spuitcd citizens, it has 
already in little moie than thnty years attained a position which, whether 
measured by the number of its students or the eminence of its professor, 
may vie w ith Bonn and other ere itions of educational States like Prussia 
The history of this institution is therefore well woith knowing, and we 
can now learn it veiy completely fiom the caiefnl and unpictcndmg 
work of Mi Joseph Thompson £ The origin of the college is veiy 
interesting John Owens, cotton spinner, hiving no hens, wished to 
leave his foi tune to Ins partner, Gcoige Fuilknci,but Faulknei, though 
twice pressed to have it, said “ No, I have enough, leave it to found 
a college” If it was Owens’ money, it was Faulknei’s self-sacrifice, tli it 
built Owens College Faulknei wis also the first chan man of the 
tiustees, and the donor of the first building which the college occupied, 
and whenever Owens College is mentioned, Faulkner's name ought to 
be lemembcied Mi Thompson gives us mteiesting notices of other 
remarkable men who vvcic associated with the establishment of the 
institution such as J B Smith, Muk Phillips, and James Hey wood , 
and of its first principal, A J Scott—Mrs Pfeiffer’s iC Sonnets ”§ have 
already won very wide leeogmtion as the work of a poetess inspired by 
high thought and pure and delicate feeling, and leaders will 
be glad to welcome a new edition of them, m which about one-third of 
the w hole are entnely new, and published now for the fiist time Of these 
perhaps the most striking and beautiful aie those suggested by various 
scenes in nature, such as that on Cluny Water, and the two on Mid-Ocean 
and Niagara, which aie placed side by side, and regard two similai 
natural objects in opposite moods The sonnet on Goidon contains some 
fine lines, and “ The Coming Day ” is veiy pleasing and complete both 
in thought and expression 

* Edinburgh T Nelson & Sons + London Sampson Low & Co 

t ‘‘ The Owens Colluze its ioundation and Growth ” Manchester J E Cornish 
§ London fcicld & 'filer 
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D URING the recent discussions in regard to L eland no adequate 
attention has been given to the question of the views 
of the Rockingham Ministry in 1782 as to the right and proper 
relations to be established between Great Britain and Ireland, what, 
m fact, they would have done, if they had had a free hand, or had 
met with a negotiator less intractable than Grattan# Yet this 
question is not one of historical interest only, but of practical im¬ 
portance also 

In the Rockingham Administration the Duke of Portland was 
Loid Lieutenant of Ireland, and he took with him General Fitz¬ 
patrick as his Chief Secretary, Mr Fox was Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Lord Shelburne was Secretary of State for the 
Home and Colonial Departments, and as such was responsible for 
the government of Ireland 

The recognition of the claim of Ii eland to be a distinct Kingdom, 
with a right to a separate Legislature of her own for all purposes, was 
the objedfc of the movement of which Grattan was the leader That 
this claim was founded on right, and had on grounds of expediency 
to be accepted, was admitted by the Whig statesmen of the 
time in England But they also saw that there were subjects which 
the geographical position of the two countries, their past history, 
and their industrial interests, rendered it desirable and indeed neces¬ 
sary should be recognized as common property Ireland, m their 
opinion, was too near to be a separate State with safety to the external 
relations of Great Britain, she was too distant to be altogether mcor- 

* The speech made by Mr Clulders on the second reading of the Government of 
Ireland Bill is an exception to the above remarks 
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porated with due regal d to the efficient management of her own 
internal affans 

The Ministry of Lord Uochingham had come into office on the 
27th of Mirch, 1782 The moment was one of the gloomiest m 
English history The nation had just been stunned by the news of 
the great suireuder at Yoik Town, it was an open question whether 
the intelligence of the surrendei of Gibraltar might not be expected 
to follow, the power of the fleet to cope successfully with the 
combined navies oi Fiance, Spam, and Holland, was doubtful, an 
invasion was discussed m every household in the land as a serious 
possibility, and the resouices of the country to meet it were dis¬ 
puted by competent judges Ireland was in the hands of the armed 
Volunteers, and England's difficulty was, as usual, Ireland's oppor¬ 
tunity “The liberties of America were inseparable from ours," 
said Grattan in 1799, leferrmg to this period, “they were the only 
hope of Ireland, and the only refuge of the liberties of mankind "* 
The satisfaction of Iieland was therefore, in 1782, the first condition 
of the safety of England, and imposed itself on the Mimstcis as their 
first and most imperious duty 

The four grievances of lieland were, m the words of Giattan, “a 
foreign legislatuie, a foreign judieatuic, a legislative Privy Council, 
and a pcipctual aimy,"+ and they were set forth in the Amendment 
to the Address carried by him m the lush Parliament on the 17th 
of Apul |. ^ 

“ My opinion [Fox wrote to Iitzpatrick, on the 28th of April] is clear 
for giving tlura all they ish , but foi giving it them so as to secure us from 
luitlitr dem mds, md at the same time to have some clou unih rstanding with 
leapect to wh it vve ire to expect from Ireland in return for the protection 
and assist mce which she receives from those ilccts which cost us such 
enormous sums and her nothing If they mean really w< 11 to then country, 
they must wish some final adjustment which maj preclude further disputes , 
it they mean nothing but consequent to themselves, they will insist upon 
these points bung given up simply, without my leciprocar engigement, and 
as soon as this is done, begin to ittack wh itevn is left, m order to continue 
the ferment of thr country In one word, what I want to guard aeamst is 
Jon ith in Wild’s plan of seizing one p irt in older to dispute afterwards about 
the remainder ’ § ^ 

Lord Buckingham, writing in an exactly similar strain, said fC that 
the essential points of the Irish demands having first been conceded, 
it would be the duty of both countries to consider how finally to 
arrange, settle, and adjust all matters, whereby the union of power 
and strength, and mutual and reciprocal advantage, might be best 
permanently fixed," and he spoke favourably of the appointment of 

* Speech of Oct 2S, I71S “(riattms Speeches,” i 183 
+ ('rattan to Fox, April 18 17e2 ‘ box a (orrespontleuce,” i 403 
X 4 Grattan s Speeches,” i 1 JO 

s? “I*ox s Correspondence,” by Loul Russell, i 112 * 
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“ Commissioners ” on both sides, to draw up the heads of an 
agreement between the two countnes * * * § * 

Of a precisely similar character was the language of Lord Shel¬ 
burne 

“ If [ho said, writing to the Duke of Poitlrad, on the day following 
that on which Fox had addressed the Chiet Secretary J the tics by which 
the two kingdoms h we been hitherto so closely united are to be loosened 
or cut asunder, is your Grace ycl picpaicd to advise whether my, 
and if so what, substitutions arc thought of, for the pieservation of the 
remaining connection between us ? If by the proposed modification of 
Poymng’s Law, so much powei is tiken from the two Privy Councils as 
the} arc now constituted, are wo to look for iny igrecment in an} new insti¬ 
tution of Council, which miy mswer the purpose ot keeping up the appen- 
d mey and connection of liehnd to the Crown oi Grcit Britain, and of 
preventing th it contusion which must arise m all cases of common concern 
from two Pirhamcnt'a with distinct and equil powers, and without any 
operating centre ’ f 

On the 11th of May, Fox, in another letter to Fit/patuck, explained 
Jus views, wb it be intended, he said, was to grant the tf concession 
of ‘internal legislation * as a prelimmiry, accompanied with a modifi¬ 
cation of Poymng's Law and a temporary Mutiny Bill, ” and he hoped 
that, having made these concessions, “ they might be able to treat of 
‘ other matters J so amicably as to produce an arrangement that would 
prcseivc the connection between the two countries The other 
matters wcic the Final J udicature and the question of the contribu¬ 
tion of Ireland to Imperial expenses Shelburne suggested the foimal 
negotiation of “ the articles of a treaty,” for as such, he said, he re¬ 
garded his proposals, § and he urged a little judicious temporizing in 
the hope that the situation abroad might in the interval improve But 
Grattan, recognizing the immense advantage which this situation gave 
him in negotiating with Great Britain, refused to entertain any idea 
of compromise There was not only, he said, to be no “ foreign 
legislature, but there were to be no commissioners" to negotiate a 
treaty,|| and there was, above all, to be no delay m granting all the 
demands of Ireland With this information before him, the Duke of 
Portland, who from the time of his arrival in Dublin bad up till this 
moment Encouraged both the Secretaries of State to believe that 
Grattan would come into their views, and might even make con¬ 
cessions 1 in regard to the final appeal in judicial matters, now 
informed them that the claims of Ireland on all the four principal 
demands must be conceded, and conceded at once, as the whole 
country was in a state of the wildest excitemeut, and was rapidly 

* Lord Rockingham lo Lord Shelburne, May 25,1782, “ Parliamentary ’Jibtory,” 

x\xiv '179 

+ “ Life of Lord Shelburne,” ui 144 J “box’s Correspondence," i 417, 41S 

§ “Life of Lord Shelburne, ” iu 147 || See “ Life of in ittan ” 

“ Fox's Correspondence,' j 410, “ Life of Lord Shelburne," m 143 
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escaping out of control * The concession of all the lush demands 
was accordingly decided upon The preliminary steps were therefore 
taken on the 17tli of Mav, by a resolution in both Houses of the 
British Failnmcnt, for dFectmg the repeal of the 6th of George I 
c >, the Act by which the right of the British Parliament to legis¬ 
late for Iieland was declared, and the necessary Bill was then intro¬ 
duced and rapidly passed into law 

At the same time, however, another resolution was adopted in the 
following teims — 

“ That it is the opinion of this House that it is indispensable to thtfmterest 
and happiness of both kingdoms that the connection between them should be 
estibhbhid by mutual consent upon a solid and permanent footing, md that 
an humble address be presented to llis Majesty, tint His M yesty will be 
graciously pleaded to t ike such me isutcs is His M yesty in his royal wisdom 
shall think most conducive to that end ’ , 

“ Ireland/’ said Fox, "would have no reason to complain, the terms 
acceded to by England were proposed by herself, and all her wishes 
would now be gratified in the way which she herself liked best But 
as it was possible that if nothing more was to be done than what he 
had stated to be lus intention, Ireland might perhaps think of fresh 
grievances and rise yearly in her demand 5 *, it was fit and propel that 
something should be done towards establishing on a firm and solid 
basis the future connection of the two kingdoms But that was not to 
be proposed by him here in Parliament it would be the duty of the 
Crown to look to that, the business might be first begun by His 
Majesty’s servants in Ireland, and if afterwards it should be necessary 
to enter into a treaty, Commissioners might be sent from the British 
Parliament or from the Crown, to entei upon it and bring the nego¬ 
tiation to a happy issue, by giving mutual satisfaction tgboth countries, 
and establishing a treaty which should be sanctified by the most 
solemn forms of the Constitution of both countries ” t 

For jthe moment, however, the hope of commencing negotiations 
with these objects was abandoned, and when, on the 27th of May, 
the Royal Message conveying the intention of His Majesty to concede 
all the demands of the Irish Parliament was delivered in Dublin, the 
Secretarv to the Lord Lieutenant announced that no measures were 
then intended to be gi ounded on the second English resolution of May 1 7 
For a time, however, the Duke of Poitland continued to hope 
against hope, and to nourish the vain expectations with which from 
the beginning he had buoyed himself up, and had misled his colleagues 
During the month of June he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
Mr Ogilvy, the husband of the Duchess of Leinster, and stepfather 
to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, that Grattan was not really so 
intractable as he seemed to be, and in a scciet and confidential 

* “ Life of Lord Shelburne,” ui 143 f lo\ “Speeches/’ u 64, 65 
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despatch, written on the 6th of June, he urged that the Irish Parliament 
should not be at once prorogued, in order to give time for a possible 
arrangement m regard to common affairs But on the 22nd of June 
he was reluctantly compelled to express his disappointment and 
mortification at finding that his hopes had proved entirely falla¬ 
cious, and that Mr Ogilvy wis a person not to be iched upon 
The prorogation of the Irish Parliament was accoidmgly suffered 
to take place on July 27, and here the matter ended * “ Thus,” 

exclaimed Grattan to his applauding audience —“ thus have you sealed 
a treaty with Great Butain, on her side the restoration of the final 
judicature, the extinction of her legislative claim, of her Privy 
Council, of her perpetual Mutiny Bill, the lcpcal of the Act of 
legislative supremacy , on youi side satisfaction * And thus are the 
two nations compacted for ever m freedom and peace y -f 

\t the time of the Union a controversy arose m regard to these 
events Mr Pitt asseited that the adjustment of 1782 was not con¬ 
sidered by the British Ministers by whom it was effected as final m 
its chaiactcr , but that, on the contraiy, they were fully convinced 
of the necessity of adopting some fuither measures to strengthen the 
connection between the two countries, and he produced the corre¬ 
spondence which liqgl passed in 1782—extracts from which have been 
given above—as a reply to the lame attempt of General Fitzpatrick, 
who was still in Parliament, to deny that any such negotiation had been 
desired by the members of Lord Rockingham's Ministry General 
Fitzpatrick had declined to admit more than that the Duke of Portland, 
during his residence in Ireland, might have entertained a vague idea of 
some farther airangement for consolidating the connection with Ireland, 
but had soon given it up, and Grattan m the Irish Parliament openly 
accused Lord Shelburne and the Duke of having concealed their 
views from tliur colleagues, and said that, above all, Mr Fox knew 
nothing of the project contained in the despatch of June 6 % The 
fact is, that Rockingham's Ministry was in June a house divided 
against itself, owing to differences of opinion as to the negotiation 
with Prance and the United States, and was almost m the actual 
throes of dissolution From a letter written by Fox in 1799 to 
Fitzpatrick, it certainly appears that the so-called u Ogilvy " nego¬ 
tiation never was communicated to him § But the assertion of 
Mr Pitt went far beyond the Ogilvy negotiation—if negotiation it 
can be called What Mr Pitt asserted was, not that the corre¬ 
spondence proved that m June, 1782, the Ministers were actually 
intending to enter on any such negotiation, but that m the opinion 

* “Grattan’s Speeches,” vol m 355, 409, Jan 15, hob 22, 1800 “Fox’s 
Correspondence,” l 426, “Life of Lord Shelburne,” in 149 , ‘ 1 Parliamentary History,” 
xxx 957 (Speech of General J’it?patnck) f Srtech of July 19, 1782 

$ Speech of Grattan, Jan 15,1800 “ Speeches,” \ol m 355 

5 j “ Fox’s Correspondence,” j 431 
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of the Pumc Mmistci, of the Lord Lieutenant, and of both Secretaries 
of State, from tlic very commencement of the correspondence m 
April, the amngement insisted on by Grattan was deficient, and 
could not piove final, and that they were only prevented by the stress 
of adverse circumstances and the impracticable character of the Irish 
leaders, from trjmg to negotiate an agreement, by which Ireland should 
acknowledge that “ the superintending power and supremacy were where 
Nature had placed them ”—viz , in the Government of Great Britain 
What, then, was the new which the Whig Ministers took of the 
relations which it was desuable to establish between Great Britain 
and Ireland—the relations which, had events be cn moic favourable, 
they would have established 9 Evidently it was not a legislative 
union, though they wished to retain tlu final judicial appeal m 
London The object of the Duke of Portland, as he explained in 
the secret despatch of the 6th of June, was that an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment should be passed by the Legislatures of the lespectne king¬ 
doms, bv which “ the superintending power and supremacy ” of Great 
Britain m all matters of State and general commerce would be 
virtually and effectively acknowledged, a share of the expense 
in carrying on a defensive or offensive war, eithci m support of 
our dominions or those of our allies, should be borne bj Ireland m 
proportion to the state of her abilities, and that she should adopt every 
such regulation as might be judged necessary by Great Bntam for 
the better ordering and securing her trade and commerce with foreign 
nations, or her own colonics and dependencies , consideration bung 
duly had to the circumstances of Great Britain “ This plan,” Lord 
Shelburne explained during the debates of 1799, “had nothing to do 
with a legislative union ” t “ It related,” he said, “ to what might be 
called the expense of the sj stem which was carried on undei the 
two Parliaments, in army, navy, commerce and finance, and in the 
great establishments of Church and State, and it t did not imply 
f bringing the two Pailiaments together ’ ” t 

From these passages it appears that what the Whig statesmen 
aimed at m 1782 was to obtain, m the first place, a clear acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Imperial supremacy, or, as they would have said 
m the language of the time, of the power of Great Britain in 
“ external ” as distinct from “ internal ” legislation, and, m the next 
place, a contribution from Ireland to the expenses of external 
administration and policy the fleet, the army, and the diplomatic and 
commercial establishments “ I humbly conceive,” said Burke, who 
be it remembered ,was a member of the Rockingham Government, 

* Lord Shelburne to the Duke of Portland, June 9, 1782 

t 1 I ifo of Lord Shelburne,' ui 130 
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and the trusted athiser of his official chief; (i that the whole of the 
superior, and what I should call Imperial politics, ought to have its 
residence here [in London] , and that Ireland, locally, civilly and 
commercially independent, ought politically to look up to Great 
Britain m all matteis of peace or war, and, in a word, with her to 
live and die At bottom, Ireland has no other choice—I mean no 
other national choice ” * 

Apart from their historical interest these negotiations have an 
important bearing on the controversy raised by the introduction of 
Mr Gladstone’s Bill It has been seen that Grattan claimed, and that 
the Bockiugham Cabinet accepted, the absolute abandonment by Great 
Britain of the claim to legislate for Ireland But, said Mr Bryce m 
the recent debate— * 

“ We have the right to legislate for Ireland, and we shall have it when the 
Bill becomes an Act We shall letun, as a matter of right, the power to 
legiolate for Ireland for ail purposes whatever for the simple reason that me 
cannot divest ourselves of it There is no principle more universally assented 
to than the absolute omnipotence of Parliament, because there is nothing 
beyond us oi behind us There 13 on< limitation and one only 

on our omnipotence, md that is that we cannot bmd our successors If mo 
pass a btatute annihilating our right to legislate, it may be lepudiated by our 
successors ” 

If the views put forward by Mr Bryce are correct, Mr Fox was 
party to a direct fraud m proposing the repeal of the 6 George I c 5 
For, according to these views, the repealing Act was so much waste 
paper, and England would ha\e had as good a right to legislate foi 
Ireland the day after it had passed as the day before But ]\£r 
Fox openly stated that he was abandoning the legislative supremacy 
of Great Britain, frankly and irrevocably f ‘ The lesson which the Irish 

have been taught,” he said m the debate of the 17th May, 1782, was— 

* • 

“ If you want anything, seek not for it unarmed and humbly, but take up 
arms, speak manfully and boldly to the British Ministry, and you will obtain 
more than you might at first have ventured to expect This was the 
happy consequence of the ill use made of the superintending power of the 
British Parliament, which was perverted fiom its true use, and instead of 
being the means of rendering the different parts of the Empire happy and 
connected, hid made millions of subjects rise up against a power which 
they felt only as a scoui ge If therefore he should be obliged to move any 
proposition that might appear humiliating on the part of Great Biitam, or 
hurtful to the power of Englishmen, the fault'was not his—it was the fault of 
those who had left in the power of the Volunteers to make the demands con 
tamed m the Address on the table, who had left it m their power not by 
leaving arms m their hands, but leaving them their injuries and oppressions 
It was his intention not to pursue the footsteps of his predecessors, and there 
fore he would agree to the demands of the Irish relative to the repea} of the 
6 George I" f 

* Letter on the affairs of Ireland, 1797 
T Pox’s Speeches, i.*<j1 
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It would piolnbly have astonished the followers of Giattan, who 
on the ann"il of the news of Mr Fox's speech m Dublin went into 
transports of patriotic joy and at once voted the Supplies asked for 
by the Irish Adnnnisti ation, if they had been informed that while 
Mi Fox was using this language his real opinion was that no 
change whatever had been made m the law, that there was no 
pmiciplc moie universally assented to than the absolute omnipotence 
of the British Parliament, and that if indeed they had just passed 
a statute annihilating their right to legislate foi Iieland, it might none 
the less be repudiated bv then suecessois next dxv Why, it was the 
verv suspicion—most unjustly entertained —a few j cars after, th it Mi 
Pitt, undei covci of his Irish commercial propositions, was seeking to 
impugn the gteat principle of the legishtive independence of Ireland 
m a matter of external lcgislition, which dro\e the Dublin Pailia- 
ment almost beside itself with fuiv, and wrecked the plan But 
what nuts and honey would it lia\e been to every Irish oratoi, if he 
had been told that, in the opinion of the best English law) ers and 
statesmen, the legislative right of England still existed unimpnucd, and 
extended not to the regulation of common iffairs only, but to internal 
legislation also 

If, however, ->ny doubt remains as to the views which wcie en¬ 
tertained on the subject m 1782, it will be removed by a peiusal of 
the debates which immediately followed in the Irish Parliament, 
and culminated in the famous struggle between Flood and Giattan 
on the 28th of October, 1782, when Flood, having denounced Grattan 
as a "mendicant patriot/’ and Giattan having ictoitcd by likening 
his* rival " to a bird of prey with an evil aspect and a sepulchral note,” 
the two leaders left the House in order to solve their differences by a 
duel, and weie only prevented meeting in deadly combat by the inter¬ 
position of the Speaker, who wisely issued his warrant to apprehend 
them both 

The whole contention of. Flood in these debates was that the 
mere repeal of the Act of George I was insufficient, and did not 
prevent its revival at any future penod , that it really left the matter 
where it stood, and that it was therefore necessary to bring in a Bill 
for declaring the sole and exclusive right of the Irish Parliament to 
make laws m all cases whatsoever, internal and external, for the king¬ 
dom of Ireland The contention of Grattan, on the conti ary, was 
that the relations between Great Britain and Ireland were to be 
ascertained from the record of the whole of the recent transactions, 
which were transactions between two independent nations having 
a common Sovereign, and this being so, he said it was no 
more possible for Great Britain to reassert her legislative supremacy 
over Ireland than it would be for her to do so over the American 
colonies, if the pending negotiations resulted, as they evidently 
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wcie about to do, m a recognition of the independence of those 
colonies The relations between Great Britain and Ireland were, 
in fact, m future to be sought in the law of nations and not in the 
municipal legislation of either country, which he said was no longer 
applicable 

Now let us apply the analogy of the situation of 1782 to that of 
1887, on the assumption that Mr Gladstone’s Bill had become law 
The Act of Geoigc I declared the right of the Parliament of Great 
Butam to legislate in all cases whatsoever foi Ireland The Act of 
George III repealed this Act The result of the repeal, m the 
opinion of all the leading statesmen of the tune, was to estop the British 
Parliament foi ever from legislating for Iieland Afterwards the 
Act of Union gave the United Parliament the right of legislating 
foi Ireland On this state of things came the Bill of 1886 which 
sought to declare that, cveept in reserved cases, Great Bntam 
would not legislate for Ireland Would not tins have been held to 
have estopped the British Parliament, on the principles stated in 
1782 { fiom legislating for Ireland in all cases coming within the 
competence ol the lush Legislature— 11 , on all subjects except the 
reserved subjects Can it well be doubted that it would have 
been at once contended tliat Belaud bad, m the first place, 
a constitutional claim in rigaid to all mattets of internal legislation 
to be entirely fiec fiom the legislation of the British Parlia¬ 
ment, because those matters weie matters with which the Irish Crown, 
and not the British Crown, was eonccined, and that m these matters, 
therefore, the Irish Legislatuic alone was competent to advise the 
Irish Crown , and, in the second place, that the Bill countenanced and 
confirmed this view, by the words declaring “that all matters in 
which it is not competent foi the Irish Legislative Body to make or 
repeal laws, shall remain and be within the exclusive authority of the 
Imperial Parliament, save as aforesaid, whose power and authority m 
relation thereto shall m nowise be diminished or restrafted by any¬ 
thing herein contained” (Cl 39 of the Bill) Where would 
have been the answer to those who said “ Mentio nmus cxclusio 
altenus ? if the power and authority of the Imperial Parliament is 
stated to be unduniuished m regard to everything not conceded to 
the Irish Legislature under the earlier clauses of the Bill, evidently 
by implication it is diminished in regard to the subjects which are 
handed over to the Irish Legislature ** # 

* The proposition laid down by Mr Bryce, that the right of Great Britain to legislate 
for Ireland for all purposes whatever would be quite unquestionable and would be uni 
a ersally admitted, is open to some comment from the historical point of view The 
abstract doctrine of the legislative supremacy of Parliament, and not only the practical 
application of that doctrine, was strenuously disputed by many of the leaders of Colonial 
opinion in America at the commencement of the last century as a reference to the 
literature of the Stamp Act and the Declaratory Act of 1766 will show The doctrine 
itself was one of the consequences of the Revolution of 16S8, which, true to the general 
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The following piopojsitions can then be based on the events of 1782 

(]) Tlia f the Irish leidcrs insisted on the freedom of 
Ireland from interference by the Butish Parliament both in 
intern il and external affairs, or, as would now be said, both on 
Home and Imperial questions 

(2) That the British Ministers were ready to concede the 
foimer, but were not ready to yield the latter, but conceded 
both, owing to the circumstances of the time, and considered 
the concession final 

(3) That the British Ministers wished to obtain a contri¬ 
bution fropi Ireland for Imperial purposes, and the maintenance 
of a final judicial appeal to an Imperial Couit 

(l) That the British Ministers do not appeal to have pro¬ 
posed the representation of Ireland m the Butish Legislature 

Now, m substance the plan proposed by Mi Gladstone is the 
aboitne plan of 1782 which Grattan rejected The objection to 
any such plan is the probability that if Ireland were to be ashed, 
and were even to consent foi the moment to make an appreciable 
contiibution to the common expenses of the Empire, without 
being given through her rcpiescntatnes any share in the Parlia¬ 
mentary control ot the funds so voted, and in the discussion of 
Impenal affairs—if, m other words, she was made a tiibute-payitig 
colony, instead of bang treated as a mcmbei of a Federal system 
having an undimimshed area of taxation foi National purposes—a fresh 
and formidable grievance would arise in a few years, on the ground 
that taxation without representation was an intolerable thing, and 
contraiy to the fiist principles of the Constitution With these con¬ 
siderations present to his mmd, Mr Butt, in order to get over the 


principle of exalting the importance of tbc British Parliament, abolished on the one 
hand the rightjflf the Giown to tax the colonics by virtue of its prerogative, and on the 
othci asserted * right in the Hi ltish Parliament to legislate and tax m the “ settled ’ 
colonies of the Crown concurrently with the local representative assemblies, anti, if 
necessary, o\ei +heir heads lhe same class of arguments weic used both by Colonial 
and by Iiish stitesmcn a D unal the claims of tho Butish Paihamcnt to interfere as 
between them and the l rown, but the Irish ease was always the stronger of the two, 
because her advocates were able to start fiom the admitted right and position of Ireland 
as a kingdom, with a ( rown of her own ip the claims of the British Barba 
ment, the \Y hig statesmen, reeogni/ing their danger in practice, tried to set constitu 
tional limits! ons, and lienee grew up the distinction, on which tho cider Pitt relied 
between the light of ( roat Butain to impose by law internal taxation withm the 
colomes for the purposes of revenue, and her right to levy external taxation for the re 
gulation of colotnal trade This distinction, howcvci, from a legal point of view, Lord 
Mansfield showed, would not bear examination, and he laid down the law to be, that the 
Parliament of Great Britain had an absolute legislative supremacy over her colonies— 
and by implication over Ireland—in all eases whatever, whether for internal or external 
objects, w bether to impose a tax, or to regulate trade , whether to levy money, or to 
make general enactments, and this doctrine it was winch was recorded in the ETeclara 
tory Act of George Ill of 17Gb, relating to the colonics, the counterpart of the 
Declar itory Act of George I, relating to Ireland (bee Bancroft, vol u. cn xix , The 
Absolute Power of Parhament, also v ol ui eh 1 , “ Life of Lord Shelburne,” voL 1 
cli iv p 25J) 
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difficulty, proposed tnat a Federal arrangement should be instituted 
* between Great Britain and Ireland —i e , an arrangement under winch 
Great Britain and Ireland should agree to vest certain powers in a 
purely Irish Legislature and certain others m the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment The late Mr Sharman Ciawford, who like Mr Butt was an 
Ulsterman and a Protestant, held similar views at an earlier epoch, 
and put them prominently forward during the period which elapsed ' 
between the imprisonment of O’Connell and the collapse of the 
first Tenant-right movement With their opinion before us, 
it may be asked—why was no such plan proposed m 1782 by the 
English statesmen of the day ? The answer, I think, is not far to 
seek 

The eighteenth century knew little or nothing about Fedeial 
Government The nineteenth century, on the other hand, may 
be called the ccntuiy of experiments m Federalism, but for tbit 
very reason the knowledge possessed by the woild of its piactical 
working can as jet, m point of time, be but limited As a lulc, 
Federations have hitherto grown up, as wc have been of late fre¬ 
quently lcmmdcd, by the union ot a number of lesser States into a 
larger whole Such weic the small Federal States which arose in 
the ancient woild in tlic declining days of Greek liberty Such 
certainly was the origin of the United States of Holland and of the 
Swiss Confederation, though to all of these, as well as to the United 
Colonies of America, under the short-lived Constitution which existed 
previous to 1787, writeis of the school of Austin would have denied 
the right to call themselves a Federation, so weak in their case was 
the tic subsisting between the diffeient States—so cumbious the 
action of whatever leprescntcd the national power In reality, the pre¬ 
sent Constitution of the United States, which was adopted in 1787, with 
the explanations of its intended working, by Hamilton and Madison in 
the Ftdaaltst, and by De Tocquev llle in Ins well-known work, and the 
Federal arrangement between Hungary and Croatia, ft all we have 
which can be considered of much practical value The case of Switzer¬ 
land, even under its present reformed Constitution, is too peculiar, that 
of the Dominion of Canada, even without the warning of the com¬ 
plaints of Nova Scotia, is, though valuable, perhaps too recent to be 
quoted The South African Federation has never existed except in an 
Act of Parliament and a pigeon-hole at the Colonial Office The 
experience of Germany is not in point, because Germany began by 
extruding from itself all those dissentient elements whose dissent 
could alone have been dangerous to a Federal system, while the others 
—e g , the Danes m Schleswig and the Poles m Posen—she ruthlessly 
crushes down Now this experience, limited as it is, has all grown up 
since the close of the last century, and it was owing no doubt to the idea 
of Federal Government being practically unknown to the men of 1782, 
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and to the unwillingness of the English mmd to stnke out on a new 
and as yet untrodden path m the art of Government, that in all the dis¬ 
cussions of that time there is little or no suggestion of instituting a 
Fedeial link between Great Britain and Ireland Some such suggestion 
was ^ true, made during the negotiations on the Scotch Union, but 
it was decisively rejected by England, and only weakly urged by Scot- 
* land The period was, m fact, one when, as Lord Rosebery pointed 
out m a recent speech Europe was still under the influence of a set of 
ideas which worked in an exactly opposite duaction to the ideas of 
nationality and Ecdeialism now so prevalent The penqd was indeed 
drawing to a close , but the whole tendency of lustoiy had for two 
centuries pi e\ loudly been m the direction of laige agglomciations of 
territory aud ecntiali/ation of government, nrespective of questions 
ol nationality and race, and that tendency was still potent in 1782 
The idea that the advant iges of a national Government, extending 
over a large teintorv, might be combined with those of a decentralisa¬ 
tion of authority by a division of jurisdictions, was not one which 
the statesmen of the day in 1 uropc had begun seuously to considei 
Separation they undeistood, or in mcoiporatc union the possi¬ 
bility of an intermediate an angement they ignoied Rut on the states¬ 
men of England m the piescut day the considei ition of some such 
arrangement has been borne m as an imperious necessity, by the rise 
of the doctrine of nationality, whn h siucc 1830 has recast the xnap 
Euiope, and by the ever growing demands made on the time of 
Parliament by the increase ol business, which threatens entirely to 
clog the wheels of the existing machine of Government 

And yet an experiment in Federal Government is not one to be 
approached with a light heart Our cxpeiiencc, as already shown, 
is but limited, and perhaps one thing only can be said about it with 
any certainty, that whatever success has attended P, wherever in fact 
it has worked smoothly, it has been when the powers reserved to the 
Fedeial or Ndlbnal Government have been those only which were 
strictly necesscrj, and m regard to which differences of opinion would 
presumably not anse amongst the States forming the union It was 
when the South really understood that the institution of slavery was 
likely to cease to be regarded as a domestic institution, with which each 
State of the Union might deal as it chose, and was becoming a 
Federal or national question, that the long-averted Civil War broke 
out m America It is because the economic interests of Nova 
Scotia are or are supposed to be sacrificed to those of Upper and 
Lower Canada, that the Prime Minister of Nova Scotia asks that 
his province may be released from the Federal bond of the Dominion 
Government The war of the Sonderbund m Switzerland, the 
quarrels of Holland with the other Dutch provinces, all tell the same 
story, and point a similar moral 
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It is the more important to bear these considerations m mind, 
because of the existence of a widely spread but erroneous idea m 
regard to the United States Constitution, to the effect that the 
Federal Government has very numerous and extensive powers m 
internal affairs which are assured by the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court This Court, it is said, can intervene, whenever it chooses, 
under the terms of the Constitution, to arrest the action of the 
State Governments, and therefore, once given a Federal Court, or* 
something equivalent to it, and the success of the Federal experi¬ 
ment is assured But it is necessary to realize that it is only because 
the powers of the Federal Government are strictly limited, and that 
the Federal Court is not overweighted with the assertion of rights, 
the exercise of which the public opnuon of the States might not 
suppoit, that its jurisdiction, where it is asserted, is as a rule 
respected, while oxer the State Legislatures as such it has no power 
at all, by wiy of injunction or prohibition Nor have cases been 
wanting from which the precarious character of its powers and its 
occasional lack of my sufficient sanction to enforce its decrees, may 
be gathered, wljen it has happened that those decrees have not 
been in accoid jvith the prevailing opinion of the State within 
which execution has had to be carried out In 1812, when 
a state of wai existed with Great Britain, the States of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut refused obedience to the oiders of 
the. Federal Government for the concentration of the militias of all 
the Northern States on the frontier, giving as their reason that the 
Constitution only empowered the Federal Government to call out the 
militia in the case of “ insuncction oi actual invasion,” and that 
neither of these two eventualities had arisen These doctrines met 
with general approval in the two States m question, and were 
endorsed by their Governors, their Legislatures, and their tribunals, nor 
were the Federal Courts able to enforce obedience to the commands 
of the Government at Washington By a strict hnditation of the 
powers of the National Government to what is absolutely necessary 
m order to sccuie the existence of the United States as a nation, the 
framers of the Constitution of 1787 did as much as, humanly 
speaking, it was possible to do, in order to render their woik perma¬ 
nent, but they were not able, as Dp Tocqueville pointed out, even 
before the war of Secession had come to confirm the foresight of his 
views, altogether to avoid the dangers which are the natural 
inheritance of all lederal foims of Government 

The possibility, then, of establishing a Federal connection of any 
kind between Great Britain and Ireland—that is to sav, an arrange¬ 
ment under which certain poweis would be xested m an Irish 
Legislatuie and Executive, and certain others in a Parliament and 
Executive common to both countnes—depends entirely on whether 
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it is to be believed not only that such a division of power can 
be successfully made upon paper—a feat which any constitution- 
mongci can accomplish—but also that public opinion m Ireland 
would not interpose hopeless obstacles to the assertion of the reserved 
lights and powers of the Imperial Legislature and Executive 

To render such a pact efficient in piactice, according to Mr Mill/ 
whose arguments on Federalism have been reproduced by Mr Dicey 
m his recent woik, with special reference to Ireland, several 
conditions aie lequisite, amongst others, that there should be 
a sufficient amount of mutual sympathy between the fcdciatmg States, 
and that none of them should be so powerful as to be able to 
ldy for protection against foreign encroachment on its own indi¬ 
vidual strength Now, it is no doubt honestly believed m many 
quarters that the average Irishman is filled with so deep, so perma¬ 
nent, and so inextinguishable a hatred of England and Englishmen, 
that the only thing to do is to keep lnm down, and that the 
moment you cease to do so he will fly at the throat of the 
Government, and demand separation There arc those also 
who hold an exactly opposite belief, and have persuaded themselves 
that Iieland under a separate Legislature would at once become 
a portion of the Elysian Fields Both views arc exaggeiatcd 
To Englishmen, as such, theie would probably be no danger 
at all, neither docs the usk to Protestants of religious per¬ 
secution seem serious, but the opening years of an lush Legislature 
would especially to those who, like the present writer, arc 
connected with the landed interest in Ireland, be without doubt 
a period of very great anxiety Judging from recent speeches, 
it is clear that leaders would not be wanting who would hold out 
inducements to the peasantry to set it naught every consideration of 
right and justice It would be folly, in the fade of such evidence, to 
assume an attitude of unlimited trust and confidence, or to distinguish 
such an attitude from one of absolute silliness The day of Irish 
liberty, if it omes, will dawn with heavy thunder-clouds on the 
horizon, uidess some settlement of the land question can first be made 
Pessimism is a foolish cieed, but optimism has beentlife origin of half 
the crimes which the world has ever seen, and in regard to the land 
question it is difficult not to have the apprehension that, although 
wiser counsels may prevail, the future may be as evil and as poisoned 
with injustice as the past But in a movement for complete separa¬ 
tion, in order to escape fiom the Federal tie, I do not believe 
. In regard to matters of general policy, the differences on the sub¬ 
ject of slavery m the United States used to be quoted by Mr Mill 
as an illustration in support of his proposition of the difficulty of the 
Fcdtial forms of Government The divergent sympathies m religious » 
matters of Great Britain and Ireland are similarly quoted as proving 

c te the chapters on federalism m ms work ‘ On Representative Government " 
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the impossibility of any Federal connection between the two 
countries Great Britain, for example, it is said, sympathized with 
Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, Ireland, on the contrary, sent 
the lush Brigade to support the Pope Suppose, so it is argued, 
that the British Government, having the preponderating voice in 
the Imperial Parliament, had gone to wai m support of Victor 
Emmanuel The leply is, that the supposition is a very large one 
Great Britain is not in the habit of going to war foi whatever cause 
she may be interested in A Federal arrangement between Great 
Britain and Ireland would probably make for peace In the par¬ 
ticular case to which allusion has been made, the result would 
presumably have been that the Imperial Government would have 
arrested both Colonel Pcard and Majoi Miles O’Reilly, acting on 
th( same principles which caused lleniy VIII to execute both 
Protestants and Romanists with perfect impartiality, v hen they 
ventured to deny his supremacy Again, the Romcward sympathies 
of Ireland are diminishing, and Home Rule would probibly hasten 
rather than retaid the houi of the inevitable stiuggle with the 
ecclesiastical power, which soonei or later arises m evciy country 
Mr Justin McCarthy, who was a prominent supporter of Garibaldi, is 
also an active member of Mr Parnell’s party, which appaic fitly seeks 
its inspiration from the other side of the Atlantic rather than from 
the banks of the Tiber 

From this point of view the maintenance of good lelatxons by 
Great Britain with the United States is a matter of cardinal import¬ 
ance in foreign policy, and the wisdom of the Liberal Government in 
not allowing itself to be deterred by clamoui and abuse fi ora signing 
the Treaty of Washington, and thereby putting an eud to the 
dangeious contiovcrsy relating to the Alabama , is of importance m 
its bearing on the lush question Ireland is iu consequence no longer 
in overt sympathy with any foreign country definitely hostile to 
England, as she was in the days when there was actual danger of 
invasion from Spain and from France, a period also when she was 
relatively to England a far more populous and wealthy country than 
is now the case, and far more capable for that reason of injuring 
her neighbour if she desired to do so 

In a war with Russia—not that I believe m its necessity—there 
would bo no danger of divergence of views, because of the persecution 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland and the sympathy with 
the sufferers which it excited m Ireland, also because the contest 
would only be part of a struggle between Occidental civilization and 
Oriental despotism The Pope, be it remembered, was himself a 
consenting party to the expedition of William III, on the ground 
recently defended with great ability by a distinguished English 
Catholic writer, that the huge despotism with which Louis XIV 
threatened Europe—just as the Czar of Russia does now-- was a 
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greater danger to the Holy See than the establishment on the throne 
of Great Britain and Ireland of a liberal-minded Protestant monarch, 
who was compelled by his advisers, and not prompted by Ins own 
wishes, to bieak the Treaty of Limerick * 

The second of Mr Mill’s conditions, that no member of a Federal 
State should be self-sufficient as regards external defence, tells, so far 
as Ireland is concerned, m favour rathei than against the establish¬ 
ment of a Fedeial 1 elation Ireland has never been a shipbuilding 
country to any large extent It is only quite recently that ship¬ 
building has become an industry, even in Belfast, and the day is far 
distant when even the most exalted Irish patnot can expect to see 
an independent Irish navy, capable of defying the fleets of all the 
European Pow ers, aud protecting her shores from invasion 

There was, however, a third condition on which Mr Mill laid 
even greatei stress than on the two preceding, as necessary to 
the success of a Federal Government—viz, that there should not 
be anv marked inequality among the several contracting States 
This, it is frequently said, can never be the case as between Great 
Britain and Ireland, the former will always insist on being master 
of the joint dclibeiations, and Iieland will not endure it That undci 
any such arrangement Ireland would have to confess that the ultimate 
supremacy in the reserved questions was “ where Nature had placed it,” 
is certain, but if only those questions were resen cd to the Federal 
Government on which friction was least likely to arise, and if 
the support of the Imperial Government, on the othei hand, 
were given to the smaller and poorer country in many matters 
where such support would be desired and eagerly welcomed—such, 
for example, as a loan for the State purchase of the railways—there 
is no reason why the preponderance of Great Britain should be a 
fatal difficulty in the way of a Federal system That some difficulties 
may, must, aud would arise is no doubt certain But is there any 
scheme of Government of which this may not be said, most of all any 
scheme, whcthei actual or potential, for the government of Ireland ? 
Have no difficulties arisen under the present system? Would none 
have arisen if the Bill of last yeai had become law > 

That under any Federal arrangement, there would be any real 
ability to interfere frequently from London in lush internal affairs, 
is not probable, nor would it be desirable The attempt could 
only end in a disastrous failure Much has been said about the 
supremacy of the British or Imperial Parliament, and some of 
those who have used this expression apparently mean that every 
Act of the Irish Legislature and Executive is in some way or another 
to be reviewed by the British Parliament and Executive, or that, 
m defiance of the plain teaching of history there is to be no 

* >Ir W S Lilly “ Chapters oil European Historj,” \ol u ch m 
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responsible Irish Executive at all The certain result of this would 
be to destroy the sense of responsibility m the Irish Legislature, 
to create endless differences of opinion between the two countnei, 
and to make Great Britain the f( whipping-boy ” of Ireland, whenever 
Ireland had done anything foolish, and the British Parliament 
had not stepped m to prevent it Whatever is granted to Ireland 
m the way of legislative or executive right must be given fully and 
flankly We must allow ourselves m this matter to listen to the 
voice of the statesmen of 1782 On the other hand, whatever is 
reserved must be clearly reserved, with ample guarantees ioi the 
arm of the Imperial Executive being long enough and strong 
enough to put down resistance But that the power of the 
Imperial Parliament and Executive could, under any circumstances, 
be exerted frequently and m many matters, is a dangerous and 
impotent delusion That power can only be mndtamed by carefully 
selecting and limiting the objects to which it is to lelate, qpd by 
admitting Irish representatives to their full share—neither more nor 
less—of the control of Imperial questions m the Imperial Parliament, 
and securing adequate machinery for the execution of the decrees of 
the Imptnal Government in Ireland when necessary The argu 
ments against any petty interference with the 'ffairs of 

Ireland would be just as strong now as those which Lord Chatham 

<*d m 1774s against the proposed interference of the British House 
of Commons with the Absentee tax which the Irish Parliament was 
m that year supposed to be about to pass 

“ The justice or policy of the tax (he said) is not the question, a id on 
these two, endless irguments may be maint lined pro and con The simple 
question i«, have the Commons of Ireland exceeded the powers lodged with 
them by the essential constitution of Parliament ? f answer, they have not, 
and the interference of the British Parliament would in this case be unjust, 
and the measure destructive of all fair correspondence between England and 
Ireland for ever ” * 

In what way would the British Parliament be more able in 1887 
to interfere in such a case thaif it was m 1774 ? 

That Great Britain, if she chooses, is strong enough to govern 
Ireland for a prolonged period against the wishes of the majority of the 
people of Ireland, is indeed true, and under a strong and consistent 
Administration, strict and even justice might no doubt produce 
quiet and a considerable degree of material prosperity, without 
the constitutional question being touched But it should never 
be forgotten that the existence of outward calm and material 
prosperity has ever been the favourite plea of the* opponents of 
political reform And it is the most subtle and dangerous of 
all possible pleas, so soothing m character, and making apparently 
so winning an appeal to plain common sense and to self-evident facts 
* * “Life of Lord Shelburne,’ n 285 
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“ Now, after all this,” says Lord Clarendon, when describing the 
period in which England was administered, judged, and legislated for 
by the Privy Council, “ 1 must be so just as to say that during the 
whole time that these measuies were exercised, and these new and 
extraordinary ways were run, this kingdom enjoyed the greatest calm 
and the fullest measuie of felicity that any people in any age for so 
long a time together (for the above-mentioned eleven or twelve years) 
have been blessed with, to the wonder and envy of all the other parts 
of Christendom ” But a lew years after the Civil War broke out 
If the necessity for a political change exists, sooner or later it 
forces its way to the fiont, notwithstanding outward calm It has 
been so before, and there is no reason to doubt that it will be so 
again, be< ause the claim for Home Rule made by Ireland depends 
on permanent facts which statesmen cannot alter It is indicated by 
the geography and by the history of the lslard, and these are the two 
condi|ions of c\ery political problem which it is difficult to surmount 
or evade Time may indeed slowly soften the asperities produced by 
past errors and the crimes of bygone generations , but the geogiaphical 
conditions of a pioblem remain fixed and un ilterable, and in the long 
run will he found to be the great permanent factor and to govern 
the whole situation Of all existing problems, the Irish question is that 
m which it is most neccssaiy to bear this m mind No f by empty 
formulas, such as ‘ governing Ireland according to Irish ideas,” or, 
" extending all the liberties enjoyed by the subjects of Gicat Britain to 
those of the sister island,” shall wc advance one yard on our way, or 
indeed do aught but make it clear to friend and foe alike, that 
we are cultivating contradictory ideas without even being aware that we 
are doing so What we have to do is to resolve to take our stand on 
the few firm bits of fact which emerge like stepping stones traversing 
a quaking bog, and then we may get ovci, and some day perhaps 
climb the distant hills which are on the other side Otherwise we 
shall go on “ filling our belly with the east wind ” to the end of 
time, we shall fish all night and take nothing These few firm bits 
of fact are those prouded by history and geography Open the map 
and look at the situation of Great Britain and of: Ireland relatively to 
each other, obseivc how they lie near, yet apart, how they are 
separated by intervening seas, hut seas so narrow as to be a bond 
quite as much as a bar, how they are inhabited by races speaking 
the same language hut professing different religions, observe also, 
that the one is rich and the other poor These are the mam and. 
olmqjis featrfres of the picture which cannot be altered 

Now, let me suppose that some stranger ignorant of all the trivial 
details of the Irish question, on his arrival amongst us, were asked 
to state what, m his opinion, with the above conditions placed before 
him, the institutions of two such ( islands relatively to one another, 
were likely to be, judging from hM experience of other countries 
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Would lie not probably reply that their separation for sorpe purposes, 
and their union for others, was stamped on the map as the certain 
and inevitable condition of any satisfactory settlement of their mutual 
relations, and that, alike to their complete separation and their com¬ 
plete union, there was one answer Oppo»uit natn/a ? 

But, further, let us suppose him in lus turn to inquire what the 
experience ol the past had been in this particular case, and whether 
these two countries at the present time were entirely united or 
entnely separate, oi were linked by some intci mediate arrangement 
adapted to their relatne needs and springing out of them, and 
suppose that the answer was, as it would have to be, that after 
several centunes of aggravated strife, they had fiist tried entire legis¬ 
lative separation, and had then abandoned it for an absolute incor¬ 
porate union Would lie in that case be astonished if he was 
informed that histoiy had vindicated geography, and that under neither 
of these two relations had peace, goodwill, md amity, been the distin¬ 
guishing characteristics of the relations of Great Britain and Ireland? 

To such a traveller it might perhaps be explained as an unexampled 
portent that although constitutional liberty, limited only by the 
right of every Government to suppiess cume and repress disorder, 
had been extended by the larger to the smaller country, that 
although an equal representation, a wide suffrage and vote by 
ballot had also been given, and no alien Church any longer vexed 
the conscientious scruples of the majority, yet so unreasonable were 
the minds of the Irish people, that they refused to be contented, and 
weic now asking through shcei wickedness for a modification of the 
fundamental ai tides of the existing me orporate union, and that a 
constant agitation in consequence prevailed 

Might lie not reply that he had heard it said by them of old time, 
that it was a mistake to be too much alarmed by the existence of 
political agitation , that absolute quiet # is not a necessary sign of 
political health even in a constitutional State, that what is called 
union within a political system may be a very equivocal expression , 
that the true union is a harmony, the result of which is that all 
parties, however opposed in appearance.'' co-operate towards the 
common good, that a union may even exist m a State where 
the eye at first seems only to recognize a busy confusion, and 
that the content of the population, with the institutions under 
which they live, is the only solid guarantee of their permanence* 
Englishmen, he might add, in conclusion, had theiliselves been occupied 
for two centuries in proclaiming these and similar liberal sentiments 
from one end of Europe to the other, and the time had now perhaps 
arrived for applying them nearer home Edmond Fii ^maurice 

* Montesquieu, ‘ 1 Considerations sur la Grandeur ot la Decadence dea Romains ” 
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T HE love of romance is probably coeval with tlic existence oi 
humanity So far as we can follow the history of the world wi 
find traces of it and its effects among eveiy people, ai d those who are 
acquainted with the habits and ways of thought of sivage rices will 
know that it flouiishes as stiongly in the barbarian as m the cultured 
breast In short, it is like the passions, an innate quality of man¬ 
kind In modern England this lo\e is not by any means dying out, 
as must be clear, even to that class of our fellow-countrymen who, 
we are told, are interested in nothing but politics and religion 
A writer in the Saturday Review computed not long ago that the 
yearly output of novels m this countiy is about eight hundred, and 
probably he was within the mark It is to be presumed tliat all this 
enormous mass of fiction finds a market of some sort, or it would not be 
produced Of course a large quantity of it is biought into the world 
at the expense of the writer, who guarantees or deposits Ins thirty 
or sixty pounds, which m the former case he is certainly calle 1 upon 
to pay, and m the latter he never sees again But this deducted a 
large residue remains, out of which a profit must be made by the 
publisher, or he would not publish it Now, most of this crude 
mass of fiction is worthless If three-fourths of it* were nevei 
put into print the world would scarcely lose a single valuable 
idea, aspiration, or amusement Many people are of opinion m their 
secret hearts that Jhey couldK if they thought it worth while to try, 
write a novel that would be vmry good indeed, and a large number 
of people cany this opinion intde practice without scruple or remorse 
But as a matter of fact, with the ^exception of perfect sculptmc, really 
good romance writing is perhaps tfee most difficult art practised by 
the sons of men It might even maintained that none but a 
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great man or woman can produce a really great work of fiction 
But great mgn are rare, and great works are rarer still, because all 
great men do not write If, however, a person is intellectually 
a head and shoulders above his or her fellows, that person is prima 
jane fit and able to write a good work Even then he or she may 
not succeed, because in addition to intellectual pre-eminence, a certain 
litiraiy quality is necessary to the perfect flowering of the bram m 
books Perhaps, therefore, the argument would stand better conversely 
The writer who can produce a noble and lasting work of art is of 
necessity a great man, and one who, had fortune opened to him any 
of the doors that lead to material grandeur and to the busy pomp of 
povi ei would have shown that the imagination, the quick sympathy, 
the*insight, the depth of mind, and the sense of order and propoi 
t'on which went to constitute the writer would have equally con¬ 
stituted the statesman or the gencial It is not, of course, argued 
that onlv great writers should produce books, because if this was so 
publishing is a tiadc would come to an end, and Mudie would be 
obliged to put up his shutters Also there exists a large class of 
people who like to read, and to whom gieat books would scaicely 
appeal Let us imagine the consternation of the ladies of England 
if they weic suddenly forced to an exclusive fare of George Eliot 
and Thackcrav 1 But it is argued that a large propoition of the 
fictional m ttter poured from the press into the market is supeifluous, 
and selves no good purpose On the contiary, it serves several 
distinctly bad ones It lowers and vitiates the public taste, and it 
obscuies the true ends of fiction Also it bnrtgs the high and 
honourable piofession of authorship into eontempt and disrepute, for 
tUb general public, owing peiliaps to the comparative poverty of 
liteiarv men, has never yet quite made up its mmd as to the status 
of their profession Lastly, this over-production stops the sale of 
better work without profiting those who are responsible for it 

The publication of inferior fiction can, in short, be of no advantage 
to any one, except perhaps the proprietors of circulating libraries 
To the author himself it must indeed be^ a source of nothing 
but misery, bitterness, and disappointment, for only those who 
have written one can know the amount of labour involved m the 
production of even a bad book Still, the very fact that people 
can be found to write and publishers to publish to such an unlimited 
extent, shows clearly enough the enormous appetite of readers, 
who are prepared, like a diseased ostrich, to swallow stones, and 
even carrion, rather than not get, their fill of novelties More 
and more, as what we call culture spreads, do men and women crave 
to be taken out of themselves More and more do they long to he 
brought face to face with Beauty/and stretch out their arifis towards 
that visi on of the Perfect, whion we only see in hooks and dreams 
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The fact that we, in these latter days, have as it were macadamized all 
the roads of life does not make the world softer to the feet of those 
who travel through it There are now royal roads to everything, 
lined with staring placards, whereon he who runs may learn the 
sweet uses of advertisement, hut it is dusty work to follow them, and 
some may think that our ancestois on the whole found their voj ag¬ 
ing a shadier and fresher business Howcvei this maj be, a weaiy 
public calls continually for books, new books to make them forget, to 
refresh them, to occupy minds jaded with the toil and emptiness and 
vexation of our competitive existence 

In some ways this demand is no doubt a healthy sign The 
intellect of the woild must be awakening when it thus cries aloud to 
be satisfied Perhaps it is not a good thing to lead nothing drat 
three-volumed novels of an inferior order, but it, at any rate, shows 
thp possession of a certain degree of intelligence For there still 
exists among us a class of educated people, 01 rather of people who 
have had a certain sum of money spent upon then education, who are 
absolutely! incapable of reading anything, and who never do read 
anything, except, perhaps, the reports of lamous divorce cases and 
the spiciest! paragraphs m Society papers It is not then fault, they 
are very often good people enough m their way, and is they go to 
church on Sundays, and pay their rates and taxes, the woild has no 
right to complain of them Thcv aie born without intellects, and 
with undeveloped souls, that is nil, and on the whole they find them¬ 
selves very comfortable in tint condition Hut this class is getting 
smaller, and all writers have cause to congratulate themselves on the 
fact, for the dead wall of its crass stupidity is a dicidful thing to face 
Those, too, wh0 begin by reading novels may end by leading Milton aid 
Shakespeare Day by dav the mental area open to the opeiationsof 
the English speaking writci glows lirgei At home the Board 
schools pour out their thousands every year, many of whom have 
acquired a taste for reading, which, when once it has been born, will 
we may be sure, grow apace Abroad the colonies are filling up with 
English speaking peoplq, wlio, as they grow icfined and find leisure 
to read, will make a considerable call upon the htciaturc of their 
day But by far the largest demand for books in tlic English 
tongue comes from AtncAca, with its reading population of some 
forty millions Most o£ tfhe books patronized by this enormous 
population are stolen from English authois, who, according to 
American law, aie outcasts, Wentitled to that piotection to the work 
of their brains anil the laooiir, of their hands which is one of the 
foundations of common moialfcy Putting aside this copyright 
question, however (and, indeed, it\is best left undiscussed), there may 
be noted in passing two curious uesults which are being brought 
about m America by this wholesale ^peruslal of English books The 
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first of these is that the Americans are destroying their own litera¬ 
ture, that cannot live m the face of the unfair competition to which 
it is subjected It will he noticed that since piracy, to use the 
politer word, set m with its present severity, America has 'scarcely 
produced a writer of the first class—no one, for instance, who can be 
Compared to Poc, 01 Hawthorne, or Longfellow It is not, perhaps, 
too rash a prophecy to say that, if piracy continues, American litera¬ 
ture proper will shortly be chiefly represented by the columns of a 
very enterprising dailv press The second result of the present state 
of affairs is that the whole of the American population, especially the 
younger portion of it, must be m course of thorough impregnation 
with English ideas and modes of thought as set forth by EngUsh 
writers We all know the extraordinary eftcct books read m youth 
have upon the fresh and imaginative mind It is not too much to 
say that many a man's whole life is influenced by some book read in 
his teens, the very title of which he may have forgotten Conse¬ 
quently, it would be difficult to overrate the effect that must be from 
year to year produced upon the national character of America by the 
constant pciusal of books born in England For it must be remembered 
that for every leader that a writer of merit finds in England, he will 
find three in America 

In the face of this constant and ever-growing demand at home 
and abroad writers of romance must often find themselves questioning 
t 1 ur inner consciousness as to what style of art it is best for them 
to adopt, not only with the view of pleasing then yeaders, but m the 
interests of art itself There are seveial schools from which they 
may choose For instance, there is that followed by the American 
novelists These gentlemen, as we know, declare that there are no 
stories left to be told, and certainly, if it may be said without dis¬ 
respect to a clever and laborious body of writers, thur works go far 
towards supporting the statement They have developed a new style 
of romance Thur heroines are things of silk and cambric, who 
soliloquize and dissect their petty feelmgs, and elaborately review the 
feeble promptings which serve them for passions Their men—well, 
they aie emasculated specimens of an overwrought age, and, with 
culture on their lips, and emptiness m their hearts, they dangle round 
the heroines till their three-volumed fate is accomplished About their 
work is an atmosphere like that of the boudoir of a luxurious woman, 
faint and delicate, and suggesting the essence of white rose How 
different is all this to the swiftness, and' strength, and directness of 
the great English writers of the past *"Why, 

“The Binge and thunder of the Odyssey ” 

is not more widely separated from the tinkling of modern society 
verses, than the laboured nothingness of this new American school of 
fiction from the giant life and Vigour of Swift and Fielding, and 
* _ -J 
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Tli acker ay ami Hawthorne Peihaps however, it is the ait ot the 
future, m which esse wo may hazard a shrewd guess that the liteia 
tuic of past ages will be more largely studied in days to come than 
it is at present 

Then, to go fiom Pole to Pole, there is the Naturalistic jschool, 
r i which Zola is the high priest Ileie things are all the other 
wav Here the chosen function of the wntei is to 

“ Punt the moital shame of nature with the In mg hues ot art 


Here arc no silks and satins to impede our vision of the flesh and 
blood beneath, and here the scent is patchouli Lewd, and bold, 
and baie, living for lust and lusting for this life and its good things 
and naught beyond, the heroines of lealism dance, with Bacchanalian 
levellings, across the astonished stage of 1 terature Whatever there 
is biutal in humanity—and God knows that tlicie is plenty—whatever 
there is that is cunal and filthy, is here biought into prominence, and 
thrust before the reader's eyes But what becomes of the things that 
ue pure <.nd high—of the great aspirations and the lofty hopes and 
longings, which do, aftei all, play then part in oui human economy, 
and which it is suiely the duty of a writer to call attention to and 
noiuish according to his gifts ? 

Certainly it is to be hoped that this naturalistic school of writing 
will never take firm root in England, for it is an accuised thing It 
is impossible to help wondering if its followeis ever lcficct upon the 
mischief that they must do, md, reflecting, do not shunk from the 
responsibility To look at the matter from one point of view only, 
Society has made a rule that for the benefit ot the whole community 
individuals must keep their passions within certain fixed limits, and 
our social system is so uiangcd that any transgression of tins lule 
piodtfccs mischief of one soit or another, if not actual ruin, to the 
tiausgressor Especially is this so if she be a woman Nov*, as 
it is, human nature is continually lrettmg against these artificial 
bounds, and especially among voung people it requires considerable 
fortitude and self restraint to keep the feet fiom wandering lie 
all know, too, how mulch this sort of indulgence depends upon the 
imagination, and wc all know how easy it is for a powerful writer to 
excite it m that direction Indeed, there could be nothing mint 
easy to a writer of any stiength and vision, especially if he 
spoke w ith an air of evil knowledge and intimate authonty There are 
probably several men m England at this moment who, if they turned 
their talents to this bad end, ould equal, if not outdo, Zola himself, 
with results that would shoi v show themselves in various ways 
anions^ the population Sexuai assion is the most powerful lever 
wit Alnch to stir the mind of an, for it lies at the root of all 


things human, and it is impossible to over-estimate the damage 
that could be worked by a single |jjnglis^i or America* wntfer of 
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genius, if he grasped it with a will “ But,” say these writers, 
‘ our aim is most moral, from Nana and her kith and km may be 
gathered many a virtuous lesson and example ” Possibly this is so, 
though as I write the words there rises in my mind a recollection of 

one oi two French books where-"but most people have seen such 

books Besides, it is not so much a question of the object of the 
school as of the fact that it continually, and in full ami luscious detail, 
calls attention to eiotic matters Once start the average mind upon 
this subject, and it will go down the slope of itself It is useless 
afterwards to turn round and say that, ilthough vou cut loose the 
cords of decent leticcnce which bound the fancy, you intended that it 
should ruu uphill to the white heights of virtue If the seed ol 
eroticism is sown broadcast its fruit will be according to the nature 
ol the soil it falls on, but fruit it must and will And however 
virtuous may lie the aims with which they arc produced, the publics 
tions of the Furnch Naturalistic school are such seed as was sown by 
that enemy who came in the night season 

In England, to come to the third great school of fiction, we have 
as yet little 01 nothing of all this Here, on the other hand, we are 
at the mercy of the Young Person, and a dieadful nuisance most of 
us find hei The present writer is bound to admit that, speaking 
personally and with humility, he thinks it a little hard that all 
fiction should be judged by the test as to whether or no it is suitable 
reading ioi a girl of sixteen There are plenty of people who write 
books foi little gills |n the schoolroom, let the little girls read them, 
and leave the works wnttcn for men and women to then elders It 
may strike the leader as inconsistent, aftei tlic lemarks made above, 
that a plea should now be advanced for greater freedom m English 
literaly art But French naturalism is one thing, and the unreal, 
namby-pamby nonsense with which the market is flooded liere is 
quite anothei Surely there is a middle patli ’ Why do men hardly 
ever read a novel ? Because, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
it is utterly false as a picture of life, and, failing m that, it cer¬ 
tainly does not take ground as a work of high imagination The 
ordinal y populai English novel represents life as it is con°idered 
desirable that schoolgirls should suppose it to be Consequently it 
is foi the most part lubbish, without a spark of vitality about it, foi 
no novel written on those false lines will live Also, the system 
is futile as a means of piotection, for the young lady*, weaned with 
the account of how the good girl who jilted the man who loved her 
when she was told to, married the noble lord, and lived in idleness 
and luxury for ever after, has only to turn to the evening paper to 
see another picture of existence Of course, no humble producer of 
fiction, meant to interest through the exercise of the intelligence 
rather than through the senses, can hope to compete with the 
enthralling details of such cases jis that of Lord Colm Campbell and Sir 
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Charles Dilke That is the naturalism of this country, and, like all 
filth, its popularity is enormous, as will be shown by the fact that the 
circulation of one evening paper alone was, 1 believe, increased during 
the hearing of a recent case by 60,000 copies nightly Nor would any 
respectable author wish to compete with this But he ought, subject to 
pioper reservations and restraints, to be allowed to picture life as life 
is, and men and women as they are At present, if he attempts to do 
tins, he is denounced as immoral, and perchance the circulating library, 
■which is curiously enough a gieat power m English literature, 
suppresses the book m its fear of losing subscriptions The press, too 
—the same press that is so active in punting "full and special ” 
reports—is very vigilant in this matter, having the Young Person 
continually before its eyes Some time ago one of the London 
dailies reviewed a batch of eight oi nine books Of these reviews 
nearly every one was in the mam an inquiry into the moral character 
of the work, judged fiom the standpoint of the unknown reviewer 
Of their literary merits little or nothing was said Now, the 
question that naturally arose in the mind of the leader of these 
notices was—Is the novelist bound to inculcate any particular set of 
doctrines that may at the moment be lavoured by authority ' If 
that is the aim and end of his art, then why is he not paid by the 
State like any other official? And why should not the principle be 
carried further 9 Each religion and evciy sect of each religion might 
letam their novelist So might the Blue llibbomtes, and the Positivists, 
and the Purity people, and the Social Democrat*, and others without 
end The results would be most enlivening to the general public 
Then, at any rate, the wntcr would be sure of the approbation of his 
own masters, as it is, he is at the mercy of every unknown reviewer, 
some of whom seem to have peculiar view s—though, not to make too 
much of the mattci, it must be lcmembered that the ultimate veidict 
is with the public 

Surelj, what is Wanted in English fiction is a higher ideal 
and more freedom to work it out It is impossible, or, if not im¬ 
possible, it requires the very highest genius, such as, perhaps, no 
writers possess to dav, to build up a really first-class work without the 
necessary materials in their due proportion As it is, m this 
country, while crime may be used to any extent, passion m its hercer 
and deeper forms is scarcely available, unless it is made to receive 
some conventional sanction For instance, the right of dealing 
with bigamy is by custom conceded to the writer of romance, 
because m cases of bigamy vice has received the conventional 
sanction of marriage True, the marriage is a mock one, but such 
«s it is, it piovides the necessary cloak But let him bewarij how he 
deals with the same subject when the sinner of the piece has not 
added a sham or a bigamous marriage to his evil doings, for the book 
will m this case be certainly called immoral English life is surrounded 
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by conventionalism, and English fiction has come to reflect the conven¬ 
tionalism, not the life, and has m consequence, with some notable ex¬ 
ceptions, got into a very poor way, both as regards art and interest 
If this moderate and proper freedom is denied to imaginative 
literature alone among the arts (for, though Mr Horsley does not 
approve of it, sculptors may still model from the naked), it seems 
probable that the usual results will follow There will be a great 
reaction, the Young Person will vanish into space and be no more 
seen, and Naturalism m all its horror will take its root among us At 
present it is only m the French tongue that people read about the inner 
mysteries of life in brothels, or follow the interesting study of the 
passions of senile and worn-out debauchees Bv-and-by, if liberty is 
denied, they will read them in the English Art in the purity ot its 
idealized truth should resemble some peifcct Grecian statue It 
should be cold but naked, and looking thereon men should be led to 
think of naught but beauty Here, however, wc attire Art in every 
sort of dress, some of them suggestive enough in their own way, but 
for the most part in a pinafore The difference between literary Art, 
is the present wntcr submits it ought to be, and the Naturalistic Art of 
France is the difference between the Venus of Milo and an obscene 
photograph taken from the life It seems probable that the English- 
speaking people will in couise of time have to choose between the two 
But however this is—and the wnteronly submits an opinion—one 
thing lemams clear, fiction \ FAnglaise becomes, from the author's 
point of view, day by day moie difficult to deal with satisfactorily 
under its present conditions This age is not a romantic age 
Doubtless utidci the surface human nature is the same to-day as it 
was in the time of liameses Piobably, too, the respective volumes 
of vice and virtue ait, taking the altered circumstances into considera¬ 
tion, much as they weie then 01 at any other time But neither our 
good nor our evil doing is of an heroic nature, and it is things heroic 
and their kin and not petty things that best lend themselves to the pur¬ 
poses of the novelist, for by then aid he produces his strongest effects 
Besides, if by chance theic is a good thing on the market it is snapped 
up by a hundred eager newspapers, who tell the story, whatever it may 
be, and turn it inside out, and draw morals from it till the public 
loathes its sight and sound Genius, of course, can always lind 
materials wherewith to weave its glowing web But these remarks, 
it is scarcely necessary to explain, are not made from that point of view, 
for only genius can talk of genius with authority, but rather from the 
humbler standing-ground of the ordinary conscientious labourer in 
the field of letters, who, lovmg his art for her own sake, yet earns 
a living by following her, and is anxious to continue to do so with credit 
to himself Let genius, if genius there be, come forward and speak 
on its own behalf 1 But if the reader is inclined to doubt the 
proposition that novel writing is becoming every day more difficult 
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and less interesting, let lnm consult lus own mind, and see how many 
novels propti among the hundreds that have been published witlun 
the last ftw \ ears, and which deal m any way with every day contem¬ 
porary life, have excited his profound interest The present writer 
<au at the moment lecall hut two—one was called “ My Trivial Life 
md Misfortunes,” bi an unknown author, and the other, “ The Stoiy 
of a South African Farm,” by Ralph Iron Rut then neithei of 
these books if examined into would be found to be a novel such as 
the oidinarv writer pioduccs once or twice a year Both of them 
aic written from witlun, and not from without, both convey the lm- 
piession of being the outward and visible lesult of inward personal 
suffciiug on the part of the writer, foi m each the key-note is a note 
of pam Ditfeung widely from the ordinary run of manufactured 
hooks, they owe their chief interest to a certain atmosphere of 
spiritual intensity, which could not m all probability be e\en approxi¬ 
mately rcpioduced Another leccnt woik of the same powerful 
class, though of moie painful detail, is called “ Mis Keith’s Crime ” 
It is, however, ilmost impossible to conceive their respective authors 
pioducmg a secoud “ Trivial l ife and Misfortunes ” oi a furthci 
edition of the cumes of Mis Keith These books were written from 
the heart Next time their autliois wnte it will pi nimbly* be fiom 
the head and not from the heart, and they must then come down to 
the use of the dusty mateuals which arc common to us all 

There is indeed a refuge foi the less ambitious among us, and 
it 1'cs m the paths and calm retreats of pure imagination Here 
we may weave oui humble tale, and point our harmless m«ral 
without being rncicilessly bound down to the piose of a somewhat 
drearv age Here we may even—if we ft cl that our wings are 
strong enough to bear us m that thm air— cross the hounds of the 
known, and, hanging between eaith and heaven, gaze with curious 
(ves into the great piofound beyond There are still subjects that 
ma\ be handled then 1 if the man can be found bold euough to handle 
them And, although some there be who consider this a lower walk m 
the lealms of fiction, and who would probably scorn to become a “mere 
writer of romances,” it may be urged in defence of the school that many 
of the most lasting triumphs of literary art belong to the producers 
of purely romantic fiction, witness the “Arabian Nights,” “Gulli¬ 
ver’s Travel^,” “ The Pilgrim’s Progress, ’ ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and 
other immortal works If the present writer may he allowed to 
hazard an opinion, it is that, when Naturalism has had its day, when 
Mr Howells ceases to charm, and the Society novel is utterly played 
out, the kindly lacc of men m their latter as m their earlier develop¬ 
ments will still take pleasure m those woilcs of fancy which appeal, 
not to a class, or a nation, or even to an age, but to all time and 
humanity at large 
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I PROPOSE in this ailiclp to deal with Mr Smith's second paper 
on “ India Revisited,” and, is Ins matter is not set forth more 
methodically in it than m its predecessor, my lemarhs must continue 
to take the shape of running comments 

If India is, as he tells us m the first par igrapli ol his second paper, 
almost exclusively ‘ f a country of rural population and agricultural 
industry,” whv, m the name of impolicy, try to fight against Nature 
by laying a tax upon all those imports which her harmless cultivators 
want to buy fiom the foreigner, who has infinite facilities for making 
them cheaply and bringing them to the cultivators’ very doors Let 
an enlightened G overumont do everything that it can to introduce 
new mdustiics in India by extending knowledge and by showing the 
road to wealth, but let it not enter upon the miry path of taxing the 
vast majority of the population in order to create or keep alive 
unnatural etiolated industries 

Mr Smith tells us that the great object of our rule should be to 
encourage the peasantry “ to improve the soil by better culture, and 
to secure to them the fruits of their labour ” Well, l^not that just 
what wc have been doing * Does not the Pax Bt itanmca secure to 
the peasant the fruits of his labour better than that has ever been 
done m India since the world turned on its axis 9 Again, what does 
Mr Smith know about the proceedings of our Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments ? 

If he thinks that we are making mistakes m connection With 
these, why does he not specify those mistakes 9 That might do some 
good We should all be willing to learn any new secrets of hus¬ 
bandry The effect of such a statement as the one which I have 
quoted is to make ignorant persons suppose that no attention is given 
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to these vitally important matteis by administrators, many of whom 
are, as a matter of fact, occupied with them morn^ noon, and night 
I pass bv a variety of lemarks about the peasants of Bombay, with 
whose circumstances 1 am not acquainted, but how is the reader 
Ju’ped by such an assertion as that the general opinion of (f the 
natives ” is that their assessment is raised if they improve their land 9 
Any such opinion with regard to the southern piovmce would be 
wholly false, and I have no reason to believe that it would be true of 
ana part of India, though nothing is more natural than that Mr 
Smith’s interviewers should try and convey it to him I dare 
say many real peasants would have done so too What peasantry 
indeed, in what part of the earth, would he as foolish as the Needy 
Kmfe-gnnder, if a sympathizing individual came to them and asked 
them if they were not oppicssed 9 

Mr Smith proceeds to tell us that m the Institutes of Mann it 
is written that the Govci nment might take a share, varying from one- 
sixth to one-twelfth, of the produce of the land, and, m times of 
emergency, even one-fomth He docs not tell us what proportion the 
land revenue of that golden age boie to the othci legitimate demands 
upon the subject I will quote, accordingly, a passage from one of 
Mi Wilson’s speeches, m which he sets forth the fiscal system which 
prevailed in that blissful period — 

‘ The revenue consists ot a sh ire oi gi un ind of ill other agricultural pro¬ 
duce, taxes on commerce, i\ay small mnml imposition on petty tiaders and \ 
shopkeepers, and a foictd seivice of a day m eich month by handier lftsmen \ 
“ Tho merchants are to lx taxed on a consideration of the prime cost of 
their commodities, the expend ot tr ivciling, and their net profits 

“ On cattle, gems, gold, and silv er, idded each year to tlic capital, one 
fiftieth, which in time of w n or invasion may bemereised to one-twontieth 
“ On grain, one-twelfth, ono-eighth, one sixth, accoiding to the soil, and the 
1 lbour necessary tp cultiv ate it This ilso may be raised, m cases of emer¬ 
gency, even as fai as one-fomth, and must ilways have been the most 
important item in public revenue 

“ On the clc lr annual increase of trees, flesh meat, honey, perfumes, ind 
several other inti ral productions ind manufactures, one sixth 

“ The King is ilso entitled to 20 per cent on the profit of all sales Escheats, 
for want of heirs, have been mentioned as bung his, and so also is ill property 
to which no owner appears within three years’ proclamation Besides possessing 
mines of his own, he is entitled to h ill of the pieeious metals in the earth 
“ I should imagine the levcnue laws of the ancient Hindoos must have been 
contributed to the sacred compilei by some very needy finance Minister of 
the day” 

I am no special partisan of any of the Indian land systems I 
can quite see the advantages that accrue from our own or other 
Western systems, blit any one of half a dozen difterent systems will 
do well enough, if only the people are Accustomed to it The people 
of India are accustomed to our present systems with their periodical 
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revisions at long intervals They would dislike any alternative system 
a great deal moie, and common sense calls loudly to us to let well 
alone 1 

Mr Smith admits that Auruugzebc’s land revenue was thirty-six 
millions, ivhile ours is, as he says, twenty-two, but he adds that it is 
probable that the former was never fully collected Exactly so r 
Those who were thought able to pay, were, if they were slow about 
it, tortuicd to death, and the rest got off "What an amount of 
trouble it would save 1 $ 111 raising taxation in Liverpool, similar 
methods could be applied to those who “ seem to be pillars ! ” 

The land revenue of Aurungzcbe, by-tht-by, was, if judged by 
the present value of money, very much gi cater than thirty-six millions, 
and ours is a good deal less than tweuty-two millions, but why go 
back to the period of Aurungzcbe * A more useful comparison 
would be between the amount exacted by the British Government 
and the mnumeiablc petty tyrants who covered the country after 
the Mogul grew weak and before we giew strong in it The differ¬ 
ence between them and the Moguls was tins the Mogul just left the 
cultivator alnc, these people didn’t mean him to live 

Next comes a maivcllous paragraph from which it would appear 
that Mi Smith imagines, that by putting a duty of 10 pci cent 
upon 100 out of 110 millions of India’s foicign tiade, ten millions of 
revenue could be raised, infinitely to the advantage of India, and 
that amongst other things the land assessment could be reduced and 
made permanent, but who would pay these ten millions 9 Why, on 
Mr Smith's own showing, mainly the peas vntry of India 1 And 
who would pay the thousands and thousands of additional customs 
and excise officers whom he would call into existence 1 ? Mainly, on 
Mr Smith’s own showing, the peasantiy of India 1 

Mi Smith next arrives at nrigation, and tells us that if only we 
had for India the admirable system which the Nile provides for 
Egypt, famines would be unknown, and wealth would rapidly in¬ 
crease Docs wealth so increase in Eg) pt 9 What analogy, however, 
is there between India and Egypt i One single nobleman’s estate 
m the Madras Presidency is bigger than the whole cultivated land of 
tKat country Does Mr Smith mean to say that the Indian water 
engineers have anything to learn from*Egypt 9 It so, what is it ’ 

He proceeds to put us in possession of various particulars about 
tanks and wells, assuring us that “ one of the first duties of Govern¬ 
ment, where the rule is a kind of paternal despotism as m India, is 
to construct canals and budd tanks, and, above all, to give every en¬ 
couragement to the construction of wells by the peasantry ” 

♦ 

* It should not be f 01 gotten that the Mogul land tax was only one of some forty 
imposts Mr W W Hunter has pointed out that the lowest rate of the Mogul po/t 
tax levied on non Mussulmen, would bring m more than all our taxes put together ' 
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He might just as well tell the Anglo-Indian official that it is a 
■wise thing to eat his breakfast, and that dinner also has advantages of 
its own Hid he take the tionble to mqfnre whether in any, and if so 
in what, respects Anglo-Indian Administrations were backward m the 
encouragement of the making of canals, tanks and wells > If so, let 
him come to particulars It is, however, so much easier for a travel¬ 
ling gentleman to keep to generalities and to say that it would be 
light to do what is being most carefully done than to learn what is 
going on, and to say to his interviewers ‘iBut is not this and that 
and the other thing m progress ? What criticisms have you got to 
make as to fk tails } ” Supposing Mr Smith had taken this course, 
and then asked the head of the Administration in which he happened 
to be, to put him into communication with his Agricultural special¬ 
ists, his Settlement specialists, his Water specialists, and so on and so 
on, lie would have returned to the shores of England having dis¬ 
covered that probably every feasible suggestion that had entered his 
mind, had entered the minds of other beings like himself, years and 
years ago, and was being carefully acted on 

Next, famine comes up, and we aic told, inter aha, that the 
“ i aiiway is of no use, unless the Government feeds the people 
gratuitously It did so in one or two cases ol lecent famines , but 
generally it has encumbcied the relief with labour tests and otliei 
conditions which depnved it of much of its value ” 

On this I would ask, How is a railway of no use 9 No one 
supposes a railway can peiform miracles, or affect places beyond a 
certain distance from its stations, but it stands to reason that every 
railway, reasonably planned and running through a famine district, 
is of very considerable use 

Then, again, as to labour tests Are wc to understand that 
Mr Smith would have no labour tests, and no conditions J AYhole 
Godavaris of ink have been poured out over the more or less of such 
things, but an absolutely conditionless feeding of all comers is surely 
startling 

Then we arrive at a strange paragraph, m which Mr Smith 
returns to the fiscal system — 

u This export of food is not looked upon by the natives with the ■same 
unmixed satisfaction that it is by our merchants It is curious to contrast 
the opposite points of new from which commercial problems art tpproached 
by Europeans and natives To the English mind, expoits of lood, or any 
surplus products, appeu an unmixed source of wealth To the Hindoo, 
they too often mean a d ingeious depletion oi the necessaries, oi life ” 

There is nothing more likely than tljat some of Mr Smith's inter¬ 
viewers believed this It is in accordance with the tgnorantia 
winch prevails about such subjects amongst the talkers of the 
Presidency towns Of course it has no foundation in fact, and 
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Mr Smith himself does not seem quite sure about it, for he says 
“ Neither view is altogether correct, but there is enough of truth m 
the Indian conception to make us careful of dogmatizing about the 
economy of a country so totally different from our own ” 

The following is taken from the “ Statistical Atlas of India ” pub¬ 
lished this year — 

“ In f hc four prominent wheat producing tracts, recent inquiry has proved 
that while the food supply has not diminished with the mu ease of exports, 
the food-purchasing power ot the cultiviting population has considerably 
increased, and, lastly that if the demand for wheat were to decline, its place 
would be taken by cotton, oil-seeds, ind other exportable pioducts Thus it 
has been shown that in Oudh the ordinary amount of cheaper grains required 
by the people lias still been kept in the province, but that the value of the 
gram exports has been nearly doubled by the development of the wheat trade 
In the North Western Provinces, it is reported that nearly a million acres 
b ive been brought under cultivation within the last live years, but that the 
area under other food crops has not only not diminished, but has actually 
increased The reports fiorn the Cential Provinces show a similar state of 
tilings The Punjab, m which province alone wheat is the staple food of the 
agricultural popul ition, owes its chit f prosperity to the export of its surplus 
wheat On the other hand, m enormous quantity of cheap food grains has 
been made ivailable to the cultivators of the wheat producing provinces by 
connecting them by lail with thosi out of-the-wiy tricts to which they had 
formerly no access, and m which surplus food grains wt re so useless to the 
popul ition that they could actually find no purchisers, and were quoted 
accordingly at nominal prices 

“The genual conclusion from the evidence before the Government of 
India is, that the recent increase of population has been accompanied by an 
increase in produce, which has not orly supplied the extr i food required for 
thi sustenance of the new population, but has also added to the material 
wealth of the whole body ot the inhabitants of th< Indun Empire, by 
providing a large burplus for sale to other countries The leil cause of the 
distress ind poverty of the cultivators in many parts of India is to be found, 
not in the export of their food, not in the oppression of taxes and rents, not 
m the administration of the country, but m the uncertainty of the one great 
source of agricultural wealth—tin r unfall of the year ” 

Next we are told much about the indebtedness of the peasantry, 
and what we arc told is true enough, but how grotesque it is to find 
Mr Smith explaining at great length that the Indian peasantry—* e , 
the overwhelming majority of the people of the country—are incapable 
of managing for themselves the very simplest concerns of human life, 
that tf our Western ideas of obligation of all contracts ” are wholly 
linsuited to them, while in the same breath he assures us that 
(C education is coming m with a flood,” and that the old “ paternal 
despotism ” is quite out of place 

Perhaps he would reply that although the peasant is in this state, 
the “ educated native,” whom, when it is convenient, he takes as the 
type of the general population, is quite m a higher stage of political 
development If he is, thin he is not a fitting representative of 
people who have nothing m common with him Is he, however, in 

VQIi M. O 
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this elementary matter, so much above his peasant brother? The 
following anecdote, cited by Mr Smith himself, does not look very 
like it — 

‘One case was brought before me of a rising young man, an tamest 
student at college, whose income was seven rupees per month His fathei 
died, and his caste insisted on his spending 1100 rupees m funeral rites 
To do this he had to load himself with debt, the interest on which absorbed 
nearly all his income, and, broken hearted, he had to give up his studies and 
his prospects foi lift ” 

A little later, with similar inconsistency, Mr Smith observes 
"Speaking broadly, 1 believe that ancient Hindoo customs were 
much more suited to this primitn e people than our advanced ideas 
of commercial law I can hardly express my sense of the danger of 
applying to India the latest forms of European thought ” 

Yet this is the writing of tlie \ciy man who lias been advocating 
the last new political fads imported into Europe by an infinitesimal 
fraction of natives 

To proceed On the same page we arc assured that Mr Smith 
believes that more mischief will be wrought m Indi i in ten vears by 
applying the theories of our advanced political and commercial 
doctrinaires than was caused by the invasion of Tamerlane or Nadir 
Shah or the ruthless Moguls 1 Pretty tall talk that, and perhaps a 
little mixed historically 1 But what is this tiemeiulous rev olution to 
he brought about by our advanced political and commercial doitnn- 
aires, whoever they may he ? Is any one, except M r Smith and his 
little knot of interviewers, wishing to make any revolution at all, 
commercial or other, m India > It would seem that they were quite 
wrong who taught us m our infancy that the last Welsh wolf was 
destroyed m the days of the Edwards, for here is a creature which, 
without rhyme or reason, because it wants to make a revolution 
itself, accuses the Indian official lamb of desiring so to do 1 

And now that his readers have been sufficiently instructed by 
Mr Smith as to the more than childlike innocence ot the natives 
of India—an innocence which, m my opinion, he overstates, for I 
think that, although quite unfit for the sort of Government he 
would give them, they arc by no means so infantine as he believes— 
we are told that “ the natives urgently demand that the control of the 
trade m intoxicating drinks should be vested m local bodies 11 Once 
more I ask, what natives The natives who find intoxicating drinks 
agreeable, or the natives who would as soon drink a glass of sulphuric 
acid as a glass of arrack ? Does a practical, sensible mau actually 
thmk that in a country where religion is hound up with the ques¬ 
tion of meats and drinks, their kind, and the way of taking them, 
to an extent which is utterly unknown in Europe, it would be 
reasonable to introduce the very last Western ideas about the control 
of the liqnor traffic ? 
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The changes introduced in my time m Madras have not been 
working long enough to enable an observer to speak very confidentlv 
about their result, although all the symptoms thus far observed are 
favourable, but very similar arrangements in Bombay, so far from 
increasing drunkenness, have had the very opposite effeet Here is 
an extract from a Resolution of the Bombay Government — 

“ Tho results of the ibkln policy followed by Government of late years 
have been a largo increase of ibkan revenue, a diminution of crimes punish¬ 
able under the Pen il Code, a material enhancement of the price of spirits, 
the cessation of illicit distillation m the palm spirit t ilukas, an improvement 
m the quality of the spirits sold, a better system of abkitn idmimstration, the 
abolition of the abuses which existed under the old system, when each t/tluka 
contained several separate petty farms, and each farm* 1 fostered the consump¬ 
tion of liquor and tried to outbid his rivals by selling bad liquor at the 
cheapest price, and a diminution in the amount of drinking generally ” 

' And here is another important passage, taken from the Report of 
the Bombay Abkari Department, published in 1885 — 

“ I know of no reason for believing that the statements made in the news¬ 
papers regirding the increase of drunkenness among the people are well- 
founded, except so far as they may relate to intempeiance among classes that 
formerly did not drink If the vice of diunkenness had spreid as alleged, it 
would have been iccomp mied by in increase m crime of the classes ordinarily 
associated with drunkenness, such as petty assiult, intimid ition, indecent 
behaviour m the public stn ets, &c , and the magistrates and superintendents 
of police would have noticed the circumstance in their annual reports as 
accounting for the increase of crime of that class that they found themselves 
called on to explain But so f ir as I am aware, no increase in the number of 
such crimes h is been reported in recent years Government h ive not called 
my attention to any such report, nor have I received information from other 
sources to lead me to believe that the people of any district have lived more 
intemperatcly ol late than in former yeirs On the other hand, there is good 
evidence to show that the revised ibkan an angements adopted m two of the 
most notonously drunken distnets in the Presidency—Tlnna and Kolaba—• 
have had a most silutary effect in checking drunkenness among classes that 
formerly were most addicted to that vice The following arc extracts from 
official reports written by Mi Mulock, C S, when holding the office of 
Collector of Thina — 

11 ‘ The new ibkan system, along with largely increasing the revenue of the 
State, has tended to raise the price of liquoi and to prevent illicit distillation 
dnd tapping, thus largely discouraging the excessive drinking for which this 
collectorate was so noted We cannot, of course, expect those who acquire 
the taste for strong drinks and our demoralising former, or cheap liquor, 
system to at once leave off the bad habit of over-drinking and indulge only 
moderately Still, 1 believe that many who drank before to excess can no 
longer afford to do so, and those who would have acquired the taste, if liquor 
had remained at its former low price, will now eschew it as an expensive 
luiury, and thus never acquire the habit of over-mdulgence 

“ ‘ I have, the last few months, been a good deal in the sea-coast district that 
I have known for over ten years, and I would not ask you to credit the difference 
I notice in the people, and more especially in those of the jungli parts, since 
liquor has been raised in price and the toddy-trees remained untapped Those 
who formerly spent their last farthing in liquor have now, they tell me, all a 

o 2 
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little luUnce to spend m some little comfort or another, and although 
they crumble at the difficulty about buying liquor, they themselves are 
tho first to idnut how beneficial their moie or less compulsory abs f ention has 
been to them md their families Ask any large landholder or employer of 
labour m the collectorate, and he will tell you that he now gets a fair day’s 
(about for the day s wages, whei e formerly hi never could succeed in doing so 
He will tell you that he can now count on the daily attendance of lus labourers, 
arhere formerly the second day they were absent on the proceeds of the first 
diy All I ask is, let this continue, and Thina ivill bo no more noted foi its 
hard drinking and crime than any other part of the Presidency ’ 

“In another letter Mr Mulock Avrues — 

“ 1 1 must mention the bi nefits resulting to the people under the neAv system, 
and from tho enhancement of tho pnet of liquor My assistants, Mhnlatdurs, 
Patils, Tal itis, &c , are unanimous in their pr uses of it, and h iving been §ome 
time iu the sea-coast t duk is 1 can corroborate their opinions in every respect 
No one longer sees the gencril drunkenness of former diys Even tho 
rayots themselves, while grumbling at its being hard on thorn, that they cannot 
get the cheap liquor they formerly got, aviII admit tint they ire happier 
Avfthout it and th it the * /or, ’ as they call the influence of the liquor vendor, 
is now gone, and no more land is moitgaged to him m liquidation of his 
bills’ 

“ The folloAiing e\ti\otis fron i httei recently addieased by in experienced 
revenue officer serving in the Ivol iba district, to the editor of the Bombay 
(riuelte , in reply to an article tint appeared in thit paper i few weeks igo, 
Alleging that the present ibk in policy li is encouraged liquoi drinking — 

“ ‘ There is one thing ecitun to me about tho present management of the 
Abl »n Departmt nt, and tlnl is, tint it Ins diminished diunkenness in the 
North Koukan I have had the honour to serve m tnat prounec off and on 
for nearly twelve years, and my service and personal taste h ivo been such as 
have brought mo very much into fnondly contact with the poorer classes, and 
especially ivith hill and coast tribes—the Th ikurs, Katkaris and Kolis—men 
of the forest and tho w i\e "Within my memoiy these people weie lib rally 
slaves to drink The coast Kohs ivere rarqly sobei when ishorc, md in the 
lull and forest vill igc s, Avhere the people take their liquor like gentlemen, 
m the evening, it w is a common thing for every male soul above twelve 
A ears old to be stupid drunk by eight or nine o’clock i ai I had at one tunc 
to do a great deal of night patrolling, and have often come into a village 
wneri not a soul could answer the simplest question 

“ ‘ Now, all this is to a great extent a thing of the past ’ ” 

About the middle of bis second article Mr Smith ceases to set 
forth what he considers the defects of our system of Government 
and justly observes — 

“ Some extremists are trying to mike out that British Government has 
been an unmixed e\il to India, and pamphlets are being cuculated among the 
natives, some of them written bv discontented Europeans, attributing every 
ill to our oppressive and alien Government These writings suppress every¬ 
thing that makes for the other side, and omit altogether to state that the chief 
causes, after all, of the poverty of the people are their own socul and religious 
systems, and especially the tyrannical authority of caste After all, the 
habits and beliefs of a people have more to do with their welfare than the 
action of Governments Some of these habits and beliefs are fatal to all 
prospects of improvement, so long as they hold the people in their iron 
grasp ” 
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He then proceeds to dilate on the inveterate custom of premature 
marriages Such remarks are all too true , but who are the people 
who want to put abide these questions of social reform, and to try to 
direct the efforts of their countrymen towards political agitation ? 
Just the very people to whose ideas Mr Smith has lent such support 
as he could give them Of course it is not for English officials to say 
much about these social questions They are bound to be very 
reticent with regard to everything that closely touches the religious 
feelings of the people, but what better can the winter-months’ 
traveller who cares for social matters do, than to keep these questions 
before his interviewers ? 

The premature marriages having been deplored, we are told of the 
great expenses at marriages and funerals Too true 1 all too true* 
and the key to the indebtedness of a large portion of the population , 
but why did not Mr Smith say to his interviewers, ‘ You talk about 
land assessment being high and the peasantry poor, do you suppose 
they will ever be rich, whatever the Government may do, while these 
bad and mad customs cdhtmue ? " If he had ever done so, he would 
have been soundly abused for his pains by the little clique of native 
agitators 

Then comes the remark, “ In legislating for India, one has to 
remember that the bulk of the people arc but children, and the 
Government has to act as a kind but firm father " “ The good," 

says the Spaniard, “ if it be short is twice good " Putting adolescents 
for children, I agree to the maxim, and when Mr Smith's collected 
works are published, should propose the substitution of this sentence 
for a large part of Ins two papers 

Next follow several pages devoted to education, which are well 
enough, but, when Mr Smith tells us that there are “ painful in¬ 
stances of Government Colleges, whose whole influence is thrown 
against Christianity," I wonder if he has realized that the persons 
most m favour of the political movement amongst certain native 
cliques which he patronizes are also just the most anti-Chnstian 
Europeans between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin ? The 
pamphlet most hostile to our existing political system in India, 
which I have seen, was written, if I am not much misinformed, by 
the most notorious catspaw of the well-known theosophist, Madame 
filavatsky 

Mr Smith then goes on to assure us that “ the natives desire 
technical schools, and that the Government will do well to respond 
to this demand " Would he be startled to learn that some at least 
of the Indian Governments had moved heaven and earth to stimulate 
that demand? that they considered it almost a matter of life and 
death, and that the coryjphm of Mr Smith’s political views cordially 
hate them for their pains ? 
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It is in connection with this subject that Mr Smith makes the 
strange remark, " No jealousy of her competition with ourselves 
must hinder us from doing full justice to her aspirations ” Docs 
Mr Smith imagine that the Europeans who govern India ever give 
two thoughts to the lesult of her competition upon home interests 9 
They are vehemently opposed to anything that unfairly weights, in 
ever so small a degree, the home manufacturer They hated the 
Indian cotton duties, but they hate even more the infamous English 
silver-plate duty, the continuance of which seems to me a distinct 
blot on the scutcheon of all recent Liberal Chancellors of the 
Exchequer 

A little further on Mr Smith says that “ it should be distinctly 
impressed by the Government of India on all its officers, that 
courtesy to the natives is a cardinal virtue, and that rudeness will 
bring sharp censure ” Of course it should, and of course it is , but 
what is the use of making such a statement ? Is tlieie any country 
m which there arc not rough and disagreeable people, especially 
amongst subordinate oflicials 9 If Mr Smith had thought it worth 
while to go into this sub]ect at all, it would ha\e been moic interest¬ 
ing to have explained to his home-keeping countrymcu that, although 
Anglo-Indians have no pretension to be more courteous than ordinary 
English gentlemen, they at least treat their native subordinates more 
courteously than any other superiors have ever treated inferiors m 
Hmdostan 

To use sucli a phrase as that u etiquette is a fmo art amongst the 
natives ” is misleading The manner of well-bred natives is like^ 
the manner of well-bred people m all countries—most agreeable, and 
sometimes quite charming, but there are a vast number of natives 
who are as far as possible from being well-bred, and if Mr Smith 
were to go into the details of some of the complaints against the 
discourtesy of Europeans which he may have read in the native papers, 
I am afraid he would find this truth rather disagreeably impressed 
upon him 

As civilization increases, the standard of politeness will rise m 
most parts of the world It has already risen a great deal ip India 
since a Mahratta statesman said seventy years ago to a British 
administrator, who told me the story " It you want to rule my 
countrymen, you must twist your left hand m their hair, and hold a 
club m your right l ” 

It is we English who, with all our faults, have introduced into 
India sound views as to the way in which superiors should treat 
inferiors, whether of their own blood or of any other The idea of 
its being the duty of a ruling race to treat the ruled with sympathy 
and kindness is one of the many excellent exotics which we have 
brought to that country 
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The verv fact that it has become a common form of abuse on the 
part of the malcontent section of the natives to say that the English¬ 
man is not sympathetic, shows how well we have taught the lesson 
that m our opinion he ought to be so 

Near the end of his second article, Mr Smith tells us that the 
Army which keeps India in order is singulaily small, and cannot 
safely be decreased by sensible men That is indisputable, but why 
then m his first article did he tell us that “ the natives,” always the 
little coteries of mtnguers to whom he gi\es that respectable name, 
considered it too large 9 

He then passes on to the following remarks — 

“ I will vdd, m conclusion, that the future giudince of our Indian Empire 
will task to the uttermost Butish statesm inship New problems will con 
stantly presuit themselves, demmdmg rare wisdom and tact to solve discieetly 
We lave to conduct Indu successfully through the various stages thal 
separate a subject province from i self-governing colony It is only at 
present cipible ot feeble progression education and intelligence touch as 
yet but tlu hinge ot its 2 i0 millions, thick dtrkncss still broods over the 
deep, and no one would pioposo d ingcrous experiments on a people who have 
never known since the woild began any Governim nt which was not despotic 
What we h ivo to do is to ibsorb into oui system the best native thought ol 
India, and geuciously to welcome the aid it cm give us m administering the 
country 1 he tune is p ist tor considering lndi i is i close preserve for a 
profession 

With regaid to this I have to inquire, who considers India “as a 
close piesene foi a piofcssion i ” For what profession is it a close 
preserve 9 Is it foi the profession of the Civil Service propel, of 
the Armj, of the Police, of the Salt officers, of the Excise officers, of 
the Foiest officers, of the Ecclesiastical officers—or, m short, for what 
profession 9 

Furthei, while entnely agreeing that “ the future guidance of our 
Indian Empire will tax to the uttermost British statesmanship,” I 
want to know by what strange alchemy we are to make into a self- 
governing colony that winch is not a colony at all 9 If India were 
a colony it would be all easy enough, but that is just what it is not, 
and if we try for seventeen million years, the generous lease which 
some one, if 1 mistake not, gives this planet, we cannot make it a 
colony, unless perhaps in the last million when the sun, we are told, 
is to get a great deal cooler The problem is vastly more difficult 
than that The problem is how best to manage for its interest, our 
owjj interest, and the intei est of the world, an Empire inhabited even 
now by twice as many people as acknowledged the sway of the 
Antonines, within whose limits wc cannot perpetuate our own race 
for more than three generations 

It is a magnificent problem, and I for one should have been most 
grateful to Mr Smith if he had helped us ever so little towards its 
solution 
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He might have done so If there is one thing about which 
reasonable Anglo-Indian administrators are more anxious than 
another it is about increasing the material prosperity of the country 
Mr Smith has, by his own statement, been trading with India for a 
quartei of a century or thereby Surely m that long period he must 
have picked up something which Anglo-Indian officials do not know 
Why in these two long articles does an able man, with excellent 
intentions give us—must I say it 9 —nothing but commonplaces, save 
when he repeats the silly or dishonest talk of Indian grumblers > 
Does he suppose that there is a single fact or idea in his two papers 
which is not familiar as household words 9 And yet one is sure that 
he must know so much about commercial facts which Indian adminis¬ 
trators wonld fain learn ’ 

My thoughts pass from Mi Smith’s two articles to the book to which 
Mr Edwin Arnold has giten the same name, “ India lievisited” 
Now, there is a performance which appears to me a worthy result of a 
winter spent in India It is not didactic, like Mr Smith’s articles 
It was not its author’s object to be didactic It will not tell the 
Anglo-Indian administrator, eien incidentally, much that he did not 
know before, but putting aside little inaccuracies, which are ot no 
sort of importance, it is beyond all comparison the vciy best descrip¬ 
tion of India, as it looks to the intelligent European traveller, that 
ever was written Numbers of us have seen India as Mr Edwm 
Arnold saw it last winter, but only a man of genius could have 
thrown his impressions upon paper in the wav that he has done No 
one, whether he knows the country or does not know it, will rise from 
the perusal of that volume without a quickened sense of tin vast 
responsibilities which we haie undertaken in India, and a quickened 
affection for the Indian people 

Every winter will now, in all probability, take to India an increas¬ 
ing number of English tourists Most ot these will go for sport or 
for the pleasures of travelling , a good many will, it may be hoped, 
go with a view to lay a foundation for future study, and a few will 
go for the purpose of enlightening their countiymcu when they come 
home 

Is it too much to ask that these last should take the pains to 
arrive at an accurate knowledge of facts befoie they give their con¬ 
clusions to the world 9 

Mr Smith might, without any trouble, have found numbers of 
Anglo-Indians who could have done, before he published his articles, 
precisely what I am doing after they have been published These 
useful critics, while allowing him to form exactly what opinions he 
pleased, might have set him right as to mere matters of fact, about 
which there is really no dispute possible 

If Mr Smith had taken the pains to get up his facts before he 
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began to interview the people whom he quite gratuitously assumed 
to represent native opinion, he might have given them many a 
useful hint These politicising sophists threaten to be a perfect 
curse to India, turning the thoughts of their countrymen away from 
her real wants to chase this or that ignis fatuus over moss and moor 
If he had more thoroughly understood the circti instances of the 
country in whuh he was travelling, the same good sense which has 
made him succeed m his own business, and m more than one 
important election, would have led him to sec that what India chiefly 
wants is the devotion, for decades and decades to come, of most of 
her educated ability to developing her natuial resources 

There is department after department ot Government which wc 
would fain fill with natives if we could Take the Forest Service, for 
example Every consideration makes in favour of that being chiefly 
a native service , but ask our conservatois what their experience is 
The paradise ot the educated native is to sit at a desk and write He 
is far more feaiful of the sun and the lam than his European 
brother 

Take again the Medical Service Wc want quite an enormous 
increase m the medical ability which is devoted to helping the native 
sick, but how slowly it comes, and what difficulties arc m the way 1 
A Brahmm lately came to a Professor of Biology at an Indian College 
and desired to join his class In the course of conversation it trans¬ 
pired that it would be necessary for him to dissect some of the lower 
forms of life “ Oh,” he said, ‘ that is out ot the question It is 
contrary to my religion 1 ” “ Yciy sony/ J said the Professor, “ but 

if you do not dibsect, you cannot study biologv ” “ Oh, but cannot 

you give me some book ? ” was the rejomdei And so it is, always 
the book rather than 1ST attn c and fact ! 

Then, again, wfe want moie and more native engineers, especially 
water engineers 

It is just the same with agriculture Nothing is more futile than 
to transplant the methods of the Lothians straight away unto Tanjorc 
or Tmnevelly, but we want to marry the science of*Rothamstead to 
the practice of the Indian peasant All political questions connected 
with India <are mere fiddle-faddles compared with the importance of 
increasing the number of bushels produced per acre For all ques¬ 
tions connected with that country dwindle into insignificance before 
this tremendous consideration “ We have stopped war, we are stop¬ 
ping famine , how are the ever-increasing multitudes to be fed ? ” 
The travelling Englishman of the species which is nothing if not 
earnest, might do such a good turn to the educated natives if he 
would only press upon them these elementary but colossally impor¬ 
tant matters, rather than encourage them to talk political platitudes * 
Before India can come up to the political development which 

* * 
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Europe has reached through ages and ages of struggle, she, too, must 
go through mighty social and political changes Mr Smith’s inter¬ 
viewers think that the mango trick is quite as applicable to national 
development as to popular amusement, but the mangoes of Salem 
and Parell were not ^planted by jugglers 

I confess, however, that the traveller who goes to India to learn, 
interests me more than he who goes tluthci to obtain materials 
wherewithal to teach There is so much to be learnt and enjoyed in 
that splendid country' 

An old Scotch noblemau when he heard that Ins nephew was 
living with the Prince Regent, shrewdly observed “Eh, but Jemmy 
must be a very clever man to do all that on five hundred a year 1 n And 
so I say, “ Eh, but Mr Smith, or any one like him, though he spake 
with the tongues of men and of angels, must be a very clever man if, 
after a gallop through India, he can tell the British public anything 
worth knowing about Indian polities, which they cannot learn from 
the scorts and scores of not less iblc men who have given their 
whole lives to that country ” As I began by saying, if he had only 
gone to some out-of-the-way place, say Coica or Celebes, nay, even 
to Poland or C india, 01 political as distinguished from picturesque 
Switzerland, we should have been most grateful foi his aitides 

It is difficult to ovtr-cstimatc the amount of mischief which is 
done by a writei who, like Mi Smith, encourages the belief that the 
official view of Indian affairs is separated by a broad line of 
demarcation from the non-official view Theie are in truth a 
hundred official views and a hundred non-official views of Indian 
affairs, intersecting each other at a thousand points The more dis¬ 
cussions wc can have about matter., which can be reasonably con¬ 
troverted, the better iu India as elsewhere, but the real opposition 
between many of the ideas which Air Smith has been pleased to 
label as those of the ‘ natives M and wliat he would call the “ official 
view,” is simply the opposition which must ever exist between people 
who will, and people who will not, take pains to spend a reasonable 
time in vlaiu pupil fan before they aspne to be Masters of Arts 

I suppose that a good manv worthy persons who read this article 
will sav, not for the first time, that mine arc the views of “■ an official 
optimist ” I ought theu perhaps to observe, before I come to an 
end, that, so far from returning from India m the tcmpci of an 
optimist, 1 look with the gravest uneasiness to the future of that 
country I think that if Clive and Hastings are not to be 
remembered in the year 2000, as having got Great Britain into the 
most magnificent scrape recorded m history, the veiy greatest care 
and the devotion of an ever-incrcasing amount of British ability to 
oni Eastern affairs, is absolutely necessaiy But amidst the 
innumerable dangers ahead, perhaps the greatest is that of super- 
finally generous counsels being adopted in London 
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Let our Indian, reformers there confine their efforts as much as 
possible to obtaining for the Indian Services the very maximum of 
ability and character, and let them refrain, as much as they can. 
bring themselves to do, from interfering with details 

Mitte sajnentem ft nihil dicai was a favourite maxim of Mr 
Elphinstone’s in making appointments, and there never was one 
which bettei deserved to be taken to heart by the British public m 
dealing with India 

So far from imagining that oui present system is the perfection of 
wisdom, I believe there are quite endless improvements to be made 
m all directions, but these implements cannot be dictated fiom a 
centre by even the ablest of mankind Fill youi Services with the 
most intelligent persons whom money can buy Whuevcr you can 
quite safely substitute cheap native foi costly British agency, by all 
means do it, but let us have no leaps 01 bounds, and remember that 
important as economy is, ii is madness, I do not say to lower, but 
not steadily to msc, the quality of your European officers at any 
necessary cost More light and more leading, not less, are what 
is wanted, if the acquisition of your gicat vassal Empire in Asia is 
to turn out any tiling bettei than that \ery unsatisfactory subject for 
reflection—a splendid mistake 

M E Gbant Dun 
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at all It was a very pretty fight between laymen (the word is not 
used m its clerical sense), but, like laymen's battles everywhere, it 
was fought on issues both false and irrelevant, and with results 
significant of nothing but the skill of the combatants Hie Professor, 
having put on his fighting gear, was not going to put it hastily off, 
and so he resolved to advance to something positive, a theory as to 
the Evolution of Theology, which was io be worked out and verified 
*m the comparative method The problem was simple to him, for he 
was a simple man to the problem, not seeing its complexity, or the 
delicacy of the piocess needed to ascertain the factors necessary to 
its solution He had got up enough of Reuss, Kuenen, and Well- 
hausen to serve his purpose, but he had mastered neither the 
linguistic, nor the literary, nor the historical, nor the religious 
material required for the scientific handling of the theory, to say 
nothing of its proof The theory came to be through the absence 
of science, a little thorougher knowledge would haie made the very 
statement of it impossible It is something moic than a pleasure— 
it is an inspiration—to sec a masterly spirit exercised over our deepest 
problems, but what is needed for their solution is masterliness 
penetrated and guided by full and accurate knowledge 

Now, what we need here is a scientific conscience, as sensitive to 
the interference of the tyro 01 the untrained in the held of religious 
as in the field of mathematical or physical inquiry We often hear 
of the feebleness, perhaps senility, of Newton, the student of prophecy, 
as compared with the strength and clc.u intellect of Newton, the 
interpreter of Nature and discoverer of natural law But the 
contrast may be repeated, though the student's handling of the Bible 
be as free as Newton's was reverent There is a want of seriousness, 
because a want of the thoroughness and veracity of science, m our 
religious thought and criticism There is nothing so fundamentally 
divisive as superficial misunderstanding, because of it the attitude 
to religion is meanly polemical on the one side, and narrowly 
apologetic on the other Science and culture have a contempt for 
Theology, if not for theologians, Theology has a suspicion of the 
methods of science and the spirit of culture, even though many of 
the men that most adorn science best illustrate piety Now, we 
must correct this evil, that the greater evils it helps to occasion may 
be corrected, and the correction is to come, not by keeping Theology 
and the sciences apart, but by bringing them together, that they 
may, as related and co-ordinated departments of knowledge, learn 
to know, respect, supplement, and explain each other In other 
words, Theology ought to be an academic discipline and a living 
science, and to be either, it must be both Only of the progressive 
student of a progressing Science can wc say with Augustine “ Melior 
meliorque fit quserens tarn magnum bonum, quod et inveniendum 
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qusentur et quaerendum invenitur Nam et quseritur, ut inveniatur 
dulcius, et invenitur, ut quseratur avidius ”* 


1 Academic is here used to denote the studies and discipline 
proper to the University, as distinguished from those peculiar to the 
sectional seminary or clerical school These diffci both as regards 
the discipline they give and the knowledge which is its instrument, or 
more simply in the qualitv of the education and the character of the 
sciences which educate But these things are so related that what 
is good for cither is good for both to educate is to quicken and 
develop mind, and the only sciences that can leally educate are 
those that live and grow m the hands of the student and teacher 
Dead sciences generate no life, and so cultivate no man, and 
sciences are dead when they have ceased to grow, or to be handled 
as living things Now, there is nothing more dead than School 
Divinity —i e , divinity made for the schools out of texts and 
formulae framed by fathers, councils, and schoolmen, whose 
authority has become explicitly or implicitly the bulwark against 
heterodoxy and unbelief It is a manufactured article, carefully 
articulated and elaborated to the last degree, with the truth stated 
in well-balanced and rigorous propositions, and piovcd by a series 
of cumulative arguments, which are m turn followed, in order to 
greater thoroughness, by an exhaustive and detailed enumeration of 
all actual and possible objections, though only that they may be 
rounded off by a sufficiency, or rathci superabundance, of victorious 
answers The divinity, as bad science, is not good Theology, but it 
is made worse by being taught m an exclusive seminary Were 
the men who are doomed to learn it forced to live m a free 
academic air, it might be made comparatively innocuous, but in the 
close atmosphere of a separate school it is allowed to do its work 
unneutralizcd The men are instructed, but not disciplined, they 
may be drilled, as the seminary priest almost always is, in theological 
dialectics without being educated into and by a knowledge of 
Theology The system that has never withstood the criticism of 
an age does not live to the age’s intellect, but this criticism is 
exactly the thing that cannot be allowed to penetrate and profane 
the precincts sacred to scholasticism The objections so exhaustively 
stated and victoriously answered m the textbooks of school divinity 
never lived, they died in passing through the mind of the school¬ 
man A hostile mind conceives an objection only to kill it, however 
conscientiously stated, it is stated only to be answered, and so it is 
made to seem to live simply that it may the more demonstrably be 
seen to die For difficulties to be understood and really felt, they 

* "DeTnn ," xv c 2. 
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must be met as they hve and move, speak and persuade, m the 
world of articulated thought, where they have all the potencies of 
real things Hut they can be so met only if Theology lives face to 
face with the sciences and arts, at once sharing m their life and 
shaping it The worst way to keep a faith vital and pure is to 
isolate the men who are to teach it from the men they are to teach, 
while both are still m process ot formation The master in Theology 
will teach all the better that he has to form and inform minds, not 
simply docile, but deeply moved and exercised about the principles 
and truths and problems of his science, and his pupils will be all 
the stronger and wiser men that they were forced to encountei and 
overcome, m classroom and study, their great intellectual difficulties, 
not waiting to be found by them at a later and more defenceless day 

2 Theology, then, needs the University to keep it living, in touch with 
all the sciences, face to face with all the problems that to day exercise 
thought, and it once perplex and inspire the spirit But the neces¬ 
sity is mutual, for the University no less needs Theology to make its 
circle of the sciences complete, to fill its studies with ideal contents 
and ends, to humanize education by baptizing it m the transcendental 
and divine Of course the study of Theology in the University does 
not here mean the dominance of a Churchy it means very much the 
opposite If the lustoiy of religions and academical thought m 
England pioves anything, it is this, that the supiemacy of the Church 
led to the decay of Theology The Act of Uniformity was one of 
those blunders which arc fatal most of all to the men who blundered, 
and the dismal age of the Universities is coincident with the golden age 
of ecclesiastical sovereignty Theology, to be an academic discipline, 
must not fear the open ways and high argument of the academy, but 
must seek to luie, if it rule at all, by its dignity as a science and its 
supremacy as truth Cardinal Newman thus sums up the view he 
takes of <f a University in its essence, and independently of its relation 
to the Church” 

“It is a place of teiching universal knowledge This implies that its 
object is, on the one hand, intellectual, not moral, and, on the other, that it is 
the diffusion and extension of knowledge rather than the advancement If its 
object w< re scientific and philosophical discovery, I do not see why i Univer¬ 
sity should h ive students, if religious tr lining, 1 do not see how it can be the 
seat of literature*and science ’ t 

Now, this view is, m about equal proportions, correct and incorrect 
It is correct m saying that a University is “ a place of teaching 
universal knowledge,” hut incorrect m saying that its object is “ the 
diffusion and extension of knowledge rather than the advancement ” 
Its object is both , it cannot fulfil the one unless it aims at the other 
To teach knowledge really, we must endeavour to advance^ Where 


* “The Idea of a University,” Prof p ix , ed 1885 
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“scientific and philosophical discovery" is most active, there 
students 'will be best educated, and there they ought to be m greatest 
numbers The weakness of the English Universities has teen their 
Ji’ fidelity {o the Cardinal's ideal Had they been more places of dis¬ 

covery, they would have been better places of education, had they 
done more for the advancement of knowledge, they would, great and 
noble as their influence is, have exercised a greater and a nobler influ¬ 
ence over the thought and life of England Science, of course, does 
not here mean the physical sciences, it means knowledge as a whole 
Literature and science ought not to be conceived as antitheses, litera¬ 
ture is science, and science is litciary Philology is as essentially a 
science as Palaeontology, and there is more knowledge of man, his 
nature, home, ways and motives of action, to be gamed from the living 
study of classical htciature and philosophy than from the most exten¬ 
sive researches into the ancient forms and conditions of life on our 
planet These sciences are diflerent, and so dissimilar, but they arc 
not opposed Each has its own specific province, but in the degree 
tlut it finds there real and enriching knowledge, it is a real and 
educative science If, then, “ universal knowledge ” is to be taught, 
all the sciences must be cultivated, and a University, to fulfil the one 
duty, must aim no less at the other Her teachers ought to be, not 
the bond-slaves 01 doleful diudges of examiners, but the men 
fitted at once to advance and communicate knowledge, and her 
students, meu who seek the higher humanity that comes by culture, 
and the culture that comes from fellowship with the foremost living 
minds, whether these minds be interpreters of Nature, or ancient 
Litciature, or living Men 

3 On this ground, then, the University needs Theology as much as 
Theology needs the University Without Theology, the University 
were incomplete, destitute—not of one science simply, but of a vast 
circle of sciences, more than any other necessary to the full and true 
interpretation of man and his universe Without the University 
Theology were without a fit place to be studied, and fit men to study 
it If it is to be a science, it must not fear to stand among the 
sciences, and if it is to be an educative study, it must be studied by 
the educated Men may understand religion by living it, and 
that is an understanding possible to all men, and incumbent upon all, 
but to know Theology as the science of religion, its reason, rights, 
history, truths, symbols—to follow its methods, grasp its problems, 
master its range, relations, and limitations, requires a qualified intel¬ 
lect, and disciplined faculties Here, if anywhere, exercise in the 
Humanities ought to precede the special discipline of the school, 
where it doj^ not, we may have a dogmatist, but not a divine Indeed, 
to no other science is a liberal culture so absolute a necessity, for no 
other science is so nearly universal—-so touches and is so touched by 
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all the rest Theology cannot dwell apart and be a separate field of 
knowledge If it were to disclaim all connection with and concern in 
the other sciences, it wodld simply invite them to blot its name out of 
the book of life All speculation, physical or metaphysical, as to matter 
or being touches the existence and idea of God, every theory as to the 
genesis ana ageof the heavens and the earth raises questions as to creation 
and providence, all inquiries as to the historv,progiess, civilizations, 
and religions of man affect, at one point or another, doctrines, beliefs, 
or institutions of Christianity, every branch of social, political, and 
moral thought and research leads straight into the heart of religion— 
nay, every phase of criticism in literature and art stands somehow 
related to principles and truths which belong to Theology And this 
universality, though it may seem its weakness, proves its strength and 
greatness "What so penetrates all sections and subjects of human 
thought, has a deep loot in human nature and an immense hold upon 
it What so possesses man’s mmd that he cannot think at all with¬ 
out thinking of it, is so bound up with the very being of intelligence 
that ere it can perish, intellect must cease to be Science and religion 
have no conflict, though theories of science and news of religion 
have had many—always, indeed, in the long run,to their mutual benefit, 
and they will have many more Min who, m the interests of faith, 
dread and deprecate these conflicts, may be sure of one thing— 
were there no such collisions, they would have greater cause for fear, 
for it would signify that Theology had lost all its roots m reason, and 
so all its rights to reign Sovereignty has its burdens as well as its 
honours, and the Queen of the sciences can hope to keep her throne, 
especially in times of advancing knowledge, only by rigorous criticism 
of her own claims, excision of the fictitious or the decayed, and the 
development of the new energies and adaptations needed for vigorous 
survival 


ii 

But to make the discussion significant it must become specific, the 
statement, the University needs Theology, means nothing till we 
unders f and what Theology signifies and comprehends It is here 
Used to denote a science whose field is co-extensive with the 
problems and history of religion, and we may say of the science, as 
of religion, that, since it has to do with every region of thought 
and relation of life, whatever concerns man concerns it It is not 
one science, but an immense circle of sciences, and while they are 
all so related internally as to constitute an organic whole, they are 
so related externally as to assume and require the existence of an 
equally large circle of auxiliary sciences To make tlqpi statement 
clear or intelligible, we must attempt to explain the idea and scope 
of Theology 
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1 Theology may be described as the explication and articulation 
of the idea of God, or the interpretation of Nature, Man, and 
History through that idea So conceived, Mb primary problem is to 
find, prove, and construe the idea, or to discuss how and whence 
it comes, why it is to be believed, what it means and contains, 
and how it ought to be forum* ated This is the region of Pure 
or Speculative Theology—* e , the legioij. where it deals with its 
ultimate principles as pure rather than abstract ideas, at once involved 
m thought and evolved from it Here is the point where it both 
merges m philosophy and transcends it Every philosophical system 
must face the theistic question, the very refusal to do so carrying 
with it an lrdirect yet real determination, but no system, aS purely 
philosophical, can fully unfold or explicate the idea The attitude 
to this as the ultimate depends on the answer to the primary ques¬ 
tion in philosophy "What are the conditions and what the nature 
of knowledge <* If the answer be the Empirical, then the conclusion as 
to God must be either sceptical or nescient—* e , the system must 
end either in leasoned doubt or reasoned ignorance, the term God 
being to the one but the symbol of the indeterminable, to the other, 
of the unknown and unknowable If the answer be the Transcend¬ 
ental, then the ultimate problem will be the determination of the 
idea, how God is to be conceived, how his relation to the universe 
construed and represented Thus Hume’s doctune of “ impressions 
and ideas ” is the very premiss of his sceptical conclusion Grant 
it, and no other inference is possible, and Mr Spencer’s theory as 
to “ states of consciousness,” which arc symbols of an outside un¬ 
known reality, or “ vivid ” and “ faint ” manifestations of the 
unknown, is the basis of his agnosticism, real knowledge of the 
ultimate reality being impossible to the man who builds on igno¬ 
rance of the primary Thus pure Theology must be philosophical, and 
discuss whether the empirical or the transcendental be the truer 
solution of the problem of knowledge, m order that it may discover 
whether its idea be given in reason, the necessary at once condition 
and object of thought t 

But it cannot leave the question where philosophy may be content 
to leave it, it must formulate and explicate its idea—whether is 
God to be conceived as immanent or transcendent, or as both 9 If 
as immanent, the result will be one of the multitudinous forms of 
what is called Pantheism, either losing the All in God (akosmism), or 
resolving God into the All (theopantism) If as transcendent, the 
outcome will be either Abstract Theism, which makes God and the 
world separate and inter independent, oi some theory of artificial 
and mechanical relation-—a doctrine of pre-established harmony, or 
an unreasoned miraculous supematuralism If as both, then the 
conclusion will be a Natural Theism, which so interlaces God and the 
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world that it cannot be without Him, or He be interpreted and 
conceived without it But to determine the relation of the world 
and God is but to rdpe a multitude of questions touching Hie 
providence or government Is Optimism or Pessimism the truer 
theoiy of life? or is there not room for a third which recognizes 
equally the sad realities that create the one and the Supreme 
Good that justifies the ptlier? Then, how ought man to stand 
related to his God? What is the ideal of religion, and how 
far does it furnish a law of life ? Thus pure Theology, which begins 
with the deepest problems as to knowledge, ends with the most 
radical and vital questions in ethics—out of it is built not simply a 
theory of the universe, but a rule of conduct, an ideal of the perfect 
life It remains throughout speculative 01 philosophical by being 
reasoned, a creation of thought deduced from the very nature of 
the thought that creates it, but it at once transcends and is dis¬ 
tinguished from philosophy by interpreting the universe and its 
history through the idea of God The idea philosophy enabled it 
to wm it uses to transcend philosophy, construing man and time 
from the standpoint, as it were, of God and eternity And so the 
idea becomes the regulative or organizing principle which the body 
of the theological sciences but articulates They are its completed 
explication, it is their latent or immanent form The speculation 
which does not explain man is illusory, the theory that best inter¬ 
prets history is the theory that best expresses the truth 

2 Pure or Speculative Theology is thus but preparatory to Applied 
or Historical, and if pure reposes on and rises out of philosophy, 
applied seeks the help of many sciences, and lives only as it secures 
it The theologian, when he turns to history, is met by a whole 
wonderland of knowledge, the religions of man lie before him 
Religion is the thing most characteristic of man, it is as old and as 
extensive as the race—universal in its being, but infinite in its 
varieties To look at it, as it were, m the mass, is to raise many 
questions —What is it ? Whence is it ? Why is it 9 What is the 
law or laws of its development ? m How have these endless varieties 
of religious faith and practice arisen ? The answer to these ques> 
tions is the work of a special discipline—the Philosophy of Religion, 
and here the differences of the fundamental philosophies are 
curiously but faithfully reflected The empiricist must derive 
religion from a source in harmony with his sensuous theory of 
knowledge, either, like the older school, from fear, prompting to 
propitiation and flattery, or, like the later, from belief in ghosts, a 
belief due to the misinterpretation of subjective phenomena and the 
consequent worship oaf ancestors And the trancendentahst must no 
less trace it to a source agreeable to his cardinal doctrine, that man 
is reason, and must articulate the reason he is m language and religion, 
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society and history As is the theory o£ the origin, so must he the 
conception df the nature, a religion derived from ghostly fears must 
be a system of more or less rationalized illusions, while a religion 
that expresses a more or less latent or developed reason must have 
reason at its heart, however much distorted or concealed But what¬ 
ever the philosophy, it must be tested by fact, and surely mo inquirer 
ever had so immense or so complex a problem to resolve as this of 
the religions of man Two methods may be followed the ethno¬ 
graphic, or the historical The ethnographic consists of the comparative 
study of savage or natural peoples with a view to the discovery of the 
primary or rudimentary forms of religious custom and belief, the 
historical consists of the retrogressive and analytic study of the 
religions of history, in order that their most archaic forms and 
elements may be discovered, the principle and ratio of growth ascer¬ 
tained, as well as the causes and conditions of decay The ethno¬ 
graphic has no historical, and so no scientific value—it has been 
used onlv to illustrate an imaginary theory concerning an imaginary 
state, but the historical is fhe scientific method, foi it is the study 
of religions as they actually lived and grew, acted on man and 
were acted on by lnm hese, then, the theologian has to investi¬ 
gate, and, if possible, understand, and to understand a religion is 
to understand at once its people and their history People and 
religion must be studied together, in their home and history, as 
affecting and affected by each other, as modified by geographical and 
climatic conditions, ethnical relations, intellectual movements, political 
and social changes and causes To investigate religions m the 
historical method is thus to inquire into their action in history, and 
m the progress and civilization of man, with the result that we 
obtain data for a twofold philosophy—one of religions and another of 
history The latter ought to show the place and function of each 
religion, and the people it has created and governed, in the order of 
the world, while the province of the former is to determine the 
relation of each real to the ideal religion, and to discover its essential 
constituents or character, the secret or cause of its peculiar influence 
and distinctive work This theological discipline, or senes of 
disciplines, ends, then, m a new Analogy, with a broader basis and 
vaster induction than Butler's It builds on the nature of man, 
transcendental yet conditioned and developed by expenence, so 
essentially religious that it cannot hut realize a religion, the very 
attempt of men and peoples to break away from an ancestral or 
historical faith hut resulting m an endeavour to find one happier 
and better fitted to the new and larger spirit It is not in any man 
or people's choice to determine whether they will or will not have a 
religion, they must have one, He who made nature made that sure 
hut they may, though a people's choice is a thing of centuries, 
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determine what or what sort of religion it shall be And this is 
where the deductive evokes the inductive process, religion being 
proved a .necessity of nature, history must show which of all the 
mighty multitude of religions is the fittest for man It will be but 
reasonable if we find that where there is most ideal truth, there also 
is most reel worth, and so by a natural transition the student 
passes over to the study of the religion of Christ, or that of God 
m humanity and humanity in God, wheic the ideas of immanence 
and transcendence are at once expressed and reconciled 

J. 

III 

The two previous disciplines thus become introductory to a third, 
at once more definite and extensive—Special or Christian Theology 
The relation between the three divisions or disciplines may be 
Exhibited thus r lhe first vindicates and explicates the idea of God, 
the second vindicates and explicates the idea of religion, and then 
studies leligion and the religions m history, while the third inter¬ 
prets the supreme Or absolute religion, alike m its historical 
appeal ance and m its ideal truth Without the idea of God given m 
the first, and the ideas of religion and history, or of man’s relation to 
God and God’s government of man, given m the second, we could 
not scientifically understand and construe the third The deeper 
our studies of philosophy and religion before coming to Christianity, 
the more transcendent will it appeal In order to an exhaustive 
knowledge we must follow t series of studies that may be grouped 
into three great divisions—Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and Constructive 

I Biblical The primary fact that here meets us is this Chris¬ 
tianity is the religion, not, as is often incorrectly said, of a Book, but 
of a Revelation It has its sacred books, and it lives by faith in the 
God they reveal 

1 It is necessary to deteimine the nature and relations of these two 
things. Religion and Revelation, m order that we may be able to 
construe the reason and place of the Sacred Books, and the 
authority of the message they bring As the previous discipline 
has compelled us to study many religious systems and literatures, 
we cannot approach the Christian without asking. Why do we call its 
Books Sacred ? Why do we hold them authoritative i The world is 
full of sacred books, they are not conjmon to one, but peculiar to 
all religions The tomb a and mummy-coses of Egypt are covered 
with hieroglyphic and hieratic writings, books of the living God, 
books of the Dead, with their moral laws, hall of final judgment, 
and universal judge The palaces of Assyria are, as it were, alive 
with inscriptions which tell of creation and the division of time, 
the fall, punishment and deliverance of man Ancient Persia h ad 
its sacred books, which described man’s lost happiness, the birth of 
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evil, its conflict with the good, and, not content with earth and time, 
make immensity and eternity the open arena of the conflict India 
is by pre-eminence the land of holy scriptures, there the Word is 
indeed divine, no God made it, uncreated it ever has been, and js 
awful in its sanctity and indestructible in its power China has its 
sacred books, as numerous as its religions,—Confucian, Taoist, 
Buddhist Mexico and Peru embodied their faith m pictrired 
histones Ancient Greece and Rome believed m their (to us) gross 
and grotesque mythologies Buddhism has its Ti qntakas, which its 
vanous branches recognize, and on which its several schools build, 
and Islam, Sunnite and Shi'itc alike, piofesscs to walk by the light of 
its Koian Now, why and on what grounds do wc claim that our 
Bible stands, not simplv pre-eminent among sacred books, but apart 
from them, in an order by itself, unique, authontative, the one true 
revelation of the true God The question is not to be answered 
by an appeal to the authority of an infallible and authenticating 
Church, for the Chinch assumes and builds on the truth of the 
very Word it is called in to authenticate To base the ante¬ 
cedent on the consequent authority is more convenient than reason¬ 
able , but, happily foi truth's sake, there is no basis so secure as the 
reasonable, so insecure as the convenient Men have been too long 
asked to believe in the Bible because of its supernatural character 
nnd evidences may it not be time to ask men to belie\e m it for 
natural reasons i Would a world without a revelation be more natural 
and more reasonable than a world with one If the world be created, 

then whether is it more agreeable to reason to conceive its Creator as 
a Deity who will not, or as a Deity who must, speak to His 
creation 9 Agnosticism, as now stated and taught, assumes 
not simply the, impotence of the human, but of the divine 
reason, for a God man cannot know is at the same time a 
God that cannot make Himself known Our inability to reach 
Him is possible only because of His inability to become intel¬ 
ligible to us But a living God cannot be silent, He must speak, 
and to speak is to reveal Himself A nature that exists through 
such a God is a nature that must have a revelation To be without 
it would be to argue that He and nature were divided by an 
impassable gulf, that its well- or lll-bcmg was no care or concern of 
His The univeisal being of sacred books but proves, on the one 
hand, the relations of God to be universal—they are, for He meant 
them to be, and, on the other, the pre-eminence of our Scriptures, for 
m them the truth and life of God are seen coming with absolute 
authority lAto the mind and history of man Their place and 
nature are made evident in a thousand ways by the character they 
bear, by the persons or organs they use| by the history they create 
and control, by the kind and quality of the truth they bring, by the 
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work they have done and still do for men, for peoples, and for 
collective humanity The ultimate evidence for the being of God is 
the correspondence between the mind m man and the mmd in 
Nature, Nature develops mmd, and mmd interprets Nature, each 
being so the correlative of the other that mmd has no thought with¬ 
out Nature, and Nature no being save through mmd And in like 
manner the ultimate evidence of the truth of God in the book is its 
correspondence with the truth of God m the man , the implicit 
Deity m the one is evoked by the explicit Deity m the other, or, as 
used to be said, the witness of the Spirit m the heart attests the 
truth of the Spirit m the Word The man renewed by the Word is 
a man re-made m the image of God, Ins lost sonship is restored by 
the gospel of the Son 

2 But it is not enough to have Sacred Scriptures, they must be 
interpreted, and the interpretation must be at once literary and 
historical in other words, have regard both to the form and matter 
of the revelation 

l The formal, introductory or isagogic, studies have a wide range, 
requiring, perhaps more than any other, educated faculty and the 
scientific mmd (A) There are sacred languages to master Theology 
so depends on philology that it is as little possible to be a theologian 
as a philologian without a knowledge of the classical tongues ^ 
is only through them that the Scriptures which are the sources of his 
science, the Fathers who made its beginnings, the Masters who built 
it into system, and the terminology they created, an be understood 
Translation is foi the multitude—it does not serve the purpose of the 
scientific inquirer or thinker, the intelligence he seeks can be found 
m the originals alone The sources, the history, the terms, the 
doctrines, the whole interpretation of theology are so bound up with 
the Greek and Latin languages that ignoiance of them is ignorance 
of it But the theologian must add to the classical an important 
branch of Oriental philology, the Semitic, for he has not simply 
Greek, but Hebrew scriptures to interpret, and they stand «o related 
to the languages, traditions, and histones of Arabia, Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and Assyria, that, studied out of connection with these, they 
can hardly be said to be studied at all (B) Language leads to litera¬ 
ture, and the sacred literature theology has to study is not simply 
immensely rich and varied, interesting above all others m the 
possession of man, but presents problems of the most delicate 
character, soluble only by critical and often most subtle processes 
(a) The texts of both Testaments have a history—nay, every one of the 
multitude of vaned readings has a history of its own, and the scholar 
must determine how the variation or corruption arose, how it is to 
be detected and the original reading recovered, how a pure text is 
to be obtained, and^how, with a view to this, the various families of 
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manuscripts must be classified, handled, and appraised (/3) But there 
is a literary as well as a textual history, calling for critical faculty 
and methods,of another order Every book, sometimes eiery section 
of a book, has its own senes of problems—its date, author, purpose, 
place in the canon, and right to stand there (y) And the canon 
, has its owp series of questions, external, but strictly correlative and 
complementary to those raised by the literature itself—how it came 
to be ? when it came to be ? under what influences and by what 
authority ? These, though only formal questions—concerned, as it 
were, with the mere shape and fashion, and not at all with the 
contents or matter of the books we bring together under the name of 
Bible—are yet questions of surpassing moment In one aspect they 
represent the distinctive and supreme problem set to the biblical 
'scholars of our day Our fathers knew it not, for them the canon 
was fixed, what tradition or ostensible literary claim had affirmed, 
ecclesiastical authority endorsed j Churches decieetl that so many 
books constituted the canon, and that such and such men were their 
authors But the decrees framed m ignorance or on rumour are 
seldom wise decrees, and these svnodical or conciliar decrees but 
buiden and perplex questions otheiwisc hard enough to discuss and 
determine A\hat is the date of the Pentateuch? How many 
|iands and how many generations were concerned m its making’ 
Where and by whom and for what purpose was it edited ? What 
relation does the Levitical bear to the Deutcronomic legislation on 
the one hand, and 'the historical books on the other ? At what time 
did oui Psalter arise? To whom do we owe our Psalms? Under 
what conditions, with what purpose and aim were they written ? 
And the prophets, how were they related to each other and to the 
popular religion ? to the priesthood and temple ? With what reason 
are the books that bear their names ascribed to them? Did 
they themselves wnte their books? or did they speak their 
oracles and leave the writing and the editing to scholars 
and to scriDes? Is, for example, Isaiah, or Jeremiah, or Zechanah 
the work of one oi of several hands ? If of one, how are the most 
dissimilar literary phenomena to be explained ? If of several, how 
has the unity arisen ? and how does the composite authorship affect 
the worth and veracity of the book ? Then, as to the New Testa¬ 
ment When were our Gospels written ? Who wrote them ? In 
what relation do they stand to each other, to the various parties in 
the Primitive Church, to the common oral or original tradition, and to 
the development of thought and life ? Are all the Epistles that bear 
PauPs name really Pauline ? Do the Apocalypse aud the Fourth 
Gospel come from one and the same hand ? or do the Third Gospel and 
the Acts ? These, and such as these, are the questions the theological 
student to-day has to face and the scholar to solve Escape from 
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them is impossible, they are being worked at m the study with all 
the helps comparative science m the regions of language, literature, 
history, and religion can command, they are being discussed by eager 
minds in university and college, they are reachmg the people, 
finding voice in the club-room, or lecture-hall, or debating society, 
and even affecting the mind of the ready journalist, who thinks little 
that he may write much They cannot remain closet questions, and 
once they become a common possession, they must be settled and set 
at rest And this is a work in which the living men who teach and 
learn theology must engage Student may not throw the burden 
on professor, or professoi on student, but both must bear it 
together, that it may be borne to a peaceful end , and the end to 
be peaceful must satisfy both faith and knowledge True knowledge 
can never be unjust to faith, and the faith that is unjust to know¬ 
ledge is but convicted faithlessness 

u The material studies connected with the Scriptures are of three 
kinds—historical, cxi getical, and theological (a) The historical are 
concerned with the people of the book and their great religious 
personalities, with the progiess 01 evolution of their law or religion, 
and the mode in which it is affected by both inner and outer condi¬ 
tions and events (b) The cxcgetieal studu s endeavour, by the help 
of philology, archaeology, and the other ancillary sciences, to translate 
and mterpiet the texts, while (t) the theological seek to co-oidinate 
and articulate the unsystematized thought of the texts so interpreted 
Exegesis deals with a book or text as continuous, but Biblical Theology 
with the beliefs 01 ideas of each wnter, the former is satisfied with 
the explanation of what he has written in the order he himself has 
followed, but the latter aims at a connected exposition and exhibition 
of the truths he held There may be biblical exegesis without 
biblidal theology, but theic can be no theology without exegesis 
Exegesis is literary, but theology scientific, it treats the writers 
individually, but only that it may get a complete view of the mind of 
each, abkc as regards the organization of its beliefs and its place atid 
action in the collective history These studies are all intei -related 
and mter-dependent, the history, the liteiature, and the theology 
must all be studied together and in living connection, in order to be 
intelligible The man must not be removed from his place, or the 
book from its time, or the thought from its period, if the tiuth’con¬ 
cerning either or all is to be found A revelation embedded m a 
history must be studied as a history, the student who would know it 
must study it m the order or mode of its coming The notions of 
the later must not be earned into the earlier books—these must be 
allowed to speak for themselves, and their ideas must be interpreted 
ra the light of the cognate religions Thus we sec God at first con¬ 
ceived as the Mighty, the Maker and Sovereign of Nature, then os 
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the God of a people He has chosen, and, by the giving of a law, con¬ 
stituted a nation 'The laWs are moral man obedient is rewarded, 
disobedient, is punished As the God who abides by His word, 
whether it promises or threatens, He is faithful, while man, as he 
obeys or disobeys, is good or wicked To feel guilty m the presence 
of a God who punishes is to believe at once in the need of sacrifice 
and in the holiness of the God who cannot look on sm without dis¬ 
pleasure But there is something higher than the being able to 
punish, the being willing to save, and so the idea of % placable 
Deity rises into the idea of the God who must and will save, even 
though it be by the suffering and sacrifice of Himself And so the 
process which began With faith m a God who was but personalized 
might, ends with faith m a God who is the Saviour of man Yet 
the historical movement docs not end, as it were, in a mere abstract 
faith or conception, for the theology penetrates the history, the 
history realizes the theology If God saves men, it must be through 
man His transcendence must become immanence if Natuie is to live 
in and move through Him And His relation to man must be no 
less real or intimate if by Him man is to live, and so He who. 
bears the form of God takes the form of man, that humanity may 
be saved The basis of redemption is in the nature of God, the 
agent of redemption is the historical yet eternal Son And so the 
highest Person of sacred history becomes the highest Pioblem of 
biblical theology While the one represents Him undei^thc forms 
of time, the other conceives Him under the form of eternity—not 
simply as an historical, but as a universal and divme Person, come to 
fulfil a purpose implicit m the character of God, involved in the 
constitution of natuie and evolved m the course of history 

II Ecclesiastical Chnst creates the Church, and the Church 
interprets Christ Neither is intelligible without the other, racncally 
to understand either, both must be understood With Him the old 
world ends and the new begins The centuries that divide us from 
Him have been ruled by His name, and the civilized States of 
to-day have risen under His influence His society has never ceased 
to be, and it has been at every moment a factor of change, it has 
disintegrated empues and constructed kingdoms, at once worked 
andwsuffered revolution, and its revolutions have shaken down 
andmult up States, determined the«course of history, the beliefs, 
hopes, and ideals of man, and of all that constitutes him reason and 
Spirit To interpret the Church, therefore, is not simply to interpret 
Christ, but modern history, to understand how oui civilization has. 
come to be, and how it stands not only distinguished from the 
ancient and classical, but related to Chnst as its efficient and determi¬ 
native cause Here, then, we have a series of questions vast enough 
for the exercise of the highest critical and phdosophical faculty 
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1 (a) There are questions as to the institution of the Church 
What and why is it ? How is it related to the Kingdom of Heaven ? 
Are they distinct or identical 9 Did Christ found it ? What was 
the authority He gave to it, and whether was it given to the Church 
as a whole, or to its several component societies, or to a special 
order or sacred class ? In what relation does His Headship stand 
to the political and social organizations that call themselves Churches, 
and the officialisms they have created? In other words, is it a 
Headship,, of polity, working through and realized by legislative 
machinery, or is it a Headship of the Spirit, active and actual 
wherever there is love of Him and His truth 9 Did He institute 
sacraments ? W T hat do they mean, ancl what were they intended to 
effect ? (b) But the institutional become constitutional questions How 
have the Churches of to-day become what they are 9 In what way 
are they related to, in what degree do they agree with or differ from 
the primitive 9 Did the primitive embody a s icerdotal idea ? Had 
they a priesthood, a graded clergv, a system of ceremonial and 
sacrifice? If they had not, how has the rise of these things 
affected the ideal of religion 9 How have changes m the constitu¬ 
tion of the Church affected the notion of the sacraments and the 
idea and claims of the clergy 9 Constitutional lnstoiy is a com¬ 
plicated studv, possible ouly if the methods of analytical criticism 
are followed Constitutions grow, the growth is conditioned, and 
the function of criticism is to discover the reason and dnection of 
change—whether due to evolution fiom within or adoption from 
without, or both, and whether its tendency is to perlect oi destroy, 
realize or abolish, the original ideal Scientific method lias accom¬ 
plished great things for our civil history, it will accomplish still 
greater things for our ecclesiastical It is well for man to cease to 
live in a world of illusions, however venerated and venerable they 
may be, and the criticism that restores him to reality saves him 
from a bondage that may be all the worse for being revered and 
loved 

2 The intellectual history of the Church raises another senes 
of questions—those connected with religious thought and doctrine 
First, it has to deal with Symbolics, or the attempts of the 
Churches to formulate and reduce to svstera the truths they believe 
Each symbol—whether so called (Ecumenical, like the Nicenef or 
sectional, like the Lutheran, Anglican, Westminster, Tridentme, and 
Vatican—-has a history which must be written, a meaning which 
must be explained, and, as standing in antagonism to or agreement 
with other creeds or confessions, a significance at once common and 
sectional, which must be made manifest by comparison Secondly, 
each doctrine has a history, and cannot be understood apart from 

Fathers stated it, Doctors developed it, Churches formulated it, 
oples believed it, ^nd in each phase it appears in a new aspect— 
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changed, modified, ennchcd, or impoverished Thirdly, systems 
have a history, ages when they begin, are built up, and are dis¬ 
solved There is a mediaeval scholasticism, a scholasticism of the 
seventeenth century, one of the Catholic, another of the Lutheran, 
and another of the Reformed Churches Each has its own basis, 
method, and material conception or doctrine, by which the whole 
system is organized and determined Fourthly, religious thought^ 
philosophic and apologetic, has a history Chuiches do not simply 
think their own thoughts, the Zeitgeist touches them, quickens or 
paralyzes their intellect, dissolves their systems or verifies their 
beliefs A Renaissance comes with its new knowledge, a sixteenth 
century with its new life, an eighteenth century with its deism and 
prosaic rationalism, and the thinkers, whether within or without 
the Churches, who attempt to renew religion by re-stating old truths, 
have as high a significance as the Father or schoolman The intel¬ 
lectual history of the Church, conceived and construed from the 
standpoint of the scholar, is not simply immense, but instructive, 
as hardly any other study, teaching the student how to appraise the 
claims of the Churches, how to sepaiate the essential and accidental 
in doctrine, how to love the seekeis for the truth, and how to pursue 
the search after it Without it there can be neither criticism nor 
construction in the legion of religious belief 

3 But the intellect of a society does not work apart from its 
moral or spiritual condition Polity, theology, and religion, while 
distmet, are yet inseparable, they possess a common character and 
express a common life There is nothing that judges polity and 
» doctrine ljke the history of godliness, it shows whether they tend to 
enrich or impoverish life Hence, it is not enough to study the 
morphology of the body ecclesiastic, its biology, m the proper sense 
of that term, must be studied as well It has two aspects, the per¬ 
sonal and tlic collective, or the life as realized, first, by representative 
men, and secondly, by the society as a whole The spirit of a Church 
is expressed in the characters it forms and the persons it canonizes, its 
saintsdpmbody its ideal of saintliness, and so are its most character¬ 
istic creations, types of the manhood, individual and social, it seeks 
to realize It is a significant thing to find out whether a society 
most loves the ascetic, monastic, mystic, or puritan ideal, whether it 
praised more the devoted ecclesiastic or the beneficent citizen, whether 
its high rewards are for the sectional or the humaner virtues Then, 
its collective life must be studied, how it binds together belief and 
conduct, its manner of serving man and the State, its modes of ex¬ 
pansion and amelioration, its missions, beneficences, philanthropies, 
policies, in * word, its endeavours to further, not its own being, but 
God’s kingdom upon earth The Greek Church claims* to be orthodox, 
the Latin to be catholic, but without the note of goodness or god¬ 
liness no Church can be true, and with it no Church can be false. 
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4 But the Church must be studied on its secular and real, as well 
as on its political, intellectual, and religious side It stands on the 
plane of universal history, translating its thought and life into action, 
helping to determine the course and destinies of States and civiliza¬ 
tions Churches and States stand m mutual relations, reciprocally in¬ 
fluenced and influencing, indeed, divorce between these is so impos¬ 
sible that the most radical Free Church theory may be described as a 
method for augmenting rather than lessening the action of the Church 
on the State Science cannot allow the unity and continuity of history 
to be broken, the division into “ sacred and profane ” being to it as 
unreal as the division into “ ancient and modern ” While the Church 
may, under one aspect, be conceived and handled as a living organism, 
it must, under another, be construed and described as a member of a 
vaster bodv, intelligible only when viewed m relation to the larger 
whole to which it belongs The ancient woild organized the Church, 
the Church organized the modern world, and so the inevitable ques¬ 
tion emerges How, whv, under what conditions, by what forces, 
with what results, have these things been done ? To answer this 
question, it is necessary first to discuss the attitude of the primitive 
Christian societies to the empire, their action on it, its action on them, 
the changes incident to the conversion of Constautme and the estab¬ 
lishment of Christianity, the way it furthered the organization of the 
Church on the old imperial lines, the continuance under changed 
forms of the ancient pontifical attributes and religious prerogatives of 
the emperor, the gradual transference of these, as his power decayed, 
to the Bishop of Borne, and the consequent emergence of a new 
imperialism The Roman Church is the child of the Homan Empire, 
it could as little have been without Caesar as without Christ, 
its ideals, policy, methods, being such as became a transformed eternal 
city rather than a realized kingdom of heaven But the imperiahzed 
Church has its own peculiar activities creates infant, nurses feeble, 
commands mature States, promotes order, limits tyranny, comes to 
tyrannize, is honoured, obeyed, resisted, broken, with the result that 
new Churches with new ideals and influences arise And so, seqpndly, 
there must be inquiry into the civil and political action of all the 
Churches, howthey affect progress, order, freedom, the happiness and well¬ 
being of peoples This is a study in comparative politics and histo¬ 
nes, forcing us to look mto the varied vitdl relations of the ecclesiastical 
ideal to the realities of the social and civil State, as illustrated by the 
action of Borne in the States she created and still controls, and the action 
of Protestantism, and the various types of Protestantism, m the States 
she expanded, founded, educated,and still guides Thirdly,the Churches 
have affected literature and art r lhe religion that does cot quicken 
and fill the imagination does not satisfy the spirit or enrich the life, and 
the Church that is mimical to literature or injurious to the highest art 
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is false to religion, while art alienated literature and a debased or 
sensuous art mean that the Church has ceased to be a force that 
makes for culture, and become unable either to understand, interpret, 
or realize those sublime truths that ought to be the inspiration and joy 
of man Thus, viewed? on its real or secular side, the history of the 
Church ought to show the progressive realization, m all the forms of 
personal and collective being, of the grander Chustian ideals To 
see what ideals the Churches consider the grander, and how they 
achieve, or seek to achieve, their realization, is to be made to under¬ 
stand the degree in which they are Churches of Christ 

III Constructive Theology is not simply a cycle of historical 
sciences, but the science which has, abo\ c all others, to do with the 
exercise of the reason, the direction of the conscience, the education 
of the heart, and the conduct of life It is not a mere branch of 
historical archaeology) concerned with the discovery and resuscitation 
of a dead and buried world, but it is a living science—a science of 
life, and for the living It lives* for it looks eagerly into all the 
provinces of knowledge foi material that may add to its already rich 
stores The investigations that, by widening the universe, fill and 
inspire the imagination, peopling space with worlds and eternity 
with creative foices and activities , the discoveries that have restored 
the languages and literatures of long decayed empires, the specula¬ 
tions that have giicn ns the ideas of law and order, evolution and 
progress, have all enlarged the domain, clarified the vision, refined 
the spirit, sifted, tested, exalted the ideas of Theology And, as it 
lives, it gives life, lifts man above the tyranny of the sensuous and the 
temporal, softens for him the mystenes and the miseries of being, 
cheers him with immortal hopes, brings his dim and narrow existence 
under the inspiration and governance of the transcendental and 
divine To accomplish this it has a threefold constructive discipline, 
—Doctrinal, Ethical, and Political 

1 Constructive or systematic Theology is the interpretation ancf 
articulation of the truths or material supplied by the philosophical 
and historical sciences in terms and forms intelligible to living 
mind and relevant to living thought It is not the study of texts, 
or the exposition of Symbols, Fathers, and Schoolmen There is 
nothing *so fatal to constructive thought as the dominion of an 
ancient council or a dead divine The spirit of truth did not cease 
to live when the Fathers died, to be faithful to it, we must hold 
Theology to be as living now as it was then, and the living teacher 
to be as much bound to find for it fib and masterful speech But 
he cannot create it out of a vacant consciousness, he must come to 
it with the sympathies, knowledge, and capabilities the historical 
sciences have created To know the history of doctrine is to be 
saved from many an error , it is to be made to understand the limits 
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of the possible, to be made critical of dudities, doubtful of brilliant 
generalizations or plausible theories, suspicious of a too visionary or 
too adventurous speculation The man who has with open soul 
studied dogma in its history, is on his way to the caution that is 
true boldness, he will dare to build when*he has material, and 
to refuse when he has none, he will test every stone he uses, and 
will use only those that have stood not merely his test, but that of 
time Still, his aim is to know the past that he may serve the 
present, following it where it has followed the truth, but no farther 
The supreme problem of to-day is to construct a Theology real and 
relevant to living mmd, a system so articulated out of reason add 
history, so interpretative of Nature and man, so incorporating the 
highest truths of all the sciences and the surest intuitions of the 
spirit, that it shall force man to say “ Here is a system not suited 
to the necessities and audacious*mf'illibilities 6f a Church, always 
most errant when most authontative, but so large, reasonable, com¬ 
prehensive, that one must confess it a veritable intellectual system of 
the universe ” Constiuctive Theology is the interpretation of Nature, 
man, and history, through the conception of the God who is at once 
their first and final cause The moie veiacious this conception, the 
more veracious the theology The system that builds on and 
expounds the dogmas of a Church, is but that Church’s system, but 
the Theology which is throughout determined by the notion of the 
God and Fathei of our Lord Jesus Christ is a Christian Theology 
2 Constructive Ethics Theology cannot remain a mere intel¬ 
lectual system, it must be applied to the regulation of life It 
touches ethics both on the speculative and practical sides on the 
one side it deals with the basis and idea of duty , on the other, with 
this as realized in and interpreted through an historical ideal 
Theological arc essentially transcendental ethics, then ultimate idea 
is an absolute yet personalized law—a concrete yet unconditional 
aategoncal imperative But Christian ethics are the realization of 
the theological, as it were, the beneficent energies of God expressed, 
embodied, made real and efficient m an historical person Chnsi’s 
law of love is but the application to human conduct of the principle 
that determines the divine will From the double bases thus 
suppl&d. Constructive Ethics have to build up an ideal of character , 
define, develop, and enforce the duties that bring the perfect life 
The idea of man m the ethics but translates the idea of God m the 
theology, their aim is so to secure the godliness that is godlikeness, 
that the will reigning m heaven may be realized on earth 

3 Constructive Politics As the highest constructive achieve¬ 
ment of philosophy is an ideal republic, and the fondest dream of 
the philosopher the mode of its realization, so the final function of 
theology is to unfold its ethical contents into an ideal of society 
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and the State, though as one that can be satisfied only by the com¬ 
prehension and perfection of all mankind Christ came to found a 
kingdom, and were his purpose fulfilled, the Church would disappear 
m the State, or the State m the Church—* e , His truth would so 
penetrate and change all peoples and societies that they should be 
through and through and m all things Christian The law that 
governs the good man ought to govern the good State, the inter¬ 
national laws of Christian peoples should be but the transcript of the 
law that binds a man to love his neighbour as himself And 
Theology, undismayed by the failures of the past, should inspire the 
present and create the future by boldly bidding the imagination 
depict the ideal city of God that her sons may realize it 

IV * 

1 We are now in a position to discuss, though it must be most 
briefly, the right of Theology to be considered an academic discipline 
It is indeed so vast a cycle of sciences, that unless it be academically, 
it can never be really or exhaustively studied It requires so many 
teachers, specialists all—philosophers, plnlologians, historians, critics, 
archaeologists, evegetes, constructive scholars and thinkers—that only 
a University could make a home spacious enough to hold them, and 
rich enough to supply the material they need And its studies are 
educative—so much so, that the theological are the only sciences that, 
taken alone, could they be so taken, would give a really liberal edu¬ 
cation They cultivate every faculty—philosophical, linguistic, his¬ 
torical, critical, literary, and, above all, those architectonic faculties 
that find among the rum criticism has worked only the materials 
for a nobler and more stable structure To pursue them a man must 
have the imagination that at once sees and realizes the past, the 
sympathy that keeps him so in love with men that he can, however 
divided by time and thought, understand them, and be just to their 
opinions, the insight that refuses to be blinded either by prejudice or 
partiality, the judicial sense that feels the sectary’s passion as tittle 
as the cvmc’s disdain, the patience that grudges no labour and knows 
no fear in the search for truth, the openness of mind that can bear 
suspense and set judgment free till the case be fully heard and 
justly closed And the sciences the theologian studies correspond to 
the faculties they exercise and cultivate They are the sublimcst and 
most far-reaching of the sciences, deal with the most universal, abiding, 
and sovereign elements m human nature, the mightiest forces m his¬ 
tory, the grandest monuments of literature and art, the most wonderful 
social phenomena, the most silent yet most irresistible factors of 
political evolution and change On the lowest ground, to deny these 
sciences an academic position would be to leave the cycle of know¬ 
ledge incomplete, on a somewhat higher ground, it would be to 
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divorce studies whose union is necessary to the wholeness and harmony 
of a people’s life Man does not live by bread alone, in its strength 
he can never either be or do his best The utilities are not the great 
forces of discovery, Nature hides her choicest secrets from the man 
who seeks them for greed or gam Man is ruled by his ideals, he 
sees by the light of large and living ideas, and if he lives in an 
atmosphere where they cannot breathe, the best of himself will die 
m their death To hold everything worthy of knowledge but the 
faith by which he has lived, is to hold the accidents of life better 
than its essence Theology may not create religion, but religion 
cannot abide without Theology, if it be not dealt with as truth, it 
will not long be believed as true, just as to spare a Church out of 
reference for its past, or out of pity for the feeble- minded, is but to 
dpom it to a sterner death But religion is too essential to man to 
be dismissed from the field of his inquiries, and while it stands 
there the sciences concerned with it ought to fill as large a place in 
the academic system as religion itself fills in the history and mind of 
man The University that wants them is without the studies that, 
more than any others, are needed for the complete education of man 
and the complete interpretation of his universe 

Of course, to plead for Theology as an academic discipline does not 
mean that it be made either the universal or the only discipline 
Theology to be a real study must be loved While the heart alone 
cau never make a theologian, the theologian can never be made 
without heart, and heart m and for his work Few things, indeed, 
are harder than to be a pious divine The truths men delight to 
meditate on only m moments of holy rapture are by him sub¬ 
jected to the hardening process of analysis But all the more docs 
he need to hold his soul pure by keeping it open to God, and his 
heart tender by keeping it open to man If Theology be not loved, 
the discipline will not educate Perfunctory and compulsory 
drill is more likely to be harmful than beneficial Men will not 
love religion the better that they must, in order to a pass degree, 
be coached in its rudiments, scamped work never yet awoke love or 
quickened faith in the man who had to do it The best security for 
religious education is the religious educator, without him rules for 
unready learners will be enforced m vain Academic Theology is for 
the training of theologians, and ought to stand as a secondary and 
special after the primary and general studies, with a course at 
least equal in length to these Physical science, confident of its 
own sufficiency, may claim to be able to dispense with the Liter# 
Humamorea , but, for my part, I feel that Theology is most honoured 
by making no such claim It is too universal m its relations to be 
able to stand alone, it will disclose its best treasures only to those 
who come to it cultivated by the study of the humaner letters 
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2 But this paper must not end without a word of another kind 
It is a plea for an academic discipline m academic and education^ 
interests, but not m these alone The writer loves his science, 
honours it, and would have it honoured of all men, and h# knows 
no way of honouring a science but by zealous and unwearied 
cultivation But he also loves religion, wishes to see it clearly 
conceived, stienuously defended, truly taught, fully realized, and 
he pleads for a larger, deeper, wiser studv of Theology as the noblest 
service now possible to religion Our scepticism is mainly a thing 
of ignorance/ its conceptions of religious truth and history hardly 
rise above those of an ill-taught schoolboy One is amazed to find 
the absurd and puerile fancies that pass with the apostles of 
Agnosticism and Positivism for knowledge of Christianity And 
there is ignorance abroad because there is defective knowledge at 
home We need a generation of trained teachers, a great school 
of Theology would, by the creation of the simple yet potent agencies 
of new thought and new knowledge, introduce a religious epoch 
The great theologian is the greatest of all human forces m religion, 
no sect owns him, for all sects feel his spirit and his power The 
pritest made by a sacred caste belongs to the caste that made him, 
but the great theologian, though sprung out of one Church, belongs 
to all the Churches, supplies them with truth, learning, literature 
Peter may have done more for the organization of the Church than 
Paul, but Paul did more for its thought, and so has been mightier 
than Peter Two men, indeed, rise out of the* primitive Church as 
sources of imperishable quickening energies—Paul and John The 
system Paul has developed m his great Epistles—his doctrines of love 
and grace, faith and works, righteousness and life, election and 
sovereignty, the first and the second Adam—formed the mind of 
Augustine, inspired the thought of Anselm, touched and quieted 
the conscience of Luther, subdued the intellect of Calvin, and have 
lived like a ubiquitous presence in the minds of the men who have 
intensely feared sin because they so greatly loved God And the 
lofty speculations of John as to God and His word, as to light and 
life, love and truth, the Father and the Son, created theologians 
like Athanasius, mystics like Tauler and Boehme, enthusiasts like 
Francis of Assisi, and the great multitude who have loved quietude 
and fled from self to God Men will never lose their interest in 
things religious, Nature herself is the guarantee that he who speaks 
most wisely concerning them will never speak m vam The school 
that can train men so to speak will attain a sovereignty such as is 
unknown to the Cabinet of the most honouied statesman or the 
Council of the best loved queen 
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1 Un paradis perdu cat loujoura quand on vent un 
parailis reuniquia —Hsyav 
S c nuo\a leirpe non ti tofelic 
Memona —Pttrg II 


T HEY lived m a simple cottage, very much like ordinary folk 
Their children had left them—married, and settled at a 
distance, as children will, so, once more, they were all m all 'to 
each other They had obtained permission to return to the garden 
in which they had spent their happy and innocent days They 
found the gate swinging on its hinges, and the fiery cherub was not 
there It consoled them to return to the old spot, though their 
conditions were so changed The air around the rose bushes was as 
sweet as ever, and they soon grew accustomed to the prickles 

During their exile they had become acquainted with those arts 
that provide men with shelter against the heat and cold Accord¬ 
ingly, Adam built a small hut of stones, and Eve plaited wool and 
fibres into coverings for herself and her husband As the ages went 
on, and the population of the world increased, they no longer lived 
in solitude The fact that the spring came full three weeks earlier 
to *he valley where they had built their cottage than to any even of 
the more sheltered nooks among the hills, led men who were begin¬ 
ning to look on the earth with practical, business eyes to settle 
near them The old gate, swinging on its hinges, presented no 
obstacle to the enterprising young colonist, and the inhabitants of 
the moss grown tenement smiled, and held sacred the secret that 
the new comers had intruded on the precincts of Paradise From 
the settlers they learnt many facts concerning the advance of the 
world, the arts of navigation, commerce, government, and war But 
they remained a recluse old couple It was only very rarely 
that a neighbour looked in, and chatted with them, as one does chat 
with the aged, of those matters th&t will interest and delight 
them Women pitied Eve, believing that she was childless, and 
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noticed with compassion her maternal manner to their little ono$ 
To lovers she was somewhat austere, it was impossible to her to 
imagine courtship otherwhere than m the bowers of Paradise She 
listened attentively when any spake to her of death, without violence 
or bloodshed she thought it must be tranquil as the deep sleep 
from which she woke when life was given to her Tidings of war 
greatly affected her, but beyond all other things she was distressed at 
the sight of children quarrelling She would part the little dispu¬ 
tants, and, taking them on her knee, would tell them a story of two 
brothers who quarrelled till one of them grew so angry he slew the 
other m a held, and then went away from his parents very sorry, and 
could not come to live with them again for shame But she did not 
speak, even to the little children, of God Now and then she dropt a 
quiet tear on them, and their mothers would diaw them away, saying 
they were sure now she must once have held m her arms a baby 
of her own 

In appearance Eve was exceedingly giacious and beautiful, full of 
reticence and dignity, people always spoke of her as a ladv, and 
whispered to one another that she had come of good stock To her 
husband she was full of a wistful courtesy, it seemed as if he had 
made some sacrifice m mairying her, and her devotion was mingled 
with gratitude In Adam there was less that was peculiar than m 
his wife He woiild stand often on his threshold m the evening and 
look out He had forgotten that centuries had passed by, and was 
still yearning for the return of his firstborn—the waudeier It was 
Eve who m the spring-tide turned to the meadow where the lambs 
were playing, and she always went alone "When she came back 
she would put her arms round her husband’s neck and kiss him 
He did not understand that she was come from a grave, but he 
was grateful for the kiss, and drew her away to look at the young 
sprouting blades of corn He had become a husbandman, and 
was skilled in the tilling of the giound Eie never looked happier 
than when he came home hot and hungry from working m the fields 
She loved to set his meal, lay her head on his knee, and listen to 
his talk of the wonderful new ways of raising crops and planting vine¬ 
yards He was busy and contented, and there was no regret m his 
face But their conversation did not always turn on commonplace 
matters On winter evenings they often discussed ancient 
history, and showed a familiar acquaintance with the stones we now 
read in the early chapters of Genesis Sometimes they would 
quarrel and grow sullen, or violently disagree Then Adam's voice 
would be beard in reproach, or Eve's m contention, and Adam would 
walk out, and lean against the old swing-gate that seemed to be the 
natural boundary # 6f his little domain When Eve saw him leaning 
against the gate, and apparently forgetful of her, she would Bteal up 
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to him softly, and they would walk home together, a new light m 
their eyes All age had passed from their faces, and there was 
majesty m their least caressing touch, for they had no suspicion of 
intruders, and thought only of each other After these hours of 
reconciliation, they would speak of quite another time in their lives, 
when evidently there had been deep accord between them, then, 
ancl then only, was Eve heard to laugh,—a silvery, ringing laugh, full 
of unimaginable mirth, and Adam, diunk with the witchery, would 
grow eloquent and tender 

As the ages passed on, though somewhat old-fashioned, they 
learned to read and write, for they were of strong, vigorous faculty, 
and, as they attracted and retained the love of all who visited them, 
they had intercourse with friends in various parts of the world One 
traveller—he was an American—kept them regularly supplied with 
newspapers, these Adam read diligently to his wife, and his keen 
brown eyes looked up at her from their pages, without spectacles, as 
lustrous and fervid as when he repeated to her his eonveisation with 
the archangel Raphael He learnt all about the slave-trade, and 
the excitement of Livingstone's discoveries, stories of travel and 
exploration were peculiarly interesting to him, for he was haunted by 
the superstition that some day one of these wonderful discoverers would 
come across his lost boy Cam, he felt sure, was still a wanderer, and 
an exile he looked for tidings of him, when he heard of the discovery 
of a new world, and later on, m the nmeteenth century, when 
no murderer—but he checked himself, and resumed, m Ins thoughts,— 
when no lost person could remain hidden, even though he were lying 
at the bottom of some deep Alpine cleft, there seemed really a fair 
expectation that some clue to the missing one would be found He 
even began once a descuption of his boy, as he looked when he last 
saw him, with the intention of forwarding it to the Times, but his 
wife bade him reflect that, if their son weie still living, his costume, 
his skm, and the manner of wearing his hair would be changed 

A little before the time at which I am writing a serious grief 
befell this worthy old couple, and I fear it will be long before they 
will recover from the effects of it Though, as I have hinted, they 
to some extent kept pace with the world, and had probably heard of 
the French Revolution, the works and influence of the great thinkers 
were unknown to them They could scarcely, indeed, be expected 
to feel interest in philosophy, holding as they did the simple clue 
to the mysteries of the universe The literature of the Middle 
Ages they had always found exoessively tedious, but they were well 
versed m modern poets and authors, and would sometimes remark of 
a favourite volume that it might have been written in their own 
garden One day “ The Earthly Paradise ” was brought to them by 
an English traveller# They were sitting together under an almond 
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tree—-one that they had planted in Eden, because it was the first fair 
creature that had greeted them in the wilderness, when they were 
driven from their home by the flaming sword The tree stretched a 
bough of pink blossom, clear against the blue sky, above their heads, 
and they sat—the young Englishman noted, as he turned back to look 
at them, after bidding farewell—serene and without cunosity, the book 
unclosed upon their knee This was before they had received the in¬ 
telligence that so troubled them as quite to overcloud their lives I 
cannot enter into the details of their religion, enough that they had 
always believed it a happy thing to be born, and had nqyer regretted 
that they had peopled the world, even though they had brought sm and 
death into it by their one rash act of disobedience For, though God 
had forced them and their offspring to labour and to suffer. He 
had never withdrawn from them the comfort and solace of love It 
is doubtful indeed whether they would ever have learnt to care much 
for each other m Paradise, where there was neither peril nor dis¬ 
comfort Adam once confessed to his wife that it was not until he 
saw tears in her bright eyes that he felt the longing to cherish her 
replace the old covetous desire of her beauty In like manner 
it was when Adam returned from his first day of distress and fatigue 
with the spade that Eve felt a wifely tenderness spring up towards 
him m her bosom, and from that hour it was her chief happiness to 
mend his clothes, prepare his food carefully, and make his seasons of 
rest from labour full of refreshment and delight “ In Eden,” she 
said, “ therd was nothing we could do for each other, and now we 
are quite dependent ” 

It must not be imagined that these two old people never thought 
regretfully of the days when evervthmg happened just as they had 
planned, they often grew gloomy and impatient, and when they found 
bad desires and ^elfish hopes creeping into their minds, their terror 
and astonishment were indescribable But, as I have said, they never 
doubted that life was a blessing, that Providence was kmd, and happi¬ 
ness within the reach of every human creature I now come to the 
cause of the great misery that is at present disheartening and dis¬ 
turbing them It has reached their ears that over wide tracts of 
Europe there arc people, not suffering from war, famine, poverty, or 
^pestilence, who yet bitterly bewail their lot, arc inclined to thmk 
Hhat the most satisfactory moments of their lives are those spent in 
sleep or m forgetfulness, and desire only to'divert themselves, at 
whatever cost, till they die When Adam heard of the strange 
lunacy that had thus befallen bis offspring, he exclaimed, 
“ Let these young people fall in love and marry ” “ That they 

cannot do,” replied sadly the young European they were 
questioning, “ they love no one but themselves If they see a 
beauliful object or creature, they no longer desire to foster it, but 
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to destroy or to consume it ” u They are afraid of God, it is as 
when we hid ourselves m the garden,” Eve whispered to Adam 
" On the contrary,” rejoined their guest, “ they do not believe in 
any God, and they have no fear of punishment ” “ Yet surely 
sometimes they feel grateful, that, it seems to me, is one of the 
things that make up for having done wrong In my youth I lived 
a quite blameless life, afterwards, when I had fallen into grievous 
sin, those whom I had injured were kind to me It is the 
blessings one does not deserve that are so precious,” added Eve, 
timidly, andjiid her face, that was blushing like a girl’s, behind her 
husband’s shoulder “ But these people, who believe everything is 
getting worse, consider that life gives them much less than their 
desert, even their poets, one of them especially, who was once full 
of marvellous hope, seem to think that, unless men can retafn m 
their grasp for ever the delights and affections that they prize, it 
would have been far better never to have possessed them ” “And 
do the poets say this ? ” cried Adam, in astonishment “ tVhy, we 

two were m Paradise scarcely a twelvemonth, and yet-” Eve 

softly laid her hands on her husband's lips, and, turning to the 
stranger, continued “ There is a little bit ot Paradise still in every 
human life, and its duration is probably as long as that enjoyed by 
the first two dwellers upon earth Wc are old people, and our 
children are dead, I do not think I shall ever see my little ones again, 
by-and-by one of us will be left alone, but we shall remembci till 
wc die, perchance the unhappy people of whom you are speaking 
have never made auv memories ? ” “ Either they h ive been happy 

once, and lost the secret of living over again their happy day*, or 
they care nothing at all about the past, and hold that every moment 
should contain its special little portion of felicity, as a dewdrop 
its spark of light” “If they have lost the secret#of hoarding the 
hours,” rejoined Eve, very gravely, “ they may well wish they had 
never been born ” * 

After this, nothing was said over ill-news old people brood, they 
do not get excited, or change colour, but tlicv wake in the night 
and turn over all they have heard, and repeat it to one another for 
many days, like a piece they would get by heart I flit that this 
would happen, when I left them, as I did, abruptly, for I had 
divined their secret, and, though I am but a careless young fellow, 
I had no nrnd to witness the affliction of the worthy old couple, 
whom m some sort I regaided as my grand-parents I have never 
visited them again, and I shall tell no man the w ay to their cottage 
They will live in my memory as I left them—simple, majestic figures, 
their faces full of astonishment and pain I think of them fre¬ 
quently after a hard business day, or an evening spent m fashionable 
society And my one hope with regard to them is that I may live 
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to be old enough to see men desire the simplicity they have never 
lost Can it be that, in obscurity as great as that which hides them 
from the eye of a busy world, the young and ardent are planning the 
conditions of a life that shall be as blessed in desire and fruition 
as that of the two joung loveis, who, after the shedding of a few 
u natural tears 33 at the loss of their early illusions, accepted their 
lot, endured its haidships, shared its joys, and, redeemed by patience 
and hope from its degradation, find the ample veais of age all too 
few to recount the consolations of memory 9 

Michvel Field 
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"Vf OW that the foundations of the Palace are fairly laid, and the walls 
-L 1 of the Great Hall are rapidlv rising, and the future existence 
of this institution for good or for evil seems assuied, it may be 
permitted tb one who has watched day by day, with the keenest 
interest, the result of Sir Udmund Currie's appeals, to offer a few 
remaiks on the manner in which these appeals have been received, 
and on the mental attitude of the t public towards the class whom it 
is desired to befriend 

I It is, to begin with, highly significant that tHe recreative side 
of the Palace has not been so strongly insisted upon as its educa¬ 
tional side Is this because the working man, for whom the Palace 
is building, has suddenly developed an extraordinary ardour for 
education, and a previously unexpected desire for the acquisition of 
knowledge m all its branches'* Not at all It is because the 
recreative part of the scheme has few attractions for the general 
pablic, and because the educational part, once it began to assume a 
practical shape, was seen to possess possibilities which could be 
grasped by evejy one Whatever be the future of the Palace as 
regards the recreation of the people, one thing is quite clear—that 
its educational capacities are almost boundless, and that there will 
be founded here a University for the People of a Lind hitherto 
unknown and undreamed of 

The recreation of the people, in fact, has proved a stumbling-block 
rather than an attraction It is a new idea suddenly presented to 
people who have never consideicd the subject of recreation at all, 
save m connection with skittles, so to speak Now it seems hardly 
necessary to erect a splendid palace for the better convenience of the 
skittle alley The objections, m fact, to supporting the scheme on the 
ground of its recreative aims show a mixture of prejudice and Ignor¬ 
ance which ought to astonish us were we not daily* in every busi¬ 
ness transaction and m every talk with friend or stranger, encoun- 
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tering, and very likely revealing, the mpst wonderful prejudice and 
ignorance One should never be surpused at finding great black 
patches in every mind 

The black patch which concerns us, in the minds of those who have 
been asked to support the People's Palace, is the subject of recreation 

“ There are enough music-halls What have the working classes to 
do with recreation ? If we give anything for the people it will be 
for their improvement, not for their amusement" To these three 
objections all the rest may be reduced Each objection points to a 
prejudice of very ancient standing, or else to a deep-seatedignoiance of 
the whole subject 

To deal with the first It is assumed that recreation means 
♦ 

amusement, idle and purposeless, if not skittles with beer and 
tobacco, then the music-hall with beer and tobacco, the comic 
man bawling a topical song and executing the famous clog dance 
If one points out that it is not amusement that is meant, but 
recreation, which is explained to mean a very different thing, 
while a truer conception of what recreation really means may be 
seized, then there remains a rooted disbelief as to the power of the 
working man to rise above his beer and skittles It is a disbelief 
jnot at all based upon familiarity with the manners and customs of 
the working man, because the ordinary well-to-do citizen, however 
much he may have read of manners and customs m other countries,, 
is, as a rule, perfectly ignorant and perfectly incurious as to those of, 
his fellow-countrymen, nor is it based upon the belief that the 
working man is imperfect in mind or body, but on an assurance that 
the working man will never lift himself to the level of the higher form 
of recreation, simply because the ordinary man knows himself and 
his own practice He desires to be amused, and according to his 
manner of life he finds amusement in tobacco, reading, cards, music, 
or the theatre 

Consider the well-to-do man in pursuit of recreation He has a 
club, he goes to his club every day , perhaps he gets whist there, 
very likely he belongs to one of the modern sepulchral places where 
the members do not know each other and every man glares at 
bis neighbour There is a billiard-table in all clubs as well as a 
card-room Apart from cards and billiards the clubs recognize 
no form of recreation whatever There are not m any club that I 
know, except the Savage, musical instruments if you were to 
propose to have a piano, and to sing at it, I suppose the uni¬ 
versal astonishment would be too great for words At the Arts, 

I believe, some of the members sometimes hang up pictures of 
their own for exhibition and criticism but at no other club is there 
any recognition of Art There are libraries at two or three clubs, 
but most have none In fact, the clubs which belong to gentle- » 
men are organized as if there was no other occupation possible 
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for cmlized people m polite society, except dining, smoking, reading 
papers, or playing whist and billiards The working men who have 
recently established clubs of their own m imitation of the West-end 
clubs are said to be finding them so dull that, where they cannot turn 
them into political organizations, they have tolerated # the introduction 
of gambling When clubs were first established gambling was every¬ 
where the favourite recreation, so that the working men are only 
beginning where their predecessors began sixty years ago 

Of all the arts the average man, be he gentleman or mechanic, 
knows none He has never learned to play any instrument at all, 
he cannot use his voice m taking a part, he cannot paint, draw, 
carve in wood or ivory, use a lathe, or make anything that th$ wide 
world wants to use He cannot write poetry, or drama, or fiction, 
he is no orator, he plays no games of cards except whist, and no 
other games at all of any kind What can he do ? He can practise 
the trade he has learned, by which he makes his money He knows 
how to convey property, how to buy and sell stock and shares, how 
to carry on business in the City This, if you please, is all he knows 
And when you propose that the working man shall have an opportu¬ 
nity of learning and practising Art in any of its multitudinous 
varieties, he laughs derisively, because, which is a very natural and 
sensible thing to do, he puts himself in that man’s place, and he knows *' 
that he would not be tempted to undergo the drudgery and the dnll 
of learning one of the Arts, even did that Art appear to him m the 
form of a nymph more lovely than Helen of Troy 

The second objection belongs to the old order of prejudice It 
used to be assumed that there were two distinct orders of human 
beings, it was the privilege of the higher order to be maintained by 
the labour of the lower, for the higher order w as reserved all the 
graces, refinements, and joys of this fleeting life The lower order 
were privileged to work for their betters, and to have, m the brief 
intervals between work and sleep, their own coarse enjoyments, 
which were not the same as those of the upper class, they were 
ordained by Providence to be different, not only in degree, but also 
m kind The privileges of the former class have received of late 
years many grievous knocks They have had to admit into their body, 
as capable of the higher social pleasures and of polite culture, an enor¬ 
mous accession of people who actually work for their own bread—even 
people in trade—and it is also beginning to l|c perceived that their 
amusements—even, which seems the last straw, their vices—can 
actually be enjoyed by the base mechanical sort, insomuch that, if this 
kind of thing goes on, there must in the end follow an eflacement of 
all classes, and the peer will walk arm and arm with the blacksmith 
But class distinctions die hard, and the working men are not yet 
all ready for the disciplined recreation which will help to break down 
the barriers* and we may not look for this millennium within the life- 
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time of living men It 19 enough to note that the old feeling still 
lingers even among those who, a hundred years ago, when class dis¬ 
tinctions were m their worst and most odious form, would have been 
ranked aqiong those incapable of refinement and ignorant of polite 
manners 

The third objection, that the people should only be helped m the 
way of education and self-improvement, is, at first sight, worthy of 
respect But it involves the theory that it is the duty of the work¬ 
ing man when he has doue lus day’s work to devote his evenings to 
more work of a harder kind There is a kind of hypocrisy m this 
feeling Why should the workiug man be fired with that 
ardour for knowledge which is not expected of ourselves ? I look 
lound among my own acquaintances and friends, and I declare that 
I do not know a single household, except where the head of it is a 
literary man, and therefore obliged to be always studying and 
learning, in which the members spend their evenings after the day's 
work m the acquisition of new branches of learning One may go 
farther even of those who belong to the learned professions, few 
indeed there are who carry on their studies beyond the point where 
{heir knowledge has a marketable value The doctor learns his craft 
as thoroughly as he can, and, after he has passed, reads no more 
/ than is just necessary to keep his eyes open to new lights, the 
solicitor Knows enough law to carry on his business, and reads no, 
more As for the schoolmaster—who ever heard of a classical 
master reading any more Latin and Greek than he reads with the 
boys ? and who ever heard of a mathematical master keeping up his 
knowledge of the higher branches, which put him among the 
wranglers of Ins year, but are not wanted m the school ? Even the 
lads who have just begun to go into the City, and who know \ery well 
that their value would be enormously increased by a practical and real 
knowledge of French, German, or shorthand, will not take the trouble 
to acquire it Yet, with the knowledge of all this, we expect the 
working man in his hours of leisure, and after a day physically 
exhausting, to sit down and work at something intellectual There 
are, without doubt, some men so strong and so avid of knowledge 
that they will do this, but these are not many, and they do not 
long remain working men 

The People’s Palace offers recreation to all who wish to fit them¬ 
selves for its practice and enjoyment But it is recreation of a kind 
which demands skill, patience, discipline, drill, and obedience to law 
Those who master any one of the Arts, the practice of which constitutes 
true recreation, have left ouce and for ever the lanks of disorder they 
belong, bv virtue of their aptitude and their education—say, by virtue 
of their Election—to the army of Law and Order Ihey will not, we 
may be sure, be recruited from those whom long years of labour and 
want of cultivation have rendered stiff of finger, slow of ear and of 
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eye, unpenetrable of bram We must get them from the boys and 
girls We must be content if the elders learn to take delight m the 
hand work which they cannot execute, the decorative work which they 
can never hope wholly to understand, the music and singing* in which 
they themselves will never take a part 

But they will by no means be left out They will have the 
library, the writing and reading rooms, the conversation and smoking 
rooms, with those games of skill which are loved by all men 
There will be entertainments, concerts, and performances for 
them And for those who desire to learn, there will be classes, 
lectures, and lecturers At the same time, I do not, I confess, anti¬ 
cipate a rush of young working men to share in these joys and 
privileges This part of the Palace will grow and develop by degrees, 
because it is through the boys and girls that the real work and use¬ 
fulness of the Palace will be effected, and not by means of the men 
Of course, there will be from the outset a small proportion capable 
of rightly using the place For all these reasons, it seems as if we 
may be very well contented that the recreation part of the scheme' 
has been for the moment kept m the background i 

II Let us turn to the educational side of the scheme [ 

When a lad has passed the standards—very likely a blight, 
clever little chap, who has passed the sixth and even the seventh 
standard with credit—it becomes necessary for him immediately 
to earn the greater part of his own living It is not m the power 
of his father, who lives from week to week, or even from day to day, 
to apprentice Ins boys and put them to a trade They must earn 
their living at once What are they to do ? 

At the very age when these boys have reached the point when 
the intellect, already partly trained, and the hand, not yet trained at 
all, should begin to work togethei, they are faced by the terrible 
fact—how terrible to them they little know—that they can be 
taught no trade They must go out into the world with a pair of 
unskilled hands, and nothing moic Consider A country lad 
learns every day something new, he learns continually by daily 
practice how to use his hands and his strength, by the time he is 
eighteen he has become a very highly skilled agriculturist, he knows 
and can do a great many most useful and necessary things But the 
town lad, if he learns no trade, learns nothing He will never have 
any chance m life, he can never have any chance, he is fore¬ 
doomed to misery, he will all his hfc be a servant of the lowest 
kind, he Will never have the least independence, he will, in all 
probability, be one of those who wait day by day for the chance 
gifts of Luck At the best, he can but get into the railway service, 
or into some house of business where they want porters and .camera. 

There is, however, a great demand for boys, who can earn five 
•ehiUinas a week as shop boys, errand boys, and so forth Our clever 
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lad, therefore, who has done so well at school, becomes a fruiterer’s 
lad, cleans out the shop, carries round the baskets, and is generally 
useful, he gets a rise m a year or two, to seven shillings and six¬ 
pence, presently he is dismissed to make room for a younger boy 
who will take five shillings Shall we follow the lad farther 9 If 
he gets, as we hope he may, steady employment, we see him next, at 
the age of fifteen, marching about the streets in the evening with a 
girl of the same age to whom he makes love, and smoking “ fags," or 
cigarettes There are thousands of such pairs to be seen everywhere, 
in Victoria Park on Sundays, or Hampstead Heath on Saturday 
evenings, every evening m the great thoroughfares—m Oxford Street 
as much as m Whitechapel, in the music-halls and in the public-houses 
You may scot them sitting together on doorsteps as well as prome¬ 
nading the pavement If there is any way of spending the evenings 
more destructive of every good gift and useful quality of manhood and 
womanhood than this, I know not what it is The idleness and 
uselessness of it, the precocious abuse of tobacco, the premature aid 
forced development of the emotions which should belong to love at a 
later penod, the loss of such intellectual attainments as had already 
been acquired, the vacuous mind, the contentment to remain m the 
lower depths—ma word, the waste and wanton rum of a life involved 
m such a youth, make the contemplation of this pair the most 
melancholy sight in the world The boy’s early cleverness is gone, 
the brightness has left his eyes, he reads no more, he has forgotten 
all he ever learned, he thinks only now of keeping his berth, if h &j 
has one, or of getting another if he has lost his last But there is 
worse to follow, for at eighteen he will mairy the little jshp of a girl, 
and by the time she is five-and-twenty, there will be half a dozen 
children born in po/erty and privation for a similar life of poverty 
and privation, and the hapless parents will have endured all that there 
is to be endured from the evils of hunger, cold, starving children, and 
want of work 

This couple weic thrown together because they were left to them¬ 
selves and uncared for, they maTry because they have nothing else 
to think about, they remain m misery because the husband knows no 
trade, and because, of mere bands unskilled and ignorant, there are 
already more than enough 

T^he Palace is going to take that boy out of the streets it is 
going to remove both from boy and girl the temptation—that of 
the idle hand—to go away and get married It will fill that lad’s 
mind with thoughts and makes those hands deft and crafty t 

In other words, the Palace will open a great technical school for 
all the trades as well as for all the arts It is reckoned that three 
years’ training m Ahe evenings will give a boy a trade Once master 
of a trade his future is assured, because somewhere m the worfd 
there is always a want of tradesmen of every kind There may be 
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too many shoemakers m London while they are wanted m Queens¬ 
land , cabinet-makers and carpenters may be overcrowded here, but 
there are all the English speaking countries m the world to choose from 
There can be no doubt that the schools will be crowded The 
success of the schools at the old Polytechnic (where there are 8,000 
boys), of the Whittington Club, of the Finsbury Technical Schbols, 
leave no doubt possible that the East End Palace Schools will be 
crammed with eager learners The Palace is in the very heart and 
centre of East London, with its two millions, mostly working-men, 
trams, trains, and omnibuses make it accessible from every part of 
this vast city—from Bromley, Bow and Stratford, from Poplar, 
Stepney and Ratcliff, from Bethnal Green and Spitalfields Yet but 
two or three years more and there will be 20,000 boys and more 
flocking to those gates which shut out the Earthly Ilell of ignorance, 
dependence, and poverty, and open the doors to the Earthly Paradise 
of skilled hands and drilled eye, and plenty and the dignity of man¬ 
hood Why, if it were only to stop these early marriages—if only for 
the sake of the poor child-qoother and the unborn children doomed, 
if they see the light, to life-long misery, one would shower upon the 
Palace all the money that is asked to complete it Think—with 

every stone that is laid m its place, with every hour of work that 
each mason bestows upon its walls, there is another couple rescued, 
/me more lad made into a man, one more girl suffered to grow into 
a woman before she becomes a mother, one more humble household 
furnished with the means of a livelihood, one more unborn family 
rescued from the curse of hopeless poverty 

The remaining portions of the scheme, with its provision for women 
as well as men, its entertainments, its University extension lectures, 
reading-rooms, and schools of ait m all its blanches, can only be 
fully realized when the first generation of these boys has passed 
through the technical schools, and they have learned to look upon the 
Palace as their own, to consider its halls and cloisters the most 
delightful place in the world And what the Palace may then 
become, what a perennial fountain it may prove of ail that makes 
for the purification and elevation of life, one would fam en¬ 
deavour to depict, but may not, for fear of the charge of extiava- 
gance 

III There is one other point which those who have lead the 
correspondence and commeuts upon the pioposed institution m the 
papers have noted with amusement rather than with astonishment 
It \s a point which “ comes out ” in everything that has been written 
on the scheme, except by the actual founders It is the profound 
distrust with which the more wealthy classes regard the working 
men—not the poor, so-called, but the working men They do not 
seem even to have begun trusting them they speak and think of 
them as if they were children in leading-strings, as if they were 
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certain to accept with gratitude whatever gifts may be bestowed 
upon them, even when they are safeguarded and carefully regulated 
as for mischievous boys, as if the working men were constantly 
looking for guidance to the class which has the money It is true 
that the working men are always looking for guidance, just like the 
rest of us “ Lord, send a leader ' 31 It is the cry of all mankind m 
all ages But that the working men regard the people who live in 
villas, and are genteel, as possessing more wisdom than themselves is 
by no means certain 

This feeling was, of course, most deeply marked when the great 
Drink Question arose, as it was bound to anse We have heard 
how meetings were called, and resolutions passed by worthy people 
against the admissiou of mtoucatiug drinks into the Palace At one 
of the meetings they had the audacity to pass a lcsolution that 
“ East London will never be satisfied until intoxicating drink of any 
kind is prohibited m the Palace ” East London 1 with its thousands 
of public-houses * Dear me 1 Then, if East London passed such a 
resolution, its hypocrisy surpasses the hypocrisy of the Scnbes and 
Pharisees If, however, a little knot of people choose to call them¬ 
selves East London, or Babvlon, or Rome, andlo pass resolutions m 
> the name of those cities, wc can accept tlieir resolutions for what 
they arc worth Whether the working man will adopt them and 
pqt them into piactice is another matter altogether 

Let us remember, and constantly bear m mind, that the Palace is 
to be goierned by the people for t/iemsthev If it is not, better fefe 
East Lordon that it had never been erected Whatever we do or Re¬ 
solve is, m fact, subject to the will of the governing body As for passing 
a resolution on dunk for the Palace, we might just as well resolve 
that drink shall not be sold to the members of the House of 
Commons, and expect them instantly to close their cellars If 
the governing body wish to have drink m the Palace they will have it, 
whether we like it or not But it shows the profound distrust of the 
people that these restrictions should be attempted and these resolu¬ 
tions passed For my own part, considering the needlessness of 
drink m such a place, the abundant facilities provided outside, 
and the enormous additional trouble, danger, and expense entailed 
by lotting drink be sold in a place where there will be every evening 
thousands of young people, I am quite sure that the governing body— 
that is to say, the chosen representatives of East London—will never 
admit it within their walls 

We do not trust the working man We have given over to him 
the whole of the power All the power there is we have given to 
him, because he stands m -an enormous majonty We have made 
him absolute master of this realm of Great Britain and Ireland 
What could we do more for a man whom we blindly and implicitly 
trusted ? Yet the working man, for whom we have done so much, 
we have not yet begun to trust Walter Besam 
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E ARLY this winter I was a whole month m Kerry, not interview¬ 
ing only, but living with people of all sorts May I venture 
to state, as the net result of my observations, my belief that moon¬ 
lighting is partly a survival of the old secret societies, that for the 
most part the Kerry peasants really cannot pay their rents, that in 
Kerry the League has always been weak and ill-organized, and that 
this accounts foi the cruel way m which boycotting has there, moi^e 
than elsewhere, been used for private ends 9 I found, moreover , i 
(though I had been assured of the contrary) that m Kerry the vast 
majority, including nearly all the intellect that is not by fancied 
self interest drawn the other way, goes m stiongly for Home Rule 
I satisfied myself, too, that in no part of the county have the tenants 
been “ spending all their money on meat and drink and dress," 
that Communist ideas are unknown among them, and that their 
reverence for the Catholic Church is unabated I noticed the wide¬ 
spread disappointment that through legal technicalities the Land 
Acts have often failed to give protection to those who most needed 
and deserved it I saw that where a landlord treats his tenants as 
human beings he seldom fails to keep in touch with them, and I 
marked the old grievance, that, instead of having to deal with a 
sympathetic chief, the peasant too often finds himself at grips with 
the sharpest of chicaning lawyers, and that this is a sadly demoraliz¬ 
ing experience * I saw, too, what I had, years ago, seen in Donegal, 
men, who had improved a barren mountain-side, carrying up earth on 
their backs, bringing sea-sand and ore-weed a day's journey because 
no lime was to be had, turned out because, owing to this unexampled 

* “ Sure, I’ll get twelve months out of it for nothin^’’ replied one who was remon 
strated with for offering an impossible rent for the farm of a neighbour who had 
emigrated One would like to know what \alue would be put on such a knave’s 
“ interest m his holding ' 
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drop in prices, they had got behind in their rents I heard their not 
unnatural murmurs and the equally natural complaints of the land¬ 
lords, who, themselves sore pressed, often cannot, if they would, abate 
their claims unless helped by some sort of tabula nova * 

Now, a good deal of this is so true of Ireland m general that I 
sometimes asked myself “ Have I found anything exceptional in 
Kerry, anything that may help to explain what so mortified us last 
summer ?” For Kerry then did mortify us a good deal, and no 
wonder, she was working hard to discredit the Irish oausc The 
rest of Ireland was perfectly quiet till Lord Randolph’s chivalry 
began to charge in Belfast Even the American irreconcilables had 
at last come to feel that violence was not only a crime, but the very 
worst of blunders Common sense said “ Do nothing that can 
check England’s growing sympathy ” The League and its organs kept 
urging Irishmen, as they loved their country, to give no possible 
occasion of reproach, to remember how the English Press always 
takes a pait for the whole, and attubutes to the nation at large some 
purely local misconduct "Be quiet” was the mot d’ordre, but 
Kerry would not obey News came of outrage after outrage, making 
the friends of Ireland silent for very shame, and giving edge to such 
aaunts as that of the St Stephen’s Review “ The Irish race is hope¬ 
lessly bad They have not, nevei have had, and never will have, the 
est .01 tial attributes of a civilized human being ” It was unaccount- 1 
afcle, too, as'well as mortifying When last there had been (all 
Ireland over) an aggravated outbreak of crime, all the foremost/ 
men of the Irish party were in gaol Had they been frdc (we were 
assured) the agitation would have been kept within lawful bounds 
Now the chiefs were all at their posts in and out of Parliament 
Every one was full of hope, and that hope was felt to depend largely 
on order being maintained 

Nor did the outrages cease when the elections, on which they told 
so fatally, were over They were even brought into greater pro¬ 
minence by an alarming flight of newspaper correspondents 
Interviewing became in Kerry an actual nuisance A pnest, m 
other respects most courteously communicative, began at once 
" Delighted to see you, but one stipulation m limine —no politics f 
I don't know whethci you mean to write anything, but we’ve had 

* I had never realized so fully how the position of the small Irish landlord resembles 
that of the old Roman freeholder He is broken down with mortgages as the other 
was with interest, and often without fault of his own On this point Mr b Hussey, the 
most prominent agent in Kerry, himself a landlord, writes to me “Moderate counsels on 
both .sides would doubtless prev ail if Gov ernment would redufce their charges on estates, 
and if mortgagees would consent to take, while the crisis lasts, the same interest they 
would get in the funds ” this is worth considering no sane man can wish to get na 
of a whole class , landlordism, not landlords, is what the League is striking at “ It is 
you,” said a non Nationalist priest, “who are driving out the landlords—you who 
gave thirty millions to West Indian slave owners, and can’t spare one poor million for 
them” 
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such a succession of these gentlemen And of one of them (Mr 
Verschoyle of the Fortnightly) Father O’Leary, of Ballymacelligott, 
says he must have clean forgotten their conveisation, so contrary to 
fact is the version given m his article So I’m obliged to bar politics 
altogether ” 

To us at home all this contradictory evidence about, things so far 
off became painfully puzzling We forgot that correspondents are but 
human creatures, that a man’s notion of the situation depends 
on his point of view— i e , on those to whom he is consigned, or into 
whose hands he falls, that these writers travelled rapidly through a 
country of which till then several of them knew absolutely nothing, 
and that some at least were sent out to support a foregone con¬ 
clusion In the multitude of counsellors (for every one of them had 
his nosti urn) there certainly was not wisdom, and, as there must 
be something exceptional in Kerry—for was not Government taking 
the very exceptional step of sending out Sir R Buller ?—many of us 
longed to know what this something was 

I was going northward, hoping to get personal assurance of 
what my Protestant Home Rule friends constantly assert, that, despite 
all the bluster and bloodshed, Protestant Ulster will “ come m/V* 
and, taking the right hand of fellowship so frankly offered, will herself, 
become the right hand of a Home Rule administration “ Go to 1 
Kerry,” said my friends, “ and try to find out the truth ” I did ' 
not relish the task, I knew how hard it would be Nevertheless^ I 
flung aside the false modesty of shirking what so many had failed 
m, and went, not for the first time, to the old county palatine, deter¬ 
mining to be thorough and thoroughly fair, not to find what I brought, 
but what was actually there 

I knew there would be at least two sides to the question—good * 
landlords and scampish tenants and agents honestly striving to make 
the best of a hopelessly bad system, as well as harsh landlords and 
oppressed tenants and wicked agents tyrannizing over both I 
knew that m the bad old times (which m parts of Kerry lasted on 
till 1870) plenty of tenants did not dare to whitewash Jheir cottages 
lest such a sign of prosperity should bring a rise of rent I 
knew that Orange magistrates would sometimes have shots fired 
through their own shutters in order to get their districts “pro¬ 
claimed”, just as I was now told that Kerry emergency men 
occasionally hack in pieces their own cattle, and “ find ” (as one of 
them expressed it) “ the Presentment Sessions a better market than 
any fair m the county ” 

* See some striking remarks at the Tralee Sessions by Mr D C Coltsman, senr , IP 
of Killarney “ One of the oldest solicitors in the county assures me, and my own 
ample experience agrees with his, that many of these ‘ malicious injury ’ cases are 
trumped up, and that many men who meet with disaster think they ve only to pat 
everything on the county or barony m order to get paid for it Most searching inquiry 
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I knew, on the other hand, that too often a well-meaning landlord, 
failing onlv in tact, had been thwarted—a dead set made against him, 
in which those joined who really loved him, and hated what they were 
compelled to do I had known men thus discouraged till they sank 
into apathy or left the country In fact, much reading and thought 
and personal acquaintance with Ireland, gave me a sort of right to go 
and try to form a true judgment about Keiry 

A stranger on such a mission is handicapped by having so 
much to learn all at once For one thing, he must guard against 
being too much moved by externals, such as the hopeless-looking 
dreariness of the bogland, so much drearier than Lord BeaconsfiekPs 
“melancholy ocean” Nor must he forget that the lush peasant 
often appears poorer than he is, that (owing to the same cause 
which lessened the use of whitewash, and which it will take years of 
Home Rule —i e , of manly independent feeling—to eradicate) a man 
for whose whole suit a Houndsditch Jew would not give Is bd may 
be able to “ fortune his daughter with a hundred, or maybe a brace 
of hundreds ” He must bear m mind that squalor in an Irish 
hovel does not necessarily imply that total destitution with which in 
England we are accustomed to associate it Even in Cornwall and 
f North Devon, moorstone cottages look very " dejected ” unless they 
are lime-washed, and m many parts of Kerry, lime (having to be 
fv t hed a score or more of Irish miles) is far too precious to be spent 
on decoration 

"Well, talking much with pnests, Protestant clergymen, landlords,' 
agents, Government officials, doctors, tradesmen, tenant farmers, Jet¬ 
ting every man say his say, not adopting the inteiviewer’s delusive 
plan of putting leading questions, I got together quite a chaos of 
conflicting statements, out of which I am certainly not vain enough 
to think I have succeeded in building a continuous foundation of 
solid truth But I do claim to have cleared awav a few delusions, 
and to have convinced myself at least of two or three facts 

One delusion is, that the National League keeps up the reign of 
terror, and that therefore to suppress it is the first step towards restor¬ 
ing order (see the Tory press, passim) On the contrary, t found even 
non-leaguers in Kerry testifying that the League has worked hard to 
keep its outlying branches in order At Tralee, Archdeacon Orpen 
told me of the attempt to boycot the sports, because landloids as 
well as others took part in them “ The Harringtons,” he remarked, 
ff behaved very well * (Mr T Harrington, M P, is League Secretary) 

" They at once came forward and said These sports must not be 
meddled with, or the Tralee branch will be dissolved” Lately* 
again, some very foolish Leaguers at Glin boycotted the White Star 

ia needed into these claims on account of malicious injury ’ {Cork hvaminer, Nov 17) 
This u very important, followed, as it was by a mlhihaiml oj dawm by Mr h Hussey 
and others 
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steamers because they are built at Belfast This was made a great 
deal of in the English papers, but none of them, I fear, had the 
candour to publish the stern rebuke sent by Mr T Harrington to 
Father Malone, president of the Glm branch (t Rescind that ridicu¬ 
lous and harmful resolution, or I will dissolve you at once " 

“ Ah! but the League works by boycotting, and that is the 
unpardonable sm " No doubt it docs when driven to do so 
Rightly or wrongly, it laid down the rule “ No one may take a 
farm the evicted tenant of which was really unable to pay " It 
said m fact “ Pay your rent if you can, if you cannot, we will 
try to prevent the land, in which the Act of 1870 recognizes your part 
ownership , from passing into other hands " Thus boycotting is the 
defence against land-grabbing, a practice which completely destroys 
the hope of any effectual land settlement If the evicting landlord 
could always get a fresh tenant on his own terms, Land Com¬ 
missioners might proclaim till doomsday that the rents fixed m the 
good times had now become monstrously impossible And how in¬ 
veterate this piactice was in Kerry, an Englishman can form no con¬ 
ception On the rich lands round Lmiaw, for instance, I was assured 
that a farmer would pay any fine (of course out of bon owed money) 
and offer any rent, m order to edge out another, and so save his son 
from going to Amenca Landlords and agents must have been more; 
than human to always stand against such temptation A landlord got 
a letter from one of his tenants, saying that a fellow-tenant was “ weak/ 1 
and offering 42400 down to be let into his farm as soon as he should be 
broke The landlord leplied, the man had been long on the land, 
and he would try to help him through, and before long, lie heard of 
that very writer denouncing at a League meeting the tyianny of land¬ 
lords and the iniquity of land-grabbing “ Fve often/' he said, " been 
tempted to publish his letter, only he'd be shot if I did" This 
shows what land-grabbing was m Kerry, and this explains why 
the hatred of men on strike against “knobsticks" is nothing to 
what an Irish farmer feels when he is ousted by a neighbour 
The knobstick takes away the striker's hope of bringing his 
employer to terms, but the land-grabber enables the landlord to 
drive with his tenant, a harder bargain than before, or else to put 
him out of land of which perhaps his father’s and grandfather's 
labour has paid the fee-simple ten times over * Right or wrong, 
the attitude of the League to the land-grabber is that which, m the 
old days of relating, the English public would nave assumed towards 
one who, while the whole community was trying to bring down the 


• * How different are the conditions of farming in the two countries can only he under 
stood after seeing for one’s self In Kngland the farmer has his “ plant ” (a farm in 
good working order) found for him, and simply has to keep that up to the mark In the 
vast majority of cases in Ireland he make* Ins own “plant," and therefore feels himself 
par t owner of what is his own creation Hence the righteousness of Itfr Gladstone’s 
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pncc of com, went and purchased at the rate which by universal 
consent had been ruled to be excessive " The landlord has the 
monopoly of a necessary of life His price is too high, we can't give 
it, and, if we hold together, he'll be obliged to yield But if, when¬ 
ever he has come down on one of us, there is always a traitor ready 
to take the sufferei's place, we can't help being beaten " That* I 
think, does not misrepicscnt the aspect of boycotting as seen with 
Land Leagueis' eyes, and, I take it, even the moonlighters'action, so 
long as they kept within the law and confined themselves to frightening 
would-be land-grabbers, was along the lines of, and not unacceptable 
to, though never in concert with, the League Tolerated as a sort of 
half-ally, the moonlighter quickly began to woik on his own account, 
and the fact that sham moonlighters were soon m the field—mere 
burglars and highwaymen, scamps of all sorts—proves that even m 
Kerry, the land of survivals, a secret society was becoming an 
anachionism 

Boycotting, then, has no necessary connection with moonlighting, 
it is the lefusal to have anything to do with him who, in a hfe- 
and-death struggle, makes a gap for the enemy They claim New 
Testament warrant for it "With such an one, no not even to 
.eat ” To those who take the purely commercial view of land-reDtmg 
\he whole thing seems as monstrous as if one should say “ You 
sua’n't lent a bankrupt's shop If he was not a fraudulent bankrupt, 
it must lie empty" But m the Irish peasant’s view land renting' 
has never been a purely commercial transaction, and since 1870 the 
law has supported him in his view Well, in almost every case of 
eviction the landlord is setting at nought the peasant’s claim to part 
ownership Of old he did it defiantly, as when thousands of famine- 
stricken families were “ cleared out" under circumstances which 
"called out the deepest abhorrence in the House of Commons” 
(Spencer Walpole, " History of England,” vol iv p 350 ) Now, when 
General Buller will allow him, he does it by subtlety, often able, 
thanks to clever legal advice, to take advantage of something m the 
Act* But, even without such extra sharp practice, the evicted 
tenant is badly off enough No doubt he has his “ mteiest,” but 
who is tolbuy it 9 The landlord puts it up at a sale wheie there 
are no bidders, and buys it in for a few shillings f It is a fright¬ 
ful deadlock You must have seen men who have been “ out" three 
and four years, looking on as the Land Corporation cattle graze on 

* This was written last December, alas * things are changed now “Since General 
Bailer went to Dublin,” writes an eye witness, sending me in account of the Glenbeigh 
clearance, “ the dogs are let loose upon us ” Those marvellous cross examinations 
showed why such clearances were not sooner made 

+ Would it not stop evictions if, instead of having power to sell the tenant’s interest, 
the landlord was compelled to take it at a Government valuation, recouping himself 
from the next tenant, and after deducting his arrears, to pay over the residue to the 
outgoer 9 
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pastures winch they feel partly belong to them, you must have talked 
with them, and heard their story and marked their privations pictured 
in their own and their children's faces, to realize how frightful 
“ Could thev pay ? ” Look at them, and you’ll not ask that ques¬ 
tion What is the remedy, seeing that at present prices even judicial 
rents have become impossible 9 A Commission of practical men, 
in whom both parties will have confidence (including, therefore, the 
best Nationalist lawyers) 9 But this is a work of time, and as 
mortgagees can’t wait, the League’s pioposal of a 25 p c reduc¬ 
tion would suit most landlords much better, unless Government will 
step in and help the landlords with a loan As Archbishop Walsh ex¬ 
plained it, it is one of the two partners revaluing the joint property 
because the other refuses to do so * At any rate, it is more logical 
than Sir M Hicks Beach’s haphazard wav of “ putting pressure within 
the limits of the law on such landlords as have not granted concessions ” 
For you cannot equalize your pressure Some landlords will yield, 
otheis (and those the worst) will resist, and force you against your will 
to help them m exacting their pound of ficsli, even though (happily) 
henceforth the police will not be allowed to act as sheriffs’ men, 
marking and pointing out the houses where notices arc to be served, 
but' will have to be “ strictly neutral ”+ 

I met all kinds of landlords The well meaning, easy-gomg 
man, who has “ let things slide,” and whose aim on Grand Jury 
and Board of Guardians has been “ how not to do it, ” who 
has allowed his harbour to become useless lor want of a little 
dredging, and who resists the drainage of his town because it 
will cost money, such men are at last thoroughly roused, but 
thev don’t seem to have an idea what to do They stay at home 
and content themselves with grand phrases “ It’s a complete social 
levolution, sir,” said one of them to me, “nothing less And the 
only difference between it and 1798 is, that I don’t suppose they’ll cut 

* Trades unions made trade strikes peaceable , the T eague tried to do the same for the 
strike of tinantg— i strike, remember, which th< Commissioneis admitted was justified 
by the enormous fall in prices, aud in which all the best of the masters have come round 
to the men s terms, for that is what the reductions of I ords I ansdowne and Fttzwilliam 
and the Duke of Di\ onshire mean If the Duke feels 25 per cent allowauce is 
needed on some of the best land in Ireland, and that on the back of many pieuous 
reductions what must be needed on a Kerry mountain estate of which the reuts hate 
klways been kept screwed up to breaking point ( “ Why don’t they pay their rents or 
go asks for the thousandth time the I nghsh reader with the financiers’ organ in his 
hand Yes, but they can t pay, Land Commissioner Maliony speaks as strongly as man 
can on that point, and aa for going, why did we pass the I and Acts but because we felt 
that ni such a case it is cruelly unfair to make them go ’ I saw a farm close to the 
KiUarney Black Valley—well known to tourists—every field fenced with its own 
stones of which, too, each had a huge pile in its centre An hour before my visit the 
man had been evicted “ We’ve had it, he said, “ foi three generations, and when my 
grandfather came, it was all like that,’ pointing to a patch of rushes and boulders Had 
not this man “an interest m his holding >” Ought lie to be mined because young stock 
(his specialty) is dow n to a third its price 9 

+ This again has been wholly changed since Chief Baron Palles insisted that every 
olficial high or low, should carry out the strict letter of the law, thereby unconsciously 
doing his utmost to make the repeal of such a scandalous law inevitable 
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our heads off '' <( Ke volution or not,” I replied, <f why don’t you, 

as Mr Butt long ago besought you to do, put yourselves at the head 
of it ? Why did not the O’Connell of Derrynane do so instead of 
sickening people by first posing as a Home Euler and then as a so- 
. called Unionist, and then wanting to stait as a Home Euler again * 
Tcou are all of you dreadfully sore because a lot of skalawags (as you 
politely call them) have got hold of the rems But isn't it partly jour 
own fault ? A landlord who should even now throw in his lot with the 
people would soon be king of Kerry ” There are the good working land¬ 
lords I met one who has always acted on his father's plan of never 
raising lents, and to whom his tenants appeal as to a father * A fuend of 
his remarked sadly <f It's beautiful,and I don’t like to say a word against 
it, but it's not the system under which people grow up with plenty of 
backbone " Then there is the effusively polite gentleman, who neverthe¬ 
less has not only the hard bite, but the ferrct-likc keenness of the 
typical attorney Such an one assured me, in the suavest tones, that the 
League MP’s arc a set of swindlers, keeping up the agitation for the 
sake of their £300 a year, and answeiable for all the tenants’ un¬ 
reasonableness When I mentioned Mr Gladstone he foigot him¬ 
self His previous manner had certainly not prepared me for the con¬ 
centrated fury with which he cried “ Please, don’t mention that man 
I look on him as one who would betray his Maker for the sake of 
office " And yet he was obliged to confess “ From all I can see, 
the Tones arc goiug to treat us shamefully You hear what I think 
of Mr Gladstone, yet I'd almost wish his set in again Last 
spring the sheriff could make a seizure, but now, thanks to this 
General, that’s come to be almost impossible The only thing for us 
is to sell as fast as we can and as high as we can, and clear out of the 
accursed country altogether " 

Then there is the man whose grievances have driven him almost 
frantic, and who therefore does not even try to cloak that outrageous 
caste-pride which is to a great extent the cause of moonlighting 
Not wholly moonlighting, like most other phenomena, depends on 
several causes There was the old secret society machinery There 
Was the raw material, too Kents m all Kerry, save m a few rich 
patches, were never paid out of the land, but either with money from 
America, oi with the wages of boys and girls out at service Since 
the depression began, the richer farmers had been shortening hands, 
and so Kerry had got full of headstrong idle lads, easily led away by re- 

* Such appeals must sometimes be embarrassing A man from another county was told 
off to shoot the most unpopular agent ,in Kerry, and was directed to stay with, let us 
call lum, Mike bugrue By some blunder he went to'lim Sugrue instead Inn’s land 
lord was one of the \ ery few who are m touch with their people bo, as soon as Tim 
had learnt the stranger s business, he went straight to tlie big bouse aud asked advice 
“ Tell him he’s known,” said the wise J P “ The thing is safe with me, but let bun 
be sure that if ever he shows himself m the barony he 11 be laid by tlie heels inalant&r ’’ 
The would be murderer went off, and the agent’s life lias never been attempted since 
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turned Americans, old “ Phoenix ” men, and such like It was an immense 
temptation There were no sports—-the very useful “ Gaelic athletic 
clubs” had not got down so far—nothing but the dancing Young 
folks had grown ashamed of the old fireside legends, and yet did 
not care for reading There was the charm of a quasi-military orgamza- „ 
tion, and the greater because forbidden charm of something secret 
Besides, every Irish youth at any rate thinks he can help to set the t 
world right The spirit of the kmght-errant, “ who rides about 
redressing human wrong,” is strong in him, and land grabbing 
was, from a Kerry lad’s point of view, a clear case of wrong 
“ We’ll give them a hint,” thought many a young enthusiast, 
“about standing shoulder to shoulder, instead of going behind 
one another’s backs ” “ Ah, but what would wo have done 

without our night boys 9 ” said a Ke"ry cottier’s daughter to a 
lady who was visiting hei m a Dublin hospital She meant that 
but for them the cottiers would have been like a flock of sheep, out 
of which the butcher unresisted singles what he wants This general 
sympathy with the moonlighters (until the whole thing turned to 
mere brigandage) is due to the fact (which I assume not from the 
talk of tenants, but from the deliberate opinion of Land Com¬ 
missioners, local and in Dublin) that almost all Kerry is immensely 
over-rented Rent really could not be paid I saw this on some of 
Lord Ormathwaite’s land, where the hunger-sickness was plain m the 
children’s faces, and where the hunted look of the men, evicted or 
not, bespoke the severe nerve strain that had so long been on them 
I saw it on the Wilson Gunn property, near Ballybumon (and let 
those who have been told that in North K( riy, at any rate, the 
farmers are fat and feed well, remember that both these are in the 
northern division, while Castle Island, the centre of outrages, is in 
the eastern) I saw it at Glenbeigh, where heretofore rents were 
wholly paid with children’s earnings * I saw it on the rich lands, where 
the landlord has been, heretofore too often, met by a bank bill And 
now, as one of the chief men in Listowel piteously told me, “ there’s no 
ciedit at the bank and none at the shops, and if things don’t soon gpt 
settled, we’ll be destroyed beyond power of recovery ” Here, then, 
was a wrong, which the moonlighter tried a disastrous way of righting f 
“ Feudalism,” too, as we call it, his lingered long m Keiry One 


* This was, as I said, written last December I am glad to find even so called Unionist 
correspondents corroborating the fact that, till the depression, the Glenbeigh rents were 
regularly paid 

f Spite does undoubtedly sometimes mingle with the landlord’s calculations about evict 
mg, he knows he will lose by it “ hand over hand, ” and yet he does it A high official told 
me that m regard to one property he had hopes*of a settlement, because the tiusteewasa 
hard headed money lender, not likely to be moved to unprofitable harshness by personal 
considerations What a state of things does such a ground of hope m a fair minded 
Englishman reveal Spite comes m everywhere At Kenmare, Lord Lansdowne’s 
subscription to tbe Diocesan Education bund was withheld till the names of those who 
had the audacity to form a committee for welcoming Lord Aberdeen were given to the 
agent 
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landlord will say “ Why shouldn't they live on potatoes and skim- 
milk 9 It's their proper food, of course" Another u Yellow 
meal all the year round ? Yes, and let them be thankful they've 
got it" In Kerry the squireens, exceptionally numerous, have been 
exceptionally overbearing And where a coarse contempt for men’s 
and women's feelings has longest prevailed, there the reaction, 
when it comes, is always fiercest How astonished Arthur Young 
was at the treatment which <f the small gentry, the vermin of the 
country, 1 ' gave their serfs , and in Kerry such treatment was the rule 
till yesterday tc Ah, but in Kerry there are many Catholic land¬ 
lords " True, and among them some of the worst The influence 
of religion has been naught compared with that of class pride 
Among a people, then, over whom domineered a privileged horde 
of squireens, shoneens, petite noblesse, whose hold on the machinery 
of administration made the law a mere instrument of tyranny,* 
there must always have been a remnant of desperate men, with hearts 
sore and consciences darkened, and feelings like those of many 
.Frenchmen on the eve of the old devolution Hence the hold that 
moonlighting took on certain districts Wherevei men were most 
downtrodden, and rack-renting severest, and the disiegard for the 
cry of the poor most cynical, there had always smouldered 
Itibbonism, Whiteboyism, some form of that protean Vihmgencht, 
which strove, too often by unmanly methods, to keep alive a flicker 
of manly independence 

And now for a few more delusions Fust, Separatism—almost 
unfair name, for to link hand lovingly in hand is surely not to 
separate Among Kerry Fenians, if anywhere, I expected to find 
real Separatists, no, they have come to sec the folly of it They 
want good markets, they want to be freed from the Cork butter ring 
Their view is that of the farmer who said—“ If a fellow came here 
preaching Separation, I and my sons would pretty soon hand him over 
to the nearest police sergeant" The trust m England, m hei sympathy, 
as well as m her earnest wish to do right, was very touching 
“ We’ll get justice now that Englishmen are coming over and seeing 
for theYnselves, and telling the people over there the truth about 
us"—that I heard a score of times + from people who had no idea 
that I was going to wnte 

* “I aw'' sawl Mr Goschen at Liverpool, “is lot the pm ihqc of mu / Inis' Inland 
is what aha is because (unhappily) till yesterday, the Yscendancy were suit, administrators 
of the Law, sole arbiters of justice 

f With Separatism I may class disloyalty Are Lord Spencer and Lord Aberdeen 
disloyal ’ To me Lord Spencer’s frank and thorough change, because at last he came to 
recognize the power of the national sentiment, is one of the noblest things in modern 

n ’ itical life Even the \ lie slander which alleged “ reasons ’ for Mr Gladstone’s change 
not dare to meddle with the man who (as I saw him in the autumn of 1882) had 
stood fearless against the roar of a whole people Think, you who lightly talk of die 
loyalty m connection with Home Rule, that the same man is as unflinching now in 
what we Irish know to be the righteous cause And there is no more loyal set of men 
in these islands than the Kerry Home Rulers 
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Next delusion, that under Home Buie the Protestants will be 
molested This is urged by the very men who assure us that the 
priests have quite lost their hold on the peasantry, from whom, 
then, is the danger to be feared—from the peasants, who will have got 
what they want, and whose interest it will be to keep right with 
their chief customers, the English, or from the pnests, who, we are 
told, have wholly lost the initiative 9 Nevertheless, I know this is a real 
fear m many otherwise intelligent English minds, only the other day 
an old college friend wrote “ I was in favour of Home Eule long 
ago, but my difficulty is, will the PioteitanU be left in peace?” 
Perhaps you say, “ Look at 1641, ” forgetting that 1641 was a 
Land war, that the interlopers were Protestants was an accident 
The world, too, has moved on since 1611, the most bigoted 
Protestant would not now, I hope, spit lush Catholic babes on 
his pike, lest nits to lice should glow,” yet that is what “the 
saints” did who thought that God had given them the lush land to 
inherit Intolerance was on all udes a virtue then , if any in Ireland 
still so account it, they are ceitainly not the Catholics It has 
been shown ad nauseam how, while Belfast keeps Catholics out of 
all her offices of tiust and emolument, Cork, Waterfioid, &e, bestow 
them on Protestants m a proportion enormously greater than that 
of the respective religious populations The same in Kcri y, iu 
T ralee the Catholics arc to the Protestants as ten to one, yet of 
the twenty-one Town Commissioners chosen by popular vote, 
seven*arc Protestants Head Alfred "Webb's valuable pamphlet/ 
<f Opinions of some Protestants as to their probable condition under 
Home ltule, ” better still, go and live m a strictly Catholic part 
of Ireland, and see how you will be treated I fearlessly assert 
that in Kerry a Protestant has always received marked respect, 
unless he took to proselytising The rector of Killarney said to 
me “ I’m not a Horae Ituler I’ve done many things (promoting 
emigration, &c ) not likely to make me popular Yet all through 
this bad time I’ve never locked my hall-door at night A man 
who is not mixed up with land has nothing to fear ” The rector 
of Tralee keeps quite aloof from politics, yet he and the Catholic 
dean puli heartily together m every effort for the good of the town 
At far-off Cahirciveen it is the same Ask Canon Brosnan, the parish 
priest, ask Mr O’Halloran, the rector The former humorously told 
me how astonished the Dublin Castle folks were to see priest and parson 
coming arm in arm to plead with Sir M Beach for a railway from 
Kilorglm “They looked at us as if we’d dropped from the moon, 
but I think,” he added, “we favourably impressed the Chief Secretary" 
Is not it an insult to human nature to imagine that cultured gentle- 

* Five and twenty years liter they were hanging men and women Quakers in 
Boston, U S, 
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men, who have been working as brothers with their Protestant 
brethren, # will all at once be turned into persecuting demons, because 
the Protestant Mr Parnell and his friends are transferred from St 
Stephen’s to College Green ? 

Alas I there has been active ill-feeling, but on the other tide * 
Two clergymen in the south have been so boycotted by in¬ 
fluential members of thur flocks that their incomes have suffered 
severely The curate of Donnybrook, too, expressed those National¬ 
ist sentiments which, happily, many young T C D men share with 
Professor Galbraith, pressure was put on his rector, and he was 
dismissed True, the shop out of which the rector of Yentry evicted 
a blacksmith for joining the League was boycotted, I saw it closed 
and padlocked But the same would have happened to the priest 
had he acted m the same way The only other case that I could 
hnd (and I searched much) in which a Protestant clergyman was 
concerned, was that of the llev Mr Fitzmoms of Listowcl, o 
thorough Nationalist I cite it to prove that, despite all efforts at 
headquarters, boycotting has too often been used for revenge or spite, 
instead of being confined to what the League deems its legitimate 
object I believe things were thus —A pillar at Mr Fitzmorris’s 
gate was knocked over The police were told, and (such small mis¬ 
deeds being so much more severely visited there than here) several 
oeople were imprisoned, among them a man who (everybody said) 
was away at the time When this man got free, be went home, 
poured m mind, and in a rage filed off a gun, and a child was shot 
The punishment which followed was somehow connected with Mr 
Fitzmoms, and his hay was boycotted “ I went at once and 
bought some of it/’ said Father Dan Harrington, Principal of St 
^ Michael’s College, Listowel “ And I told them,” he added, “ that 
wasn’t the way to treat our friends So the boycotting came to an 
end ” Here is a parallel to that miserable Curtin case, the aggra 
vated horror of which makes a calm judgment almost impossible 
Like Mr Fitzmoms, Mr Curtin was a Nationalist, president of the 
local branch The moonlighteis who attacked him were no more 
League police than were the boycotters of Mr Fitzmoms, and the 
savage boycotting of the Curtin family which followed was to puuish 
them for informing There had already been life for life, and that 
(in moonlighters’ ethic*) should have sufficed 

One strong argument for Home Rule is the number and zeal of the 

* In the land war Protestants and Catholics stand snonlder to shoulder Harsh 
agents are said to come down with extra harshness on Piotestant tenants , they don’t 
like their sturdier independence J w as told of a Tr ilee man e\ icttd quite early in the 
fight He was foreman at Messrs Ilevmgton’s tweed null (that oasis in the desert of 
dead manufactures) His masters kept him on, and his Catholic neighbours kept his 
farm empty, and w hen he was let back at a great reduction all those neighbours came, 
and with much rejoicing ploughed and sowed Ins land for him A Protestant is the more 
respected the more firmly he nuldB what he professes to btluA c 
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Protestant eleigy who have gone in for it Priests, we arei told, don’t 
count, for they must follow their flocks, an assertion whic& betrays a 
comically invincible ignorance * Then there are the doctArj and the 
schoolmasters, the commercial travellers and the shopkeeper 3 ; almost 
to a man v 

I shall never forget one of the largest shopkeepers in KilJ» riie y* 
a shrewd man too, for he told me how cleverly he had recovered 
debt “ Somebody came in who never would pay me even a singfe 
instalment, so I began talking to him about this General 'A 
good man,’ said I, e and come to help the shopkeepers as well as the 
landlords, and, as they say he does it cheap, I think I’ll get him 
to help me ’ The fellow went out, and in the evening he re¬ 
appeared, and said, quite casually, * I think I owe you something ’ 

‘ Do you ? ’ said 1, 1 well, I’ll get the books and look ’ ‘ Oh, you needn’t 
do that, it’s £2 13s , and here, I’ve brought it, and that you’ll find 
clears me ’ So you see,” he added, “ I’ve good reason for praising 
General Buller ” “ But about Home Rule ? ” I asked “ I’m told 

that down here in Kerry they’d kick it aside at once if they only got 
a good Land Bill ’’ “ Don’t you believe it, sir,” he broke out, with that 
" tear m his voice ” which one only hears in the South-west “ Look 
at me, I’ve grown up, and I’ve grown old, longing for it And we 
all long for it” The same with a faimer, one of Sir W Petty’s 
Protestants, near Kenmaie “ We sent up eighty-six members, not to 
argue about Home Rule, but to get it for us Do you think the 
Israelites didn’t want the Promised Land ? And that’s our Promise^ 
Land, and you know, mi, who is the Moses and Joshua m one that’ll 
be preserved to guide us into it”f Meie sentiment, you say , but 
sentiment counts Why, misguided sentiment, helped by the narrow 

* “ My religion enjoins charity, ” said a devout Catholic layman, “ and boycotting seems 
to be a want of charity But sometimes we must prei ent a man from injuring others " 

“ I’ve grown up among this,” said a Catholic dignitary, not a leaguer, “the people 
ha\ e alw ays been suffering btcaubc you m England don t understand things Wo priests 
try to mediate and when we a entnre to hint that wc do know something of indl 
viduals- -of their disposition and their paying power—an agent will often coarsely tell ns 
to stand aside and mind our own business ” “ [f the puests liadn t joined the League, 

half of us would 1m e been shot before now, saul a landlord agent who certamly does 
not love them too well 

f He, like almost all Irish Protestants, was a strict Sabbatarian. His distrust of 
Assistant Land C ommissioners was great “ llie tenant lias no chance with them,” lie 
said “Ihe landlord has bis case clearly set out by an able lawyei Ihe tenant’s real 
gnei ance is lost in a rambling rigmarole that they won t be at the pains to follow out ’ 
His chief grievance, however, was that theg vent fishing on Sunday, asking leave, too, of 
the very man whose land they had come to value ” It is not, of course, the Commis 
sionere’ business to protect the tenant All they haa e to do is to decide whether the 
land is really worth four fifths of the Go\ eminent advance lluis, tho improvements 
(house, &c ) increase the i nine of the and, and therefore warrant them in giv ing 
more On the other hand, if made by tho tenant, these should in equity ensure him the 
land at feuer gears' purchase But many besides the tenants think that the Comnus 
sion should be i Court of Equity “ Ihe League,” a high official told me, “has pretty 
well stopped one kind of land grabbing, the Commissioners must discourage that 
other kind which I call grabbing against themselves ” I found the idea general in 
Kerry, that landlords were eager to force on sales, and that the Commissioners were 
not always careful enough to keep down pnees 
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selfishness of London,* made the elections go wrong last July I’ve 
no space to argue about Home Rule, hut I know it would send such 
a pulse through the extremities, that instead of three small tweed 
mills, Maybury’s m Kenmare, Revmgton’s in Tralee, and another near 
Killamov, being all that keeps manufacture alive in Kerry (for the 
Valentia quarries are closed, and so is the " Carrageen moss factory,” 
that brought € 100 a year to poor ruined Glenbeigh), there would be 
a little mill of some kind in almost every glen 

One more delusion Mr Verschoyle says u Before Mr Gladstone 
touched the land question, there was in Kerry no kgranan crime, and 
all was as it ought to be ” But, as I have shown, secret societies, 
all agrarian, never died out in Kerry Tnere began the Phoenix 
Society, out of which grew Fcmamsm, which longed to throw off the 
English joke because England would not deal with the land question 
All this was long before Mr Gladstone had moved in the matter To 
lay on him the blame of Kerry lawlessness is perhaps the most 
impudent thing that even party rancour has ever attempted f 

Remedies 9 One Kerry M P advises planting, and many acies of 
waste aie good for little else, though many more may be profitably 
worked by peasant owner* Make the properties small enough 
Even Mi Froude (“ Fortnight m Kerry ”) thinks the glens too thinly 
peopled, and the laud not enough divided Kerry could maintain a 
large population, helped during the idle months by little mills (notdarge 
factories , Heaven foibid), and on the coast by curing-houses, training- 
ships, &c Do we want to hold our own among the nations 9 If so, why 
d£we go on casting out the hone and smew of our people 9 You can’t 
get good soldiers out of city slums non his juventus oita pmenlibits 
Emigration ‘there must be, but let it be regulated, and not com¬ 
pulsory Take Glenbeigh, put in a young priest as curate with Father 
Quilter, and when lie has got the confidence of the people, send him 
off at the head of a whole swarm, and let them found another Glenbeigh 
somewhere—say on the Frazer River or in Tasmania or New Zealand \ 

This is perhaps a dream, and like a dream seems a good deal 
of njy visit estates where eiery rent was thrice Griffith, where 
with butter at present prices men were struggling to pay j£6 for the 

* borne Londoneis, chiefly law yen and bankeis, gam by the present s> stem—unjustly 
not only to the nun of Dublin, but at the cost of the whole United Kingdom, which is 
taxed for forcibly holding Ireland down Loudon needs a vast deal of education in this 
matter 

f Yet another delusion “Home Rulo would strip Ireland of capital’ W lione ’ 
The non-reducing landlords have none Mortgagees (mostly London) drain awaj most 
of their income But there is money in Ireland (though not in Kerry), which national 
sentiment will set loose—a sentiment as powerful now as in the olu Arctic days It 
will belike the impulse wlicli Thucydides says was given to art and everything in 
Athens, when the Peisistratids and their “Castle ” were shaken off 

X Don’t suffer it to become like its almost namesake Gltnveagh in Donegal, cleared 
years ago by that ruthless land jobber 4dair, and the people drifted either into work 
houses or town slums, or to America, with hatred in their hearts, theie to be the raw 
material of which dynamiters are made 
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grass of a cow, where the landlord managed to get out from the Board 
of Works a loan for road-making thrice what he paid the tenant, and 
where, when the poor fellow was paid his third, he had to sign a receipt 
for all previous improvements, so that even the house he or his 
father had built might be confiscated It is an evil dream a good deal 
of it—of men “ wntted to death,” of agents’ bitter tongues lashing 
their victims to fury, of other agents, kinsmen to attorneys, shar¬ 
ing the costs, and therefore seeking to multiply them, of €17 Dublin 
writs served where the ordinary €2 10s ejectment process would 
have sufficed, of talhpering with leases, withholding pass-books, tempt¬ 
ing a leaseholder to lay out the wife’s dowry on improvements and 
then coming down on him with a ruinous fine All this can’t be 
pure invention * 

Well, boycotting is, those who are engaged in the struggle 
assure us, a necessary evil The practice is not new, nor confined 
to Ireland, the novelty is its being used to the prejudice of the 
dominant class Of moonlighting no sane man can speak but m 
terms of the very strongest condemn itiou Kerry lads must be 
taught their duty as sternly as must Loudon lads whom a course of 
" penny awfuls ’ has made emulous of Jack Sheppard’s fame Juries 
too, must act on evidence, and they would do so the more readily 
but for the notorious partisanship of some Irish judges Men shrink 
from convicting when they know that sentence will be given m total 
disregard of extenuating circumstances f 

I said it is a deadlock, it is also a dilemma “ Let the Irish first 
show respect tor law and contracts,” cries the London press “ 'VH 
can’t respect your law, it is swmma injin ia,” retorts Ireland, “ and 
the contracts were a delusion and a fraud, landlords’ chicane some¬ 
times makes even the protecting Land Acts a ghastly farce ” 

Well, what is to be done 9 Something soon, for, as matters are 
going on, the character of the people cannot fail to get more and 
more deteriorated What would become of you or me were we for 
years cut off from our profession and its gams, and m full health 
compelled to stand idly by while another bungled through our wprk ? 
And I saw farmers who had been living for years in League huts, 

* “ Nc\ cr nmul just pay me the costs ami I’ll let you ofl this time,” said an agent to 
a man * horn he had processed for ruit, ■which, as it turned out (for the case was sifted), 
he really did not owe at all See the excellent summary of the Land Laws in Mr 
Deane’s 41 Short History of Ireland ” (impartial from a thoroughly English point of view) 
Speaking of the old leases lie says (p 221) “forfeitures occurred daily through the 
neglect of teuants, or the darte i ons maiw/jetncnt of latidloi dn ” Read him for light on the 
whole Irish question For light on Kerry read Sir Charles Russell’s “ New Views of 
Ireland,” new edition 

+ “In Fngland just now,” said a Kerry parson, ‘‘all the odium falls on the moon 
lighters If r ogland knew all, it would certainly fall in part on the land grabbers, 
land grabbing is, under our conditions of life such an odious stab in the dark, such a 
base appeal to the landlord s w eakness, so bad every way ” Look, too, at Chief Baron 
PalJes’s comments on the formation of the Sligo panel Junes must act on evidence, 
but Junes must not be picked, nor should there be fourteen judges on. the Irish Privy 
Council 
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their homes occupied by police-pi otected emergency men Ilow must 
they feel ■> And how must those feel who arc still struggling on, and 
who have to pay at least 10 p c ou their lental for all these extra 
police, besides “ compensation ” foi often imagin try “ injuries ” ? No 
wonder credit is gone, and trust between man and man fast going, 
and the knaves think that because fauneis cWt pay icnts, therefore 
thej need not pay shop debts And this is telling on the moral fibrij. 
That fibre must have been strong indeed to hold out for centuries 
against influences like those recorded m “The Sham Squire” (read 
it, if \ou would understind why lushmen arc what they arc) It 
has held out, but it has suficicd, and now it is exposed to another 
and more subtle set of influences 

There is nothing foi it but to hasten on Home Rule I entered 
Kcr n y thinking that the Home Rule question was less important 
than some others, I came back assured that Home Rule cannot wait 
Ireland wants quiet, but, to quote a farmer’s words, “things won’t 
be quiet till we get oui own Pirliamcnt-men, who’ll soon lay the 
lash on those blackguards’ sides, md we shall cheer them on m doing 
it ” A Home Rule Government would at once get rid of moonlight¬ 
ing, at any rate “ Ah 1 Mi Parnell would stop all that kind of work, 
if only ne got the chance ” “ "Why ? ” “ Because lie would have the 
people with him , and, now, it’s a painful fact, but down here in Keiry, 
ai any rate, lingers the old tradition, that theic must be something 
right, something helpful to the popului (ause at the bottom of whatever 
tile Government sets itself to put down In our view it’s an alien 
Government, remember, and till yesterday it could not possibly be 
just between man and man, because it took all its magistrates from 
one paity Youi Castle machinery may forcibly drive moonlighting 
under, but it will smoulder on, whereas a national Government 
would quickly quench it bv removing the discontent on which it 
feeds ” The speaker was a parson with life-long experience of the 
people and their sympathies 

Bring in Home Rule, then, since it neither means separation, nor 
the beggaring of Ireland, nor the persecution of Protestants, nor 
the establishment of a Rome-ruled State * You believe m Bentham 
here is a clear case of the greatest happiness for the greatest numbej 
You have never jet believed that we Irish were the best judges of 
our own needs, m Church, in education, it has always been the 
same You’ve insisted on giving us what you, from your wholly wiony 
point of view, judyed to be best foi us Change your plan at last 
Have a little faith m us Believe that behind all this agitation there 
# 

* A fenent Catholic told mo “You know our reverence for the Holy Father 
Well, he was suspected of setting himself against tho Parnell Testimonial, to wluoh we 
were actually from some of our altars forbidden m the Tope s name to subscribe We 
showed pretty plainly that if it came to a question between the Pope and Home Rule, 
all our re\erence would not make us give up the latter " , 
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is a reserve force—the quiet tenanty with which people hohl what 
they are assuied is right 

And let Mi Gladstone bring it in, for the immense faith in him, 
the deep love of him, in all these Kerry peasants' minds, no one can 
measure who has not been among them 

1C Ah, but the land question must first be settled, or the landlords 
will be robbed wholesale, and to settle the land question will take time ” 
lies, and surely that's a reason for hist bringing in Home Rule, 
and so putting an cud to tins wietched demoralizing deadlock 
Leave the land question to a Commission of mixed English and 
lush lawvcis and practical men, in whose impartiality both suits 
will have confidence The Commission now sitting is only out of 
inquiry, it has (wc hear) been It lining strange truths, as the Bcsk- 
boiough Commission did before it, and what it has learm d might 
well be the basis of futuic action Meanwhile, let Government 
adopt something like Mr Dillon's ff Plan of Campaign,' f and let it 
make such an arruigcment with the moitgigees as shall enable the 
landloids to await a final settlement 

The all-important thing is to stamp out that lawlessness which 
now burns so fiercely because it feeds on the unsatisfied nation il 
sentiment 

I appeal to educated Englishmen—to men like my old London 
schoolmates and Oxford fellow-students fling aside puty and small 
personal interests Ireland has too long been a parliamentary 
shuttlecock That mode of government (or lather non govern¬ 
ment) is foi hci m ignominy , for England it is not only a 
scandal, but a fatal weakness Hive faith m Ireliud's profis¬ 
sions , do there what you have done with such admit able results, m 
Canada, and henceforth we shall have a contented Iitland, all parties 
being contented be cause each will fit into its natural place, md a 
contented Iieland, remember, means a strong United Kingdom 
Once believe that wc are in earnest, that we have given pledges of 
sincerity—all of us , not the poor fellows only who have been for four 
years out m the cold Ask yourselves how it is possible to govern 
successfully when the state of things is such that a newly appointed 
Government officer could tell me “ Wt found at o <(( that the 
Castle system is quite rotten 7 ” 

* “All 1 I ord 1 andolph,” said a very able Kerr} inaa when I asked would they take 
Home Rule from lum ’ “ We dont believe in him , In has a rat) on every bush. ” The 
reference is to " well dressing ” You will sometimes see a bush near a holy well covered 
with offerings in the sliapL of shreds of coloured lag The Duke of Marlborough's 
brother, it is judged, does not confine his dea otions to a single shnne, but tries any and 
e\ ery one, and yet e\ en for him there is room for repentance He has lmgnense energy , 
he has the courage of his convictions lie is indeed a convert worth making 
f This was written before (lovernment had tried to punish Mr Dillon and his friends 
for vunply following the example set them by Sn M Beach & Co —mz , putting pressure 
on obstinate landlords Well maj the Tones despair after thoBO cro*n examinations of 
their own Chief Secretary, &c 
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Above all, don't lose vom beads The English m a panic are a sight 
to make angels weep Don’t listen to the bray of the London Press, 
kept going by the London mortgagees When you arc told that the 
Irish are repudiatingall just obligations, see what a calm, reasonable man 
of wide experience like Abp Walsh says, and ask yourselves, Is it likely 
that a whole nation, which Sir T Davies so long ago said was specially 
justice-loving, should suddenly, with the certainty of thereby enrag¬ 
ing that sister nation which it is its chief interest to please—nay, 
on whose goodwill its hopes entirely depend—become a nation of 
swindlers 9 That is what my month m Keny taught me must be 
my last word to every true lover of the United Kingdom To the 
landlords and agents my message is “ Listen to reason Think 
who are your true friends See what the Tories have done and will 
do for you Thev’ll treat you as Pitt treated Lord Clare after he’d 
used him to bring about the misnamed Union Give up youi 
mtivismt , which at most is only a century old, for, with ill his 
faults the Trish gentleman of 1782 was Irish, and did not try to be 
West-Bntu>h We would fain not lose vou, it would be our loss 
as well as vours Come before it is too late, and head a movement 
which else will unavoidably crush you out ” 


Hlnh\ SreuiT Pvov\ 

Tins, as 1 saul w as writt< n m Deccmbei I limb's h iv o mov ed on apace but thoir 
(ourso seems to me to liav e 1 ather giv en point to wliat L then s ml th in to make it needful 
for me to alter or to modify Glenbeigh lias hem cleared since I wroL audtheieby I 
trust, the death blow has been given to the lush system of eviction On that subject 
I sh ill speak calmly as I have on all others It is well, i xccpt for tin poor stiffen.!s 
that tin see saw system of a Government that f inn into power on i In —foi jtho sham 
Unionists cry of ‘ Si paratusts ” is a palpable and m too many cas< s i conscious lie 
should end in that way thief Baron Pilles is a tiucr frwud to us Natn nalists 

than poor Sir M beicli When tin res an mfimous, impossible law tin best 

way towards its bang at once struck out of the Statute bool is to c irry it out to the 
strict letter Hie Chief Baron insisted on this, and “tlicf leubcigh atrocity 1 is tin 
result Sir M Beach’s plan Opr/veiv ciruSas irpbt ropOvn nry/ian might ha\ o long kept things 
m itntu quo No doubt Glenbeigh is congested now that the demand lor outside labour 
Ms wholly ceased , send out a swarm, then, under a teetot il pi test and a teetotal doctor 
with a spice of the enthusiasm of humanity, and some Sisters with that tact and lovm^ 
wisdom of which there is such an abundant supply in lush convents Let the folks buy 
their holdings at a strictly fair price , and let the colony bind itself to pay for a few years 
the Government instalments bucli a colony would he an airouda a daughter for evei 
totlieold mother glen The colonists would go away with love instead of hatredmtheir 
hearts , they would be a strength instead of a weakness to what, when we get Home 
Rule, will at last be tin really United Kingdom I hese Glenbeigh people deserve to lw 
practically pitied l hey paid as long as they could , places like theus where rent was 
never even in part paid out of the land, would be sure to feel the pinch first T1 < y 
have made the land, and, therefore, surely their part ownership should lie re*pfftfd 
The Glenbeigh clearance could nntr /unt talen place undo Home Rule 
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V HIGH authority has recently said, “ Thue has been no time at 
-iA which any man ivho had anything to say that might be of use to 
his countrymen, on any of the great questions of the dav, was more 
bound to suy it than now J Impttsscd with a conviction of tins 
truth, and bclicung that the propel oigamration ot our national 
defences, both as regal ds cost and efficiency, is one ol the great ques¬ 
tions of the day, I think possibly I may have something to say 
which raa) be found of use to my countrymen 

It \s ceitamly not at tins time necessary to enlarge on the 
national importance ol a commeuc reckoned by millions of tons of 
shipping, aud by hundreds of millions in value of imports and ex¬ 
ports, or on the imperative necessity +hat is laid upon us of defend¬ 
ing that commerce if we intend to preserve oui existence and our 
Empire All aie agreed upon this, all know that the Navy is the 
weapon by which that successful defence can alone be secured, and 
all turn with anxiety to ascertain its efficiency, and to measure its 
cost 

Though the principil scope of these remarks must necessarily 
embrace subjects icknowledgcd to be purely naval, it will not be 
possible to confine them onlv to those points hitherto dealt with by 
naval administrations Our naval power or force depends on details 
of first-rate importance, which, owing to antiquated traditional ar-* 
raugements aud impel feet perception of modern requiremenfs, are 
left out of the sphere of naval arrangements, though they cannot be* 
detached from naval efficiency It is true, that it is a naval depart¬ 
ment that builds or ought to build the ships required, hut it is not a 
naval department that arms them, nor is it one over which the 
Admiralty has sufficient control The Navy has the whole ocean 
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world for the sphere of its duties and 4br the field of its operations, 
Jiut it depends for its mobility on depots of coal at places which are 
scattered lound the globe, neglected and undefended The rapid 
direction of the Navy at a distance can be effected by means of 
electric cables to all points where our ships are wanted Electric 
communication with these points is essential to a rapid use of those 
cruisers or squadions which will be engaged in the protection of our 
colonies and commerce, yet it is mostly conspicuous by its absence, 
and where it exists it is not in the hands of the Admiralty but in 
those of private companies 

We have seen that, guided by antiquvtcd tradition, the Naval 
Administration has publicly repudiated its responsibility for the two 
first essentials of naval power and has neglected to provide for 
the third The remarks I shall have to make on naval ordnauce 
and on secure depots of coil will apply to the pioeecdmgs of the War 
Office more directly than to the Admiralty as organised at present 

I do not propose to cntci into a statistn al review of the compara¬ 
tive strength of oui own and foreign navies, by giving a nominal 
list of the ships ot wai possessed by each, still less by giving a de¬ 
tailed description of each ship 

I have never seen any such enumeration, or such desei lption which, 
to the great mass of unprofession il readers, would not be more or 
It ■* misleading If, as has been often asserted, you eau prove any¬ 
thing by figures, the statement is never more true than when applied 
to those 1 elating to the naval forces of this or any other country I 
am confirmed m this view by the serious discrepancies to be found 
between the official Navy List and the returns presented to Parlia¬ 
ment by the Admiralty, as well as by discrepancies between those docu¬ 
ments and the very valuable compilation called the Naval Annual, a 
work of great industry and research, for which we aic indebted to 
Lord Brassey, a former Secretary of the Admiralty, who had more 
than any one else the means of accurate knowledge in his hands I 
may say in passing that, while I have every confidence in the accuracy 
of the figures given in his tables, I do not agree with his conclusions, or 
in the view he has taken of the merits of his Naval administration 

Instead, therefore, of a more detailed description of our naval 
forces, which could not really accurately inform any unprofessional 
person, I shall endeavour to give only such a general outline of the 
aggregate naval foicc of the two greatest maritime powers ,pf the 
world—England and France—as can easily be understood by the 
general public In doing so, I have followed chiefly the Naval 
Annual for 1886, already referred to, and compared it with the 
Admiralty return laid before Parliament, and ordered to be printed 
on May 17, 1886, checked by comparing them both with the official 
Navy List for July of that year 
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Foi the sake of convenience, and to accentuate the different c 
between ships intended principally, if not exclusively, for fighting 
great battles afloat, the navies of the world are divided into 
ariuouicd and unarmoared ships The former may be called battle¬ 
ships, aud the latter arc designed for cruising the police of the seas, 
md othei pui poses, principally, on oui side of the Channel, for the 
dt fence of our commerce, but on the other side for the destruction 
oi that comracice and of every unarmed md defenceless town or 
position exposed to such attacks 

The armoured ships of England being of all dates since 1860, the 
offspring of various intentions, the result of continual progiess in 
the art of destruction and of mechanical knowledge and experience, 
represent everything, from a ship of 1,210 tons displacement to 
one of 11,900 Tins variety of size entails, of course, every 
vancty ol offensive and defensive power, speed aud coal dnduiance 
included 

I think every one will agree with me that it is impossible to 
comp ire, tor any useful purpose, a list of seventy-three of such 
heterogeneous slaps paraded by the Admiralty, with a list of sixty- 
seven ships given in the Naval Annual, on the authority of the 
l*tench Minister of Marine, varying m size from 1,420 to 11,M)0 
tons, entailing, of course, proportionate diffidences ot offensive and 
defensive powei, speed, and coal endurance A further difficulty an 
lucking a useful comparison is to be found m the fact that not only 
do the types of the slaps aud the numbers included in their respective 
tvpts differ, but the official lists given above include on both sides 
a laige number of ships which aie quite unsuited for the purposes 
of modern warfare, plated with armour utterly incapable of keeping 
out modern projectiles, of low speed, feebly armed, of little coal* 4 
c ndurancc, and ill adapted to sea-gomg purposes We at least have 
(tghteeu such slaps to deduct from the Admiralty list, and, though 
it is not possible to speak with equal certainty of tlic deductions we 
ought to make from the French Minister of Marine's list, he 
acknowledges eight to be of no further piobablc use, and very 
likely there are six or eight others that are thoiouglily obsolete 

It is a remarkable fact that the lists of both countries still reckon 
amongst their armoured ships—one the Resistance , the other the 
Pioiectriu, both of which have been rendcied unserviceable by " 
torpedo experiments 

Making the deductions that, according to the best information 
attainable, should be made from both these lists, the numbers of 
the ironclads of the two countries may be stated approximately at 
fifty-five for England, and fifty one for France Without going mto 
further detail, taking everything into consideration, giving due weight 
to all the circumstances which affect the comparison, and assuming 
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that tne designs of the naval constructors ou each side of the Channel 
will fairly fulfil the intentions of each administration (a matter of 
interminable dispute, and which nothing but an experiment carried 
to destruction can settle), the lionclad foice of England is, on the 
whole, rather supenoi to that of France alone A combination of 
the n ivj of that Power with any other would completely reverse ±he 
position It must be cleaily understood, that the number and types 
of the dups of each nation, on which this opinion is founded, include 
ships biuldmg and those not completed, that bytai the moic formid¬ 
able ships ire m that category, and that it is stated that piogress in 
the building of some of the largci French ships lias been suspended 

There is on oui side (and it must seriously detract from the 
assumed superiority cieditcd to our nonclad force) the. circumstance 
that some confusion or mystification exists as to the coal endurance 
of several of these war vessels Amongst the nonclad ships now 
building aie some partially piotected with iron-plating, ciedited with 
a coal enduiauce of 8,000 knots at a speed of ten knots per hour, 
though the' aie only of 5,000 tons displacement, weighted with 
arrnoui, and carrying a heavy armament and equipment, with 900 
tons of i oal, they are to attain a speed of eighteen knots, and have 
the coal cnduiancc above stated This, I haie no doubt, is the 
estimate nadc by the naval architect who designed them, and I have 
no 1 cans of disputing it, but a compinson may be made of what 
haa been done w ith what has been promised Two ships of war, of 
somewhat similar type, the hnpu u me and the IViu sjntt, with a 
displacement of about 7,500 tons, arc credited with a spped of seven¬ 
teen knots, a stowage of coal of 1,200 tons, and a coal endurance 9 f 
7 300 knots at ten knots speed I will quote the statement of the 
Seeretai v of the Admiralty concerning these ships — 

11 These vessels were laid down in the yeir 1881 They were designed to 
uarr) at their best trim only 400 tons ol coal, or lorty eight hours’ consump¬ 
tion it low speed They had i reserve of double that quantity, but of course 
at a greater displacement They h id an armour belt of about 7 ft 6 in 
wide, of which it was intended 3 ft hn should bo above and 4 ft 3 m 
below water when at their best trim Tied by a nanow margin such as 
stated, it would be naturally supposed that extra circumspection would be 
used in keeping their weights down, but the re /erse w as the case Between 
L881 and 1880 a great idvance was nude m gunnery and machinery Pro¬ 
posal after proposal was m ide to alter and add to the armament md engines, 
until when the ships were completed, it was discovered that their weight was 
430 tons greater than intended When sent to sea with then bunkers full 
the armour was only 8 in above water Remembering how shot ncochetted 
when it struck the Water, one was piompted to vsk of wli it use weic the 
7 ft of under water armour which those vessels carried, and for which the 
country had paid some quarter of a million ” 

Much the same defects arising from similar causes exist in other 
classes of,ships, and there is nothing an the speeds or in the state- 
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meats of coal given, that can be relied on to prove that any one of 
our numerous ships of war could cross thfe Atlantic from England to 
New York at a speed of 13 5 knots, much less at the maximum speed 
ol seventeen knots lately recorded of the Umbria But for all the 
pm poses ot defence, the Admiralty ought to have some such ships m 
its own hands, not depending on the possibility of luring them when 
wanted 

The unarraoured ships of each n,i\y differ as, much fiom any in¬ 
dividual type and fiom those adopted by then rivals as do the armoured 
ships, and whole* clasps of numerous ships arc excluded from auy 
place amongst this list on both sides No plate is found there for 
yachts, tiansports, suivcjing slaps, gun-boats, and gun-vessels of every 
variety of sue and t>pc, ships for harbour seiviee, uid torpedo boats 
The latter will be lcfcircd to scpaiatcl} 

Thus limited we have, aeeoidmg to the Naval Annual, 120 un- 
aimoured ships—not so many aie given in the pailnmcntarv leturn— 
varying m size and in eveiy other quality from 000 to 7,"300 tons of 
displacement, and in speed fiom 925 to 19 knots—that is, 19 knots is 
the estimated maximum speed of foui torpedo eruisiis not yet com¬ 
pleted Fiom this total of 120, huge deduction mud be made, 
Foity seven ot fins number cannot obtain a speed of 12 knots, 
and could not drive ofl oi capture any swift stiamer, now cm lightly 
armed, bent on the dcsti uc tion of o ir commtice, md of the 7 j lcrn.uu- 
ing who can exert a speed of 12 kno f s and upwards, mam uc worn out 
and inefficient ( 

On the French list we find, limited in the same way, 120 
uparmoured slaps, varvmg from 70 to 7,100 tons of displacement, 
and m speed from 7 to 22 knots "Very laigc deductions must be 
made from this list It is quite doubtful whether nine sea-going 
torpedo ships of 70 tons and 22 knots speed should not be more 
properly included amongst the torpedo bo.its, lather than amongst 
cruisers, doubts having be cn east on their sea going qualities, but they 
are certainly capable of doing incalculable mischief to passing traders 

If, then, we remove to another list these nine small but swift 
vessels, and deduct them, as w ell as 4 % ships unable to realize a 
speed exceeding 12 knots, we find 68 French ships to be langed 
against 77 English 

In considenug the torpedo foice of the two countries, and 
remembering that those building are included in the numbers given, 
we shall find that England has of all classes 181, varying in 
length from 150 to 63 feet, of which 88 arc built, and 93 building, 
their speed varies fiom 15 to 22 knots This maximum has been 
attained on the measured ■mile by one ship Most of the other 
speeds given are estimated, and will probably be nearly, if not quite, 
realized * # 
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Franco has, of all clas«es, including the tune so-called sea-going 
torpedo cruisers, built and building, 198, varying m length from 
133 to 70 feet, the speed of which, excepting that of the nine 
leraft already referied to, is not given eithei by the Admiralty 
Return or m the Naval Annual They will probably, like our own 
boats, attain very neatly the speed promised for them 

The small unclassified ai moiued ships of both countries, very 
numerous, and useless as iruiseis, of old and bad types, of weak 
armaments, of slow speed, and chiefly of wood, might cadi render 
some service m their own waters, and need not be further referred 
to, with the exception of 28 English steel oi iron gunboats, admir¬ 
ably adapted for defensive woiks in our own watcis, but with no 
great range of operation 

I should state as my opinion, leaving others to judge what it 
may be woith, that in fighting power the unarmouml slaps of 
England are decidedly supenor to those of out mals, but it the 
raison d\trt ol the French Navy is, is has been frequently stated 
in that country, md by none more powerfully and categorically 
than by the French Minister of Marine, the widcspieid, thorough 
destruction of British commerce, md the pitiless and remorseless 
ransoming of every undefended and accessible town in the British 
dominions, regardless of my s>( ntiment ilities, or such rubbish as 
tl laws ol w u, and the usages of civilized nations, md if at least 
one of the raison s d’etre of the Butisli navy is to defeat those 
benevolent intentions, and to defend that commerce ou which 
depends out national existence and impel lal greatness, then I fear 
that perhaps they have picpared to leahzc then purpose of lcmorse- 
less destruction rather better, than we have ours of successful 
preservation 

It would I think, not be difficult to show that the approximate 
equality in armed lone between the two nations is in reality an 
enormous advantage to the 1’oWer that has the least to defend, and 
that the twenty additional fast cruisers called for by Lord Charles 
Beresford would hardly redress the balance But mv space is too 
limited to enter into such details 

The expenditure on shipbuilding and machinery is stated in the 
Naval Annual to be, from 1861 to 1885 inclusive—for England, 
£34,337,000, for France, £23,000,000 (in iound numbers), but it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the larger expenditure by 
England of eleven millions signified anything like that amount of 
greater efficiency The accounts of expenditure are differently kept 
an the two countries, and we should have to enter into a \ery con¬ 
tentious subject indeed—viz, the relative merits of each of the ships 
produced by this expenditure—before wc could form a just comparison 
of the result It would be also a great mistake to suppose that none 
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but a liiitish Admiralty liad committed blunders or mystified their 
rcspcctive legislatures On the contrary, the French Ministers of 
Marine have often justly deserved the charges brought against them 
of vi< illation, errois of judgment, and change of purpose The* 
difficulties of the problem ha\c been for them, as well as for us, 
stumbling-blocks, and causes of waste of money 

Those difficulties were vciy leal, but at any rate on our side of the 
Channel they were not fairly met, and though now, m 1887, at least 
i balance, though fai from a decisive one, has been established 
between the fighting ships of the two countries, m our favour, it was 
othciwise for many a long year, and never more seriously against us 
than in the autumn of 1881 Even that might have been borne 
without any overpoweiing sense of nulign ition,if we had been shown 
the actual state of the case That was revealed to us, not by a eleai 
nid ungarbled offici il statement of facts, but by the cffoits of the 
Press, especially by those of the Pal/ Mull GazctU , by public discus¬ 
sion, and by the unceasing demonstrations of professional men and 
the highest authouties in naval architecture On the contrary, it 
must be rcmembeied, as a warning of what may h ippen to us again, 
that an obstinate defence was made by the Admiralty, they stigma¬ 
tized those who uiged the public to consider seriously tlic alarming 
condition of the Navy, as evil-minded panic mongers, but ill in vain, 
they had to surrender at last, to acknowledge deficiencies and short¬ 
comings which they had hitherto denied or concealed, and to ask for 
millions to place the Navy in that condition of efficiency which they 
had hitherto asserted was its normal state 


The result tint has followed this large mcieasc on the ordinary 
expenditure for the last two jears, and which has enabled me to 
make a perhaps somewhat favourable statement of oui naval con¬ 
dition, is the measure of the dangerous position we have been in foi 
some years If two years’ strenuous efforts, if the extra expenditure 
wrung from a reluctant Naval Administration have only placed us 
lit such a restricted position of efficiency, what must have been our 


condition in 1884 ? Not m i state of profound peace, as has often 
been recklessly isserted, but with the burning questions of Russian 


annexations m Asia, of our 1 gyptian occupation, of wars waged by 
Iiance m Tonqum, in China, aud Madagasc ar, where we bad interests 

l ,owtr —then and non open or 
moment^ In r tap,t Into ■* fcarful ™nflagrat.on at any 
to -wsert that the T T'T'’ tllOUBh We thl-n m a position 

-t the head of tl! A t “i" 100 " ‘ ll<! C0un< ll of tlic 

of high distinction d !“ lr “ lty ! anKM 6 whom were to be found offloora 
ophmnts' , and re P ut ation, could not and did not share the 

Naval \dmmilnir * T CmU ““ wbo " erc the »P°hesmcn of 

, anc now we know, from a letter published in 


* 
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the Times, that tht Senior Naval Lord at that date differed 
essentially from the poliey pursued There is no mistaking the 
inference that the uaval officer specially selected to advise the 
civilian Minister must have stated his opinion, and that opinion 
was overruled and disregarded I wish partn ulaily to draw the 
attention of my leaders to tins fact Tht nival officers who con¬ 
stitute the Boaid of Admiralty ait* selected and placed in that 
position to do as the First Lord tells them m the first place , but also, 
m the second place, to give the civilian tint inform ition u Inch he 
cannot possibly have ou professional mat ten Information so given 

on such mattcis undoubtedly takes the tonn ot advice, even when it 
is not asked for, md the confidence of tin public in the Naval 
Administration of the day is largely and freely given to the Minister 
at its head, because, though he is necossauly ignorant ou many 
important items of navil knowledge, tlicj arc aware that that 
» knowledge can be md ought to be supplied by his naval council 
The two most important naval functionaries aic the First Sea Loid 
and the Controller of the Navy , the armament, manning, discipline, 
and distribution of the fleet, &.c, arc the special duties of his 
department, and, together with the Controller of the Navy, lie has 
to pass judgment—I admit a judgment liable to be overruled bv 
the civilian chief—on the design and construction ot ships 

On all the puiely tcchnual points relating to these subjects his 
decision ought to be supreme Next to him the most important 
official is now a naval officer—the Controllei of the Navy If he 
have the requisite ability and knowledge of business, it will be a great * 
advantage to the Fust Lord that he should be a professional man On 
.the purely technical points of what relates to the material of the 
Navy, he is m the saint position with legard to ships, stores, 
machinery, management of the dockyards, Lc , as that occupied by 
the First Sea Lord, with regard to the pa sound of the Navy Each 
of them have a laige staff of professional and technical experts under 
them, and both of them are responsible to the First Lord, but tof 
him only, for their actions It is, I think, a great misfortune, which 
dftunot be too soon remedied, that the lesponsibilities of these two 
* officers to Parliament is not recognized and enforced 

After Parliament has voted the supplies for the Navy, the distri¬ 
bution of expenditure under the several votes and the condition ot 
out naval force depend much on the advice given to the First Lord 
by these two officers It seems evident, therefore, that they should 
give, not only to him, but to Parliament, some account of their acts, 
and some explanation of the results obtained bv the expenditiirc^they 
have directed 

The one thing which can secure the usefulness ot their ^position, 
and save them from being mere functionaries of the First Lord, is 
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that they should present to him, for publication with the Navy 
estimates, a yearly report in detail of the actual state of the depart¬ 
ment 01 ci which they preside, of what has been done with the ex- 
pendituic 1 elating to that department, of the improvements made or 
to lit made, of the savings possible, or of the increased expenditure 
necessary foi efficiency These reports should show conclusively 
how far m then opinion the state of the I$tvy with regard to their 
respective departments was efficient and adequate for the calls made 
upon it, and for future contingencies None of the sublets which 
had engaged the attention of these two ofhccis should be omitted 
These reports ought to be thoroughly discussed between themselves 
and the First Lord Nothing should be found m them like petu¬ 
lance, fault-finding, 01 insubordination If the views of these officers 
should be found, iftcr discussion, explanation, and amendment, so in¬ 
compatible with those of the Fust Loid that the officers could not 
sigfi them, thev would of com sc resign the office they held, and the * 
reason foi si it h lcsignation would be stated m Pirliament This alone 
would, after what lus pissed, give the public confidence m the asser¬ 
tions, sometimes recklessly mult bj parli uruntaiy officials, that their 
naval aduseis, men of the highest position in then profession, entirely 
agreed with the opinion or with the statements they liael just made 
The naval experts would most carefully consider the advice they 
gave,with the knowledge that it might be discussal and cuticiml in the 
House of Commons The pailiamcntarj exponents of naval policy 
would think twice ere they disicgarded the counsels of their piofes- 
sionaladvisers, when they knew tint their reasons foi so doing must 
be given and criticized Ample secuntv could, L am sure, be found 
that the authouty and responsibility of tin Cabinet Minister, the. 
First Lord of the Admiralty, should be supreme, but I am equally 
confident that the whole object for which his council is selected can¬ 
not be secured in "any other way than by an annual report such as I 
have described If such reports be consideicd unnecessary, the council 
*is unnecessary too We have been without that publicity and rc 
sponsibihty which is here arivoc vted , have we secured the primary 
objects of ulmmistiation, efficiency uid economy? The answer Is 
only too obvious After the expendituic of many extra millions 
during the last two years we have not an adequate Navy, and as to 
economy, hear the moderate and judicious view taken by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Admiralty on the subject 

“ Great efforts had m quite recent years been made, and would be 
made, to place the Navy in the stiongest possible position He was 
bound, however, to say that spasmodic efforts would never provide an 
efficient Navy He hoped, further, that the costly warning afforded 
by these ships* would induce present and future Boards of Admiralty 
* lmpirteute and War*pite, already referred to 
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to make up their minds when they laid down a ship to complete their 
plan, push foiwud the constiuction, and allow no material changes 
Apart fioni the ship s qualities being injured by the alterations made 
during her constinotion, the extra cost involved was a most senous 
item The Hoir-e of Commons were infoinud that the lnipCriense 
would cost 6161,000, whereas 6338,000 had been alicady expended 
upon her Such a policy as lie had indicated icquired great moral 
courage on the First Lord s part, lor it would ibsorb so much money 
annually to complete in two or three ycirs t ft w ships m hand, that 
he nould be prevented from coming down to the House and itinounc- 
mg *i grand building, but really paper, progiammc He beluved the 
policy of thq present Boaid would be to complete quickly those on 
hand, and before the ships were laid down every plan of detail 
i connected with their construction should be determined upon, so 
that no matcnal altei ition would be illouul duimg < onsti uetiou 
“ The present Board found tlu mselvcs left with a rc spoil si 
bility of pioudmg no less a sum than 66,500,000 tor vessels 
begun by previous Boaids, but not completed, of which 63,200,000 
had to be found next yen and the yen aftci Alternately starving 
and feeding the Navy was i costly pioeccdmg One of the most 
disagiecablc duties that lie had bad m his brief experience m office 
had been to feel compelled to concur in the expenditure of 610 000 
and .630,000 upon vessels of 2,000 tons, with a maximum speed ol 
onlv ten or eleven knots Ilad adequite provision been mule fee 
an annual supply of new slaps, the money thus w isteel on old vessels 
would have been ivulible towards the construction of modem eiaft 
Another difficulty msmg fiorn the v icillatuig policy of which he was 
speaking, was that the doekvards had not then resources used m an 
economical mannci Building a number of ships one year, and few 
or none the next, threw at times numbers ol the workmen into com- 
paiativc idleness by the want of regulantv of employment for tlm 
different trades The neglected state m which the Navy was three 
vears ago icquned a sudden accession of numbers to the muster-roll, 
the mcieasc in four veais bung from 17,000 to 21,000 men That 
high pressiuc could not continue lienee discharges had been and 
would still be necessary, for while doing justice to the men of tin 
dockyards, they were bound to oonsidei the interests of the tav- 
payeis An excess of men at the dockyards meant the cicition 
of work merely for the sake of finding employment, and not from its 
necessity As an illustration going round the doekvards, he was so 
struck bv the vast number of boilers stored away, most of them of an 
obsolete pattern, that he caused a stock-taking to be made, and it 
would surprise them to hear that they had upw lrds of 150 boilers m 
stock, some of them manufactured as far back as 1857, and a large 
number now obsolete, the whole costing something like £130,000 
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"The starvation of the Navy had involved the country in enormous 
loss in the war panics that had from time to time occurred These 
panics prose mainly through the feeling that the Navy was inefficient 
Ships were bought m haste to be altered or fitted at great expense 
Ife had one m his mind now which they boitght and paid jC 60,000 
for, then spent £100,000m fitting her out, and after a short com¬ 
mission of three years she was again at the dockyards, and a further 
150,000 would be expended on her 
“ Political exigencies had had too much influence upon naval affairs 
Boards of Admiralty, anxious to pose as the promoters of great fleets, 
had laid down the keels of many \essels, giving them a name on 
the Navy List, and there they had stood, deluding themselves and 
misleading the countiy into the belief that a fleet was actually build¬ 
ing By the adoption of such a policy vessels had been six, eight,$ 
nine, and ten years in course of construction Between the date at 
which the ship was designed and the keel laid down, and the date 
of her final completion, such changes and advances had been made 
m armour, guns, and machinery, that before the vessel was ready 
for her trial trip she had become obsolete in design and construction, 
and more fitted for the ship-breaker’s yard than to be sent to carry 
the British flag into foreign waters Where such delay had occurred 
in building vessel, atttmpts had been madp to introduce modern 
improvements, and senous alterations were thus made m the original 
designs of the \esscls as they progicsscd Thus it had come to pass 
that vessels designed tei a certain purnosc, with a certain draught 
and a gnen speed, had failed in all three requirements 

“ The difficulty was with the system that had grown up, but the 
work of reform was in progress At the same time, through the 
extra liberality of Pailiament within the last three years, leeway was 
being made up Apart from the vessels that were already in commis¬ 
sion, practically a new and most powerful fleet of some thirty vessels 
would be completed during the forthcoming year, justifying the 
opinion as to our naval supremacy recently expressed by the First 
Lord They could not, however, stay their hands The wisest 
economy was to build new slaps, regularly, steadily, and quickly, year 
Oy year, providing a fixed Naval Budget, and replacing vessels that 
become worn out or beyond repair, or obsolete No wise shipowner 
failed to set aside a depreciation fund Of one thing he was con¬ 
vinced, that over and abo\e every other consideration speed m a 
seaway would play the most important part in any future naval war¬ 
fare A seagoing vessel of the greatest speed, armoured or un¬ 
armoured, would be the most efficient fighting vessel of the future 
France recognized this ail important fact She evidently felt that 
she could not compete with onr heavy-armoured ships, and she was 
therefore devoting her efforts to the building of fast unarmoured 
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cruisers to destroy a mercantile marine It was the duty of the 
English Government to meet those efforts, and to protect that com¬ 
merce which was the heart blood of the nation ” 

I can add nothing to these extracts they show clearly that neither 
efficiency nor economy h is followed the old system of irrespon¬ 
sibility and concealment All that the Srcretaiv of the Admiralty 
has said about panics, irregular working, dawdling over ships, wrong 
designs, and promises not performed, has been reuciatcd again and 
again by all persons who have looked at the subject without official 
spectacles (I admit it has never been so well said as by Mr For- 
wood), but hitherto without result I'hc suigeons have indeed 
probed the wound, ind Mr Foi wood’s statements have shown how 
deep it is, but wliat set urity lias the country that men like Mr 
» Ritchie or Mr Forwood will conduct the refoims they have seen to 
be necessary ? An accident may dismiss them to-moirow It is even 
a serious danger that a Stcretary of the Admnalty should displiy 
remaikabli ability, lie is in that case almost ccitain to be mpved 
to some more sinning parliamentary position, and the Navy again 
to be abandoned to the representatives of a vicious and worn-out 
system 

I have spoken of the two principal Naval members of the 
Admnalty Council, and have given a very faint outline of the work 
1 cy should perform, and of the amount of public responsibility 
which should rest upon them 

The third chief ofbeer of the Admiralty Council, the Financial 
Secretary, has a wider, a more serious and practical range of duties 
than even the two Naval experts to whom I h ive refei red \l ithout 
good finance all good admimstiation is impossible, and, to quote tin 
woids ot Lord Erassey when he occupied that post, “ no regulations 
could give him higliCi responsibilities than he actually bears, or 
confer on him greater powers of qpntrol than those with which he is 
already invested ” It is Ins duty, with a very large staff under 
him, to collect and bring to account every item of expenditure in¬ 
curred in every department, to cbpck it by the estimates, to control 
it, and to focus it from time for the information and guidance of the 
First Lord He is, besides, the parliamentary representative of tin 
Navy in the House of Commons, and very generally the exponent of 
its policy He is always so when the First Lord, as frequently 
happens, is m the House of Lords 

Now I think it self-evident that the wastefulness, and its resulting 
inefficiency, which the Financial Secretary has shown to have existed 
for so many years past did escape the control of the ‘House of 
Commons m a very remarkable manner A Naval 'debate was gene¬ 
rally the most futile of all parliamentary performances, and was 
scrambled through at odd hours and times m a most perfunctory 
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maimer The reason is not fai to seek These estimates, the 
foundation of the appropriation account "which is examined yearly by 
the Commissioner', of Public Accounts, hare been hitherto presented 
to Parliament m a foim so confused, mystifying and unintelligible 
as to disgust and dissuade any one from attempting the task of 
cutieisni and control 

We therefore find ourselves in rathei a perplexing position It 
lias become evident that expenditure lias not given us its corre¬ 
sponding value m efficiency produced, therefore, say the false 
economists, reduce the expenditure, and save the amount of waste, 
regardless of efficiency IClns really seems, as far as we aic yet 
acquainted with the cause of Lord Randolph ChuiclulPs resignation, 
the logic of his action But the true economist says “ See that 
your expenditure does produce the efficiency expected from it, the 
money will not then be wasted, md the expenditure miy be 
reduced ” Mr Forwood has vciy well put the case in a speech he 
recently made at Liverpool He showed, as a man of business, how 
the very first principles of managing a concern with commercial 
success had bt en neglected by the Admiralty, how, from slum 
economy, they omitted to consider the depreciation to which all 
ships and cargoes are liable, and, failing to pi ovule yearly the 
amount to meet it, left the countiv with a diminished stock and a 
necessity for larger demands of public money in futuie years lie 
is a true economist, and he points out that when this forced ex¬ 
penditure has met the wants which his picdccessois had allowed to 
accumulate and to which thev have already pledged the country, 
the Admiralty will be able to make reductions The last Naval 
Estimates amounted to thirteen and a quarter millions, and Mi For¬ 
wood says that lie is m hopes to effect a large saving in future 
years of this figure I quote from that speech, which is full of 
practical wisdom —“ At the outset, let me say that, in my opinion. 
Lord George Hamilton will, m Ins place in Paihament, be able in 
duo time to submit Naval Estimates which will show a substantial 
reduction from toe estimates placed before Parliament by our prede 
cessors m office If to the proposed expenditure of our predecessors 
we add the amount of obligations which have matured this year, but 
for which they made no provision, then I say our diminution of 
expenchtuie will not only be substantial, but I think I may safely 
add, it will be large You may remember that Lord Ripon's Naval 
Budget amounted to close upon XI 3,000,000, and that Mr Hibbert 
intimated even more might he required if shipbuilders pushed on 
with the" new warships The woik has been hurried forward, and 
more money is Required this year , s0 that I feel I am within the 
mark when I estimate the total naval outlay for 1887 at thirteen 
and a quarter millions Our sketch estimates for next year will, as 
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I have already Rtated, show a large saving on this figure I submit that 
no one can form a reliable opinion upon the comparative extravagance 
or economy of a Naval Budget by taking the amount in its aggregate 
What is required is an examination in detail of the items that go 
to form the total amount I venture to say, as a business man, 
that theie is not one item of work proposed for next year that 
ought to be left undone, or that, -viewed as a matter of true 
economy, ought not to be carried out I draw a distinction between 
work and expendituie I must confess that the present Admiralty 
mode of performing woik is expensive" 

He gives a forcible illustration ot what*he calls the false economy 
winch ruled at the Admiralty for many years past, in their total 
neglect to provide for depreciation, and thus throwing the burden of 
the natural decay that takes place upon future vears The extract 
that follows is of extreme importance, as showing the effect of that 
sham economy which he so wisely deprecates — 

“ As regards Army expenditure, I have very little kuowledge beyond 
the outlay over the guns and munitions of war with which that de¬ 
partment has to furnish our fleet As to this item, I can say that 
from 1881 to 188(> requisitions were made by the Admiralty upon 
the War Office to the extent of about six millions of money, and that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being only sanctioned 
something like foui millions The result natuially has been that 
we have had ships completed, waiting for their guns, and an insuf¬ 
ficient supply of ammunition This, I have no doubt, will lead to 
tilt necessity of a supplemental vote this yeai on the part of the Wai 
Office Of one thing I am certain—that is, that politicians of all 
parties will support the policy of maintaining our services in a posi¬ 
tion of efficiency ” 

I am not wrong, therefore, in asserting that all Mr Porwood’s 
remarks, and much more which limited space forbids me from entei 
mg upon, distinctly prove the total want of parliamentary or any 
other control over Naval expenditure No such instances as he has 
•quoted, respecting the cost of ships owing to delay m construction, 
the improvident omission of any provision foi depreciation, the 
total failure of many ships to realize the intentions of their designs, 
could have occurred if parliamentary control had been exercised, and 
that control could not be, and was not exercised, because it lacked 
the necessary information, and why ? Because, either designedly or 
negligently, the Admiralty took efficient measures to blind, and 
mystify their masters If the Navy Estimates were confused; and 
unintelligible, the exposition of Naval policy was equally past com¬ 
prehension Year after year I have studied both, and the only 
conclusion I could come to was, that if I could understand little about 

VOL LI t 
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that huge and dreary volume, its compilers and expounders under¬ 
stood even less 

The results of the expenditure voted in the Navy Estimates foi one 
year ought to have been clearly shown to the House of Commons m* 
the following year This was nominally done by the appropriation 
account, which, however, only followed the confused arrangements of 
the body of the Navy Estimates, and accounted for the expenditure 
only so far as that information extended Now, nearly all the in¬ 
formation a member of Parliament or the public in geneial would 
require in order to judge what results had been pioduced by the 
grants of money appropriated to the Navy is thrown together, without 
order and without method, m an Appendix, extending over nearly 
100 pages (the Estimates proper for 1886 occupying 116), and with 
that Appendix the examiners of public accounts have nothing to do, 
and consequently never referred to it No one, without an amount of 
labour of which, having tried it, I cannot speak without un¬ 
mitigated horror, can arrive at even an approximate result of what 
the money voted by Parliament has really produced 

Now, as one .deeply interested m the efficiency of the Navy, truly 
the right arm of our country, deeply and earnestly sympathizing 
with the heavy burden which the maintenance of such a right arm 
imposes upon the tax-paying public, I feel bound to look beyond 
the caies and the wants of the present moment No one can be 
more com meed than I am that if the present administrators of 
Naval affairs rcmaiued for some years in office, we could get on, 
with some friction and some difficulty, and that a result not 
altogether unsatisfactory might be attained But, considering the 
uncertain tenure of office which our parliamentary system entails, 
that the best men the country possesses are here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, that the “ Outs ” arc to-day, as always, roaring round the 
“ Ins," with the sole object of displacing them by any means fair or 
fool, what I would ask is this, is it wise to leave the continuation 
of such a system as I have indicated to the chapter of political 
accidents ? Ought not matters to be so arranged as to make it 
impossible for such defaults as Mr Forwood has laid his hands upon 
to occur again ? Much has been done both by the former short¬ 
lived Conservative Admiralty and by the present I wish I could, 
as an old public servant, adequately express both to Mr Ritchie and 
to Mr Forwood mv sense of the benefit they have conferred on the 
country, and this I say with all impartiality, as in general politics 
I do not belong to their party * 

Many most useful re-arrangements have been made, but more 
remains to do, and before a proper system of Admiralty finance 
can be brought to bear upon Admiralty expenditure, a total reform 
and recasting of Naval accounts—by which I mean the Navy Estimates 
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and the appropriation accounts—must be carried out To give in an 
article in tins Kcview a detailed exposition of how this should be 
Mone is not feasible I will, however, attempt a slight sketch of the 
lines it should follow At present the Navy Estimates are divided 
into seventeen separate votes, relating to all subjects on which money 
is required, but they are mixed up m the most extraordinary and 
incomprehensible manner There are m reality three great sources 
of Naval expenditure first, that incurred on the personnel of the 
Navy, and everything without which that perwnrul could not exist, 
second, the materiel of the Navy, and everything without which that 
matenel could not exist, third, the non-cffective service, which 
includes civil and military pensions, half-pay, and other sundries of 
that nature 

There is besides this an expenditure for services non-naval, which, 
if it should remain on the Navy Estimates, must continue to form a 
fourth division 

The estimated expenditure for these divisions is thus arranged (or 
mis-arrauged) for the year 1886-87 — 

The votes relating to the fust great division, or personnel, of the 
Navy are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, various parts of 11, 12 and 13, and 
part of 14 

The votes relating to the second great division, the materiel, of 
the Navy, aie vote 6, vote 10 in two sections, part of vote 11, and 
part of 14 

The third division, the non effective service, is comprised m two 
votes, 15 and 10 

Vote 17 is appropriated to services non-naval it might very well 
be handed over to the Army Estimates 

In this year the gross expenditure proposed for the several 
divisions was 


Personnel —First division 
Matenel —Second division 
Non effective—'Third division 
Non Naval—Fourth division 


£5,296,182 

5,583,522 

2,250,753 

313,003 


The two first divisions include every expense incurred either about 
men or materials, without which neither could exist, or without 
which no fleet could be built, repaired, manned, maintained or 
equipped, they therefore include the whole expense incurred upon the 
effective service of the Navy, the gross aggregate of which amounts 
to 11,284,784 

This total may be divided into any number of votes for the con¬ 
venience of discussion in the House of Commons, and so as to give 
as much detail as is considered essential for discussion and adminis¬ 
tration It may be, for instance, convenient that separate votes 
should show the cost of the Marines, that of clothing, victualling, 

t 2 
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and taking care of the Navy in sickness and in health, the expense 
and amount of the reserves, &c &c , but all these items should be 
brought together The votes that profess to give the medical 
expense of the Navy, or its victualling or its clothing cost, should 
follow one another, and no unnecessary difficulty should thwart the 
endeavours of the public to ascertain the whole cost of any item of Naval 
expenditure The same remarks apply with even more force to the 
votes relating to the material division of the Navy, where more than 
anywhere else reform and economy are needed and can be practised 
What is advocated is, the grouping together of all votes relating to 
the same subject But each subdivision of a vote should contain the 
whole amount required for that subdivision, and that everything 
calculated to throw light on the results intended to be produced by 
the proposed expenditure should appear in the body of the estimates, 
where they will be subjected to the Appropriation Act and the 
criticism of the Commissioners of Public Accounts It will be 
■obvious that nothing like this is either attempted or achieved by the 
present form of Navy Estimates The votes relating to the same 
■subject are scattered throughout the book, the details often given in 
the body of the estimate are unessential and unimportant, while the 
■appendixes are full, without system, of the most important matter 
It is to be presumed that the object of presenting an estimate of 
expenditure to Parliament is to tell that body how it is intended to 
spend the money it is asked to grant, and to enable it to exercise 
-some contiol over the demands made upon it This it is quite im¬ 
possible for it to do now, without an intimate knowledge, possessed 
by few, of a mass of unclassified professional detail, which knowledge 
the present form of estimates, while professing to give it effectually, 
withholds 

Any member of Parliament or of the general public would find 
that by this re-arrangement he had gained an immense step, he 
would find together in one group all that he wants to know about 
everything connected with the personnel of the Navy, and everything 
together in another group that he wants to know about dockyards, 
private work for the Admiralty, machinery, repairs, buildings, &c &c 

The Secretary of the Admiralty would find his way smoothed over 
many difficulties experienced m passing the Navy Estimates through 
the House of Commons, and his grasp over the current expenditure 
of the Admiralty enormously facilitated This reform would go far 
to make administrative work combine economy with efficiency 

If he can make, amidst his pressing avocations, leisure to under¬ 
take this change, he will find at the Admiralty an officer at his elbow 
whose thirty years* experience has enabled him to master all the com¬ 
plications of this much-needed reform, willing and able to help him, 
and who I know does not substantially differ from the views put for¬ 
ward m these pages. 
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Before leaving the subject it would be as well to state that, as his 
Accountant-General must supply him at short intervals with current 
accounts of estimates, expenditure, and liabilities, it would greatly 
promote the objects of economy and efficiency if as much of these 
accounts as relates to the expenditure caused by acts of the First Naval 
Lord and the controllers of the Navy were also furnished to them 
periodically 

The armament of the Navy, it is knowu, is not purely a Naval 
concern The War Office estimates the cost and supplies the guns 
required by the Navy—that is, it should do so, but the Secretary of 
the Admiralty has told us that, while the Admiralty asked for an 
expenditure of six millions for armament between 1881 and 1886, 
the War Office only supplied them with four mil 1 ions Of course 
the result has been that ships completed have been, and are I believe, 
still waiting for their guns, and at any rate this delay served as an 
excuse for the dawdling over the construction of ships so strongly 
deprecated by Mr Forwood, and condemned by Lord Havens worth's 
Committee as leading to frightful waste of money and great in¬ 
efficiency 

The War Office, however, not only supplies the armament itself, 
but it designs the guns it supplies, how much or how little the 
Dircctoi of N ival Ordnance is in a position to influence the officers 
^2 the War Office in the decision they come to with reference to 
those guns, is not, I think, very cleai 

I believe it is very certain that, when the hist breech-loading 
guns were found not to be satisfactory to the Navy, a very good 
muzzle-loading system ot ordnance was supplied in its place, which 
bore a satisfactory comparison with that of other Powers Colonel 
Maitland, a director of the Royal Gun Factory, gave it as his 
opinion, that up to 187or 1876 that was the case, then there 
came a period of stagnation, and that m 1881 we commenced 
making up for leeway 

It seems that the increasing thickness of armour-plating, and its 
better manufacture, had influenced the gun-makers on the Continent to 
endeavoui to overcome that resistance by giving increased energy to 
the projectiles To obtain this, breech-loading guns were adopted, as 
the increased length wanted for burning the enormous charges of 
powder to be used rendered muzzle loading tardy and difficult in land 
artillery, and impracticable in naval ordnance 

The Navy for some time resisted the change, and the delay thus 
occasioned in providing the fleet with a proper armament must be 
laid at the door of the Admiralty 

It must be remembered that the energy of the projectile, to increase 
which was the main purpose of substituting a breech- for a muzzle- 
loading guu, depends, cherts paribus , upon the muzzle velocity given 
to the’ projectile, and on its weight 
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These muzzle velocities in the best breech-loaders rarely exceeded 
1,100 feet in a second, and were in many guns much less "When at 
last the Naval authorities gave way on the principle of breech-loading, 
it was seen that if the charge of quick-burning powder (up to a recent 
date in use in the Navy) was sufficiently large to give the sought-for 
increased velocity to the projectile, it would utterly destroy any gun 
constructed on the original "Woolwich pattern of steel tubes and iron 
jacketing coils Hence it was concluded that a less violent powder, 
burning mqrc slowly and m a much longer gun, was the right thing 
The soundness of this opinion has been controverted 

Colonel Brackcnbury, of the Koyal Artillery, at' one time superin¬ 
tendent of the ltoyal Gun Factory, has lerorded his opinion that 
there is no gun adapted for service in any countiy which is not by 
its weakness a hindrance to the full action of the spirit of artillery 
He says “We are always taming and subduing the spirit, instead of 
^ strengthmg the body, the spirit bung of course the powder, and the 
body the gun ” 

A civil engineer, Mr J Longridge, who has spent years of study 
on the mathematical laws regulating the explosion of gunpowder, 
and the strain inliictcd on the various parts of the gun by the gases 
generated, shares the opinion of Colonel Brackcnbury as to inordinate 
length of gun and slow-burning powder, and has endeavoured to 
strengthen the body, instead of subduing the spirit, by a system of 
coils of wire applied m a certain way and in certain parts of a gun 
of more reasonable length A quotation or two from the repoitmade 
by a Prussian officer of artillery will show the opinion of a foreign 
expert on this matter “The most important service rendered by 
Mr Longridge is his insisting on a strictly scientific basis for his 
gun construction His system may well claim such a logical basis, 
whereas there is but little certain in the unscientific foundations of 
other existing systems ” And he concludes by saying “ Let us not, 
therefore, like the English Ordnance Committee, reject the hand thus 
held out to us 31 To go into questions of gun manufacture here, 
probably the most contentious of all subjects under the sun, is of 
course impossible 

Sir Frederick Bramwell, in a most able and inteicsting lecture at 
Birmingham in 188G, required forty-two pages of closely printed 
paper to state the case as he conceived it It would require fully 
as many pages to state it as it appears to me I am not, I think, 
misrepresenting him, when I give it as his opinion that everybody 
else is as bad or worse than wc have been represented to be by 
unfavourable critics, and he gives the following instance of the great 
progress which he considers has been made — 

We now have a gun, of 12-mch bore, entirely of steel, weighing 
45 tons—a breech-loader The projectile weighs 714 lbs, its jnuzzle 
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velocity 13 1,910 feet in i second But still further, we have a gun 
of 110 tons weight, 14 feet long, the weight of the projectile, 
1,800 lbs , the charge of powder, 820 lbs , a muzzle velocity of 
2,100 feet a second, and a muzzle energy of 55,100 tons Of course 
these results are enormous, and although results somewhat similar 
have been realized by guns belonging to Italy, yet these and all 
other guns are liable to accidents, which Sir .Frederick recapitulates 
and considers inevitable 

I have some results to compare with these, which make one 
hesitate to believe that the intentions of gun manufacturers are 
certain of being realized 

A short history of a smaller gun of from 80 to 81 cwts m 
weight, and G-inch bore, will serve to show When the reluctance 
of the Admiralty to adopt breech-loaders for the Navy was over¬ 
come, a breech-load mg gun was designed by the ltoyal Gun Factory, 
to weigh about 80 cwts, and shortly afterwards 77 guns of this 
pattern were ordered to be made Adopting a design is technically 
called scaling it This design was sealed by the Oidnance Com¬ 
mittee, who did so, stitmg at the time that they had had no 
opportunity of considering the design This pattern was to fire 
50 lbs of Fno 2 powder, with a projectile weighing 100 lbs and a 
muz/le velocity of 2,000 feet in a second Circumstances occurred 
>' pi oof and upon the trial of an improved pattern, Mark II, of 
this, gun, which induced the committee to i educe the powder charge 
from the first intention of 50 lbs to 38 lbs , and the initial velocity 
fell of course to 1,811 feet per second Now, a similar gun had 
been procured from the Elswick Company, which, with three pounds 
less of powder, hgdr given a muzzle velocity of 1,900 feet in a second * 
So much for improved patterns, and performance matched with 
promi^g Yet after this the War Office, with the consent of the 
Admiralty, decided to continue the manufacture of 6-inch guns on 
the same pattern as the one I have described above One of 
these guns was supplied later to the Active, and burst on board 
No satisfactory reason was found for the occurrence Another of 
these 6-inch guns, with 100 lb projectile, having burst at Shoe- 
buryness, the charge was again reduced to 31 lbs, and the muzzle 
velocity to 1,690 feet per second The cost of all the guns ordered 
on this pattern, which produced such deplorable results, is stated to 
have been upwards of £100,000 

The description of the new pattern 12-m bore gun which I have 
quoted from Sir F Bramwell’s lecture as the piesent gun, is all but 
identical (except that it is not made of steel) with the guns supplied 
to the Colimgwood, with what result the public is already aware. 
Guns of that pattern are withdrawn from issue until they are 
strengthened by hooping If we wish to see the difference between 
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gun-makmg on scientific and unscientific principles, we have only 
to turn to the guns manufactured by Sir Joseph Whitworth, especially 
to the unrivalled performances of one of lus 9-m brecch*loaders in 
August 1883 

He has for many years called the attention of the Admiralty 
and W r ar Office to the result of his experiments, to the metal he 
employs (called fluid steel), to the resisting power of his projectiles, 
to his mode of rifling, and to everything in short that builds up the 
power of a modern gun That Sn Joseph’s views and opiuions were 
not those of a mere theorist, is evidenced by the history of his life, 
they were those, on the contrary, to which he had arrived by study 
and experiment applied to^ eminently practical results As an 
illustration of what has been said befoie, I will give a comparison 
between two nearly similar pieces of ordnance, one manufactured by 
Sir Joseph for the Brazilian Goiernment, the other by Woolwich for 
the armament of the LtipcneUse and JVaupile Both guns were 
breech-loaders—-the Whitworth all steel, the Woolwich a steel tube 
with iron and steel coils The calibres of the guns were slightly 
different, as was also the weight * The Whitworth projectile of steel 
weighed 103 lbs , the Woolwich was of chilled Palhser metal, and 
weighed 380 lbs The charge of powder was—Whitworth, 107 lbs , 
Woolwich, 190 lbs The calculated penetration at 1,000 yards into 
inches of iron was—Whitworth, 20 7, Woolwich, 10 6, the actual 
penetration at a target distant 70 feet was>—Whitworth, about 
23 inches of iron The W oolwich gun did not undergo that ordeal 

Sir William Armstrong’s Company claim, it is true, though m my 
opinion on quite untenable grounds, to have equalled oi surpassed 
the effects of this Whitworth gun Without admitting all that he 
puts forward, it certainly appears that there arc two firms in England 
to whose productions the Woolwich guns are inferior m everj^smgle 
point that gives value fo a weapon 

Comments on the facts related above aie not required they 
speak for themselves As to the responsibility for the design of large 
guns, a Surveyor-General of Ordnance stated m the House of Com¬ 
mons, m a very qualified manner, that the Ordnance Committee was 
responsible for the designs of naval guns, and we weie told by Mr 
Campbell-Bannerman that the responsibility of approving or i ejecting 
a gun rests with the Secretary of State for War that is, m all 
probability, with a person profoundly ignorant of every pait of a 
most special and complicated subject Is it not reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that if, every year, attached to this portion of the Army Estimates a 
report was drawn up, as I have suggested, for the Admiralty advisers, 
dealing in a similar manner with expenditure, estimates, and results, 

* The calibre of the Whitworth gun was 9 05 ms, that of the Woolwich gun 9 22 ins. 
The first weighed 20, the second 18 tons 
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and giving full explanations of the acta of the Ordnance Committee 
and their reasons, signed by some person who would stand before 
Parliament as really responsible, we should never again have a record 
of ^failure such as has only been very partially disclosed by what has 
been stated in these pages " 

I hnd that I have no space left to give even a summary of our 
position with regard to fortifying and increasing, the number of our 
coaling stations, and so giving that mobility to our ileet without 
which it cannot pretcud to defend either our colonies or our com¬ 
merce Lord Carnarvon's letters to the limes are, however, a very 
valuable epitome of a Instoiy of neglect, grievous and almost un¬ 
paralleled, and the subject must be left for future discussion I 
should have the greatest confidence that, it ne ensured the reform 
in the Admirilty and War Office indicated in these pages, and 
shown to be indispensable by the eirors and failures that have, 
followed unreformed administration, we should soon make up 
for lost time Every reader who has followed me tlnough this 
long and painful history will, I hope, do me the justice to believe 
that, while I advocate with all my power the eflicieney of the 
Navy, I am equally as strong in my advocacy of economy, in fact, 
one depends upon the other Past jears and long study of the sub¬ 
ject have convinced me that, if we fail to practise economy, the rough- 
v.ud-ready way of the public will be to cut off a lump sum of a 
million or two from the grants asked for, and leave the efficiency of 
the Navy to take care of itself I oik c more repc it that there can be 
no security for economy, and therefore for effuieucy, so far as the 
Navy is concerneik^ajfthout good finance, complete publicity, and 
individual respomJ0fTTty to Parliament How to attain these it has 
been my objecF’to show, and I have perfect confidence that sooner or 
later these methods, or their equivalents, will be adopted by the 
wisdom of Naval administrators, and sanctioned by the authority of 
Parliament 


Rob Spencer. Robinson 
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W ITH slow but suie steps, fiee from great and risk} tiouble«, Italy 
continues her task of domestic reoigani7ition last Juno saw 
the opening oi hci sixteenth Parliament The new Chamber, flesh 
from the elections of the ‘23id of May, assembled in the same month of 
June at Montccitono, simply, it may be said, to give a vote ot confi¬ 
dence to the C ibini t of Signor Depretis, who, on the occasion of the* 
provisional review of the Budget, gained a majority of sixty-seven votes 
Membeis then sepai ited foi the usual summer holidays They met 
again on the 2<3id of Novcrnbei, and are now engaged in discussing the 
Budget m det ill Nothing of note has taken pi ice to interrupt the 

debite, with the exception of an interpellation on the foicign policy of 
the Mmisti}, that gave rise to some impoitant declarations on the part 
of Count di Robilant, which have made Ihe tour d&^urope 

It is the general opinion m Italy that, unless events take some 
extraordinary turn, the present Legislature will be the quietest and 
most peaceful we have had since the year 1860 None, indeed, of those 
great politico social questions that so profoundly stir the minds of men. 
loom above the horizon The piojeots of law, and the measures of 
reform, which the Ministry have caused the King to announce to the 
Chamber, in Ins speech at the opening of Parliament are all of an 
administrative or regulative chaiactei, or aim at improvements m the 
Civil Service, and are scarcely, it at all, of a political complexion, while 
all parties, without distinction, are agreed upon then utility and 
necessity, differing only with respect to certain points of detail Of 
the measures in question, the principal are the following —Re¬ 
organization of the Ministries, involving, among other things, the 
creation, m addition to that of a Ministry of the Presidency and Under 
Secretariat^ of State, of a new Ministry, that of Posts and Telegraphs, 
and a Mmistr} of tho Treasury subordinate to that of Finanqe, a 
project of reform of the provincial and communal law, destined to in¬ 
troduce a much-wanted order into the administration and finances of the 
communes of Italy , a measure for the reorganization of loan societies, 
the reform of the laws providing for public safety, the reform of 
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thejudiciary and the magistracy, the refoim of the universities K and, 
lastly, the so-called social laws—such as the Bill to enable workmen 
to claim compensation for injuries received m the course of their 
eirmloyment, a treasure which has alieady been subjected to the 
ordeal of the Chambei and the Senate, but to which has not so 
far been found possible to give a statutory form, owing*o the many 
difficulties inherent m the subject All these projects, I repeat, 
meet, m principle, with the appioval of the great majority of the 
Chamber, and do not appeal likclv to tiouble the waters of Montecitorio, 
andjbnng about a shipwreck of the Depretis Cabinet, which need only 
dread such domestic difficulties and incidents as cannot be foreseen and 
may at any time crop up But neither in this quattcr does the danger 
appear gieat, still less near at hand The countiy enjoys just now a 
tianquillity which leaves little to be desired, in expression, however, not 
to be taken m too absolute a sense, foi lieie and theie m Italy signs 
are not wanting of bid feeling and discontent, as has been recently 
shown by the election of such men as the madman Coceapieller at 
Borne, of the libellei Sim Taro at Pavia, and of the homicide condemned to 
hard 1 ibour, Annlcare Cipnam, at Ravenna and at Foili These, how¬ 
ever, aie local explosions, explicable on special local giounds In general, 
the countiy nia^ be said to be tranquil and well-disposed rather than 
otherwise, nor is there anything that senously threatens the public 
peace or the stability of oui institutions Foi our domestic evils and 
defects,all, one may say, of a namely admimstiative kind, the country trusts 
to the wisdom of Pailnment and the Government to find a letnedy 
T mi of opinion that the ment attaching to this sufficiently satisfactoiy 
political situation belongs to Signor Depretis It is, in tiutli, the 
reflection of an nnpioved paihamentary situation, due to the establish¬ 
ment of a majority that has shown itself sufficiently homogeneous, 
stable, and inclined to support the Premier m the realization of his 
progjamrm And this fact is the mote impoitant and significant, m 
that it is no meie phenomenon of a simply transitory natuie, the result 
of a successful stroke of parliamentaty tactics, but is essentially of a 
lasting and permanent charactei, answering not only to actual 
parliamentary conditions but gencially to „thc plainest tendencies 
of political thought in Italy In this lespect the fact of which I am 
9 peakmg is highly characteristic of our domestic politics, and would 
form the subject of a most interesting studv In my formei reviews, I 
have had no occasion to do more than touch upon this point, I shall 
now enlarge upon it, but as briefly as possible 

Up to the 18th of May, 1876, Italy was governed by the Right, which 
rendered to the country the immortal service of completing its unity 
with the addition of Rome and Venice, and placing upon a footing of 
equilibrium the national finances, which, dunng the preceding decade, 
had shown an annual deficit of about 500,000,000 francs But on the 
18th of May, 1870, the Ministry fell, and not upon a question that 
was really a political one The matter in debate was the Railway 
question The then Cabinet, of which the late Signor Mmghetti was 
the head, with the intention of systematizing the administration of 
Italian railways, hi ought forwaid a Bill for their assumption by the 
State The Left voted against the measure, as it was in the habit of 
treating every, proposal of the Government, political or non-pohtical, 
and placed the Ministry of Mmghetti in a minority It was thus that 
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the Left came into power But what gave a special (jharaetei and 
importance to the vote was the Refection it revealed of a section of the 
mnjonty which until then had supported the Ministry of the Right A 
group of deputies, among whom were some of g|pat influence, hike 
Ricjeoh and^eiuzzi, representing chiefly Tuscan constituencies.—oi all 
the piovmces Tuscany was the one most opposed to theories of admini¬ 
strative centralization and to any excessive extension of the functions 
of the State—-joined their vote to that of the Left It was in this manner, 
I lepeat, that the Left came into power, and found itself pledged, upon 
the lailway question, then and afltiuaids one of the gieatcst importance 
in the countiy, to a maintenance of the existing system of pnvato 
conttol On this question the Left was suppoited bj miny influential 
members of the Right But the consequences of this identity of opinion 
on the rulw ly question between the Left and ccitun dissidents of the 
Right did not show themselves for m my yeat« 

The Left acceded to powei umlu the leadership of Depietis, but with 
the exception ot the Picmiu, i man veised in public busuus«, who lnd 
been Garibaldi's \iec-dictatm in Sicily, Minister under Rittam in 
18b2, and a mcrnbei of the Cabinet of Rictboli in 1S6G, the Ministry, 
including iSlicotua at the Ministiy of the Intend, and Migliani, at 
the Ministry ot Fmames—who was known for his Economic studies, 
published in the Avout Antolotjm, the best ind most widely cucu- 
latcd of It than Reviews—consisted of men altogether new to office 
Nor could rSignoi Depietis have chosen otheiwisc, foi the Left com¬ 
prised no politicims iccustomed to public business or possessed of 
recognised idmimstr itive capacity Hence the Right ipptaied to 
have fue play in Paihament The Lett, m possession of the Govern¬ 
ment, could not but commit cirois upon irrois, with i little 
patience and adroitness the Right might have picsscd then opponents 
into n corner, ind taken advantage ot some good opportunity to over¬ 
throw them Ifowevei, the possession of powei is in itself i foiee— 
beati posuilentt'i 1 I he Left gi ulually gamed stability in olhcc and 
sympathy in the counti) On the other hand, the Right, both in the 
beginning and ifterw ads, nppe ired lncapibh of following any policy 
except that which the Left had picuously pursued when in opposition— 
the policy, that is, ot criticism and of confiding action within the limits 
of meie negation They biought fonvard no political progi imme m re¬ 
lation to which the party might rally itself, and on which they might 
seek to regain power Led without eneig> and without 1 nth by its 
chiefs, Minghetti and Sella, the Right giadually lost confidence m 
itself In short, the process ot its dissolution continued, and men saw 
a paity that had, one may say, made Italy, and m whose tanks weie to 
be found men of weight, such as Spaventi, Minghetti, Visconti Vcnosta, 
Sella, Bonghi, withdraw itself fiom the field of polities, leaving fieeaction 
to a party which had come to power without experience of public affairs, 
almost without prepiration foi the business ot goveinment At the 
present day the Right party in the Parliament of Italy no longer exists 
Such an abdication of its pumiples ind of its glouous past by the 
Right must be regietted It w xs i renunciation of its future, but 
peihaps it was an inevitable deceive, the extinction of a. party that 
had exhausted its stock of ideas, whose members m consequent 
were obliged to seek for a political existence m fresh combinations. 
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and endeavour to find m new chemical affinities—if I may use the 
expression the conditions of their public life The question was a 
gieat one I remember, in relation to it, that before the advent of 
f 6 *p P ower * there was much talk, bv no means destitute 

of foundation, of a contemplated coalition between the chief oi the 
Right, Sella, and one of the leaders of the Left, Nicotera, with the 
object of uniting all the soundest and least heteiogeneous elements of 
both sides of the Chambei to form a new majontv, capable of giving 
stability to the Government and a vigorous impulse to legislative 
action Various causes intei feied to pi event the realisation of tins 
piojeet, but its existence is a proof that long before Signor Depretis 
effected his so called “ transformation ” the netd was ilrcady recoguized 
by the paitus of gicatest influence in the Chamber of providing for the 
formation of a parliamentary base more leasonable, moie fnm, and more 
assured But a presentment of the facts will best explain the course 
of iffaus 

Signor Depretis, on assuming the Government in March 1S7G, 
declared tin principal points of his programme to be—refoim ot the 
electoral law, abolition of the forced paper cuirenoy, a law of com¬ 
pulsory education, and indicated vaguely the necessity of reforming 
the system of taxation in a sense favourable to the poorer classes, with¬ 
out, however, affecting the eqmhbiium attained in the Budget with 
so much laboui In addition, Signor Depretis gave out, m respect of 
the railway question, that the Ministry had drawn up a measure on the 
basis of puvate control Here was a political programme that con¬ 
tinued nothing alaiming for any patfy The announcement of electoral 
lefoi m was received without dististe even by the Right, for the conviction 
was general that the electoral law required to be reformed in a more liberal 
sense As to the piojeet of taxation refoim, which might have been con¬ 
sidered as a threat of Radical legislation in the matter of imposts, the 
declaration was qualified by the Ministerial announcement that for the 
moment not a single lira of taxation would be abolished, and that no con- 
tiibution would be annulled without full compensation to the revenue 
being otherwise provided But during the two years it lasted the first 
Depietis Cabinet was able to realize little or nothing ot the programme 
with which it started In March 1878 the Ministry fell, not upon a vote 
of the Chamber, but solely on account of the Mimstiy no longer feeling 
itself master of the parliamentary situation 

Pow<?r, however, did not pass to the Right, but Signor Cairoli became 
Premiei From 1870 to 1881 Cairoli and Depretis alternately took, 
each other’s place, precisely as the chiefs of the Right, Menabrea, Lanza, 
Minghe^ti, bad previously done The Left becoming more and more 
» discontented with its leadeis, whom it had borne to power, at last voted 
against them, but such, nevertheless, were the political combinations of 
the time, that the Right never entered into the heritage For the rest, 
Cairoli apd Depretis were agreed upon the mam points of the Left pro¬ 
gramme, always excepting one of great importance, whiebpin the event, 
brought about a schism in their party, and on which I shall have presently 
to enlarge Only it must be said that Cairoli, whose instincts were of a 
most markedly popular character, and whose ideas were tinctured with 
Radicalism, urged his projects of reform with greater vigour than 
Depretis 
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And, in fact, one of the first acts of his admimstiation was to cause 
his Minister of Finance, Seismit-Doda, to mtioduce a Bill for the 
abolition of the gust-tax, as mtiodnctory of the contemplated trans¬ 
formation of the system of taxation The proposition, couched m no 
vague teims as in the Deprctis-programme, but plainly and definitely 
worded, struck the Right and various other parties in the Chamber with 
consternation The country had long been accustomed to the tax, which 
produced a net return to the State of seventy millions of fiancs, its 
incidence had be< n settled with minute labour and pains and at con¬ 
siderable cost, and its immediate repeal appealed in the highest degree 
. imprudent, all the more so m that the conditions of the Budget, but just 
brought to an equilibrium, did not jet allow of such a relief being 
granted to the taxpayer But the Loft had promised the countiy the 
abolition of the tax, and was anxious to keep its woid, and, at the same 
time, gain an easy populanty The grist-tix fell on all classes of con¬ 
sumers of floui, and hence was specially felt by the pool, on which 
account it had been baptized the huiigei-tax In van Sella, who had 
been the author of the tax, besought the Chambei not to accept* a 
measure which threatened again to open the yawning gulf of deficit m 
the Budget lie was not listened to, and the vbohtion was carried by 
250 votes against 77 , 

If ever tlieie was a moment when the Right ought to lnve dis¬ 
played firmness and shown a uuitcd front, it was assuredly now 
The grist-tax constituted one of the mam pivots of the financial 
admimstiation of the Right, and it cannot be denied that the Bill of 
Seismit-Doda, although it was to come into operation gradually, and 
not at once, was of a somewhat revolution iry character No doubt, it 
was intended to fill up the deficiency, winch the abolition of the tax 
would cause in the Budget, by an increase of the taxes on articles 
of what is called voluntary consumption—such as sugar, coffee, 
alcoholic liquors, &c , and fuithcr, the product of almost ill the re¬ 
maining taxes continually increased, circumstances which prevent! d 
the abolition of the tax from being followed by any of the evils which 
many dreaded as its consequences But I repeat that, at the time when 
the abolition was proposed and voted, the proceeding was of a rather 
revolutionary character, and the fact that only seventy-seven deputies of 
the Right could be found to support Sella on the question proves that 
already the germs of impotence and dissolution were in course of active 
fermentation in that party—germs that daily acquired desfiuctive 
strength With the Left the abolition of the grist-tax was motived 
by a desire for popularity, but not a few Deputies of the Right also 
might be reproached with withholding their support fiom a hateful and 
hated law mainly to escape unpopularity 
The consistency of the Right was put to even more marked proof m 
the course of the discussion on electoral reform This measure too was 
proposed by the Cairoli Cabinet, I believe in November 1878, but 'the 
debate upon ifc did not take place until the session of 1881 I have 
already said that even to the Right electoral reform was not distaste¬ 
ful Why, indeed, should it have been so 9 In Italy, one may say, 
there is no distinction of classes, or, if there be any, it is infinitely less 
pronounced than in other countries The Italian ^Parliament is a 
reflection, of course, of this state of society Possibly the Right com- 
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prises more deputies notable by reason of their wealth, social position, 
or aristocratic title than the Left, but not, assuredly, to the extent of 
creating- a sense of special interests, or a disposition to exceptional and 
privilege-preserving legislation A deep feeling of devotion to the 
liberal and patriotic monarchy which governs us 1 cigns equally on both 
sides of the Chamber, md what differences these may preseut are 
wholly of temperament, in that, namely, the Right is moie pionounced 
m itsdesiie foi puolic ordei and political sUbihty than the Left 
* In this the Whole diveisity seems to me to consist It was this fact 
that led the picsent Minister of Public Woihs, Sigi 01 Genii i, m the 
course of the discussion on elector il refoim, to say tint in Italy there is 
in truth no Conservative party I tnmk the expression was just 
Hence the llight had no objection in principle to reform, it srmply 
desned the extension of the suffi ige m a diftuent sense fiom that in 
which it was proposed by the Ministry 

The old electoial 1 iw in Italy w is b iscd essentially upon a tax-assess¬ 
ment that was rithei high—forty francs in the yeai—and under it the 
number of electors amounted to 628 000 The new law, which was in 
a soecnl sense the outcome of the labouis of Signor Zinardelh, who 
defended it afterwards as Minister of Grace and Justice, took foi the 
basis of the sufftage the cucumstance of having attended a certain 
-lass of elcmentaiy school, where leading and wilting weie taught, 
y her with a little arithmetic and goographj Here liy the mam 
point of dispute between llight and Left, the formei adhering ob¬ 
stinately to a tax-suffiage, the latter to an educational one, but on both 
sides opinions were far horn being in harmony is to the quantum of 
the basis of either suffrage To speak only ot tire Right, Alinghctti, 
for ‘instance, wished to reduce the qualification to ten fiancs, which 
would have given the suffrage to about 1,700,000, Bonghi would have 
allowed a vote to all citizens insciibed on the tax-rolls if only foi the 
amount of a single lira, which would h ive increased the number of 
electors to something like 5,000,000, others, also membeis ot the Right, 
advocated the punciple of universal suffrage without my pecuniary 
limitations whatever All these pioposals weie rejected by the 
Ministry, who feared they would result m giving a prepondeiant in¬ 
fluence in the elections to the least piogressive section of the com¬ 
munity—the ruial voters To me this fear does not appear to have 
been well founded, and circumstances have shown that the Right was 
equally in error m its apprehension that an educational qualification, 
based almost solely upon tho elector’s ability to read and wute, would 
give an oveiwhelming preponderance to the moie tumultuous element of 
the town populations, and fill the Chamber with Radicals To conclude, 
the Mimstenal measure, modified of course m ceitain details but not m 
substance, and having tacked on to it a special law establishing aci utin, 
de lute, passed the Chambei by 202 votes against 116 It gave an 
electorate numbering over 2,000,000 of voters 
It was under this law that the elections took place in the autumn 
of 1882, under conditions extraordinarily favourable to the Government, 
which had given three important reforms to the country—the electoral 
reform itself, the abolition of the forced paper currency, and the repeal 
of the grist-tax, which last events have shown to have in no way 
imperilled the Budget-equilibruisj In a speech made just before the 
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elections, Signor Deplete, ifrho then for the third tune presided over a 
Cabinet composed of members ot the Left, made some important 
declai ition«, which claim notice Aftei having referred to the electoral 
leform just accomplished, Signoi Depretis added that now it was 
neecs-ary to say “ A ti uce to politic il lefoims, let us devote ourselves 
wholly to those administrative lefoims which the country Ins so long 
waited foi The new electonl law has extended henceforth to every 
part of the country the benefits of the suffrage, hut has at the same 
time increased the responsibility and the duty of the Govergment to 
carefully piovide foi the safety of institutions thus placed on a new 
footing, above all, the necessity must be kept in view of maintaining 
public older and affording due piotection to peison and propelty ’’ 
These expiessions called foitli the warmest appioval of the Right, and 
Minghetti himself took occasion to declare th it upon such conditions 
he had no difficulty in accepting the new programme of Signor 
Depretis Ills example was foUowed by many othei membeis of the 
party, who without doubt owed then success at the polls to their 
adhesion to the Depretis programme But by this conduct the Right 
gave itself the final blow as a political party We shall understand this 
bettei a little fuilhei on 

In the elections of 1382 Depretis had an enormous majority Besides 
the parties of the Left and Centre, a laige section of the Right virtually 
gave lnm their support But this majority ftas not homogeneous, dor 
united upon the financial measures contemplated by the Depretis pro¬ 
gramme, and eiemany months lnd elapsed it was plain th it the work 
of legislation rnlde no progitss, the majority was, as it was said, 
iffected with “ plethoia ” The oceision soon presented itself for a split 
to tike plare 

I have already mentioned that Signoi Depietis, m respect of the 
programme of the party, was substantially m agicement with Can oh 
and the other leadeis of the Left, but on one important point, never¬ 
theless, his views weie diffeient fiom thens This point related to the 
interpolation to be given to the right of meeting and association, and 
to the principle to be followed in the maintenance of public order The 
divergence on this point had alieady shown itself in 1878, when Cairoli 
was Piemicr, with Zanardelli as Minister of the Interim Zinardelli 
was of opinion that the right of meeting and association should be 
subject to scarcely any restraint, and that, as far as the maintenance of 
public ordei was concerned, the Government had no right t 
save when public order was plainly threatened by some overt act 
Under this doctrine of Signor Zanardelh’s, which was resumed m the 
maxim “ lepres&ion not prevention,” numberless Republican and other 
unauthorized associations sprang into existence, and things got to such 
a pass that we were threatened with au immediate installation of the 
government of the mob It was while the country was m this con¬ 
dition that the attempt of Paesanantc upon the life of the king took 
place in December of the above-mentioned year 1878, at Naples No 
sensible man ever imagined for a moment that the Cairoli Ministry was 
m any degree whatevei chargeable with complicity in this crime But 
the theories of unrestrained liberty which the Ministry had been in the 
habit of professing could not but fall into disrepute amidst the clamour 
of public indignation which the outrage aroused m the country. The 
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rnattei was, of eouise, biought before Parliament, and the Cairoli 
Ministry was overthrown upon an ordei of the day moved by Depretis 
himself, m which, while it was admitted that the Government ought to 
maintain inviolate the lights of public meeting and association, tht 
Ministry was equally bound to defend public order by a strict application 
of the Jaw ” In tins discussion Depietis, in substance, urged the 
necessity of lpconciling the exercise of politicil rights with the gieatost 
of the lights of the State, the right, uinidy, of self-eonscivation 
t W1s just upon a question ot this kind that m May, 1883, the 
majority of “ pletlioi i issuing fiom the elections of 1882 was lent in 
tuain, and the singularity ot the case lay m the encumstance that 
Signoi Depretis had then foi lus colleague is Minister of Giace and 
Justice the' same Zuiurdelli whose theories lie bad opposed m IS7S 
The exigencies of politics and the tyianny of paity often impose similar 
inconsistencies In Mi}, 188 3, then, among eeitun groups of the 
Left, suspicions nose is to the tendencies of tho Cabinet piesulcd over 
by Signor Dt preti«, suggested by the idvanecs m ide to him by many 
meinUrs of tlie Right, imong whom weie some of the leaders of that 
party Signoi Nicoteia biought lotwnicl a motion open!} distrustful o* 
the Mmistiy, and, togethti with othei members the Left, entered 
upon a •-evere lcview ot the policy, espcei illy of the domestic policy of 
the Government, aimed at Signoi Depretis himself The most was 
made of f lets, rt il oi suppostd, uid the most tnvnl incidents were used 
to throw suspicion upon the Libeinlism of the Government Shortly 
before demonstrations bad taken place m various Itilian towns with 
bffeient objects, but especially in honour ot the Irredentist Obet- 
dauk, condemned to death foi an attempt upon the life of the Emperor 
of Austiu, and in favour of the reped of the Law of Guarantee, and 
the Government had been obliged to disperse meetings as well is to h ive 
recourse to other lepressive measuies Signor Depictis energetic illy 
defended his policy, urging the necessity foi the Government to mun- 
tun public ordei at any cost, in defeicnce to the law itself, and to inter¬ 
national duties But two membeis of the Cabinet were personally 
liileiested m this question, Zmaidclli md Biccaimi, both advanced 
Progicssist®, who, precisely because they weie so, had been specially 
aimed at by several speakers of the Right They could not, of course, 
remain silent, and it wis soon evident, fiom what they said, that they 
did not view the adhesion of tho Right to the programme of Signoi 
Dcnretis with the same amiability and satisfaction as Signor Depietis 
lumself They weie mxious to be md to show themselves, above all, 
party men and, out ot a feeling of loyalty to their party, were unwilling 
to ela^p hands with men who, if the} were no longer then adversaries 
today, might agnn become so to-morrow But tlie Chamber, by a 
large majont}, accepted the views of Signoi Depretis, and approved an 
order of the day (May 19, 1883), which expiessed full confidence m the 
Liberal policy of the Government It was in consequence of this vote 
that Zanaidclli and Biccaimi resigned then portfolios Thus the former 
majority became divided, and a now one was constituted, comprising 
members from both sides who suppoiteci tlie Depietis Cabinet And it 
is with the help of tins majority, uncertain and wayward as it has at 
tnpes shown itself to be, that Signoi Depretis has carried on the Govern-, 
ment up to the present time 
tool li u 
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In this review of past events I have dwelt upon them at some length, 
because the parliamentary situation, which is then outcome, is an im¬ 
portant lact, md one which I believe to be char icteristie of political 
life m Italv The " transformation ” of Signor Depretis has been much 
criticised, the epithets faithless and political lcnegide have been applied 
to him, and theie is no leproach, accusation, 01 vituperation which his 
former fuendt, have spaied him, but the mattei, vie\ ed in its true 
piopoitions, simply unounts to this—th at Signoi Depretis sought to 
creitc conditions ot homogeneous existence as a bisis ioi the execution 
of i piogiamme that had been accepted bj both Left and Right He * 
thus leah/cd ideis that had pieviously been shadowed foith in the * 
antecedent attempts at i coalition between Sclli and Nieotcia Given 
the Democratic basis of Italian political institutions, a basis which is in 
harmony with *he profoundly Democratic nature ot Italnn society itself, 
there is no loom in my opinion, foi my distinction ot Right md Left 
in the Italnn Pulnment, in the dehuitc set se, at ill events which 
attaches to these teims when ipplied, foi instinct, to parhamentaiy 
paities in France md England It is for this teason that 1 regud tlu 
tiansformation thattook phee in the Italian Pnhament m M ly 1883, 
as a fact of an essentially permanent and not ol i tiam-itoiv nature 
With the aid ot his new majority Signoi Depietis h is bu n ihlt to pass 
through the Chambci some ot the linpoitint mtasiucs lunouncid in his 
programme Much still i< mains to be done completely to leilize it 
but sifeh arc tue conditions of Pathamcnt md the countiy that it may 
be permitted to hope tint tins ti&k will be ltcomphshul daring tlu 
session which opened i few months back 

One of the most impoitant poiuts of tlii-% progiammc, ami one whidi 
it has not lntheito been found possible to execute, pi map illy tnrongh 
the confusion and unceitainty of the puhamentaiv situation, had lola- 
tion to the systematization ot It dun i always IL h is been mentioned, 
above that it was upon this question that the Right fell m March 1376 
The Left in consequence of the vote of the lhtli ot tint month found 
itself pledged to the continuance of the pnvate system of ulimnistration, 
and m fact a law, of June 29 following, compelled the Government to 
introduce a railway bill based upon that system Howcvci, in 1878, 
Signoi Can oh thought it well to letu the question to i paihimentary 
committee of inquiry The committee, altei moie than four yeais f 
labour, came to the conclusion that the pnvate system was the pre¬ 
ferable one There was no longei, therefore, any need to lose time m 
continuing the provisional lailway administiation, which hid been some 
eight years in existence, and which had worked infinite hum to the'" 
public interests Signor Gcnala, ot the Centre, was nominated Minister 
of Public Woiks in June 1883, in the place ot Baccirmi, and was charged 
with the preparation ot a laibviv measuie on the basis of private 
control 

The railway question, one of importance in all countries, is one of the 
greatest importance in Italy, because with us it not merely involves 
economical considerations and touches material interests, but falls inevi¬ 
tably and properly within the province of Government As I have 
already said, when the Right C linnet introduced its Bill estab¬ 
lishing 9 , State control of railways, dissensions arose m the party, ending 
m the secession from it of -a group of influential deputies The latter 
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objected to following the Government on a railway policy that in their 
opinion changed the true nature of the Italian State, m which the 
administrative functions of the Government ought to be kept within the 
narrowest possible limits, and not pushed to an extreme as could not 
but be the case were the State to assume the administration of a g^eat 
railway system The question excited great feeling, and was discussed 
with special interest in Tuscany, vvheic the ti iditions of private action 
and of administrative decentralization weie more powerful than else- 
wheie In Tuscany, in iaet, hid spiung into existence the “Adam Smith 
Society,” which ohaiged itself with the defence of pnvate entei prise 
against the attuksot that “ State-ulola.tr)which was lightly legaided 
as a foieign importation, not suited to the genius of the Italim people 

This kind of aigumcnt, which was most genci illy ulopted and went 
to the root of the matter, icquned fiesh lorce from a considciation of 
the co^dit.ons undci which the puliamentuy regime obtains imong us 
These are such that i Government conti ol ot rulways must not muely 
fundamentally change the natuie ot the State, but must prove the ruin 
of the parliamentuv ‘ystem as well Owing to a vmety ot causes, 
which this is not the place to cnumciatc, the public administration 
depends to some extent, m Italy, upon politics—that is, upon the 
deputies who handle politics Under pailnmcntaiy conditions such 
as these we may imigine what would happen it the Chambei had 
to deal .with questions of time-tables and tariff'-, to look after the 
purchase of miternls, the <? igagement ot functionaries and work¬ 
men—moic than a bundled thousand peisons find employment upon 
fchp Italian railways—md ‘ concern itself ivith all the otlxei details 
of so vist in idministr ion as tbit of the railway system of a 
gieit country I know L ic of the results of State railway control in 
other counttits wlictc it obtuns, and winch, at the same time, enjoj 
parliament iry govnnment, but of this I ira sure th it in Itily the con¬ 
sequences ot Stite control could not fail to be most lrquuous, questions 
ot laihvav admimstiation would be tinned into politied questions, to be 
ie-echoed m the Chambei to the lnndrincc of the leally usetul and 
propei woik ot Pailiamcnt, and the hnances and the goner ll interests of 
the St ite would in like mannei suffer through the action ot a variety of 
evil influences ind the c ce-s uv play of p irly polities I once asked a 
membra of the It ilian Senate, who has made 1 ulwa) business the study 
ot his life, if he thought it possible effectively, to organize a State 
control lie ltplicd, “ Yes, it the oigamzition were outside of all Par¬ 
liamentary influences, on this condition, which is a dream, State control 
might be successful ” 

Considerations ot this kind gamed the day in the Italian Parliament 
The*' 1 ulway conventions,” which the Mimstei Genali hatj, made with 
certain Italian banks, were accepted bj a parliamentary mijonty ot forty- 
nine votes But the struggle was a long one, the debate lasted several 
months The leidersof the Lett, the members of the famous ‘tPen- 
taichy,” opposed them as a matter of course, covering the inconsistency 
of then action by dnecting their opposition, not against the system of 
private control, which they had accepted, but against the terms and 
clauses which the Mnfistei of Public Works had agreed to in his con 
ventions with the bauks It is worthy of notice that the conventions 
were accepted even by many of the principal members of the Right, such 
. u 2 
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•is Bongln and Mmghctti, although the latter had brought m a State 
ControPBill m 187b His acceptance, however, was due to special 
political considu itions Other eminent members of the Right, as 
Spaventi md Luz/iti, idheicd obstinately to the system of State control 
It n is on the occasion of the vote in favour of the Railways Conventions 
th if the new m yority of the 1 Qth of May, 1883, for the fust time declared 
it'.Jf upon a question of importance 

Another important matter deteimined by the Italian Parli iment in 
the last stsmon of the late Legishture was the reorgani/ition of the 
s^tem of land taxation on the basis of cqualizition During the 
twenty-five yeais that had elapsed since the foundation of the kingdom 
of Italy, no equili/alion of the tiv on real pioperty had been effected 
in the different piovmces Eitli of the old Italian States had its own 
■i) stem of lind taxation, founded upon different assessments Even now 
then are twcnt\-two modes of assessment m Italy By leason of this 
divcisity of assessment, the southern provinces of Niples md Sicily and 
Tuscan) were subject to a le^s burdensome contilbution than the otlici 
provinces, and especially than those of the noith, which were the most 
heuulj bunlencd ol ill This inequality of the tax on led pioperty 
had engaged the ittcntion of the Italian Government fiom the dtte of 
the constitution of the kingdom, and, in tact, trom 1801 the Government 
had been pledged to bung a diaft Bill on the subject before Puliament 
But this di ift Bill, notwithst Hiding the urgency which justice to the 
vaiious propnclors of lind in ltily mipicssed upon the rncasuie, was 
never intiodueed on account of the ft ar tint was felt tint to bung it 
forward might uonse conflicts of inteiests between the diflcient pio 
vmces of the kingdom, more especi illy between those of the north and 
south, which might have given occasion to a locil antagonism dangcious 
to the national unity But so unjust and abnormil in an ingemtnt of 
the land-tax could no longei be toleiated The prelimmaiy study ol 
the question occupied seveial >ears, it was pushed on with greater 
\igour and was completed by a diaft Bill in consequence of the discus¬ 
sions raised by the lgrarian crisis which occurred during the session of 
J 884, discussions which brought to light the distressed state of Italian 
lgnculture, paiticularly in the noithern piovmces, where the burthen of 
tlie tax was heaviest 

It would be to exalt overmuch the pitnotism of the Italian deputies 
to claim that in judging the Mnnstciial scheme of equalization they 
were actuated solely by a desire to piomote the general good of the 
country Consideiatious ausmg out of the particular conditions m 
which the eleetoiales found themselves in respect of the proposed law 
exercised no doubt an influence on the minds of their lepresentatives 
And likfacL m the result, the dcjmtics of the south, wbeie the tax was 
least burdensome, voted against the scheme, while those of the north, in¬ 
cluding even many who weie m opposition, supported it by a laige 
majority Howevei, the sense of the justice and necessity of the reform 
was so strong m the countiy md in Paihament, that it was finally 
lamed by a majonty of 49 vjites Neither m the province of Naples 
nor m any othei part of the country did any disorder take place, nor 
any of tho^e outbuists of discontent which not a few deputies, opposed 
to the reform, had predicted as the consequences of the promulgation of 
the new law The country lemainedj peifectly tranquil, and a few 
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weeks after the parsing of the law of equalisation the Ministers 
Grimaldi, Tajam, and Genala, upon visiting many of the southern 
provinces, found themselves received with delight and enthusiasm 

I must heie add a few words with respect to the law of equalization 
Its prepaiation necessitated, of course, the execution of a new general 
land suivcy for the purpose ol the tix upon a plan uniform throughout 
the kingdom Heiem, m tiuth, 1 iy tho revl importance of the new law 
The principle upon which thp survty was to be cairied out was discussed 
it guat length The Mmistenal scheme gamed the da) They pio- 
posed i geomctucil suivey, detailed ind valuational By a geometneal 
suivey was meant one winch should give the measure, with the area, 
boundanes, and outline ot each holding, the expression “detailed ” 
signified that a plan of each entire tenement belonging to a single 
proprietor was to be given, as in the*pansh and municipal surveys 
of England, but on a different scale, while the \ iluation was to 
be based, not on the income detived by the propuctoi fiom hi*- 
holding, but on an assessment made by public appraiser, aided by 
such rules and legulations as might be needed to enable the real value ot 
each holding to be amved at Many of those who opposed the scheme 
desired not i geometneal survey but merely a descnptive one, giving 
only the measuic, at most the area, but not the plan ol each holding, 
otlieis favoured a geometneal survey, but not a valuational one, pie- 
fenmg the system ol allowing each propuctoi to piopose his own assess¬ 
ment But the superiority of the Government scheme is incontestable 
That scheme has the gieat idvantage ot ascei taming accurately, by the 
help of all the means furnished by science, tin specific character of the 
holding subject to taxation, as well as ol ascei taming, less accurately 
puhaps, but in conformity with available mles, its money-return, as a 
basis oi taxation, thus subscivmg m a most useful mannei, civil, judicial, 
and economical puiposes The survey is expected to take twelve 
) eais to accomplish, and is to be revised after thnty yeais, during 
the intei val the impiovements made upon pioperties aie not to bf subject 
to taxation 

The Eqn dization Bill mtioducul b) the Minister of Finance, Signor 
Magliam, passed the Chambu, as I have mentioned, by a majority of 
forty-nuie votes, but I ought to add that the Minister adioitly tacked 
on to it a law which gieatly recommended the me isuie to members, the 
gradual repeal of the so-called war-tax of the "tie decimi” incorpoiated 
with the land-tax, which meant a difference to the national revenue of 
29,000,000 francs, ibout i fouith of the whole land-tax Fuither, the 
Government with the passing of the new 1 iw came undei in obligation 
to limit the right of tho communes and of the provinces to levy a land- 
tax op then own account in addition to the loyil tax, an additional 
burden on the land which some communes had pushed to the extent ol 1 
making it heavier than that of the royal tax itself The lesult of these 
measuies was a veiy sensible alleviation ol the fiscal burdens upon real 
property, they were the consequences of the promise made by the 
Government, as I have said, dunng the discussion laised m 1884 by 
the occurrence of the agrarian crisis To the request of members, 
especially of those representing northern provinces, to relieve the 
agricultural distress, either by a protectionist tanfi or by exemptions from 
taxation of the localities where the crisis was moie particulaily felt, oi 
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by direct subvention from the Government, the Mimstiy had replied 
that nothing could be done beyond ibandomng the ,f trc decum” to 
relieve the agiicultuial niteiebt during the development of the Credit 
Foncicr This they did, introducing a Bill which was submitted to and 
obtained tilt approv il of Pailiament 

Hut 1 tike occasion to s&) tint Signoi Maglum, in November 
188 'j, having to provide for i deficit of foity millions, brought a 
meiMire befoie Pxrliamcnt, based on a scheme of tax rtfoim, which had 
been advocated by the Left since its accession to powci m 1876 
Maghani proposed an increase of the duties upon coffee and sugir, and 
upon the mmufactuie of spnituous liquor, uticlcs of so-called voluntary 
consumption, oi at leist of less neccssaiy consumption, pioposing it the 
same time to suspend the collection of one of the “deunn 31 of land-tax, 
which weie to be lcpcaled with the pissing of the Livv of Equali/ition 
that had not yet been discussed, oi at It ista icduction of the pi ice of salt 
to twenty cenlesimi the kilogi un P lrhamcnt assented The measure 
was a new pioof of the lonsulei ition extended by the leprcsentitivcs of 
the people to the mteicsts ot the less favouied classes of souet) 8 

The Depietis Mimstiy had thus, up to the spnng of 18S0, fauly 
well itlamcd tlm suppoit of the majonty of the 10th oi Miy, IS33 , but 
on the 0th of Much ol tin foimei year, duung the discussion of the 
so-called Extrioidinuy Budget, v question of confidence wis i used, on 
which the Government obt lined i majority of ouly fifteen votes The 
debate had been it fust ot i muely fmanciii charictu Signoi 
Magliam’s admiuistiation had been severely censiued by ceitain 
deputies because it wis believed th it the Budget lnd been seuously 
weakened and tompiomiscd by gieat eueltssness md lixness m the 
expcnditiue These censures the Mimstiy mot victouousl), but in the 
course of the debite die question i^uimd i politic il charictu, md 
ended with a lunsfer of the attack fiom M iglnni to Signoi Depietis 
himself and the entue policy of Ins Cxbinet Thus the question 
became one of confidence, and, is I hue said, the Mimstiy only escaped 
defeat by a majonty of fifteen votes Depietis felt himself so shaken in 
his position that he resolved to ippeal to the countiy The elections of 
the 23rd of May gave him a Chambei which stiengthcncd his position, 
declaring in his favoui upon the fust appeal to it, in the following June, 
by a majonty of sixty-seven votes 

What, we may inquire, were the causes of this melting away of the 
Mimstunl majonty, winch, fiom bung an enoimous one, on May 19, 
188«i, had dwindled down three years aftenvaids to the exiguous figure 
of fifteen ? The mquny is indispens ible, if we wish to understand the 
actual parliamentai) situation in Italy, and to estimate the true strength 
of the present Depietis Cabinet 

When, in May 1883, m consequence of the vote of the 19th of 
that month, supervened the cusis, winch resulted in the resignations of 
Zanardelh and Baccanm, members of the Depietis Cabinet, ot advanced 
Piogressist opinions, the Left was completely predominant in. that 
Cabinet Besides Depretis, who was Minister of the Intel lor, the Left 
had Mancmi (at the Foreign Office), Zanardelli (Grace and Justice), 
Baccanm (Public Works), and Baceelli (Public Instruction), of the 
remaining four Ministers, Berti (Agriculture and Commeice) had passed 
over from the Right, and the other three, Feriero (War), Acton 
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(Marine), ami Magham (Finance), weie rather technical experts than 
politicians Zanardelh and Biccarinx were replaced, the fust by Gian- 
nuzzi-Savelh, i functionary of the judicial order, new to Parliament, and 
having no veiy dolunte political opinions, and the second by Grenala, a 
deputy ot the CYntie 

The Cabinet had thus undergone modification in a moderate direction 
But Biccelli still lemlined m the Cibmct, md Ins 1 cl itions vveierathei 
with Canoli ana with the Munstus who hid resigned than with those 
who remained behind Ills piescncc, therefore, in the Ministry thus 
modified w is not agtcciblc to many membus of the new majority, and 
particul irly to a gmup of deputies of the Centie whose special organ was 
the R(w<(jna ill liovia Hcie was the first germ of instability and 
of discontent with the Ministry of the majonty of May 19 The 
antipath} to Biculh inacased when, in Deccmbu 1883, he biought m 
his measure foi the icfoiin of higher < clucation 1 emuot here explain, 
even biiefly, \vh it wis the scheme ot Baccellds pioposed lefoim lean 
only mention th it it w is bisul on the punuple ot the almost absolute 
freedom of the universities, fieedom of teaching, of idmimstiation, aad 
of discipline At folding to Bieeelh^s project the State was not to 
mtu feie with lnghci educition, except in (onnection with the contorting 
of deg lets upon the students But public opinion w is not favour ible 
to the propo-al, the umvirsitj toiporitions themselves, ilmost without 
exception, ltrraiduln with dislike The notion of fieedom which lan 
thiough Hie Bill was in general consuleied nther as irhetorical floiuish 
th in mything else, md as deficient m a sense of reality Nevertheless 
the pioposil engiged the attention of the Chamber foi more than two 
months, but obtained i najouty ot only mm votes In the Senate an 
amendment wis unde which touched the veiy essence of the pioposal, 
and eventually Bietelh beeime disci edited m the Ministry lie md his 
scheme would not have kept then giound but foi the pusonal mteivcti- 
tion m fivoui of both ot Signoi Dcpietis, who deelaied that he legarded 
the Bieeelli measure is i Cibmct question But it became daily more 
evident tint nnthci Pulnment noi the country would m any degree 
entertain if The Ch imbei showed its discontent in the mattei with 
the Mimstiy on the oetasion of the nomination ot a Piesulept, m March 
1881, m the loom of Signoi Farini, who had resigned The Govern¬ 
ment cmdulite was Signoi Copjnno, a mcmbei ot the Left, who only 
obtained a small m ljonty of votes in Ins favoui The vote, however, 
was in leaht} timed at Baceelh done A ousts ensued, which gave 
occasion to mothu of the many so called “meainaziom J ’ of Dtpietis 
Togetliei with Bieeelli, who was succeeded b} Coppino, thieo membeis 
of the Cabinet ot secondary rink lesigned then portfolios Among 
them was Bui), who himself w'as the very inclination or the so-called 
“ social legisl ition ” wlneh in the past had met with but small success 
in Pailiament, and was not to achieve a belter success ifttrwards 

The lcsignation ot Baccelli had the effect of bunging back homo¬ 
geneity to the Mimstiy, and to the majouty even m a grcatei degree, 
m that, in consequence of the March crisis, Brin had entered the Cabinet 
as Mmistci of Mirine, whoso technical and admimstiative abilities 
were umveisally acknowledged Theie stall, however, remained m the 
Cabinet a Minister legaided with little favour by many membeis of the 
majority, especially by the group of Centre dissidents whom I have 
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already mentioned, aid who appear to have made it their mission to 
act as a w edge m the midst of the majority, for the purpose of split¬ 
ting it in two The Mimstei m question, Signoi Maneini, held the 
poitfoho of Foreign Affairs 

Signoi 31 menu, a birustcr ot high standing, entered the Depretis 
Cabinet in M ly 1881, upon the fill of the Canoh Mimstiy on the well- 
known Tunis question He enteied, thcicfore, upon the duties of his 
office at any thing but a happy moment, uid uncici any thing but favour 
ible auspices Itily wis then m i state of complete lsolition and it 
was it such a junctuie that on the Mcditenanian coast a deep wound 
w is inflicted upon her pride and her interests To hignoi M uicinr’s eflorts 
v c owe our extrication from this isolation He set on foot and promoted 
mncable lelations with Geimany and with Austiia-IIungaiy, put an 
end to the Irredentist agitation, md inspired foieign govemments with 
renewed confidence m the sincenty ot oiu desne for peace But like 
Cauoli, he was destined to find Lis political tomb in Africa Mancim 
had alieady declined the invitation ot the English Government to com¬ 
munity of action at Alcxandm and Cuio This icfusal did not fail to 
diaw down upon him some censures m Pailnment, but it must rot be 
forgotten that at the time the English oflti was madi public opinion in 
Italy was in gener il unfavoui ible to its accept uice On the othei li ind, 
Mancim showed no hesitation in sending in expedition to the Red Sea 
One day, m Januaiy 1883, the Itali in Chambei w is profoundly igitated 
by the announcement that a oodj of Ililnn tioops Ind left for Assab, 
which they weie to gamson as a pit hide to the occupation of M lssowah 
uid Beilul Public opinion on this occasion ippiovcd the ictiqii of the 
Mimstiy It w is a moment when in all couutncs feimented ideas of 
colonial enteipnse with grcatci vigotu Ilian at any pievious tune md 
hence we weie pleased with an ul which brought Italy, too, into the 
universal race' of colonization, anti lifted us out of the state of cneivi 
tion into which, through a combination of causes, we had fillen When 
hignoi Mineim ifteiwaids sketched in Paih uncut the motives md the 
aim of the expedition, there was the bettei icason for ippiovmg the 
Government policy It was pi tin that the objet t of the Italian expedi¬ 
tion was to co-operate with the English tioops in the Soudui against 
the Mahdi No positive agreement had been enteied into with England, 
but it was ceitam that the English Government, in accordance with the 
declaration made by Lord Gianvillc in the House of Lords in February 
1885, not only accepted, but accepted with pleasure, the aid of Italy 
As to Italy heiself, the Red Sea expedition was despatched, not m view 
exactly of the foundation of colonies, as was guieially believed, but as 
a first step towards the re-establishment of that equilibrium m Mcditer- 
lanean politics which, since the* r Jums affur, hail been distuibeil to our 
prejudice It must be admitted th it to attain this object a somewhat 
lengthy route was chosen, but Italy remembered theCinnean expedition 
which had opened the way to the conquest of her independence, and the 
country was full of hope What happened, howevci, is known to 
eveiv one in England Wolseley failed to relieve Goidon, and the deter¬ 
mination of the English upon the fall ot Khartoum to withdiaw Jionrthe 
fciond m cut the sinews of the Italian expedition, md limited the sphtre 
of our action to Massowah and Beilul 

The corn sc o[ events in Africa had <i disastrous influence upon the- 
parliamentary position of Signer Mancim, I do not know to what 
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extent, if at all, Gladstone was held lesponsible in England lor the 
failure of Wolseley and his lieutenants But I know that this failure 
was fatal to Signoi Mancini, who almost seemed to be ehaiged with the 
disastei because he had not foieseen it No respite was allowed him, 
the possibility even of things taking such a turn m the Soudan as to 
permit of a lenewil of the contempt ited combined action ot England 
•and Italy was not leg uded Interpellation followed upon mterp^l ition, 
and Signoi Mincim could only answci that the Red Sea expedition 
was a hist step m the way to that colonial expansion which the country 
had shown its dcsiic to achieve—i first^step which would be followed 
by others—but th it meanwhile patience must be exeicised This did 
not satisfy Park iment, 01 latlici mmy members of the Right and the 
usual gioupof Centre dissidents, who, icknowlcdgmg Mmenu's ibility, 
did nqt think lmn suited to the post lie occupied, wheie, not to speak of 
Ins other delects as a politician, instead of the modi 1 ilion and lCbeiv*. ol 
a diplomatist he displayed the prolixity and used the intlated language 
of an advoeite It w is not in fict to the expedition to the Red Sea, 
nor to the Cabinet which had dcspilthtd it, tint exception was taken, 
but to the Minister Mancini alone Mincuu was able to muntain Ins 
position, thanks to the mleivention of Depute, who had more than 
once to declaie in Puhament that he and all the Cabinet supported the 
policy of the Foieign Mmistei, md that to strike at the lattci wis t* 
stukc at the whole Mnusliv A like mtciventiou of Depictis was able 
on two or thiee occisions to ^wc Mancini But bi June Ih&j, lie hid 
become, m i puli unentaiy sense, iltogethu disciedited In July, on 
the discussion of the Foieign Oftiee expendituie, lie li id a majonty ot 
one vote only Depietis w is then obliged to bow befoie the vote ot 
the Chambei, which dtsncd to see his Foieign Mimstu sacnfiecd In 
the place ol Maneini the Count di Hobilant occupied the Consulta 
The Count wis it th it time unb iss tdoi at Vicnn i, and, although hell id 
not definitely attiched himself to my politic il paity, might be legarded 
is belonging to the Right From the two instances I have cited, which 
mike it sufficiently plain that the cupucc ot this 01 that gioup of the 
majonty was enough to dislodge a Minister it disliked, it is clear that 
the majouty itself lacked, if not homogeneity—and homogeneous it ought 
to have been as a party of one piogramme—at le ist discipline Noi were 
the examples of B icctlli and Mancini w ithout paiallels Othei Ministers 
had fallen in the meantime fiom neaily ‘imilar causes—Actou, Berti, 
Pcssina,Feiracciii And, with the exception of Manemi, who, after leaving 
the Ministry, remained faithful to Deplete, they all turned hostile to the 
Premiei, and made then friends, few or m my r , turn hostile too Many 
deputies of the Right, ilso, in spite of the example set by Minghetti, 
who continued loyally to support Depretis, and the acceptance of a 
portfolio by one ot its most influential members, Geneial Ricotti, who, 
m December ISM, had replaced Geneial ierreio ,it the Ministry ot 
War, assumed an attitude of hostility towaids Depretis Different 
causes led to this conduct on the pait of the Right, theie was some 4 
sense of neglect felt by the party, a certain impression existed that the 
administration ot Signoi Magliam lacked the guiding principles ot 
firmness |«d stuct economy, again, it was sometimes alleged—and 
this was especially the complaint of Signor Spaventa—that Signoi 
Depretis did not found his polity upon the principles of political 
morality Thus by degrees a group of dissidents came to form itself 
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m the Bight pirty', ns had already occurred m that of the Centre Up 
to this time Signoi Depretis, by an extraordinary display of parlia¬ 
mentary ability, hnd been able to keep together lus majority But now 
it looked is it he h id got to the end of his resources In a Parliament 
like ouitj, uliut the diffcient parties do not icpiesent different sets of 
opinions—wliem tlieie are, properly speaking, no paities at all—the 
stiuggks ol the ditlcient gioups which compose ltaie in lculity nothing 
but conflicts ot mtcicsts and ambitions moic or less legitimate And it 
i& most difficult, it not impossible, to reduce these conflicts to silence, 
tranquillized for a moment in one quartet, the next they break out in 
another, and what was done yesteulay is undone to-el iy It was m 
the w iy 1 hive described that it eamc xbout that the vote of the 
5th ot Alaich gave a majority of only fifteen votes to the Ministry, a 
lesult that in the puliamentaiy situation, which had then lasted ^ycai, 
almost meant a declai ition of w mt of confidence 

Was, then, the woik at in end which had been undeitaken m 
constquencl of the vole of the 10th ot May, 1SS-3, that esl iblished 
amyoitv with the object ot suppoiting bignoi IXpretis in cailying 
out his piogiamme of leforni" 'L'li it c mnot be s ud yet In the fust 
place the list elections have di pi ived the vote ot the 5th ot Much of 
much of its impintanee, l Ch unhei hiving been elected which lias 
declaied itsell infivoiu of Signoi Depietis bv i mqonty ot sixty-seven 
votes In the next in (ssentul cncumstanec ol the ease must not be 
iot gotten What give fin finishing blow to the nujonty ol the 10th of 
May, 1883, w is the Luv of Itquali/ ition of the LanelTix, vvliuh stmed 
into activity great ind opposite interests tluoughout the country, and 
disoiganivcd ill the parties in tlie Ch mi la i, thion mg them into confusion 
and ehsoidei In fact, in voting upon that 1 uv, cich deputy was urged, 
as I think I luve uieidy obseivcd, ilmost wholly bv i eonsidciation 
of the mteicats of the electors he icpiesented \\ hen the vote had been 
tiken a veiy lcmaik ible uieumst mce oceuned the cLputies of the Left 
and ol the Extieine Left who h id voted in favom of the C tbinet on the 
question h i&tt ntd to ictuin to the fold almost eie the Law ol Ecpjilisation 
was safely pjaseel, mel icgamed then pi ices imong the links of the 
Opposition, but the ekputns of the Right, especially those who had 
voted against equalization, that is, igainst the Mmistiy, did not lejoin 
the majonty , the grcatci nuinbei of them lemamed m Opposition 
Thesi de^mties voted ilso with the Opposition on the question of con¬ 
fidence in Tune list, on which min of the most opposite and incom¬ 
patible vi< ws, such as Cuspi md ltuoini, Spavcnti ind Zanardelh, 
Chiaves and Baceaum, found themselves united At piesent the 
Chambci is engagi d m the dr-cn^sion of the Budget From the day of 
the opening of the session, w hieh took place on the 2-3rd of November last, 
up to the piesent time, the Ch nnhei lias had no oppoitumty of giving a 
political vote It is impossible, theiefoie, to say what line of policy' the 
dissidents of the Right will adopt It is efeitain, however, that even 
without their aid the Depretis Cabinet may continue to live, having 
obtained, as I have said, a majority ot sixty-seven votes in June last, 
But it must be added that among the dissidents aie to be found men 
great influence, while in the mqonty these aie lather lading than 
the mciM The mam resource ol Depretis lies in tempormng, like 
r 'hvub Maximus, the (V'icctato'i , with whom some ot out wits compare 
" m ’ A may he this power will help him with the dissidents who at 
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bottom are not opposed to the Ministry save through misunderstandings, 
and on pretexts and giounds of a transitory and unpeimanent character— 
slighted interests, ana wounded ambitions 

This levicw of Italian affans would be altogether incomplete, if I 
were uot to say i few woids concerning the conflict, still real enough, 
though doiniant, which exists between Italy and the Vatican— i conflict 
which ceitam lccent events have quite lately biought into a new light 
The question is one of which the discussion mteusts 110 I Italy only, but 
the whole vvoild, foi it bungs into play two things equally valued by man¬ 
kind—tilth and lcison, leligion and libeitv Of this conflict I heated 
at length tliiee yearn igo in this Review I shill not of coutse repeat 
hero whit I then sud I must, howovei, lcmind tin icadei tint the 
condition of antigomsm existing between the C-lumn il md tin Vatican 
exeiciscs an mfliuiuc on the stile of political sock ty 111 ltilv winch 
deseives to be noticed In Italy the Court, the 1’aili uncut—ill active 
political society in fiet—suppoits the nation il unit\ with Rome as 
capitil, without lOstnctions, nselves, 01 qui^ith itions of mv kind On 
this point wc uc ihbolutc mcconulcables The King, 1 eplyiug to the 
Syndicate of Rome, duiuig the ceremony of the list commemoi ition of 
the i()rh of Septembei—the d ly the Italian troops cnteicd Rome—made 
use ot a h ippy phi ise m tins eonueetion, calling Rome a f Hands-off 
Conquest (ton<iiushi tni«mjdnU) Ihcpluisc had a gieat success, and 
was adopted is i motto by all the Liberal associations in Italy , it 
expresses, indicd, the inmost thought of the nation, then fixed resolve 
to keep Home foi Italy 

But politics are not eveiything mtbis woild, noi aie they so in Italy, 
faith also exists, and tlicie uc those who believe md who feel the need 
of an authonty on eutli to be the mtcipicla of then consciences, of 
then religious w mts, md of then hopes ol tht woild to come, md this 
authouty, foi Itihui Catholic's, cm be no othei than tht Pope Now, 
the Pope has ilways lefused, and still itfuses, to leiogtn/i Rome as 
belonging to It ily, md not only does he lelusi us Rome, but he denies 
the fundimentil pnneiple itself, m virtue of which we aie at Rome, and 
possess tin lift., the ispcct, and the foiee of i nition This punciple is 
the well-known in ixun, a Fiee Chuieh in a Free State, a maxim which 
involves the sepaiafiou of Cliuich md State To this pnneiple the 
Vatican has always opposed, and still ohstimtely opposes, the notion of 
the Thcociatic State Leo XIII has clcaily set forth the doctune of the 
Vatican on this point in his encyclical, Lnnioi tale Lei, of the 22nd of 
August, JbSo V ill, theie ire m Italy good Catholics who aie it the 
same time good pi(not» These desire the unity of Italy with Rome 
«s hei capital, but uiidii icseivc, more ot less openly dcelaied, of the 
Pope’s liberty of u turn and decision Their conscience—and they are 
by no means few in numbei m Italy—sutlers, as it vveie, fiom the stress 
of two opposite sentiments Unable to do anything else, they emit 
pious wishes loi a reconciliation of the Qumnal and the V itiean There 
are several periodic ils in Italy ol which this is the leiding idea One 
appeared m December last at Milan, undci the design ition 11 Jlosnum , 
after the eelebiated philosopher of that name But the notion is one 
that is likely to remain indefinitely m i state of platonic cilm There 
is no reason to suppose that it can evei lfhdiac itself in action In the 
meanwhile the National Catholics—so the supportcis of a reconciliation 
of the Pope with Italy style themselves—stand widely aloof from active 
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politics Anti tins is i misfortune, for it is one element of stiength the 
less m the discussions upon which turn the destinies of the cgunhy 
But the IV ltional Catholicbioim, m line, only an insignificant minontv, 
at bottom they no mere Utopians The leal strength of the nation, the 
immense majonty of Italians have no fancy for playing at masqueiadcs 
of tins sort, 01 foi tluovving away the ‘■ubstance in grasping at the 
shadow Our minds are made up, we shall meet hate with hate, wai 
u ith war At the outset of his Pontificate it was possible to hope that 
Leo XIII would show himself to be in some degiee i different man 
from his predece c soi, and that he would better comprehend the times , 
but^Ins acts during these litter y ears have demonstrated the futility of 
any <«ucli expectations 

He Ins gradually come within the circle of Catholic ideis of the most 
lireconcileable type He has no hettei conception than his piedeccssor of 
the spintua 1 power enjoying independence without a sci ip of temtor} 
belonging to it, and of the Liw of Guarantee he no more accepts the 
principles to-day than did the Cuna when it was fust piomulgated 
fifteen years ago Undei these circumst inccs eveiy act of the A die an 
which h\s, 01 only seems to have, a political signification, nevei tills to 
agitate the political pulse, and occasion i cuirent of anti-ckrieal feeling 
thiougliout the eouutiy This was seen last yeai upon the publication 
of the Bnef of the ldtli of June in favour of the Jesuits Possibly m 
issuing lus Biief Leo XIII had no othci object in view than that 
of lemovmg the doubt which existed as to whether with the re establish¬ 
ment of the Ordei by the Bull of Pius YII were Hvivcd oi not the 
privileges accorded to the Jesuits since the days of Paul III This 
doubt is lemoved by the Brief of Leo XIII But the Bucf was one of 
a senes of acts of the present Pope, ill of which showed his sympathy 
with that detested Ordei And the Jesuits, as is well known, are the 
most obstinate suppoiteis of the Pap il theocracy No wonder need be 
felt then that list summer the cry of “ Down with Clericalism ” became 
the lallying cry of numerous demonstr itions No town of any lmpoi- 
tancc in Italy but what had its anti-clcneal meeting The discussions 
that took pi ice at the«e meetings followed very vauous lines At 
Milan, foi instance, the lcpeal of Ait I of the constitution was dem mded, 
which declares the Catholic religion to be the leligion of the State, as 
well as the secularization of all Church property, the repeal of the Law of 
Guarantee, and 1 know not what else In geneial, howevci, these 
meetings were distinguished by a spirit of moderation, limiting them¬ 
selves to a declaration of the indisputable light ot Italy over Home, and 
the maintenance m its integuty of the nation il piogrammc Tue 
Government did not cue to mterfeie with any of these meetings and 
demonstrations, it even dabbled i little in anti-eleucalism on its own 
account The Minister of Justice, Tajani, caused the Jesuits to be 
expelled fiom Florence, where thev had obtained unlawful possession of 
certain parochial buildings, and took various mcasuies with the view of 
stuctly executing the laws upon the suppression of religious coiporations, 
torbidamg the excessive taking of vows and ordeis, and the illegal occu¬ 
pation of public buildings by membeis of the suppressed corporations 
In addition. Signor Tajani is credited with having entertained the inten¬ 
tion of bringing in a measure calculated to restrict the numbers of the 
Jesuits who swarm eveiy where in Italy Foi the pie*ent, however, the 
anti-clcneal agitation has subsided, but the conflict with the Vatican is, 
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is I have said, still alive though doimant, and a very little would sufhce 
to wake it into activity 

Notwithstanding, however, these exhibitions of anti-clerical proclivi¬ 
ties on the part ot Signor Taj am, nothing is moie opposed to the ideis 
of the Depretis Cabinet than the mauguiatiou ot a policy of so called 
hostility to the Vatican, and I have reason to believe that Tajani's 
displays of anti-clericalism wire as little to the taste of the Pieimei and 
of the othei members of his Cabinet as to th it ot man) deputies of the 
majority, and least of all were accept ible to the dissidents of the Right 
The existing Mimstiy, like ill those that have piecedel it, stands firmly, 
m lclation to the Vatican question, upon the Law of Guaiautee, which 
sanctions the soveieignty ot the Pope and the independence of his 
spiritual power This luv establishes a soit of tiuce between Church 
and State As to the Vatican question itself, the solution of the 
problem it presents 1 -, left to time md its beneficent influences—to time, 
which, accoidmg to oui great plnlosophci, Ccsne Beeciru, brings all 
political and social phenomena into equilibuum 

This, too, at bottom, is the feeling of the country m general, 
which, despite the piovocations oflered by the Vatic m, has mvuiably 
shown itself iveise from every kind of violence, is well as from every 
act which might wear even the appearance ot violence Hence it is 
that, notwithst Hiding some displays of excitement, easily explicable, 
at vinous populai demonstrations,public, oida has never becndistuibed 
at my anti-eh ucal meeting Aud this, it must be sud, was the case 
not only at anti cleneal meetings, but on cveiy oeoision when the 
subject w is discussed It is eleai that since 188 J the country has 
nude gieat moial piogiess, the subveisive elements of society have 
gamed no giound duiing these last four yeais, and the country has 
notbien the losei by tins In numbers the Anuichic parties aic no 
stronger than they wue m the last Chamber, and even in that, though 
elected on rf widened suffiage, they showed no mote stungth than m 
the Chambei of 1880 Ridictls, Republic ms, and Socialists between 
them do not mustci much more than thuty members Hence it is 
eleai that m the p ist the Radicals h id no othei strength than what 
they derived from the timidity and feebleness of Ministries 13ut the 
dcclaiatious mule by Signor JDepictis in view ot the elections of 1882, 
that public oidci must bo preserved at eveiy cost within the limits 
prescubed by law—declantions which, as has been said, drew the 
Right in Ins duection—have produced then nil mil effect These 
deelaidtions were accompanied by corresponding acts, and the cuuent 
of Demigogism has be#n anestod 

Ac the outset I mentioned some of the more important piojec ( s ot 
law, which still remain to be discussed, as completing the Depictis pro¬ 
gramme lor the reorganization of the State I cannot stop to b iv any¬ 
thing of the=e projected measuies here, for to do so would compel me to 
exceed the limits of space imposed upon the present article I lepeat, 
howevei, what I have already said, that the necessity of the measures 
m question is acknowledged by all parties in the Chambei, who differ 
only as to the means and upon certain special points, and «ue m no 
peril, therefore, ot being ranged in two opposing camps by any hard 
and fast line of opinion An example of what I mein may be seen in the 
projected reform of the communal and provincial laws, which, from u 
certain point of view, has a political character, involving such questions 
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as the mode of election of syndics, who me no\v nominated by the 
Government, the extension of the political suffrage to those who posses 
the local sudrige, md the extension of the suffrage to women These 
are three nnioviting meisnres winch find suppoiteis and opponents on 
both side*, of flic Chamber, and give use, Ihtiefoie, to no struggle of 
paitits The sime is the ca^c with the <so called social meienies, the 
ncul of winch all pirties acknowledge, though as jet the imple dis¬ 
cussion to winch they hive given use has pioduccd nothing in the shape 
ot ihw It is not as^citcd that the Opposition in inspect of these 
piojeets of lefoim will lme nothing to sav to the Ministiy Such an 
expect ition would show ignoiance of the position of political parties, 
and indeed, genei illy of human natmc \\ hat is meant is meicly that 
there will bo no 1 cason why the mijouty which suppoits the present 
Mmishy should split in lespcct ot ihc ineomplctcd poition of the 
Depielis pngiamme At picsent, then the Depietis Muustiy seems 
free fmm my elingci aln ad, the moie "o m tint, if it cannot be denied 
that the mvjonty which suppoil Signoi Depietis does not manifest 
all the conditions of stability and liomogc ncilv which might be 
desired, the Lelt is, as an Opposition, even moie disunited The 
so-called “ Pentaichy ” may be consideicd vs do id and bmied It 
received its dc ith blow at the 1 isl ch etums None ot its then membeis— 
Cnspi, Nicotci i, Zanudelli, Bice mm, Canoli—lias in the picsent 
political situ ttion m>, even tlie sm dlebl, clneee ol i sucecs'dul struggle 
withDcputn 01 of ousting him horn povvei llnvc ihtady obseived 
tliat the Eight as an histoneal politic il puty Ins been de id since it 
accepted the Depietis piogi mime in 188,1 , the ump lennik ipplies to 
the Left as npie-uitcd by the present Opposition The lattercontinuts 
to stiuggle onlv foi the honoui ot a name, a nunc vvhnh now covens 
nothing but meic emptiness 

The “ti m&foi matron,” then—th it is, the fusion into one pirty of the 
•sanest and most homogeneous clement* of the Eight, the Urn tie, md 
tlie Left, which leccivul its Parliamentary smrtion on the 10th of JMay, 
1888—still obt tins, in f ict, it is the only party tint does exist, m 
contr i<-t with the historical pirties, of which 1 ittci it may be said what 
our hcioico-comic poet wiote of one of his licioes 

“ Andav-i combatt&mlo ed cia muito ” (Ih vm1 on JnjhtnK) urnI h nm dud) 

Is a proof desned ' In one of the Opposition ]ouinals I saw lately the 
suggestion o. the possibility ind desirability ot i coalition between Di 
Kobilant of the Eight and Nieotcia and Zinardclli ol tbc Left Now, 
if a senous London newspaper took it into its l^pad some fine morning 
to suggest in all seiiousness a political combination between Salisbury 
on the one hand and Chambcilun and Blight on the other, I feel 
assuied that the suggestion would he received fiom one end of the 
United Kingdom to the other with peals of lauglitei But the para¬ 
graph m the Italun journal I hive ufcired to excited no merument 
whatever in Italy What does a f ict like this mean? It means that 
Myth us the old political parties exist no longei Whethei they 
will evei exist again I do not know, but for the picsent at all events 
they aie dead This is the most char ictcristic feature of contempoiaiy 
politics in Italy, and to have dwelt upon it at some length will not, I 
believe, be found without interest even foi foreigneis 

Giovanm Bogiifttj 
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A T the end of last ycir Loid Tennjson brought out i book con¬ 
taining, dong with othci things, i sequel to “ Loeksley II ill 33 v It 
is difhcult to judge this now poem impaitiallj One icidu sijs “ The 
old was better, ” otlieis fpeih ips they aic the majority) ire e irned away 
altogcthei by this levival of the music ol a poem rnoie widely known 
perhaps, than any othci of this euituiy—a poem which, in spite of 
sober criticism, m spite of Bon Gaultiu, has been so gcneially iccepted, 
admued, ind loved This second poem, indeed, daws no small portion 
ol its influence horn the flist “ Loeksley Hill 33 Old associitions come 
in and take captive the suupulous mind that i& tiymg to be un- 
piejudiced Impaitnlity is all vciy well, hut the rcadei is not much to 
be envied who lemains unmoved by the opening of thn poem 

f “ H ilf the morning Jmc f paced those s irnlj tncts. 

Watch’d a n wn the hollow ridges roaring into cataracts 
Wander d back to living boyhood while l heard the curlews cill- 
I myself so close to death, md death itself m I ocksley Hall ’ 

After that opening most people will be eontent to listen Like tin 
fast “Loeksley Hall,” the second poem is a pissiomte di mntic monody, 
changing 1 ipidly fiom the cxpicssion ol peisonal feeling by the 
imagin iry speaker, to more general thoughts, fears, and hopes, great 
pait of the ehirm of the two poems lies in this rapid change hom the 
passion of the lovei to no less passionate uttei inces of impusonal 
thoughts and imaginations The single voice making its complaint m 
the wilderness, between the mooiland md the sea, wakens up every now 
and then the voices of the woild to answei it *The second “ Loeksley 
Hall" is a song of leconcilmtion and forgiveness, hut as it is a lyncal 
poem—passionate, not meiely leflective—theic are many variations of 
mood theie is no one single eonclnaon oi moral The old mm was a 
young man sixty years ago, full of pain and ingei, trying to fmd cure 
for his vcxrlion in enthusiasm for the future of mankind and the woild 
Now he has no thoughts that are not pious towaids the dead peopk 
whom he m lus youth judged liaisbly But the fieiy hopes of his youth 
have long coded down, and he is oppressed by the seeming deteriora¬ 
tion of the world, yet he will not altogether gi\e up lus old hope, 
though it he now “ too like despair ” A good deal is to he learned by 
compaung this poem with the “Ancient Sage,” published i yeai ago, 
m the “Tiresias ” volume There the argument is much the same, 
though it is stated m giave recitative, not with the ljucal feivour of 

* “Loeksley Hall Sixty Years After, &o ” By Lord Tennyson London 
Macmillan & Co 
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‘ Locksley Hall ' Theie the geneial doctime,£he philosophy, is mire 
important — 

“ \nd we the poor caitli s dying race and yet 
]So phantoms, watching from a phantom shore 
Await the last and largest sense to make 
'1 lie phantom walls of this illusion fade, 

Anil show us that the world is wholly fair ”* 

In < Li i Jibhy Hill,” theto-aud-frodebiting? about the mterpiotationuf 
the world me brought to t dose in a leturn to the simplo lyncil 
utterun es of resignation md foigivencss 

“forward, let the stormy moment liy ami mingle with the past 
I that loathed, ha\ c come to lov e him Ions ill compu r at the last 
( one at eighty, mine own a^ md l and yon will hear the pall 
I hen L leave thee 1 ord and M istir, latest Loid of Locksley Hall" 

Oiu of the best of the otliei books of poetry published m 1S% is 
fC fhe Judgment of Piomctlieus”t II poetry were, like punting oi 
music, an at supposed to loqune tiaimng and study, “The Judgment 
ot Piomctlieus” would be mu to find an lionoiu ible place in the 
schools of poetical design and composition Irom beginning to end it 
is an evainple of the success that is only gained by single-minded 
follow ingot aitislie perfection The id) 11 that gives its name to the 
volume treats of the debate between Zeus and Poseidon, and its solution 
by the gicat Titan, the dehveiei It is full of admuable pissiges in 
noble verse The poem on “ Rhodes 5 will peilnps find more genetal 
ai eeptaucc It ought ccitunly to be piaiscd by tli it met easing number 
of students who arc inclined to revolt igainst the tyianny, is they 
eo« sider if, of subtlet) and enigma Those dis iffeeted poisons divide 
poetry into that which you can leid aloud md that which )ou ean lead, 
it at ill, only m silence It is easy to ‘-ce to which clash these stanzas 
on “ Rhodes ” belong (p f‘2) 

“ llieiewith 1 c shot an an any ia\ 

Down through the blue Acgaean deep 
thrilled by tint magic dart of day, 

Hu. hidden isle shook ofFhei sleeji 
Slie moved she row, and with the inorn 
She touched the ur and Rhodes was bom 

“ I lien#11 ibout that starry sea 
Ihere ran i gratuhtm^ stir 
Her fellow 1 ' for all time to be 
In choral congress gnetmg her 
With air borm son,, and fl ishmg snules, 

\ sisterhood of tlorious isles ” 

Of the uthci poems the most lemarkabh is that which concludes the 
volume—“An Ode on the Death of General Gordon” Along with 
this it is fitting to mention the noble poem on the same subjeet by Sir 
Francis Do) le, at the end of Ins lecently published “ Reminiscences 
and Opinions” Mi Myers could Imdly fail, with such a theme, to 
say things worth bearing m mind , and what poet living has a bettei 
right than Sn Francis Doyle to commemorate the thiee hundred and 
nineteen days of Khartoum * 

*■ “ The Ancient Sage ’ (“Tireeias md other Poems,” p 64) 

+ “The Judgment of rromotheus " Ey Frnest Myers London Macmillan & Co 
188C 
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“ Brutus Ultor ” * is a true Homan play Plutarch might speak a 
prologue to it The author’s qualities are already well known , here they 
are shown perhaps to greater advantage than ever before There is 
something very fascinating in the speed and vigour of this play It 
goes on without exciting any suspicion m the reader that blank verse is 
an unnatural form of expression for purposes of dialogue In most 
modern five-act tragedies the blank veise has a taint of ‘'gramerey” 
and “ halidomo ” about it, but here theie is nothing forced oi affected 

Mi lewis Morris’s play of " Gycia ” f has certainly an interesting 
plot It turns upon the conflict between a^wife’s love to her husband 
and her sense of duty towaids the State The Lady Gycia reveals to 
tne archon and senators of Cherson the conspiracy in which her 
husband Asandei is engaged, hoping to save the State of Cherson, 
and at the same time bring her husband out of all his entanglements 
The State is saved, but the archon and senators break their promise to 
Gycia—they do nothing to preserve the life of her husband, and the 
tragedy ends with the death of Gycia, following upon the death of 
Asandei The stoiy is taken, as the prefice informs us, from Byzantine 
history, with little modification of the incidents It is certainly woithy 
of poetical treatment The main fmlt of Mi Morns’s play is that the 
personages, though clearly piesented, are wanting in interest The 
story is worth much more than the characters The play challenges 
companson with “ Venice 1’ieserved,” and Belvidera keeps hei pre¬ 
cedence of Gycia Asander is a poor cieature, a sort of well-meaning 
Darnley, who never knows whether he is telling the tiuth oi not, and is 
never sure what exactly he wishes to gam by his lying The contrast 
between Asandei’s pliability and Gycia’b naiiovv earnestness is the 
strong point in the story The secondary chaiacteis—Iiene, a lady in 
love with Asander, Theodoras (her hi other), in love with Gycn, states¬ 
men and com tiers of Bosphorus, archonsand senators of Cherson—serve 
the purpose either of making trouble between the shifty Asander and 
his wife, or of weaving a political coil round the unfoitunato hero 

Mr Woolner’s “Tiresias,’’J m spite of many merits and beauties, is not 
a satisfactory poem—not as good as its predecessor, u Silenus ” The 
purpose ot it apparently is to set forth, by means of the ancient myth, 
the nature of the life of a poet, to show how the artist’s joy makes com¬ 
pensation for the man’s sorrow Tiresias received the gift of prophetic 
vision after his blindness had cut him off from ordinary leality In the 
execution the poem of “ Tnesias ’ somewhat fails It is divided into 
two parts the first pait dealing, more oi less directly, with the fortunes 
of Tiresias, the seer and prophet, the second containing imaginative 
rhapsodies from his mouth The first part arouses one’s interest in the 
old myth, the second pait foigets all about Tiresias The first part is a 
sort of history of the poet, the second part is an appendix, with speci¬ 
mens of his works The reader is not properly prepared for the transi¬ 
tion. from the one part to the other, and feels himself m consequence 
baffled and perplexed 

The poems of the Bishop of Derry § belong, most of them, to a good 


* " Brutus Ultor ” By Michael l leld London 6 Bell Clifton T Baker 1886 
+ “ Gycia ” By Lewie Moms London Kegan Paul, Irench & Co 1886 
j “Tiresias” By Thomas Woolner London G Bell At bon 1886 
§ “St Augustine’s Holiday, and other Poems ” By William Alexander, D D , D,C L* 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe London Kegan Paul, Trench & Co 1886 
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school Tliev arc not mfected with the timidity and over-caiefulness of 
these latter days, they recall the boldness and freedom of the first revolt 
against artificial poetiy The following lines alone might suffice to make 
the author pass for one of the old romantic battalion — 

“ Then on a great Assyrian quay, 
last by the town of buneveh, 

At noon of night, metliought I stood 
Where ligris went witl glimmering flood, 

And walls were there all stoned round 
With old grim kings, enthroned, encrowncd , 

Strangi visaged chief and winged bull, 

Pine conef and lotus wonderful 
Embark d, I floated fast and far, 
ior 1 was bound to Babylon 
I saw the great blue lake of W an, 

And that green island Akhtamar , 

1 saw abo\ e the burning flat 
Die lone and snow capped Ararat, 

But ev er spell bound on I pass, 

Sometimes hearni B my shallop creep, 

\\ ltli its cool rustle, through the deep 
Mesopotamian meadow glass 
And now (as when by moons of old, 

C randlj with wrmkhng siher rolled 
It glinimeied on tlnough gro\e and lea, 
lor the starry eyes of Raphael 
Journeying to !• ebatane) 

The ancient ligris floweth free, 

Ihrough orange grove and date tree dell, 

1 o pearl and rainbow coloured shell, 

And coral of the Indian sea ’ * 

The verses in Professor Blackie’s “ Messis Vital” f are concerned with 
a great number and variety of subjects praise of backgammon and of 
Loch Baa, condemnation of “ squabblement of Church and State,” and 
of w wandering M P \ brainless babble,” attract the attention of those 
appealed to by this cheeiful singer 

“ The Last Ci usade,” by Mr Alfred Hayes,J is a carefully written 
blank verse narrative of the expedition in which Saint Louis died 
The hexameter versiou of “ Jack and the Beanstalk ”<? ought to take 
lank as one of the finest specimens of that much.abused metre The 
illustrations are from Mr Caldecott's unfinished sketches The giant 
in these has no fixed likeness, but shows as he appeared from time to 
time to the artist, who was making up his mind about him His 
changes of shape are veiy ternble This giant was one of the out¬ 
landish ettins who have power of perplexing the vision, as shown m 
to© well-known case of Thor’s journey to Jotunheim 

Mr Ashby-Steiry’s verses |j are of the sort of which the scorner has 
said that “ almost any man could reel it off by yards together” The 
scorner is wrong, foi the great majonty of men who write verses write 
bad and unmetrical ones, whereas this sort of poetry, light as it may 
he, ean he trusted to keep in time and tune 

A good many laborious and solemn minstrels might profit by study¬ 
ing Mr Joseph Mayor’s “ Chanters ou Metre ” H Yet there are some 

* " Super Flnmina,” pp 67, 68 * 

f 11 Means Vitie ” By J S Blackie, London Macmillan & Co 1887 
$ Birmingham Cornish Brothers 1887 

§ “ Jack and the Beanstalk" By Hallam Tennyson Illustrated by Randolph 
Caldecott London Macmillan & Co 1886 
ii “ The Lazy Minstrel ” By J Ashby Sterry London T Fisher Unwin 1886 
1C J Clay &, Sons 1886 
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dangerous things m it— eg, Mr A J Ellis's blank verso m p 63, 
showing different licenses of versification all huddled together The 
ordinary blundeier is bad enough, but with a noiwm 01 ganwn of thiS 
sort, a scientific tlieoiy of all the possible megulauties in a heroic line, 
he may be able to pioduce something impossibly discordant % Bi$ only 
a very wicked man would make this use of Mr Ellis's permutations and 
combinations Mi Mayor’s views ha\e nothing extravagant m them, 
and ought to do a great deal to cleat up this vexed question Readers 
who do not caie to entei dtepty into the matter will find a good deal 
to engage them in Mr Miyor’s clever treatment of previous speculators 
—of l)r Guest on the one hand and Mr Symonds on the othei 

Among translations 1 itcly issued, it is necess uy to notice Su Theodore 
Martin's “Faust,”* Lord Cainirvon’s “Od)ssey,” + Mr Way’s 
“Iliad,Mr Rutheiluul Claik’s “Odes of Horace,”§ and Mi 
Toynbee’s selection fiom Ber ingei 1] Mi A D Ainshe has rendered 
Goethe’s “Reynaid the Fox’” into common metie, without much spirit 
Of new editions, one of the most popul u is sure to be that ol Mr Coventry 
Patmoie’s collected poetical works ** Piofessor Skeat Ins published for 
the Clarendon Piess a paiallel text edition of “ Pieis Plowman ’ ft The 
notes and glossaiy aie much the same is m the edition mide by Pro- 
fcssoi Skeat foi the Fatly English Text Society It is to be hoped 
that this edition may h ive m iny students, though the weaker sort will 
not find much that is outwaidly attiactive in this anangement of three 
texts together The sepaiate volumes of the Early English Text 
Society, cumbrous as some of them are, will be more convenient for 
those who wish to read sir light on 

Another pioduction of the Clarendon Piess is more peculiar m its 
importance—the three Cambridge Comedies, edited b} Mr Macray 
’’The Return from Parnassus,” printed fust in 100G, has long been a 
source of interest It was known that it was only a third part of a 
series of Cimbndge plays, but the othei two plays—the “Pilgrimage” 
and the first part of the “ Return ”—were supposed to be lost 'I hey 
have been recovered m the Bodlei in by their editor, Mr Macray It is 
pleasant to think that we owe their preservation to the pious care of 
Hearne, a benefactor to be honoured by all students of old English 
poetry Tne newly discovered pi iys are as good as the part already known. 
The general character of those tlnee Elizabethan comedies is much the 

* “Faust ” Part II Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K C B Edinburgh and 
London Blackwood & Sons 1886 

T “The Odyssey of Homer ” I -XII Translated mto English \erse by the Earl of 
Carnarvon London Macmillan & Co 1880 

% “The Iliad of Homer ” I -XII Done into English verse by Arthur S Way, M A 
London Sampson Low L Co 1SS0 

| “ The Odes of Horace ’ Translated by T Rutherfurd Clark Edinburgh David 
Douglas 1887 

II “ Songs of Borangtr in English \ert,e ” By William Toynbee London Regan 
Paul, Trench & Co 1886 

H Macmillan &. Co 1886 

** George Bell & Son T hird edition Twovols 1887 

ft The ‘ Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, m three parallel texts, 
together with “ Richard the Kedcless ’ Bv William Langland Edited by the Rev 
Walter W Skeat Oxford At the Clarendon Press 1886 

tt “ The Pilgrimage to Parnassus, with the two parts of the Return from Parnassus ’* 
Three Comedies performed in St. John’s College, Cambtidge, ad mdxcvii -mdci 
F dited from MSS by the Rev W D Macray, M A , F S A Oxford At the Clarendon 
Press 1886 k 
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same The theme is that perennial favourite, the neglect of learning, 
the scantiness of endowments , “ Quid dant artes nisi luctum ? ” The 
tld song, sung by the threadbare travelling scholars 400 years 
before, might have been a motto for these Cambridge men working at 
thur Cliiistmas plays Yeiy probably they did not deserve the good- 
conduct piue, 01 any other prize Very piobably they neglected their 
Tully and their Ramus They show a lamentable acquaintance with 
works that do not pay in the schools The “ Return from Parnassus,” 
as pieviously printed (that is, the third play in the series), was greatly 
valued foi its references to eontemporaiy poetry Theie are some very 
pithy and elegant criticisms of Spenser, Constable, Lodge, Drayton, 
Marston, Marlowe, and others Buibnge and Kemp appear on the stage, 
the lattei giving uttciance to the plausible opinion that “few of the 
university men pen plays well, they smell too much of that writer Ovid, 
and that writer Metamorphosis, and talk too much of Proserpina and 
Jupiter Why, here’s oui fellow Shakespeare puts them all down, ay, 
and Ben Jonson too ’ The pieces discoveied by Mi Macray show the 
same familiarity with Fnghsh poets “ The Tyrant of the North, 
rough Barbarism”—that is a phi ate boriowed from Samuel Daniel On 
page 62 of this edition will be found in imitation of “Chaucer’s vame,” 
which is followed by examples of “ Spcncei’s veyne,” “ Mi Shakespeare’s 
veyne” ‘ Mr Shakespeaies veyne,” it seems, was m great favour at 
that time with fashionable people Fuither, it must be noted that those 
plavs, which have waited so long for publication, contun, besides their 
little flashes of wit and satm, a good deal of excellent comedy— e g , 
“Leonard the Camei ” (p 20), and “ Gulho,” the admirei of Shake¬ 
speare’s*poetry and of everything else favoured by the gieat world The 
author of those old plays must have held a somewhat cunous posi¬ 
tion He was evidently too flighty, too modern and rebellious, for 
success m the tnvial or quadnvial aits lie must have been, on the 
othei hand, scaicely in full sympathy with the gorgeous youth who made 
free with the name of Ronsaid, and despised the ancients The 
great battle of the hooks, ancients against moderns, was going on 
briskly m those days The Parnassus comedies, taken all together, repre¬ 
sent the opinions of the trimmers, who held aloof and criticized both 
sides 

In France no poetry has been published during the last twelve 
months lik ly to compete in interest with the two posthumous volumes by 
Victor Hugo * “ Theatre en Liberte ” is a collection of short dramatic 
pieces, the earliest of which belongs to 1854, the latest to 1873 
Fanciful or lomantic comedy prevails thioughout the hook, which, 
whatever may be the lank assigned to it among the works of its author 
in the Edition dejin due of the next century, is likely to keep its power 
of attracting readers The fragment of a preface gives notice that 
these pieces were written “ for the theatre that every one carries about 
m himself” There are very few such theatres which will complain of 
the entertainment afforded them by this Prospero and his company of 
actors “ Mangeront ils 9 ” is the name of the longest of those airy 
masques It mingles puie comedy with romance and with poetic 
eloquence m a thoroughly puzzling and entrancing way The passion 

* “Theatre en Liberty," “La Fin de Satan” By Victor Hugo Pans Hetzel, 
Qnantin 1886 A 
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of the two lovers, the sublimity of the aged sorceress, the old deep 
undertone of defiance to tyrants—these are elements out of which one 
is led to expect some solemn issue But that was not the plan of the 
master of the show The solemn passages lead into the wildest 
revelry, and the theatre, which was beginning to beat time to pa ira, and 
looking out for a brilliant new tyrannicide, is dissolved m laughter by 
the intervention of the vagabond hero, Airolo Then the audience purges 
its misotyranmc spleen by heaity ridicule of the tyiant, “ Le Roi de 
Man,” and his parasite, Mess Titjrus, latest born of the tribe of Gnatho 
“ La grand’ mbre ” is a beautiful dramatic idyll on an old theme—pride 
of race conquered and brought down by children In “ L’Epee ” the 
genius of Liberty is not beguiled by comedy, as in “ Mangeront ils 9 ” 
The sword was made to be turned against the oppressor—that is the 
moral of it The chief personages aie an outlaw of a mountain village 
m Dalmatia, and his father and son The old man and his giandson 
are loyal to the duke, and therefore unfriendly to the outlaw, the 
course of the drama shows their conversion to the side of revolt The 
othei pieces aie shortei, but are all of great interest 

“La Fin de Satan” was first mentioned to the public m 1859, in the 
preface to the first senes of the “Legende des Steeles.” There the 
author explained that the “ Legende des Siccles ” was meant to form 
one poem m a series of three—the others being “ La Fin de Satan ” 
and “ Dieu ” “ La Fm de Satan,” which was never quite completed by 
the poet, was apparently written about the same time as the first series 
of the “ Legende des Siccles,” and ns different parts have alliances with 
different paits of the “ Legende ” Thus “ La Fm de Satan ” is full of the 
horrors of the infinite abyss, the infinite darkness, and the fall of Satan 
brings to mind inevitably the exile of King Canute m “ Le Parncide ” 
In the “ Legende ” there is an entry into the same monstrous ante¬ 
diluvian world as in “ La Fm de Satan ” The section named “Jesus- 
Christ” m “La Fin do Satan” has a companion piece in “Premiere 
Rencontre du Christ avec le Tombeau,” m the “Legende des Sieeles” 
It is not necessary to look for any one particular analogue to the praise 
of “ L’Ange Liberte ” The poem is divided into three books—“ Le 
Glaive,’*" Le Gibet,” and “ Le Prison,” according to the three weapons 
of Cam—the nail, stick, and stone—which weie preserved by the 
spectral daughter of Satan, Lilith-Isis, for the furtherance of evil 
The first book is concerned chiefly with Nimrod the tyrant, the second 
with the life and death of the Messiah, the third, unfinished, was 
intended to commemorate the fall of the Bastille and the victory of the 
angel Liberty, who m the epilogue brings about the pardon of Satan 
It is impossible here to give any idea of the power of this extraordinary 
work—the divma volnptas atque honor attending on this “ Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell,” the wonderful changes and contrasts between the 
tragical loneliness and daikness of the abyss, and the raptuie of the 
“ song of the birds, ” between the evil of Nimrod and Ins servant and 
the repentance of Barabbas 

W. P. Ker 
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II—GENERAL LITERATURE 

BiocEAPin —In Ins admirable article on Carlyle in the new volume of 
the “Dictionaiy of National Biogiaphy/'* Mr Leslie Stephen observes, 
apropos of Culyle’s lamentations over his troubles in his Cromwell 
investigations, that Carlyle, with all his complaining, '‘had never been 
enslaved to a biographical dictionary ” The remark is the first sigh ot 
the weary editor, jet weary or no, there is no sign of flagging either 
m the quality of his woik or its pace The principal articles in the 
piesent volume, besides the editor's on Carlyle, are Mi James Gairdner’s 
on the several Queen Catherines, Dr Jessopp’s Ceeil, Mr yEneas 
Mack ay’s Carstares, md Mi Lee’s Caxton Lord Fiedenck Cavendish 
and James Carey the infoimer lie near one anothei m the same volume 
here There is no notice whatever of Professor Gershom Carmichael 
One might read Dr Blaikie’s account ot Dr Chalmers through without 
leteiving the least hint that he was an important political economist, 
and wrote several works of considerable vdue in tint depirtment 
The author of the article on “Jupiter” Carlyle, though he has con¬ 
sulted vauous MS authorities, dots not seem to have known of 
his correspondence, preseivcd in Edinburgh University Libraiy — 
In “Incidents in the 1 ife of Madame Blavatsky,” f compiled fiom 
information supplied by her lelatives and fntnds, Mi Sinnett writes 
of this pretended piophetess of esoteric Buddhism m a tone of almost 
religious adoration, which will seem to the exoteric mind to be simply 
absurd It ippeais she was from her birth bred m an atmosphere of the 
pretematuial, and when a child of four she had the conceit that she was 
invulnerable, and th it hei presence was, thro igh her interest with the 
unseen powers, an infallible and indispensable protection to hei nurses 
from all kinds of dangei The child was mother of the woman Mr 
Smnett’s account of the Coulomb case will not, we fear, satisfy the 
Psychical Research Society, or any other tribunal endowed with a moderate 
measure of common sense The book is badly written—Mr Sinnett 
could do much better, but it contains a good deal that is cunous^and, for 
students of the lustoiy of enthusiasm, not unimportant —M Edouard 
Simon, in his Life of the Emperor \\ illiam,J has not attempted a popular 
history of modern Prussia, bis objecthas been rather to trace the Emperor’s 
personal action in the course of diplomatic struggles, and particularly in 
that line of pol cy which led to the consolidation of the German Empire 
He has declined to enter into a full description of events of universal 
interest, such as the tianco-Piussian war, confining himself to an account 
of the causes and lesults of these contests and their influence upon the 
success of the Emperor’s favourite policy of militaiy supremacy The 
work is that of a faithful chionologist who has avoided personal comment, 
it is singularly free fiom moial 01 sentimental platitudes, and it is maiked 
by a perfect impartiality on all questions affecting the author’s own 
country M Simon has a sincere admiration for his hero, and wins our 
•>) mpatlues for him, whether in his foreign lclationvhips 01 in the constant 
opposition which he encountered hom his own Libcial Pailiament, The 

* Vol ix London Smith, Elder & Co 
+ London George Redway 

J “ The Empgror William and hia Reign ” From the French of Edouard Simon 
London Remington & Co 
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phraseology of the translation is perhaps above the average, though theie 
are some very noticeable errors in the usage of individual words —“ The 
Autobiography of Friedrich Froebel,” * which consists of a fragmentary 
letter addressed to the Duke of Memingen, is of chiefly esoteric interest 
It contains no veiy definite 01 intelligible account of his principles 01 
method of education From his earliest childhood, Froebel seems to have 
given himself to a life of intiospection His mother's death, and the 
unsympathetic treatment he received from his stepmothei, threw him, 
when quite young, upon his own lesources, and fiom his needs as a 
child he learnt to appreente the needs ot all children Nature was his 
favouute study, and between Natuie and humanity he was never tired of 
drawing fanciful connections “ I continued,” he says, “ without ceasing, 
to systematize, symbolize, idealize, realize and recognize identities and 
an ilogies amongst all facts and phenomena, all problems, expressions, 
and formulas ” His language seldom diops below this airy Wei As 
his editors, admit, he is highly egoistic, and his writing contains almost 
every fault of style, but they have preferred to let him speak for himself, 
and then own vvoik of tianslation is honestly done The Geiman public 
were slow in accepting Froebel’s system of unive sal German education, 
the term was not sufficiently definite for them They weie willing 
enough to receive a special training as footmen, shoemakers, soldieis, “or 
even noblemen,” but did not care about being educated to become 
" freethmhing, independent men”—Mr W T Jeans's “Lives of the 
Electucians ” f gives a very good account of the lives of Professors 
Tyndall, Wheatstone and Moise, and of the vauous discovones and 
inventions for which we aie indebted to them It is written in a popular 
and interesting style, and communicates a good deal of useful knowledge 
m an easy way 

Tit a. vet —“ The Cruise of the Mai chesa to K imsehatka and New Guinea, 
with Notices of Formosa/' &sc, by F II II Guillemard, M D,+ strikes 
one at first sight by the unusual excellence of its get-up and the artistic 
merit of its 1 umeious lllustiatiohs by Whymper and others, but the 
meat is as good as the shell It is the record of a two-yeai/ cruise of 
a naturalist in Asiatic wateis, chiefly among the lessei known islands of 
the Maliy Archipelago, but as far south as the Dutch end of New 
Guinea on the one hand, and as fai north as Kamschatka on the other 
*Hd has much fiesh information to convey, not merely about the animals 
and plants of these places, but also about the character and condi¬ 
tion of their population, and his descriptions, both of natmal scenery 
and what may be called human scenes, are always graphic and entei- 
taimng Ills account of the island of Formosa, with the neighbouring 
republic on the small island of Samasana, and of the Papuans in New 
Guinea, are particularly instructive Of the Papuans he agrees with 
the opinion that they are a special race, different both from the Malajs 
and Australian aborigines In North Borneo he found land selling for 
nearly £900 an acre even there it would seem they have their 
problems of ground-rents and earth-hunger On the whole, this is one 
of the most delightful and instructive of recent works ot travel 

Miscellaneous —Lord Brassey has not gone to the Peers to take 


* “Autobiography of Fnednch Froebel 
ft finluiftlm and H Keatley Moore Loudou 
f London Whitaker & Co 


11 Translated and Annotated by Emilio 
Sw an Sonnenschein & Co 

J London John Murray 
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a life of ease, but has begun an undertaking of as much labour as 
utility “The Naval Annual, 1886,” * is a big volume of 550 
pages large octavo, and it is the first number of a serial that is in¬ 
tended to appear yearly It treats of the comparative naval strength 
of the maritime Powers and their navy estimates, of the efficiency ot 
Bntish naval administration, of the suggestions for reform at the Admiralty 
and dockyards, of the foreign squadions, naval shipbuilding present 
and future, torpedoes, coaling stations, manning the navy, armour and 
ordnance, and other various naval incidents of 1885 The information is 
very complete and carefully compiled, and while not concealing faults, 
tends on the whole to restoie confidence in the state of the navy and 
naval administration —Dr Chailes Rogers publishes the thud and con¬ 
cluding volume of his “ Social Life in Scotland f It deals mainb with 
folk-lore, sorceiy, apparitions, and the like, and contains a laige and 
miscellaneous, but quite uncritical collection of facts (or alleged facts) 
illustrative of Scottish ideas ou the subjects in the past or the piesent 
time Ills first chaptei, on literary and scholastic life m Scotland, con¬ 
sists in great part of a bald and utterly needless and incomplete chronicle 
of Scottish men of letters and their works from St Columba to \vi iters of 
our own time The chapter on “ Humoui and Eccentricity ” contains 
much that is amusing, and that on “ An Eighteenth Centiuy Coricspon- 
dence ” will be read with great interest, because it is the hist irccount 
that has been published of the eouespondence of “ Jupiter” C ulj lc, which 
lies in the Edinburgh University Library, and contains a number ot letters 
from eminent and interesting people of last centuiy—Uudei the title of 
“The New Libeial Piogrummt Mi Andiew Reid has collected the 
views of a number of Liberal politicians about the causes of the defeat of 
then party last Julj, and the measures the party ought now to piess for 
In spite of the title, the progiamme suggested by the several writus con¬ 
tains nothing veiy new Peihaps the nearest thing to it in the book is 
the explanation of the defeat oflered by Mi Haldane, the able joung 
member for East Lothian He thinks politics naturally progiess by “ a 
rhythmic movement,” bv alternate periods of Radical inflation and Con¬ 
servative depression, and that we are now doing oui term of depression, 
and bad been for some time before 1885, but the worst of this theory is, 
that the facts are against it, for did not the Dartmouth speech show 
that the Radical cuirent is actually so stiong at present that Conservative* 
leaders must run with it and turn reformeis ?— Mr Pickwick, 
stirred like a loyal subject by the example of the Queen, cele¬ 
brates his jubilee tins yeir also, § for it is exactly fifty years since 
he entered upon that empue of his on which the sun not only 
never set#, but probablj never will At any rate, the popularity of 
“ Pickwick 1 ’ now is as great as on its first daj, and, in fact, goes on 
increasing, if we judge fiom the numbei of purchasers It was a good 
idea of Mr Charles Dickens the Younger to mark the occasion by 
issuing an elegant edition of his father’s first and most famous novel, 
with numerous illustrations and editorial notes of much interest It 
is, of course, unnecessary m the case of so well-known a work 
to do more than thus call attention to this new and veiy excel¬ 
lent edition of it 

* Portsmouth Gnffin & Co + Edinburgh William Paterson 

X London Swan Spunenschein & Co 

4 “The Pickwick Papers” By Charles Dickens Edited by Charles Dickens 
the Younger London Macmillan & Cp 
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T IIE principal charge made against the scheme of Home Rule con¬ 
tained in the Irish Government Bill, 1886, is that it is incom¬ 
patible with the maintenance of the unity of the Empire and the supre¬ 
macy of the Imperial Pari lament A further allegation states that' 
the Bill is useless, as agiarian exasperation lies at the root of Irish 
discontent and Irish disloyalty, and that no place would be found 
lor a Home Rule Bill even m lush aspirations if an effective 
Land Bill were first passed Such is the indictment against 

the Home Rule Bill preferred by the dissentient Liberals, and 
urged with great ability by Mr Dicey in “ England's Case against 
Home Rule" An endpavour will be made m the following 
pages to secure a verdict of acquittal on both counts—as to the 
charge relating to Imperial unity and the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, by proving that the accusation is absolutely unfounded, 
and based partly on a misconception of the nature of Imperial ties, 
and partly on a misapprehension of the effect of the provisions of 
the Home Rule Bill as bearing on Imperial questions, and as to 
the inutility of the Home Rule Bill in view of the necessity of Land 
Reform, by showing that without a Homq Rule Bill no Land Bill 
worth consideration as a means of pacifying Ireland can be passed 
In conclusion, some observations will be directed to meeting certain 
objections urged by Mr Dicey against the Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
beyond and apart from the matters involved m discussing the fore¬ 
going questions 

^An explanation of the Irish Bills of 1886, and their true bearing 
on Imperial and agrarian questions is not uncalled for As Mr Dicey 
admits with pharacteristic candour, “ no legislative proposal sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament has ever received haider measure than the 
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Government of Ireland Bill ” * And there is no exaggeration 
in saying that, on every occasion when the Home Rule Bill is men¬ 
tioned by opponents, the hardest language is used The whole battery 
•of abuse is discnarged on the unhappy supporters of the Bill 
“ Separatist,” “ Disruptiomst,” “ Revolutionist, ” are the epithets 
applied without distinction to any one who says a word or writes a 
line m favour of the only practical scheme of self government for 
Ireland The complete partisan spirit in which Home Rule has been 
treated is the more to be deplored as the subject is one which does 
Dot lend itself readily to the trivialities of party debates It raises 
■questions of principle, not of detail It ascends at once *mto 
the highest region of politics It is conversant with the great 
questions of constitutional and international law, and leads to an 
inquiry into the veiy nature of governments and the various modes 
m which communities of men are associated together either as simple 
or composite^ jjatipEj' To doser'be those modes in detail would be 

£nre*a history of the various despotic, monaichical, oligarchical, 
^nd democratic systems of government winch have oppressed or 
made happy the children of men Such a description is calculated to 
perplex and mislead fiom its very extent, not so an inquiry into the 
powers of government, and a classification of those powers They 
are limited in extent, and, if we confine ourselves to English names 
and English necessities, we shall readily attain to an apprehension of 
the mode in which empires, nations, and political societies are 
bound together, at least m so far as such knowledge is required for 
the understanding of the nature of Imperial supremacy, and the 
mode m which Home Rule in Ireland is calculated to affect that 
supremacy 

Now the powers of government are divisible into two great classes 
—1 Imperial powers, 2 State powers, using <f State" m the 
American sense of a political community subordinated to some other 
power, and not m the sense of an independent nation The Imperial 
powers are in English law described as the prerogatives of the Crown, 
and consist in the mam of the powers of making peace and war, of 
maintaining armies and fleets and regulating commerce, and making 
’treaties with foreign natibns State powers are complete powers of 
local self-government, described in our colonial Constitutions as powers 
to make laws “ for the peace, order, and good government of the 
•Colony or State ” in which such powers are to be exercised 

Intermediate between the Imperial and State powers are a class* 
of powers required to prevent disputes and facilitate intercourse 
between the various parts of an empire or other composite system 
of States—for example, the coinage of money, and other regulations 
. .relating to the currency, the laws relating to copyright, or other 

* Dicey, p 223 
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exclusive rights to the use and profits of any works or inventions, and 
so forth These powers may be descnbed as quasi-Imperial powers 
Having arrived at a competent knowledge of the materials out of 
which governments are formed, it may be well to proceed to a 
consideration of the manner in which* those materials have been 
worked up in building the two great Anglo-Saxon composite nations— 
namely, the American Union and the British Empire—for, if we 
find that the arrangements proposed by the Irish Homo Rule Bill 
are strictly in accordance with the principles on which the unity of 
the American Union was based and on which the Imperial power of 
Great Britain has rested for centuries, the conclusion must be that 
the’Irish Home Rule Bill is not antagonistic to the unity of the 
Empire or to the supremacy of the British Pailiamcut 

In discussing these matters it will be convenient to begin with the 
American Union, as it is less extensive m area and more homo¬ 
geneous m its construction than the British Empire The thirteen 
revolted American colonics, on the conclusion of theu war with 
England, found themselves in the position of thirteen independent 
States having no connection with each other The common tie of 
supremacy exercised by the mother country was broken, and each 
State was an independent nation, possessed both of Imperial and 
Local rights 

• The impossibility of a cluster of thirteen small independent 
nations maintaining their independence against foreign aggression 
became immediately apparent, and, to remedy this evil, the thirteen 
States appointed delegates to form a convention authonzed to weld 
them into one body as respected Imperial powers This was 
attempted to be done by the establishment of a central body called 
a Congress, consisting of delegates from the component States, and 
invested with all the powers designated above as Imperial and quasi- 
Imperial powers The expenses incurred by the confederacy were 
to be defrayed out of a common fund, to be supplied by requisitions 
made on the several States In effect, the confederacy of the thir¬ 
teen States amounted to little more than an offensive and defensive 
alliance between thirteen independent nations If the State of New 
York refused to pay its share of (say) 100,000 dollars into the com¬ 
mon treasury, all Congress could do was to ask the twelve other 
States to send their contingent of men to the federal army, and make 
war on New York Similarly, if New York passed a State law in¬ 
fringing the federal law as to Customs duty, war by the twelve States 
against the one errihg member was the only remedy A system 
dependent for its efficacy on the concurrence of so many separate 
communities contained in itself the seeds of dissolution, and it soon 
became apparent that one of two things must occur—either the 
Am erican States must cease as such to be a nation, or the com- 
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poncnt members of that union must each be prepared to relinquish 
a further portion of the sovereign or quasi-sovereign powers which it 
possessed Under those circumstances, what was the course taken 
by the thirteen States ? They felt that they were in the position of the 
loose bundle of sticks, held together by a band liable to be broken 
at any moment They were determined to be compacted into a solid 
nation, as firm and close in construction as could be made bv political 
joinery The readiest and most obvious mode of carrying this 
object into effect would have been for each State to have accepted 
the position of a county m an Amcnean kingdom, retaining its 
Legislative Assemblies and legislative powers for county purposes only 
The States, howevei, were unwilling to part with all their higher 
legislative powers, and they perceived that it was quite possible to 
maintain complete unity and compactness as a nation if, in addition 
to investing the Supreme Government with Imperial and quasi- 
Impenal powers, they added full power to impose federal taxes on 
the component States and established an Executive furnished with 
ample means to carry all federal powers into effect through the 
medium of fedeial officers The government so formed consisted 
of a President and two elected Houses called Congicss, and, as a 
balance-wheel of the Constitution, a Supreme Court was established, 
to which was confided the task of deciding in case of dispute all 
questions arising under the Constitution of the United States or 
relating to International law The Executive of the United States, 
with the President as its source and head, was furnished with full 
authority and power to enfoicc the federal laws The army and 
naiy were undei its command, and it was provided with courts of 
justice, and subordinate officcis to enforce the decrees of those courts 
throughout the length and breadth of the Union Above all, a com¬ 
plete sv stem of federal taxation supplied the Central Government 
with the necessary funds to perfoim effectually all the functions of a 
supreme national government 

The nature of tl e Constitution of the United Staten will be best 
understood by considering the position in which its subjects stand to 
tie Central Government and their own State Governments In effect, 
every inhabitant of the United States has a double nationality He 
belongs to one great nation called the United States, or, as it would 
be more aptly called to show its absolute unity, the American 
Republic, having jurisdiction over the whole surface of ground com¬ 
prised in the area of the United States He is also a citizen of a 
smaller local and partially self-governing body—more important than 
a county, but not approaching the position of a nation—called a State 

It is no part of the object of this article to enter into the details 
of the American government, its advantages or defects This much, 
however, is clear—the American Constitution has lasted nearly one 
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hundred years, and shows no signs of decay or disruption 
It has stood the strain of the greatest war of modern times, 
and has emerged from the conflict stronger than before Even 
during the war the antagonism of the rebels was directed, not 
against the Union, but against the efforts of the Northern States 
to suppress slavery, or, m other words, to destrov, as the Southern 
States believed (not unjustly as the event showed) their property 
m slaves, and consequently the only means they had of making 
their estates profitable One conclusion, then, we may draw, 
that a nation m which the Imperial powers and the State powers are 
vested in different authorities is no less compact and powerful, as respects 
all national capacities, than a nation 111 which both classes of powers 
arc wielded by the same functionaries , and one lesson more may be 
learnt from the American War of Secession—namely, that in a nation 
having such a division of powers, any conflict between the two classes 
results in the Supreme or Imperial powers prevailing over the Local 
governmental powers, and not in the latter invading 01 driving a 
wedge into the Supreme powers In fact, the tendency in case of a 
struggle is towards an undue centralization of the nation by reason 
of the encroachment of the Supreme power, rather than towards 
weakening of the national unity by separatist action of the consti¬ 
tuent members of the nation 

In comparing the Constitution of the United States with the 
Constitution of the British Empire, we find an apparent resemblance 
m form as lespects the Anglo-Saxon colonies, but underlying the 
surface a total difference of principle The United States is an 
aggregate of homogeneous and contiguous States which, in order to 
weld themselves into a nation, gave up a portion of their rights to a 
central authority, reserving to themselves all powers of government 
which tliev did not expressly relinquish 

The British Empire is an aggregate of many communities under 
one common head, and is thus described by Mr Burke in 1774, m 
language which may seem to have been somewhat too enthusiastic at 
the time when it was spoken, but at the present day does not more 
than do justice to an Empire which comprises one-sixth of the habi¬ 
table globe in extent and population — 

“ I look, I say, on the Imperi il rights of Great Britain, and the privileges 
which the colonies ought to enjoy under those rights, to be just the most 
* reconcilable things in the world The Parliament of Great Britain sits at the 
head of her extensive Empire m two capacities one as the local Legislature of 
this island, providing for all things at home immediately and by no other in¬ 
strument than the executive power, the other, and I think her nobler capacity, 
is what I call her Imperial character, in which, as from the throne of heaven, 
she superintends all the several Legislatures, and guides and controls them all 
without annihilating any As all these provincial Legislatures are only co¬ 
ordinate with each other, they ought all to be subordinate to her, else they 
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can neither prescivo mutual peace, nor hope for mutual justice, nor effectually 
afford mutual assistance ”* 

The means by which the possessions of Great Britain were acquired 
have been is various as the possessions themselves The European, 
Asiatic, and African possessions became ours by conquest and cession, 
the American by conquest, treaty, and settlement, the Australasian 
bv settlement, and bv that dubious system of settlement known by the 
name of annexation Now, what is the link which fastens each of 
these possessions to the mother country 9 Surely it is the inherent and 
indestructible right of the British Crown to exercise Imperial powers 
—m other woids, the supremacy of the Queen and the British Parlia¬ 
ment 9 "What, again, is the common bond ot union between these 
vast colonial possessions, differing m laws, in rel gion, and in the cha¬ 
racter of the population ? The same answer must be given the 
joint and several tie, so to speak, is the same—namely, the sove¬ 
reignty of Great Britain It is true that the mode in which the 
materials composing the British Empire have been cemented together 
is exactly the reverse of the manner of the construction of the 
American Union In the case of the Union, independent States 
voluntarily relinquished a portion of their sovereignty to secure 
national unity, and entrusted the guardianship of that unity to a 
representative body chosen by themselves Such a union was based 
on contract, and could only be constructed by communities which 
claimed to be independent Far different have been the circum¬ 
stances under which England has developed itself into the British 
Empire England began as a sovereign power, having its sovereignty 
vested at first solely m the Sovereign, but gradually in the Sovereign 
and Parliament This soveieignty neither the Crown nor the Parlia¬ 
ment can, jointly oi severally, get rid of, for it is of the very essence 
of a sovereign power that it cannot, by Act of Parliament or other¬ 
wise, bind its successors | This principle of supremacy has never 
been lost sight of by the British Parliament Their right to alter 
or suspend a colonial Constitution has never been disputed Contract 
never enteis into the question The dominant authority delegates to 
ltls subordinate communities as much or as little power as it deems 
advantage each body, and, if it sees fit, resumes a portion or 

the w v V e g ate ^ authority The last point of difference 

to b ji the American Constitution and the Constitution 

of i — juoipire is the fact that as Minerva sprang from the 

brain of Jupiter fully equipped, so the American Constitution came 
forth from the hands of its framers complete and, what is of more 
importance, practically in material matters unchangeable except by 

* Burke’s Speech on American ’taxation, vol i p 174 

+ This is the opinion of both English and A mencan lawyers See Blackstone’a Comm 

on , Austin on Jurisprudence, i 226 As to American cases, see Corley on Conatitu- 

PP 2-149 
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the agony of an internecine war or some overwhelming passions The 
British Empire, on the other hand, is, as respects its component 
members, ever in progress and flux An Anglo-Saxon colony, no less 
than a human being, has its infancy under the maternal care of a 
governor, its boyhood subject to the government of a representative 
council and an Executive appointed by the Crown, its manhood under 
Home Buie and responsible government, m which the Executive are 
bound to vacate their offices wbenevei they are out-voted in the Legis¬ 
lature Changes are ever taking place in the growth, so to speak, of 
the several British possessions, but what is the result 9 Nobody ever 
dreams of these changes injuring the Imperial tie or the supremacy 
of the British Parliament, that alone towers above all, unchangeable 
and unimpaired, and, what is most notable, loyalty and devotion to- 
the Crown—that is to say, the Imperial tie—so far front being 
weakened by the transition of a colony from a state of dependence 
in local affairs to the higher degree of a self-governing colony, are 1 
on the contrary, strengthened almost in direct proportion as the 
central interference with local affairs is diminished On this 
point an unimpeachable witness—Mr Menvale—says “ What, 
then, are the lessons to be learnt from a consideration of the 
American Constitution and of our colonial system 9 Surely these 
that Imperial unity and Imperial supremacy arc in no degree 
dependent on the control exercised by the central power on its 
dependent members ” Pacts, however, are more conclusive than 
any arguments, and we have only to look back to the state some 
forty years ago of Canada, New Zealand, and the various colonies 
of Australia, and compare that state with their condition to-day, to 
come to the conclusion that the fullest power of local government 
is perfectly consistent with the unity of the Empire and the 
supremacy of the British Parliament Under the old colonial 
Constitutions the Executive of those colonies was under the control 
of the Ciown, and Mr Mcnvalc says " that the political existence 
consisted of a series of quarrels and reconciliations between the two 
opposing authorities—the colonial legislative body and the Execu¬ 
tive nominated by the Crown ” England resolved to give up the con¬ 
trol of the Executive, and to grant complete responsible governmeift— 
that is to say, the Governor of each colony was instructed that his 
Executive Council (or Ministry, as we should call it) must resign 
whenever they were out-voted by the legislative body The effect of 
this change, this relaxing, as would be supposed, of the Imperial tie,, 
was magical, and is thus described by Mr Menvale * 

“ The magnitude of that change—the extraordinary rapidity of its bene- 
fieial effects—it is scarcely possible to exaggerate None but those who have 


* “ Lectures on the Colonies,’ p 641 
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traced it can realise the sudden spring made by a young community under 
its first relc ise from the old tie of subjection, moderate as that tie really 
wn The cessation, as if by magic, of the old irritant sores between colony 
and mother countrj is the first result Not only are they at concord, but 
they seem to Ie ivt haidly any traces in the public mind behind them Confi¬ 
dence and iffeition towards the home, still fondly so termed by the colonist 
is w ell as the emigrant, seem to supersede at once distrust and hostility 
Loyalty, wInch was before the badge of a chiis suspected by the rest of the 
community, became the common w itchword of all, and, with some extrava- 
gmce m the sentiment, there arises no small share ot its nobleness and devo¬ 
tion Communities, whnh but a few yeais ago would have wnngled over 
the sm illest item of public expenditure to which they were invited by the 
Executive to contribute, hive vied with each otner in their subscriptions to 
purposes of British interests m response to calls ot lmmimty, or munificence 
for objects but indistinctly heard of at the distmce of half the world ” 

The Dominion of Canada has been so muci talked about that it 
may be well to give a summary of its Constitution, though, 
m so far as regards its relations to the mother country, it differs 
in no material respect from any other self-governing colony The 
Dominion consists of seven provinces, each of which has a Legis¬ 
lature of its own, hut is at the same time subject to the Legislature 
of the Dominion, m the same manner as each State m the 
American Union has a Legislature of its own, and is at the 
same time subject to the control of Congress The distinguishing 
feature between the system of the American States and the asso¬ 
ciated colouies of the Dominion of Canada is this—that all Imperial 
poweis, everything that constitutes a people a nation as respects 
foreigners, are reserved to the mothei country The division, 

then, of the Dominion and its provinces consists only m a di¬ 
vision of Local powers It is impossible to mark accurately 
the line between Dominion and Provincial powers, but, speaking 
generally, Dominion powers relate to such matters—for example, the 
regulation of trade and commerce, postal service, currency, and so forth 
—as require to be dealt with on a uniform principle throughout the 
whole area of a country , while the Provincial powers relate to pro¬ 
vincial and municipal institutions, provincial licensing, and other 
subjects restricted to the limits of the province As a general rule, 
th$ Legislature of the Dominion and the Legislature of each 
province have respectively exclusive jurisdiction within the limits 
of the subjects entrusted to them, but, as respects agriculture and 
immigration, the Dominion Parliament have power to overrule any 
Act of the provincial Legislatures, and, as respects property and civil 
rights m Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, the Dominion. 
Parliament may legislate with a view to uniformity, but their legisla¬ 
tion is not valid unless it is accepted by the Legislature of each 
province to which it applies * 

The executive authority in the Dominion Government, as m all the 
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self-governing colonies, is carried on by the Governor m the name of 
the Queen, but with the advice of a Council that is to say, as to all 
Imperial matters, he is under the control of the mother country , as 
to all local matters, he acts on the advice of his local Council The 
result of the whole is that the citizenship of an inhabitant of the 
Dominion of Canada is a triple tie Suppose him to reside in the 
province of Quebec First, he is a citi/en of that province, and 
bound to obey all the laws which it is within the competence of the 
provincial Legislature to pass Next, he is a citizen of the Dominion 
of Canada, and acknowledges its jurisdiction m all matters outside 
the legitimate sphere of the proviuce Lastly, and above all, he is a 
subject of her Majesty He is to all intents and purposes, as respects 
the vast company ot nations, an Englishman, entitled to all the 
privileges as he is to all the glory of the mother country so far as 
such privileges can be enjoyed and glory participated in without* 
actual residence m England One startling point of likeness m 
events and unlikencss in consequences is to be found m the history 
of Ireland and Canada In 1798 Ireland rebelled Protestant and 
Catholic were arrayed m arms against each other The rebellion 
was quenched in blood, and measures of repression have been in foice, 
with slight intervals of suspension, ever since, with this result—that 
the Ireland of 1886 is scarcely less disloyal and discontented than the 
Ireland of 1798 In 1837 and 1838 Canadi rebelled Protestants 
and Catholics, differing in nationality as well as in religion, were 
arrayed in arms against each other The rebellion was quelled with 
the least possible violence, a free Constitution was given, and the 
Canada of 1886 is the largest, most lojal, and most contented colony 
in her Majesty's dominions 

Assuming, then, thus much to be pioved by the Constitution of the 
United States that national unity of the closest description is con¬ 
sistent with complete Home Rule m the component members of the 
nation, and by the history of Canada and the British colonial 
empire that an Imperial tie is sufficient to bind together for centuries 
dependencies differingm situation, in nationality, in religion, in laws, 
in everything that distinguishes peoples one from another, and furthei 
and more particularly that emancipation of the Anglo-Saxon colonies 
from control m their mternSl affairs strengthens instead of weaken¬ 
ing Imperial unity, let us turn to Ireland and inquire whether 
there is anything in the circumstances under which Home Rule was 
proposed to be granted to Ireland, or in the measures intended to 
establish that Home Rule, fairly leading to the mfeience that dis¬ 
ruption of the Empire or an impairment of Imperial powers would 
probably be a consequence of passing the Irish Government Bill and 
the Irish Land Bill And, first, as to the circumstances which would 
seem to recommend the Irish Home Rule Bill 
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Ireland, from the very commencement of her connection with 
England, has chafed under the restraints which that connection 
imposed The closer the apparent union between the two countries 
the greater the real disunion The Act of 1800, m toords and m law , 
effected not a union merely, but a consolidation of the two countries 
The effect of those words and that law was to give rise to a restless 
discontent, which has constantly found expression m efforts to 
procure the repeal of the Act of Union and the re-establishment 
of a National Parliament in Dublin How futile have been the 
efforts of the British Parliament to dimmish by concession or 
repress by coercion Irish aspirations 01 Irish discontent it is 
unnecessary to discuss here All men admit the facts, howevei 
different the conclusions which they draw from those facts What 
Burke said of America on moving in 1775 his resolution on concilia¬ 
tion with the colonics was true in 1885 with respect to Ireland — 

'‘The fact is undoubted, that under foimti Parliaments the state oi 
America [ic id for Amcnci, Irclind] his been kept m contmu il agitation 
Iverj thing administered as liniiAy to the public complunt, it it did not 
produce, was at least followed by in heightening of the distcmpn, until, b) a 
vinety of experiments, that importint country his been brought into h<r 
present situation—a situition which I will not miscall, winch I due not 
name, which I scarcely know how to comprehend in the terms of any de 
scnption ” * 

At length, after the election of 1885 Mi Gladstone and the majority 
of his followers came to the conclusion that an opportunity had 
presented itself for providing Ireland with a Constitution confer¬ 
ring on the people of that country the largest measure of self-govern¬ 
ment consistent with the absolute supremacy of the Crown and the 
Imperial Parliament and the entire unity of the Empire A scheme 
was pioposed which was accepted in pimciple by the representatives 
pf the National party in Ireland as a fair and sufficient adjustment 
of the Imperial claims of Great Britain and the Local claims of Ireland 
Tpe scheme w as shortly this A Legislative Assembly was proposed to 
be established in Ireland with power to make all laws necessary for the 
good government of Ireland—m other words, invested with the same 
powers of local self-goiernmcnt as a colonial Assembly The 
Insh Assembly was in one respect unlike a colonial Legislature 
It consisted of one House onlj, but this House was divided into 
two orders, each of which, m case of differences on any important 
legislative matter, voted separately This form was adopted m 
order to minimize the chances of collision between the two orders, 
by making it imperative on each order to hear the arguments of 
the othci before proceeding to a division, thus throwing on the 
dissentient order the full responsibility of its dissent, with a com* 


* Burke, \ol i p 181 
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plete knowledge of the consequences likely to ensue therefrom The 
clause conferring on the Irish Legislature full powers of local 
self-government was immediately followed by a provision excepting, 
by enumeration, from any interference on the part of the Irish 
Legislature, all Imperial powers, and declaring any enactment 
void which infringed on that provision This exception (as is well 
known) is not found in colonial Constitutional Acts In them 
the restriction of the words of the grant to Local powers only has 
been held sufficient to safeguard the supremacy of the British 
Parliament and the unity of the Empire The reason for making 
a difference in the case of the Home Rule Bill was political, not 
legal Separation was declaied by the enemies of the Bill to be 
the real intention of its supporters, and destruction of the unity of 
the Empire to be its, certain consequence It seemed well that 
Ireland, by her representatives, should accept as a satisfactory 
charter of Irish liberty a document which contained an express 
submission to Imperial power and a direct acknowledgment of 
Imperial unity Similarly with respect to the supremacy of the 
British Parliament In the colonial Constitutions all reference to 
this supremacy is omitted as being too clear to require notice In 
the case of the Irish Home Rule Bill instructions were given to 
preserve in express words the supremacy of the British Parliament 
m ordei to pledge Ireland to an express admission of that supiemacy 
by the same vote which accepted Local powers It is true that the 
wording by the draftsman of the sentence reserving the supiemacy 
of Parliament was justly found fault with as inaccurate and doubt¬ 
ful, but that defect would have been cured by an amendment in 
Committee, and, even if there had not been any such clause m the 
Bill, it is clear, from what has been said above, that the Imperial 
Legislature could not, if it would, renounce its supremacy or 
abdicate its sovereign powers The executive government m 
Ireland was continued in the Queen, to be carried on by the Lord 
Lieutenant on behalf of her Majesty, with the aid of such officers 
and Council as to her Majesty might from time to time seem fit 
Her Majesty was also a constituent part of the Legislature, with 
power to delegate to the Lord Lieutenant the prerogative of assent¬ 
ing to or dissenting from Bills, and of summoning, proroguing, and 
dissolving Parliament Under these provisions the Lord Lieutenant 
resembled the Governor of a colony with responsible government * 
He was invested with a double authority—first, Imperial, secondly. 
Local As an Imperial officer, he was bound to veto any Bill injuri¬ 
ously affecting Imperial interests or inconsistent with general Imperial 
policy, as a Local officer, it was his duty to act m all local matters 
according to the advice of his Council, whose tenure of office 
depended on their being in harmony with, and supported by, a 
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majority of the Legislative Assembly Questions relating to the 
constitutionality of any particular law were not left altogether to the 
decision of the Governor If a Bill containing a provision infringing 
Imperial rights passed the Legislature, its validity might be decided 
m the fiist mstance by the ordinary courts of law, but the ultimate 
appeal lay to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and, with 
a view to secure absolute impartiality m the Committee, it was 
provided that Iielaud should be represented on that body by persons 
who either were or had been Irish judges Not the least important 
provision of the Bill, as respects the maintenance of Imperial 
interest*, was the continuance of Imperial taxation The Customs 
and Excise duties were directed to be levied, as heretofore, in pur¬ 
suance of the enactments of the Imperial Parliament, and were 
excepted from the control of the Irish Legislature, which had full 
power, with that exception, to impose such taxes in Ireland as they 
might think expedient The Bill further piovided that neither the 
Imperial taxes of Excise nor any Local taxes that might be imposed 
by the Irish Legislature should be paid into the Irish Exchequer An 
Imperial officer, called the Receiver-General, was appointed, into 
whose hands the produce of every tax, both Imperial and Local, was 
required to be paid, and it was the duty of the Receiver General to 
take caie that all claims of the English Exchequer, including 
especially the contribution payable by Ireland for Imperial purposes, 
were satisfied before a farthing found its way into the Irish Ex¬ 
chequer foi Irish purposes The Receiver-General was provided 
with an Imperial Court to enforce his rights of Imperial taxation, 
and adequate means for enforcing all Imperial powers by Imperial 
civil officers The Bill did not provide for the representation of 
Ireland m the Imperial Parliament on all Imperial questions, 
including questions relating to Imperial taxation, but it is fully 
understood that in any Bill which might hereafter be brought forward 
relating to Home Rule those defects would be remedied 

An examination, then, of the Home Rule Bill, that “ child of revo¬ 
lution and paicnt of separation,” appears to lead irresistibly to two 
conclusions Pirst, that Imperial rights and Imperial powers, 
representation for Imperial purposes. Imperial taxation—m short, 
every link that binds a subordinate member of an Empire to its 
supreme head—have been maintained unimpaired and unchanged 
* Secondly, that, in granting Home Rule to discontented Ireland, 
that form of responsible government has been adopted which, as 
Mr Menvale declares—and his declaration subsequent events have 
more than verified—when conferred on the discontented colonies, 
changed restless aspirations for separation into quiet loyalty 

That such a Bill as the Home Rule Bill should be treated al*an 
invasion of Imperial rights is a proof of one, or perhaps of both, the 
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following axioms—that Bills are never read by their accusers, 
and that party spirit will distort the plainest facts The union of 
Great Britain and Irelaud was not, so far as Imperial powers were 
concerned, disturbed by the Bill, and an Irishman remains a citizen 
of the British Empire under the Home Rule Bill, with the same 
obligations and the same privileges, on the same terms as before Ail 
the Bill did was to make his Irish citizenship distinct from his 
Imperial citizenship, m the same manner as the citizenship of a native 
of the State of New York is distinct from his citizenship as a member 
of the United States Now it has been found that the Central powei 
m the United States has been more than a match for the State powers, 
and can it be conceived for a moment that the Imperial power of 
Great Butain should not be a match for the local power of Ireland— 
a State which has not one-seventh of the population or one-twentieth 
part of the income of the dominant community ? 

One argument remains to be noticed which Mr Dicey and the 
opponents of Home Rule urge as absolutely condemnatory of tlio 
measure, whereas, if properly weighed, it is conclusive in its favour 
Home Rule, they say, is a mere question of sentiment “ National 
aspirations ” are the twaddle of English enthusiasts who know nothing 
of Ireland What is really wanted is the reform of the Land Law 
Settle the agrarian problem, and Home Rule may be relegated to the 
place supposed to be paved with good intentions The Irish will 
straightway change their character, and become a law-abiding, con¬ 
tented, loyal people Be it so But suppose it to be proved that the 
establishment of an Irish Government, 01 , in other words, Home 
Rule, is an essential condition of agrarian refoim—that the latter 
cannot be had without the former—surely Home Rule should stand 
none the worse m the estimation of its opponents if it not only 
secures a safe basis for putting an end to agrarian exasperation, 
but also gratifies the feeling of the Irish people as expressed by the 
majority of its representatives m Parliament 9 Now, what is the 
nature of the Irish Land Question ? This we must understand before 
considering the remedy In Ii eland (meaning by Ireland that part 
of the country which is in the hands of tenants, and falls within the 
compass of a Land Bill) the tenure of land is wholly unlike that 
which is found in the greater part of England Instead of large 
farms in which the landlord makes all the improvements and 
the tenant pays rent for the privilege of cultivating the land 
and receives the produce, small holdings are found m which the 
tenant does the improvements (if any) and pays a fixed rent- 
charge to the owner In England the tenant does not perform the 
obligations or in any way aspire to the character of owner If he 
thinks he can get a cheaper farm, he quits his foimer one, regarding 
his interest m the land as a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and 
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pence Not so the Irish tenant He has made what he calls im¬ 
provements, he claims a quasi-ownership m the land, and has the 
characteristic Celtic attachment for the patch of ground forming his 
holding, however squalid it may be, however inadequate for his 
Mippoit In short, in Ireland there is a dual ownership—that of the 
proprietor, who has no interest in the soil so long as the tenant pays 
his rent and fulfils the conditions of his tenancy, and that of the 
tenant, who, subject to the payment of his rent and performance of 
the fixed conditions, acts, thinks, and carries himself as the owner of 
his holding A system, then, of agrarian lefoim m Ireland resolves 
itself into an inquiry as to the best mode of putting an end to this 
dual ownership—that is to say, of making the tenant the sole pro-^ 
pnetor of his holding, and compensating the landlord for his interest 
m the ownership The problem is furthei narrowed by the circum¬ 
stance that the tenant cannot be expected to advance any capital or 
pay an increased rent, so that the means of compensating the landlord 
must be found out of the existing rent 

The plan adopted m Mr Gladstone's Land Bill was to commutt 
the rent-charges, oflering the landlord, as a general rule, twenty years’ 
purchase on the net rental of the estate (that is to say, the rent 
received by him after deducting all outgoings), and paying him the 
purchase-money m 13 per cent stock taken at par The stock was to 
be advanced by the English Government to an Irish State department 
at 3^ per cent interest, and the Bill provided that the tenant, instead 
of rent, was to pay an annuity of 14 pci cent on a capital sum 
equal m amount to twenty times the gross lcntal An illustration 
will most leadily show how the plan woiks, it being only neccssaiy 
to premise that an annuity of 14 pei cent paid for a period of forty- 
nine years will discharge all principal and interest due m respect of a 
capital sum lent at 3£ per cent 

Bearing the foregoing assumption m mmd, let John Jones be the 
tenant of the Shannon holding at 110 a year, and John Brown the 
landlord * Then the account stands as follows —Shannon holding= 
€10 a year gross rent Assume the outgoings to be 120 per cent , then 
the sum payable to the landlord = twenty times the gross rent, after de¬ 
ducting 20 per cent for outgoings—that is to say, £20 * 110=1200— 
140=1160 The sum payable by the tenant= € 1 per cent on ten years’ 
purchase of gross rental—that is to say, 11 per cent on 1200, or 18 
a year for forty-muc years England lends Ireland 1160 stock at v 
3^ per cent to pay the landlord And, inasmuch as an annuity of 14 
per cent pays off principal and interest of money lent at 3| per 
cent in forty-nine years, the Irish authority pays off the debt m 
forty-nine years by a payment of 14 per cent on 1160, or 16 8s, for 
torty-mne years At the same time, the Irish State authority receives 
from the tenant 18 a year for the same period, thus gaining tile 
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difference between £6 8s and £8, or £1 12#, for expenses of collec¬ 
tion and profit The consequence^ then, is that by Mr Gladstone's 
plan the landlord obtains twenty years’ purchase on the net rental 
for his estate, tlie tenant’s rent is reduced flora £10 to €8, the 
Irish Government receives £8 and pays only £G 8#, making an 
annual profit of the difference 

Another mode of putting the case shortly is as follows —The 
English Exchequer lends the money to the Irish Sta*e authority at 
3£ per cent, and an annuity of 4 per cent paid dunng forty-nine 
years will, as has been stated above, repay both pimcipal and interest 
for every £100 lent at 3£ per cent On the sale of an estate under 
the Bill, the landlord receives twenty years’ purchase, the tenant pays 
£4 per cent on twenty years’ purchase of the gross rental, the Irish 
State Authority receives £1 per cent on the gross lental, the English 
Exchequer receives 4 per cent on the net rental only 

The maehmeiy, so to speak, of the Land Bill is this —An Impe¬ 
rial Commission is appointed to see that the landloid obtains a fair 
price for his estate The Irish Government ere ite a Land Depart¬ 
ment to conduct the business on behalf of the lush Government 
The tenant requires no piotcction, as his lent is necessarily reduced, 
and consequently no power ol refusing to become the owner of the 
land was given to him, except in certain special cases It has been 
found, howevei, that tne absence of a power on the side of the tenant 
to refuse to become propnetoi is liable to nnsconstiuction, it will be 
advisable, therefore, in a future Bill, to piovide that the State should 
become the pioprietoi instead of the tenant, if the tenaut prefers to 
letam his existing position instead of becoming an owner on pay¬ 
ment of a reduced rent for forty-mne years, and should be entitled 
to make what bargain it pleases with the tenant The notable 
feature which distinguishes this plan from all other schemes is the 
security given for the repayment of the purchase-money hitheito 
the English Government has lent the money directly to the landlord 
or tenant, and has become the mortgagee of the land—in other wordf, 
has become in effect the landlord of the land sold to the tenant until 
the repayiu nt of the loan has been completed To carry into effect 
under such system any extensive scheme of agrarian reform (and it 
not extensive such a reform would be of no value in pacifying Ireland) 
presupposes a readiness on thepartof the English Government to become 
virtually the lan^ord of a large portion of Ireland, with the attendant 
, odium of absenteeism and alien domination Under the Land Bill of 
Mr Gladstone all these difficulties are overcome The Irish, not the 
English, Government is the vutual landlord It is the interest of Ire¬ 
land that the annuities due from the tenants should be regulailypaad, as, 
subject to the prior charge of the English Exchequer, they form part of 
the Irish revenues It may be objected that the Irish Government 
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may repudiate the debt, that is rendered impossible by a provision 
that all the Irish revenues, including the land rents, are to be paid 
into the hands of the Imperial Recciver-Geneial, whose ofhee we have 
described above, and it is lus duty to liquidate the debt due to his 
Imperial master, the Imperial Exchequer, before the Irish Govern¬ 
ment can receive any poit’on of the moneys m his hands The 
position of the Receiver-General has perhaps not been sufficiently 
guarded in the present Bill, and it will be advisable in a future 
Bill to declare that he shall, if he thinks fit, collect the taxes 
by Imperial officers The cardinal difference, then, between Mr 
Gladstone’s scheme and any other land scheme that has seen the 
light is this—that in Mr Gladstone’s scheme the English loans are 
lent to the Irish Govcmmeut on the security of the whole Insh 
revenues, whereas m every other scheme they have been lent by the 
English Government to the Irish creditors on the security of indi¬ 
vidual patches of land 

The whole question, then, of the relation between Home Rule and 
agrarian reform may oe summed up as follows —Agrarian leform 
is necessary for the pacification of Ireland, agrarian reform cannot 
be efficiently earned into effect without an Irish Government, an 
Irish Government can only be established by a Home Rule Bill 
therefore a Home Rule Bill is necessary for the pacification of 
Ireland It is idle to say, as has been said on numerous platforms, 
that plans no doubt can be devised for agrarian reform without Home 
Rule I he Insh revenues are the only collateral security that can 
he obtained for loans of English money, and Irish revenues are only 
available for the purpose on the establishment of an Irish Government 
Baronial guarantees, union guarantees, county guarantees, debenture 
schemes, have all been tned and found wantiug, and vague assertions as 
to possibilities are idle unless they are based on intelligible working 
plans 

The foregoing arguments will be equally valid if, instead of 
making the tenants peasant-proprietors, it were thought desirable that 
the Irish State should be the proprietor and the tenants be the holders 
of the land at perpetual rents and subject to fixed conditions Again, 
it might be possible to pay the landlords by annual sums instead of 
capital sums Such matters are really questions of detail The 
substance is to interpose the Irish Government between the tenant and 
the English mortgagee, and to make the loans general charges 
on the whole of the Insh Government revenues as paid into 
the hands of an Imperial Receiver instead of placing them as 
special charges, each fixed on its own small estate or holding 
The fact that Mr Gladstone’s land scheme has been denounced 
as confiscation of illOO,000,000 of the English taxpayers’ pro¬ 
perty, while Lord Ashbourne’s Act is pronounced by the same party 
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wise and prudent, shows the political blindness of party spirit m its 
most absurd form Lord Ashbourne’s Act requires precisely the same 
expenditure to do the same work as Mr Gladstone’s Bill requires, but 
m Mr Gladstone’s scheme the whole Irish revenue is pledged as 
# collateral secuuty, and the Irish Government is interposed between 
the ultimate creditor and the Irish tenant, while under Lord Ash¬ 
bourne’s Act the English Government figures without disguise as the 
landloid of each tenant, exacting a debt which the tenant is unwilling 
to pay as being due to what he calls an alien Government 

An endeavour has been made m the preceding pages to prove that 
Home Rule m no respect infringes on Imperial rights 01 Imperial 
^ unity, for the simple reason that the Impenal power remains exactly 
m the same position as it was before, the Home Rule Bill dealing only 
with Local matteis If this statement be coricct, it disposes at o'nce of a 
great part of Mr Dicey’s book A system which docs not affect 
the Empne or dimmish the supremacy of the Bntish Parlia¬ 
ment, which merely confers local self-government on a dependency 
of the Empire not so impoitant to Great Britain as several of her 
colonies, can hardly be said “ to work irreparable injury to Great 
Britain and the British Empne ” f At all events, Burke thought that 
the Imperial supremacy alone constituted a real union between 
England and Ireland He says — 

“My poor opinion is, that the closest connection between Great Butam and 
Irelmd lsessontnl to the well-being—1 had ilmost said to the very being 
—of the three kingdoms, for tint purpose 1 humbly conccne that the whole 
of the superior, and what I should call Imperial politics, ought to have its 
residence here, arid tint Iichnd, locally, civilly, and commrrcially mde 
pendent, ought politically to look up to Gieat Britain in all mattus of peace 
and war In ill these points to be joined with hci, and, in a woid, with her 
to live and to die ”t 

How strange to Burke would have seemed the doctrine that the 
restoration of a limited power of self-government to Ireland, 
excluding commerce, and excluding all matters not only Imperial^ 
but those m which uniformity is required, should be denounced as a 
disruption of the Empire * # 

• I agree altogether with Mr Dicey when he says (t that the welfare 
of thirty millions of citizens must, if a conflict of interest arise, be 
preferred to the interest of five millions of citizens ”—nay, further, 
that it is an error of democracy to admit “ that a fraction of a nation 
* has a right to speak with the authority of the whole, and that the 
right of each portion of the people to make its wishes heard involves 
the right to have them granted ” | 

What is contended is, that if the aspirations of the Irish 
people can be. satisfied by a Home Rule Bill which cannot injure 

# Picey, p 16 f " Letter on Affairs of Ireland,” i 462 t Dicey, pp 17, 29 
%OL, LI. Z 
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Imperial rights 01 the supremacy of the British Parliament, it is 
follv to icjcct so cheap a mode of settling a question which has for 
cuitaries been a thorn in the side of the English It is true that, 
unlike Mi Dicey, I do not think that m considering Home Buie 
we ought “ to separate m the clearest manner matters of business 
fioni matters of feeling” * It is not, as he afliims, an "illusion of 
language or falsely applied historical method to talk of England and 
Ireland ns though they were two human beings ”f Surely nations 
are actuated by the same passions, the same hopes, the same fears, 
as individuals, and Mr Dicey eoirects himself when, speaking in 
anothei part of his book, he says that " in Gcimany the senti¬ 
ment of nationality has overridden the political divisions which 
broke up Germany into almost disconnected and often hostile 
States 

On the land question Mr Dicey agiees that " histoncal causes have 
generated in Ireland a condition of opinion which m all matters 
legardmg the land impedes that enforcement of law which is the 
pnmarv duty of every civilised government ”5$ lie then states that, 
instead of such a condition being any argument in fivoui of Home 
Buie, the proper conclusion is “ that if the popular soui cc of discontent 
be agrarian, then tlie right course is to amend the Land Law**, while 
improving the admimstiative system and enfoicing justice between 
man and man”|| The short answer to this is that the necessity for 
amendiug the Land Laws is the most cogent possible aigumcnt 
for Home ltulc, inasmuch as no effectual agramn reform can 
be earned into effect without an Irish Government and the 
(ollatcral security of the Irish revenues, and that neither the Irish 
Government nor the security of the Irish revenues is obtainable with¬ 
out a Home Buie Bill IVhat Mr Dicey means by improving the 
administrative system is proved by other parts of 1m hook, m which he 
mentions, with apparent approbation, “ the official Ineraichy which on 
the Continent represents the authority of the State,” and declares 
^hat there is nothing objectionable or anomalous m increasing, as time 
goes on, tlie stringency of criminal procedure ” ** Why any improve¬ 
ments *m criminal pioccdure should succeed in checking agrarian ( 
crime when neither the Act of 1881, which, he justly says, estab¬ 
lished a despotic government, nor the Act of 1882, which he thinks 
ought to be made permanent,ft was unsuccessful, Mr Dicey does 
not inform us, nor does he allude to the obvious argument that 
legislation is ineffective to repress crime generated, as agrarian crijne 
is, by a sense of injustice, unless it at the same time provides some 
remedy for the injustice In chapter iv he deals with the argument 
in favour of Home Buie derived from foreign experience, by sup- 

* Dicey, p 15 * Ibid p 10 % Ihd p 56 § Hid p 98 

H Ibid p 97 f R>i<t p 83 ** Ibid p 119 ft Ibid p 117 $ 
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posing that the* Home Rulers hold up for admiiatiou Turkish 
rule, and think that tile Austro-Hungarian Government, and, the 
Russian administration of Finland, and so foith are examples for 
Home Rule in Ireland 1r Now, a little consideration would have 
shown Mr Dicey that, instead of adopting foreign types, the framers 
of the Irish Bills proceeded strictly on tlic lines of the English 
Constitution as embodied m the Amencan copy of English prero¬ 
gatives or in oui own colonial Constitutions Foreign examples were 
only adduced to show that countries adverse to each other while 
the one was in a state of dependence to the other became friendly 
as soon as local independence was accorded to the dependent 
membei 

Every argument against Home Rule is neeessauly based on the 
assumption that it is inexpedient to alter the Act of Union to tlic 
extent of allowing a separate Legislature in Ireland On this hinges 
the whole case of the opponents to the Home Rule Bill, for, once admit 
the expediency of a separate body with powci to govern Ireland m 
Local matters, and there remains to the framers of the Home Rule 
Bill the compai ativcly easy task of showing that the foim they 
have adopted, either in its present shape or with such amendments 
as would not be inconsistent with the principle of the measure, is an 
admirable expedient foi removing Irish difficulties It is right, then, 
to examine m detail Mi Diccv's pica on behalf of the maintenance 
of the Union With chaiactenstic candour, he begins bj admitting 
that, u although eighty-six ycais have elapsed since the conclusion 
<jf the treaty of union between England and Iieland, tlic two 
countries do not yet form a united nation The Irish people arc, 
if not more wretched (for the w hole European world has made pro¬ 
gress, and Ireland with it), yet more conscious of wretchedness, and 
Irish disaffection to England is, it not deeper, more widespread than 
m 1800 ” f He says that, <f if the Union is to be maintained with/ 
advantage to any part of the United Kingdom, the people of the United 
Kingdom must make the most strenuous, firm, and continuous effoit, 
lasting, it may well be for twentv years or more, to enforce throughout 
every part of the United Kingdom obedience to the law of the land ” I 
Coupling this expression, “ enforcing the law of the land,” with Ins 
remarks on coercion m a previous chapter,§ it is clear that Sir 
Dicey's maintenance of the Union rests on the same basis as Lord 
Salisbury's—that is to say, a benevolent despotism for twenty years 
On the other hand, to balance, as it were, the foregoing severe saying,, 
ho adds that “ a change of feeling would make it easy for English 
politicians and English voters to perceive that the local affairs of Ireland 
ought to be managed m the Parliament of the United Kingdom in 
accordance with the* opinion of the parliamentary representatives of 
* * Dicey, p 51 + Ibid p 128 t Ibid p 131 § Ibid p 117 
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Ireland "* lie does not deny that the maintenance of the Union is 
an arduous effort, and “ it must be combined with an equally strenuous 
endeavour to see that m Ireland, as m every part of the United 
Kingdom, the demands of the law be made to coincide with the 
demands of morality and of humanity " f In favour of the Act of 
Union, as I understand Mr Dicey's book, he advances no direct argu¬ 
ments except that “ it ended once and for all an intolerable condition of 
affairs/';}; without explaining what the affairs were of which it ended the 
intolerable condition or how it ended them The result, then, of Mr 
Dicey's arguments is this—that the Union ought to be maintained 
by any requisite amount of coercion, but that, m the meantime, the 
agrarian feud must be put in end to bv making the tenants propnetors 
of the land, and Ireland must be governed by laws conformable to 
morality and humanity, and passed in accordance with the demands 
of the Irish representatives Now, such being Mr Dicey’s pro¬ 
gramme, is theie any material part of it within the sphere of piactical 
politics except through the medium of Home Rule and a Land Bill 
dependent on Home Rule ? The twenty years of benevolent despotism 
which Mr Dicey and Lord Salisbury rightly consulei essential to the 
well-governing of Ireland unde v the Union arc absolutely certain not 
to come to pass, and, if they did come to pass, it is hard to see why 
twenty future yeais of coticion should effect what past centuries 
of coercive rule lnve failed to eflcct lurther, how cm Ireland 
be governed according to the wishes ot Ireland with coeicion? and 
how can the agrauan feud be stamped out without a Land Bill And 
jet, as has been shown above, an effective Land Bill cannot be passed 
without the establishment of a National Government in Iieland The 
only material objection to Home Rule is the allegation that it is w- 
junous to the unity of the Empire and the supremacy of Parliament— 
a charge which has been sufficiently disposed of m the previous pages 
Having decided that the Union ought to be maintained, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, that Home Rule ought to be rejected, it seems a work of 
supererogation in Mr Dicey to go through the various forms of Home 
Rule—namely, federation, colonial independence, Grattan's Constitu 
tion, the Gladstonian Constitution—and condemn each form separately 
Why, he should make his anathemas joint and several With respect 
to federation, it undoubtedly, as Mi Dicey says, is m effect the 
result of a written compact between independent States, who form a 
union together on equal terms, and it is a mere confusion of thought 
to treat federation as having m principle, though it may have in form, 
anything in common with Imperialism, meaning by Imperialism the 
relation between the head of the Empire “ and the component parts of 
the great political union of communities of which our Empire is com¬ 
posed " Federation would undoubtedly, as Mrs Dicey avers, destroy 
* Dicey, p 137 fJbtd.p, 140 $ Ibid p 132 
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the supremacy of the British Parliament, and not only that, but 
the existence of the Empire, but, for the reasons stated above, 
federation between the dominant head of the Empirg and a dependent 
community is a contradiction in terms, and never was dreamt of 
by the framers of the Home Rule Bill Colonial independence 
appears to commend itself to Mr Dicey as the best form (though 
bad at the best) of Home Rule for Ireland, but he thinks the conse¬ 
quent power of Ireland to have an army and na\y would be dangerous 
Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill maintains the Union in respect 
of the army and navy and all other Imperial matters The Irish¬ 
man, for the purposes of peace and war, remains subject to the British 
Parliament m all respects as he has hitherto been He has by a 
great majority of his representatives stated that he is satisfied with 
Local self government and Imperial submission "Why Mr Dicey 
should think it conducive to the unity of the Empire to discharge 
the Irishman from his Imperial obligations docs not appear, and 
is difficult to discover Grattan’s Constitution granted an indepen¬ 
dence more complete in law, though perhaps not more complete in 
pi act icc, than colonial independence It is tlieieforc condemned at 
once as being inapplicable to the state of things winch the Home 
Rule Bill was intended by its framers to establish m Ireland 

To conclude One charge made against the Gladstoman Home 
Rule Bill is that of lmpamng the supremacy of the British Par¬ 
liament That allegation has been shown also to be founded on a 
mistake Next, it is said that the Gladstoman scheme docs not provide 
securities against executive apd legislative oppression The answer is 
complete The executive authority being vested in the Queen, it will 
be the duty of the Governor not to allow executive oppression, 
still more will it be his duty to veto any act of legislative oppression 
Further, it is stated that difficulties will arise with respect to the power 
of the Privy Council to nullify unconstitutional Acts But it is hard 
to see why a power which is exercised with success in the United States, 
where all the States are equal, and without dispute m our colonies, 
which arc all dependent, should not be carried into effect with equal 
ease m Ireland, which is more closely bound to us and more com¬ 
pletely under our power than the colonies ale, or than the several 
States are undei the power of the Central Government 

Mr Dicey sums up the whole matter as follows — 

“ If the passion of nationality is the cause of the malady, then tW proposed 
cure is useless, for the Home Kule Bill will not turn the people oflreland into 
a nation If a vicious system of land tenure is the cause of the lawlessness, then 
the restoration or re creation of the Irish Parliament is needless, for the 
Parliament ot the United Kingdom can reform, and ought to reform, the 
land system of Ireland, and ought? to be able to carry through a finahsettlement of 
agrarian disputes with less injustice to individuals than could any Parliament 
sitting at Dublin ”* 

* Dice}, p 279 
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Mr Dicey, by thus separating* Home Rule and agrarian reform, 
obscures and misrepresents the whole situation The cause of Irish 
discontent is the conjoint operation of the passion for nationality 
and the vicious system of land tenure, and the scheme of the Irish 
Home Rule Rill and the Land Bill removes the whole fabnc on which 
Irish discontent is raised The Irish, by the great majority of their 
representatives, have accepted the Home Rule Bill as a satisfactory 
settlement of the nationality question The British Parliament can, 
through the medium of the Home Rule Bill and the establishment of 
an Irish Legislature, carry through a final settlement of agrarian dis¬ 
putes with less injustice to individuals than could a Parliament sitting 
in Dublm, and, be it added, with scarcely any appreciable i^sk to the 
British taxpayer Of course it may be said that an Irish Parliament 
will go farther—that Home Rule is a step to separation, and a reform 
of the Land Laws a spoliation of the landlords To those who urge 
such arguments I would recommend the perusal of the speech of 
Burke on Conciliation with America, and especially the following 
sentences, substituting “ Ireland ” foi “ the colonics ” — 

“ But [the Colonies] Inland will go fuithrr A'is 1 alas' when will tins 
speculating against fact and reason end 7 What will quiet these panic feats 
which we entertain of the hostile effect of a conciliatory conduct 7 Is it true 
that no case can exist m which it is proper lor the Sovereign to accede to the 
desires of his discontented subjects 7 Is tlicio an y thing peculiSr m this case to 
make it a rule for itself? Is all authority ot course lost when it is not pushed 
to the extreme 7 Is it a certun maxim thit the fewer c mses of discontent¬ 
ment are left by Government the more the subject will be inclined to resist 
and rebel ? ” 
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T RANSYLVANIA has not inaptly been described as a store¬ 
house of different nationalities, and it would probably be hard 
to find, either in the old world or the new, another country contain¬ 
ing such heteiogencous racial elements within the limited space of 
54,000 square kilometres Here we find the fieiy Magyar, the melan¬ 
choly Roumanian, the stolid Saxon, the merry, thieving Tzigane, the 
wily Jew, and the solemn Armenian, all living together cheek by 
jowl m about the following proportions — 


Roumanians 
Hung ui ms 
feixons 
T^uianes 
Jews 

Aimemans 


1 200,100 
032,200 
211,400 
00,000 
24,000 
8 000 


Though each of these half-dozen races is as virtually different from 
the other five as an Englishman is unlike a Frenchman, or a Pole 
differs from a Spaniard, though each, m possessing its own religion, 
customs and superstitions, its individual interests and aspirations, well 
deserves the attention of any ethnologist, there are two which seem 
to me of peculiar and paramount interest, as embodying the 
spirit of the past and of the future in sharp and effective contrast 
In the one we have the memory, m the other the promise of a noble 
manhood, for if the Saxons were men but yesterday, so the Rouma¬ 
nians will be men to-morrow, and while the former are rapidly 
degenerating into mere fossil antiquities, physically deteriorated from 
constant intermarriage, and morally opposed to any sort of progress 
involving amalgamation with the surrounding races, so the latter 
will be at their prime a few generations hence, when they have had 
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time to shake off tlie habits of slavery and have learned to recognize 
their own value 

These Saxons, whom we find to-day living 1 * isolated colonies all 
over Tiansvlvama, appear to have come hither about seven centuries 
ago at the invitation of the Hungarian king, Geysa II In thus 
summoning Geiman colonists to replenish the scantily peopled land, 
the Hungarian king displayed wisdom and forethought far in advance 
of his time, as was proved by the result It was a bargain by which 
both sides were equally benefited, and consequently induced to 
keep the contract, for while the Germans obtained freedom which 
they could not have in their own country, so their presence was a 
guarantee to the monarch that this province would not be torn 
from his crown 

The question of what precise part of the German Fatherland was 
the home of these outwanderers is enveloped in some obscurity 
They have retained no certain records to guide us to a conclusion, 
and German chroniclers of that time make no mention of then 
departure Doubtless the Crusades, which were then engiossmg 
every mind, caused these emigrations to pass comparatively un 
noticed Only a sort of vague floating tradition is preserved to this 
day in many of the Transylvanian villages, where, on winter evenings, 
some old grandam, shrivelled ami bent, sitting ensconced behind the 
blue-tiled stove, will relate to the listening grandchildren crowding 
around her knees, how many, m tny hundred years ago then ancestors 
once dwelt on the sea-shore, next to the mouth of four rivers, which 
all flowed out of a larger and mightier river In this shadowy 
description, probably the rivei Itkme is to be recognised, the more 
so that in the year 111)3, these German colonists are, in a yet exist¬ 
ing document, referred to as Flandercrs The name of Sachsen 
(Sa\ons)j*as they now call themselves, was only much later used as 
their general designation 

Although the Hungarian kings kept their given word to the emi¬ 
grants rig nt nobly, yet these latter had much to suffer, both from 
Hungarian nobles jealous of their privileges, and from the mor$ ancient 
inhabitants of the soil, the Wallacluans, who, living in the mountains 
m a thoroughly barbaric state, used to make frequent raids down 
into the plains and valleys, there to pillage, burn and murder what¬ 
ever came in their way If we add to this the frequent invasions of 
Turks and Tartars, it is a positive marvel how this handful of Ger¬ 
mans, brought into a strange land and surrounded by enemies on all 
sides, should have maintained their independence and preserved their 
individuality under such combination of circumstances They built 
churches and fortresses, they founded schools and guilds, they made 
their own laws and elected their own judges, and, m an age when 
Hungarian nobles could scarcely read or write, these little German 
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colonies were so many havens of civilisation midst a howling wilder¬ 
ness of ignorance and barbarism 

Whoever has lived among these Transylvanian Saxons, and has 
taken the trouble to study them, must have remaiked that not ouly 
seven centuries* residence m a foreign land has made them lose none 
of their identity, but that they are in fact plus talhohques que le 
pape —that is to say, more thoroughly Teutonic than the Germans 
living to-day in the original Fatherland, and it is just because of 
the adverse circumstances in which they were placed, and of the 
opposition which met them on all sides, that these people have kept 
themselves so conservatively unchanged Feeling that every step m 
another direction would be a step towards an enemy, finding that 
every concession tlicv made was m danger of becoming the link of a 
captive's chain, no wonder they clung stubbornly, tenaciously, 
blindly, to every ancient custom and superstition, to each pecuhauty 
of language and costume in a mannci which has probably not got its 
parallel in history Left on their native soil, and surrounded by 
friends and countijmen, these people would undoubtedly have 
followed the current of time, and have changed as other nations have 
changed Thur isolated position, and the peculiar circumstances of 
their sunoundings have kept them what they were Like a faithful 
portrait taken in the pumc of life, the copy still goes on showing 
the bloom of the cheek and the light of the eye long aftci Time’s 
destroying hand, witheung the original, has caused it to lose all 
resemblance to its formei self, and it is with something of the 
feeling of gazing at such an old portrait that we contemplate these 
German people, who dicss themselves to-day like old bas leliefs of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and continue to hoard up 
provisions within the fortified church-walls as m the days when 
besieged by Tuik or Tartar 

From an artistic point of view, these Saxons are decidedly an 
unlovely \ ee, having something unfinished and wooden in their 
general a| tearance Looking at them, I always felt mjsclt 
irresistibly reminded of the figures of Noah and his family out of a 
cheap—a veiy cheap—toy Noah's ark Nor is their expression in 
agreeable one, something hard and grasping, avaricious and mis¬ 
trustful, characterizing them as a rule But this is scarcely their 
fault, their expression, like their character, being but the natural 
result of circumstances, the result of seven centuries' stubborn 
resistance and warfare The habit of mistrust developed almost to 
an instinct, cannot so quickly be got nd of, even if there be no 
longer cause to justify it This defensive attitude towards strangers 
manifested by the Saxons, makes it, however, difficult to feel 
prepossessed m their favour Taken in the sense of antiquities, they 
are, no doubt, extremely interesting, but viewed as living men and 
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women they are not attractive, and though one cannot help admiring 
the solid vntues and independent spirit which have kept them what 
they ire, vet somehow they contrive to make these very virtues 
disagreeable, and to appear to disadvantage beside their less civilized, 
less educated, and less sciupulous neighbours the Roumanians 

Tt is intei esting to trace by what means these Saxons have 
contrived to keep themselves intact from all outward influences Not 
without difficulty, as we see by ancient chronicles, has their costume 
been kept thus ligidlv unchanged, for here, like elsewhere, even 
among these quiet, practical, prosaic, and unlovely people, the demon 
of vanity has been at work, and much eloquence was expended from 
the pulpit, and many severe punishments had to be prescribed, m 
order to subdue the evil spirit of fashion threatening to spread over 
the land at various times So m 1651 we find a whole set of dress 
regulations issued by the bishop of one of the Transylv aman districts, 
of which here are a few samples — 

1 The men shall wear neither blue nor yellow boots, nor shall the 
women venture to approach the holy sacrament or the baptismal 
font in red shoes, and whosoever confoims not to this regulation 
shall be refused admittance to church 

2 All imitations of the Hungarian dre-sS in the matter of waist¬ 
coats, braids, galloons, Ac, are pioscnbcd to the men 

3 It is likew lse forbidden for men and foi serving-men to wear their 
hau in a long foreign fashion, hanging down behind, for that is dishonoui 

f If a man have long hair it is a shame unto him ” (1 Cor xi 14) 

l The peasant folk shall wear no high boots, and no wide woollen 
hats, nor an embroidered belt, for he is a peasant Who is seen 
wearing such will expose himself to ridicule, and the boots shall be 
drawn off his legs that he shall go barefoot 

5 The women shall avoid all that is superfluous m dress, nor 
shall they make horns upon their heads * Rich veils shall only be 
worn by such as are entitled to them Neither shall any woman 
wear gold ccrds beneath her veil, not even if she be the wife of a 
gentleman Silk caps with gold stars are not suitable foi every 
woman More than two handsome jewelled pins shall no woman 
wear, and if she require more than two for fastening her veil, let 
her take small pins Not everyone’s child is entitled to weai corals 
round its neck Let no woman copy the dress of noble dames, for 
it is not suitable for us Saxons 

b Let the Hen en Toc/itu (gentlemen’s daughters) not make the 
use of gold braids over common, but let them content themselves 
with honourable fringes The serving-girls shall go without broad 
fringes, nor may they purchase silk cords of three yards’ length, else 

* Tim would seem to be an allusion to the Roumanian fashion in certain districts of 
twisting up the \ eil m the shape ot two horns 
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they will be stripped off their heads and nailed against the church 
wall Nor is it allowed for peasant maids to wear crooked (probably 
puffed) sleeves 

Apparently these stringent injunctions had the desired effect of 
keeping female (and male) vanity m check for a time, but scaicely a 
hundred years later we find a new set of dress rules delivered fiom 
another pulpit, and up to this day the undue length of a nbbon, or 
an excessive numbu ot head-pin*, is matter for ltproof in every 
Saxon community 

Another characteristic feature of Saxon peasant life which has 
much contributed to then rigid conseivntism, are the different 
associations or confraternities existing m each ullage These consist 
of the Brudei Ht haft (biotlieiliood), the NaUibanchvft (neighbour¬ 
hood), and the Schccsterschuft (sisterhood) 

To the first-named institution, the Bnidnschajt , belong all young^ 
men of the parish from the date of their confirmation up to that of 
then mairiage This community is governed by laws m which the 
respective duties of itsmemoers as citizens, sons, biothcis and suitors 
arc distinctly traced out In their outward foim these biotherhoods 
have some resemblance to the leligious confraternities in Catholic 
countries, and most probably they originated m the same manner, 
but while these latter have degenerated into mere outward foims, the 
Saxon Biudenchaflen have ictamed the ongmal spirit of these 
institutions, which principally consisted in the reciprocal guard then 
members kept over each other’s morality The head of the Biuder- 
hchaft is called the Altknec/it He is chosen every year, but can be 
deposed in the interval if he prove unworthy of his post It is his 
mission to watch over the other members, keep older and dictate 
punishments, but when he is caught erring himself the Altknecht 
incurs a double forfeit The finable offences aic numeious, and are 
taxed at ten, fifteen, twenty kreutzers and upwards, according to the 
heinousness of the offence Here are a few of the delinquencies 
which are subject to penalty — 

1 Carelessness and slovenliness in attire, every missing button 
having a fine attached to it 

2 Bad manners at table, putting the elbows on the board cr 
striking it with the fist 

3 Irregularity m church attendance 

4 Misbehaviour m church, such as yawning, stretching, &c 
Also falling asleep during the seimon, a very heavy fine being put 
upon snoring 

5 Having worn coloured hat nbbons, or whistled loudly m the 
street on a fast day * 

* After conpludmg this article I learn from a current newspaper that the laft king of 
Bavaria, whose tragical death waa lately in cverj mouth, attempted to revive in 
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Also the relations of the young men to the fair sex, and the 
etiquette of dancing and spinning meetings is accurately chalked out— 
for nowhere is village etiquette more strenuously observed than 
among these Saxon colonists—and there are countless little forms 
and observances which to neglect or transgress would be as grave as 
to revuse the respqptive orders of claret and champagne at a fashion¬ 
able dinner-party, or for a lady to go to Court without plumes The 
laws of precedence are hcie e\ cry wlnt as clearly defined as among 
our upper ten thousand, and the pun< tilio of a spinning-room quite 
as foimal as the ordenug of her Majesty’s diawmg-room 

No youth is pcimittedto enter the spinning room m his week-day 
clothes, and the exact distance the men are allowed to appioach the 
spinning-wheel of any girl is in some villages precisely defined by 
inches A fine of ten kreutreis (twopence) is attached to the 
.touching of a maiden’s In cast-pin, ulule stealing a kiss always proves 
a still more expensive amusement 

Dancing usually takes place on Sunday afternoon, either in the 
village mu, or in the open air m summer at some convenient spot, 
under a group of old trees, or a i ustic shed erected for the purpose, 
the permission to dance having each time been foimally icquested of 
the pastor by the head of the brotherhood Tnc couples ire often 
settled befoicliand by the Alfkaicht, and it is not allowed tor any 
youth to refuse the hand ot the partner assigned to him However 
hot be the weather the men must retain their heavy cloth coats 
during the first round dance, md only when the music strikes up for 
the second time does the Althucht give the signal for lightening 
the costume by laying aside Ins own coat and peinntting the girls to 
divest themselves of their uncomfoitable high stiff caps 

Ou his maniasc c ich vouth ceases to be a member of the 

O v 

Biudaschaft, on leaving which both he and his bride must pay 
certain taxes in meat, bread and wine to the confraternity In some 
districts it is usual for the joung couple to attend the village dances 
for a period of six months after their marriage, but more usually 
dancing ceases altogether with matrimony In one or two villages 
there prevails a custom of the married women dancing every fourth 
year only 

After his marriage a man becomes a member of the Nachbarschaft, 
or neighbourhood Every village is divided into four neighbour¬ 
hoods, each one governed by a head called the Nachbarvater This 
second confraternity is regulated much in the same manner as the 
Bruderschaft , with the difference that the regulations thereof apply 

Munich these German brotherhoods, such as they used to be m the Middle Ages He 
constituted himself the head of the contratei mty, and chose the costume to be worn by 
the members on grand occasions 

These medi *,val figures, with their wide flapping hatB, their pilgrim staffs and cockle 
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more to the reciprocal assistance which neighbours are bound to 
render each other in various household and domestic contingencies 
Tims a man is only obliged to assist those that belong to his 
Nachbat schaft m building a house, cleaning out wells and extin¬ 
guishing fires He must also contribute provisions on christening, 
wedding, or funeral occasions, and lend plates and jugs for the same 

The Nadibarvatn must watch ovei the order and discipline of his 
quarter, and enforce the leguiations issued by the pastor or by the 
village matte or Haim, as he is heic called This authority extends 
even to the mtenoi of each housenold, and lie is bound to report to 
the pastor the names of those who .ibscnt themselves from church 
lie must fine the men who have neglected to approach the sacrament, 
as wel 1 as the women who have lingeud in the churchyard casting 
their time in sense 1 c^s gossip Children who Imc been overheard 
speaking disiespcctfully of their patents, couples whose connubial 
quarrels are audible m the village stieet, dogs wantonly beaten bv 
their m isters, vain young matrons who have exceeded the piescnbed 
number of glittering pins in their head-dress, or girls surpassing 
then piopcr allowance of ribbon, all come under his jurisdiction, 
and the Nachbat t atei is himself subject to punishment if he neglect 
to report a culput, or show himself too lenient in the dictation of 
punishment 

It is by the rigid obseivance of many such rules that the 
Transylvanian Saxons have now become a curious remnant pf the 
Middle Ages—a living anachiomsrn in the nineteenth century, for 
such as these people wandered forth from the far West to seek a 
home in a strange land seven centuries ago, such we find them 
again to-day, like a corpse fiozen in a glacier, which comes to light 
unchanged after a long lapse of yeais 

There has been of late years so much learned discussion about the 
origin of the Roumanians that it were presumption to advance 
any independent opinion on the subject German writers—more 
especially Saxon ones—have been slienuous m deriding all claim 
to Roman extraction, contending that whatever Roman elements 
remained over after the evacuation of this territory, must long since 
have been swallowed up m the great rush of successive nations 
which passed over the land m the early part of the Middle Ages 
Roumanian writers, on the contrary, are fond of laying great stress 
on the direct Roman lineage which it is their pride to believe in, 
sometimes, however, injuring their own cause by over-anxiety to 
claim too much, and laying too little stress on the admixture of 
Slav blood which is as surely a fundamental ingredient of the race. 
One of the more impartial Roumanian writers, Joan Slavici, states 
the case with greater fairness when he writes as follows — 
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“ If W c <mnply wcie to deny tlie crossing of Roman with Slav blood, then 
the whole question of Roummnn ongm loses its significance, if, howevei, 
avc idnnt the Roumanians, though undoubtedly descended from the Romiyis 
to he i people more neirly l elated to the Slav than to tho Teutonic iace, it 
mu t bt conceded that such fusion could only have taken place wheie a Sliv 
ract alreidy existed previous to the advent of the Roman conquerors Tint 
people, therefore, whose piogressivo development have produced the present 
Roumanian race, did not exist before this fusion took place, and thereto its 
oiiun is distinctly to be tmecd The ethnographical importance of the 
Ronnnmins, theiefoie, dots not lie in tho fvet of their being descendants of 
the mciont Romans, noi m that of tlun connection to the long-Vanislied 
Dacians, but simply ana ertircl} therein th it this people, placed between two 
sh irply conti xsting races, form an important connecting link in the chain of 
I urope in tribes ’ 

The classical type of feature, so often met with among Roumanian 
peasants, pleads stionglj for the theory of Roman extraction, and 
if just now I compared the Saxon peasants to Noah’s ark figures 
rudely carved out of the coarsest wood, the Roumanians as often 
remind me of a type ot face chiefly to be seen on cameo ornaments, 
01 ancient signet lings Take at random a score of individuals 
fiom any Roumanian village, and, like a handful of antique gems 
whieli have been stiew n broadcast over the land, you will there suielv 
find a goodly choiee of classical profiles woithy to be immortalized 
on agate onyx, or jasper 

An air of plaintive melancholy generally characterizes the 
Roumanian peasant it is the melancholy of a long-subjected and 
oppressed race, hut spite of his degradation the Roumanian not 
unfrcquently possesses a grace and mhcicnt dignity of deportment 
totally wanting m his Saxon neighboui There is a wealth of 
uniaised tieasure, of ability in the raw block, and of uncultured 
tilent lying dormant in this ignoiant peasantry, who seem only 
lately to have begun to understand that they need not always bend 
their neck beneath the voke of other nations, and that slavery and 
humiliation are not inevitable conditions of their existence Devoid 
of all artistic training, and until quite lately possessing no sort of 
national literature ot then own, there are here to he found the 
elements of both poet and painter The Roumanian folk-songs 
betray alike pathos and imagination, the pictures adorning each 
village church are wanting neither in harmony of colour nor of 
design Encouragement and training alone are required to mature 
these gifts to the highest pitch demanded by culture 

In ordpr to understand the Roumanian we must first of all begin 
by understanding his religion, which alone gives us the clue to the 
curiously contrasting shades of his complicated character A French 
writer, speaking of the Wallachians (as they were then called) some 
forty years ago, says — 

“ A.ujourd’hui leur seul mobile est la religion, si on peut donneree 
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uom it Fensemble de lenis pratiques superstiticuses 33 , and another 
author remaiks, with equal justice, that the whole life of a Wallaclnan 
is taken up m devising talismans against the devil 

It is supposed that the Roumanians were very earlv converted 
to Christianity—probably in the third century Old chronicles 
of the thirteenth century, however, make mention of them as a 
people, “ which, though professing the Christian faith, is yet neverthe¬ 
less given to the practic e of manifold Pagan rites and customs, wholly 
at variance with Christianity,” and even to day the Roumanians are 
best described by the paiadoxical definition of Christian-Pagaus, or 
Pagan-Chnstians 

Tiue, the Roumanian peasant lull nevei fail to uncover his head 
whenever he pass by a wayside cross, but his salutation to the 
rising sun will be at least equally profound, and though he goes to 
church and abstains from work on the Loi d s Day, it is bv no means 
certain whether he does not regard the Friday (Vincie) dedicated to 
Paraschiva (Venus) as the holier day of the two The list of the 
other un-Christian festivals is lengthy, and still ^cngthier that of 
Christian festivals, in whose celebration Pagan rites and customs may 
still be traced 

Whoever buiics his dead without placing a com m the hand of the 
corpse is regaidcd as a Ragan by the orthodox Roumanian Aw i di 
lt>(/ea rtoash a (“he is not of our law”), he says of such a one, meaning, 
“he is not of our leligion,” and whosoever lives outside the Rouma¬ 
nian religion, be he Christian, Pagan, lew, oi Mahomedau, is regarded 
as unclean, and, consequently,’Vhatcvcrfccomes in contact with anj 
such individual is unclean likewise 

The Jlfoumaman language has a special word to define tins un- 
cleanness —spin cat, which somewhat corresponds to the koscha 
and unkoschu of the Jews If, for instance, any animal fall 
into a well of drinking water, then the well forthwith becomes 
spin cat, and spin cat likewise whosoever drinks of this water If it 
is a large, animal, such as a calf or goat, which has fallen m, then 
the whole water must be baled out, and^should this fail to satisfy the 
conscience of any ultra-orthodox proprietor, then the Popa must be 
called m to read a mass over the spot where perchance a donkey has 
found a watery grave, but when it is a man who has been drowned 
there, no further rehabilitation is possible for the unlucky well, which 
must therefore be filled up and discarded as quite too hopelessly spurcat 

Every orthodox Roumanian household possesses three different 
classes of cooking and eating utensils unclean, clean for the meat 
days, and* the cleanest of all for fast days The cleansing of a 
vessel, which through some accident has become spurcat, is only con* 
ceded m the case of very large and expensive articles, such as barrels 
and tubs, copious ablutions of holy water, besides muchscouting* 
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scraping, and rubbing, being resorted to in such cases All other 
utensils which do not come under this denomination must be simply 
thrown awav, or at best employed for feeding the domestic animals The 
Roumanian who does not strictly observe all these regulations is him¬ 
self spurcat, this same measuie bung applied to all individuals, who 
aie therefore considered to be clean or unclean, according to their 
observance of these rules The uncleanness, however, is not supposed 
to be in the individual but m his laws, which fail to enforce cleanli¬ 
ness, therefore it is the law which is unclean, legt spui cat, which 
for the Roumanian is synonymous with un Christian For instance, 
a man who cats horse-flesh, is necessauly a Pagan in his eves 

This recognition of the uncleanness of most of Ins fellow creatures 
is, liowevei, wholly free flora either hatred 01 contempt on the part 
of the Roumanian On the contraiy, he shows much interest in 
foreign countries and habits, and when desuous of afhrming the 
high character of any strangci, he sa\s of him tint he is a man who 
keeps his own law, tint la legea hn, spite of which eulogium the 
Roumanian will refuse to weir the coat, or cat oil the p’ate of this 
honourable stianper 

The idea so stionglv inrooted in the Rounnman mmd, tint they 
alone are Christians, and that consequently no man can be a Christian 
without also being a Roumanian, seems to imply that there was a 
time when the two words were absolutely identical,and tint simounded 
for long by Pagan nations, with whom they could hold no sort of 
community, they lacked all knowledge of other existing Christian 


races * 

On the other hand, these people are cunously liberal towards 
strangers in the matter of religion, allowing each one, whateer be his 
confession, to enter their churches and receive then sacraments, nor 
is it allowed for a Popa to refuse the administration of a sacrament 
to whosoever apply to him, be be Catholic, Piotestant, Turk, or Jew, 
provided the applicant submit to receive it in the maimer prescribed 
by the Oriental church 

The position occupied by the Roumanian clergyman towards his 
flock is such a peculiar one that it deserves a few words of notice 
Though his influence over the people is unlimited, it is no wise depen¬ 
dent on his personal character It is quite superfluous for the Popa 
to present m his person a model of the virtues he is nkthe habit 
of describing from the altar, and he may for his part be drunken, 
dishonest, ignorant and profligate to his heart’s content, without 


losing one whit of his prestige or spiritual head His official cha¬ 
racter is absolutely intangible, and not to he shaken by any private 


misdemeanour, and the Iloumaman proverb which says, “ Face sice 

notaci"I** ** the Popa tells you, but do 
<***hedoes, ^ 
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the Fopa has the privilege of wearing a beard, as he alone is privileged 
to indulge m certain pet vices which it is his mission officially to 
condemn, and, like the goodly virtue of charity, this beard must often 
be said to cover a very great multitude of sins 

Of recent years no doubt—thanks chiefly to the enlightened efforts 
of the late Archbishop Schaguna—much has been done to raise the 
moral standard of the Roumanian clergy in Transylvania, but there 
remains still mueh to do before the prevailing eoaiseness, ignorance 
and hypocrisy too often characterizing this class can be removed 
At present the average village Popa is simply a peasant with a beard, 
who on week-days goes about his agricultural duties like any other 
villagei, digging his potatoes or going behind the plough, his wife 
is a simple peasant woman, and his children run about as dirty and 
dishevelled us any other biats in the village 

A distinguishing quality of the Roumanian race is the touching 
family affection which mostly unites ''ll relations Unlike the Saxon, 
who seeks to limit the number of his offspring, the poor Roumanian, 
even when plunged m the direst poverty, welcomes eada new-born child 
as another gift of God, while to be a childless wire* is regarded as 
the greatest of misfortunes Perhaps it is because the lloumanian 
has himself so few wants, that he feels no anxiety about the future 
of his children , and therefore the rapid increase of his family occasions 
him no sort of uneasiness Having next to no personal property, he 
is a stranger to/the cares which accompauy their possession, and the 
whole programme of his life of admirable simplicity may be thus 
summed up f , 

In early infancy the Roumanian babe is moie oi less treated as 
a bundle, often slung on its mother's back, packed in a little oval 
Avooden box, and thus carried about wherever she goes, if to work 
m the field she attaches the box to the branch of a tree, and when 
sitting at market it may be stowed away on the ground between 
a basket of eggs and a pair of cackling fowls, or a squeaking sucking- 
pig When, after a very few months, the baby outgrows the box 
and crawls out of its cocoon, it begins to share its parent's food 
(mostly consisting in maize flour boiled in water or in milk), and 
soon learns to manage for itself When it has reached a reason¬ 
able ago, which m this case means five or six, it is old enough 
to assist its parents m gaining an honest livelihood, which, as 
generally understood by the Roumanians, means helping them to 
steal wood m the forest Later on the boy is bound over as 
swine or cowherd to some Saxon landowner for a period of several 
years, on quitting whose service after the appointed term, he is 
entitled to the gift of a calf or pig Once in possession of a 
calf the Roumanian lad considers himself a made man for life He 
has no ground of his owp, but such petty considerations not aflWdtmg 
vo u w a. a / 
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him, he pioceeds to build wherever beat amts his purpose Stone or 
brick hirdly ever enters into the fabrication of his building, the 
framework is roughly put together of wooden beams, and the walls 
composed of wattled willow twigs plastered with clay, while the roof 
is covered with thatch of reeds, or wooden shingles, according as he 
happens to live nearest to a marsh or a fore|t 

The inside of a Roumanian's hut is, however, far less miserable 
looking than its outward appearance would lead us to suppose The 
walls arc all hung with a profusion of holy pictures, mostly painted 
on glass, and the furniture brightly adorned in rough but not in¬ 
artistic desigus—the Roumanian’^ ^passion for thus ornamenting all 
his woodwork leading him to ptpit even the yoke of his oxen and 
the handles of his tools < 

*r 

.There is usually a new-born bftby swinging in a basket suspended 
from the rafters, and always a Weaving-loom set up at one end of 
the room The produce of tbi&loom—gay-lookmg stuff 1 striped in 
effective Oriental patterns of blue, scarlet, and white, often with gold 
or silver thread|gptroduced m tfye weaving—are suspended from ropes, 
or displayed along the walls jSach village has its own set of colours 
and patterns, according to its particular costume, and every Rouma¬ 
nian woman spins, dyes, and weaves as a matter of course In some 
places you never see a Roumanian woman without her distaff, 
she even takes it with her on the way to market, and may frequently 
be seen trudging along the road a distance of several miles twirling 
the spindle as she goes 

The men no not seemJo share this love of labour, but have, on the 
contrary, much of the Italian lazzarone in their composition, not 
taking to any sort of manual labour unless driven to it bj^necessity 
The life of a shepherd is the, only calling which the Roumanian really 
embraces con amore, and his love for his sheep may truly be likened 
to the Arab’s love of his horse A real Roumanian shepherd, bred 
and brought i up to the life, has so completely identified himself with 
his callings that everything about him, food and dress, mind and 
matter, ha s, so to say, become completely sheepified Sheep’s milk 
and cheese form the staple of Ins nourishment, his dress principally 
consist*f of sheepskin, four sheep furnishing him with a coat which 
lasts through life, one new-born lamb giving him the cap he wears, 
and w^hen he dies a tuft of* snowy wool is attached to the wooden 
cross which marks his last resting-place His mental faculties are 
entirely concentrated on the study of his sheep, and so sharpened 
have become his perceptions on this one point, that the shepherd is 
able to divine and foretell to a nicety every change of the weather 
mer» 3 ly from observing the demeanour of his flock The idyllic bond 
between shepherd and sheep has formed the subject of many quaintly 

fe^ul Roumanian folk-songs, which want pf space forbids me here 

from ■otag 
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Forests have no charm for the Roumanian shepherd, who regards 
each tree as an enemy depriving his sheep of their ughtful nourish¬ 
ment, and he covertly seeks to mcrease his pastures by setting fire to 
the woods whenever he can hope to do so with impunity Whole 
tracts of noble forests in Tiamvlvama have thus been laid waste, and 
it is much tortbe feared that fifty v ears hence the country will present 
a bleak and desolate appearance, unless energetic measuies are taken 
to do away with this abuse 

The Roumanian is very obstinate in character, and is hard to con¬ 
vince He does nothing without reflection, and often he reflects so 
long that the time for action has passed This slowness has become 
proverbial, the Saxon saying, “ God give me the light which the 
Roumanian always gets too late " In the same proportion as the 
Roumanian is slow to majee up his mind, he is also slow to change it 
Frankness is not regarded as a virtue, and the Roumanian language 
has no word which directly expresses this quality Hungarians, on 
the contrary, regard frankness and truth-speaking as a duty, and are, 
therefore, laughed at by the Roumanians, who consider as a fool anv 
man who injures himself by speaking the truth Of pride, also, the 
Roumanian has little notion, ho has been too long treated as a de¬ 
graded and scrf-like being, and what he understands by that word would 
rather seem to express the child-like vanity of a handsome man who 
sees himself admired Revenge is cultivated as a virtue,’and whoever 
would be considered a respectable man must keep in nund the injuries 
done to lum, and show resentment thereof on fitting occasions Recon¬ 
ciliation is regarded as opprobrious, and forgiveness of wrongs de¬ 
grading But the Roumanian's rage is stealthy and disguised, and 
wh’le the Hungarian lets his anger openly explode, the Roumanian will 
dissemble, and mutter between his teeth, tint mente ( <f thou shall’st 
remember ''), and Ins memory is good, for he does not suffer himself to 
forget When an injury has been done to lum, henceforward it becomes 
Ins sacred duty to brood over his vengeance He may not say*a good 
word more to his enemy, nor do him a service, but must strive to 
injure him to the best of his ability, with, however, this nice distinc¬ 
tion, that he himself do not profit by the injury done Thus it would 
ftot fife consistent with the Roumanian's code of honour were he to 
steal the horse or ox of his enemy, but there can be no objection to 
bia inducing another man to do so Such behaviour is considered 
only right and just, and by acting in this manner he will only be 
fulfilling his duty as an honest and honourable man 

Much of the spirit of the ancient Spartans lies m the Roumanian 
conception of virtue and vice Stealing and drunkenness are not con/ 
sidered to be mtnnsicallv wrong, only the publicity which may attend 
these 'proceedings conveying any sense of shame to the offender 
Thus, a man is not yet a thief because he has stolen, and whoever 

a a 2 f 
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becomes accidentally aware of the theft should, if he have no personal 
interest m the matter, hold his peace Even the injured party whose 
property has been abstracted is advised, if possible, to reckon alone 
with the thief, without drawing general attention to his fault 

Neither is drunkenness necessarily degrading, on the contrary, 
ci cry decent man should get diunk on fitting occasions, such as 
weddings, christenings, &c, and then go quietly to a barn or loft 
and sleep off his tipsmess Bea-cat vrei apoi te euleu si dot mi 
(“ Dunk thy fill and then lie down and sleep ”) says their proverb , 
but any man who has been seen reeling drunk in the open street, 
hooted by children and barked at by dogs, and were it only once, 
is henceforward branded as a drunkard It is therefore the duty of 
each Roumanian who sees a drunken man, to conduct him quietly 
to the nearest barn # 

Another curious side of the Roumanian’s morality is the point of 
view from which he regards personal property, such as grain and 
fruit In general whatever grows plentifully in the fields, oi as he 
terms it, “ whatever God has given,may be taken with impunity 
by whoever passes that way, but with the restriction that he may 
only take so much as he can consume at the moment The pro¬ 
prietor who makes complaint at having his vineyard or his plum trees 
rifled in this manner only exposes himself to ridicule 

Whoever carries away of the gram or fruits with him is a tlnef, 
but strictly speaking onlv then when he sells the stolen goods, not 
when he quietly shares it with his own family 

The Roumanian looks only at deeds and results, motives being 
absolutely indifferent to him So the word “ passion ” he translates 
as pdtima, which leally expresses weakness Whatever is bad is 
weak Thus an om pdtima , a weak man, may cither mean a consump¬ 
tive invalid, a love sick youth, or a furious ruffian Passion of all 
kind is a misfortune which should excite compassion but not resent¬ 
ment, and whoever commits a bad action is above all foolish because 
it is sure to be found out sooner or later 

Mr Pattcison m his veiy interesting work on Hungary and 
Transyhania, gives an anecdote which aptly characterizes the nature 
of the Roumanian’s morality “ Three Roumanian peasants waylaid 
and murdered a traveller, dividing his possessions between them 
Vmong these they discovered a cold roast fowl, which they did not 
eat, however, but gave to the dog, as being a fast-day they feared to 
commit sin by tasting flesh This wps related bv the murderers 
themselves when captured and driven to confess their crime before 
Justice JJ 

While on the subject of fasts I may as well mention that those 
prescribed by the Greek Church are numerous and severe, afld it is 
a well*ascertained fact that the largest average of crimes committed 
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by Roumanians occur during the season of Lent, when the people 
are m a feverish and over-excited state from the unnatural depriva¬ 
tion of food Iu the same way the Saxon peasants are most 
quarrelsome and vindictive immediately after the vintage, when the 
cellars are full of new wine and cider, and most connubial quarrels 
terminating in divorce originate at that time 

The inhabitants of each Roumanian village are divided into three 
classes 

First, the distinguished villagers—front men, called fruntasi or 
oamem de ftunta 

Secondly, the middle men, mylocasi or oamem de mana adona — 
men of second-hand 

Third, the hind-men, or (odas 

Each villager according to his personal gifts, family and fortune, 
is langed into one or other of these three classes, each having their 
respective customs, rights and privileges, which no member of 
another class dare infringe upon Thus the codas may do much 
which would not be proper for the other two classes The mylocasi 
have, on the whole, the most difficult position of the three, and are 
judged most severely, being alternately accused of presumption in 
imitating the manners of the ft untas, and blamed for demeaning 
themselves by copying the irregular habits of the codas 

Nor is the position of the front men entirely an easy one Each 
of these has his party of hangers-on, friends, and admirers, who 
profess a blind faith and admiration for him, endorsing Ins opinion 
on all occasions, and recognising his authority in matters of dispute 
His dress, his words, his actions, must all be strictly regulated on the 
axiom Noblesse obhqi, but woe to him if he be caught erring, for 
only m the case of the Popa is it allowable for practice to differ from 
preaching 

Each village has its own costume as regards colours and details, 
though all partake of the same general character, which, in the case 
of the women, is chiefly represented by a long alb-like under-garment 
reaching to the feet, and above it two straight-cut Roman aprons 
front and back The subject of Roumanian female costume offers a 
most bewildering field for description, as the nuances and varieties to 
be found would lead us on ad infinitum, were we to attempt to 
enumerate all those we have come across Thus m one village the 
costume is all black and white, the cut and make of an almost 
conventual simplicity forming a piquant contrast to the blooming 
faces and seductive glances of the beautiful wearers, who give the 
impression of being a band of light-hearted maidens masquerading m 
nun's attire In other hamlets, blue or scarlet arc the prevailing 
colours, and a few steps over the Roumanian frontier will show us 
glittering costumes all covered with embroidery and spangles, rich 
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and gaudy as the robes of some Oriental princess, stepping straight 
out of the “ Arabian Nights '' 

The head-dress also varies ■with the different localities, it is some¬ 
times a brightly coloured shawl or handkerchief, oftener a filmy v§il 
embroidered or spangled, and worn w itli ever-varying effect It may 
cither be wound round the head turban fashion, or else twisted up 
into Satanella-likc horns, now floating down the back like a Spanish 
mantilla, or again coquettishly drawn forward, and concealing the 
lower part of the face 

Whatever is tight or constrained looking is considered to be 
unbeautiful, the folds must always flow downwards in easy lines, 
the sleeves should be full and bulging, the skirt long enough to 
conceal the feet, so that in dancing only tl c tots arc visible 

The men have also much variety m their dress for state occasions, 
but for ordinary wear they confine themselves to a plain coarse linen 
shirt, which hangs out over the trousers like a workman's blouse, 
confined to the waist by a gigantically broad leather belt, red or 
black in colour, and with various receptacles for holding money, 
firearms, knife and fork, &c &c The trousers, which fit rather 
tightly to the leg, are in summer of linen, in wiutci of a rough sort 
of white cloth 

Both sexes wear on the feet a sort of leather sandal, called 
Opmtschen, beneath which the feet arc swaddled and protected by 
wrappings of linen and woollen rags 

To be consistent with the ltoumaman’s notion of cleanliness, las 
clothes should by rights be spun, dyed, woven, and made at home 
He may be occasionally obliged to purchase some article of a 
stranger, but m such ca'-cs he is always careful to select a dealer of 
las own nationality 

The marriageable girls sometimes wear a headdress richly 
embroidered with pearls and corns This is a sign that her trous¬ 
seau is ready, and that she ouly waits for a suitor 

In some districts it is customary for the young man who is 
seeking a girl m marriage, to go straight at the painted wooden 
chest containing her dowry, and only if satisfied by the appearance 
of its contents, of the skill and industry of lus intended, does he 
proceed to the formal demand of her hand If, on the contrary, the 
coffer proves to be ill-supplied, he is at liberty to beat a retreat, and 
back ou* of the affair In one Milage the matter has been still 
further simplified, for there, during the Carnival time, the parents of 
each marriageable daughtei arc m the habit of organizing a sort of 
standing exhibition of the maiden's effects in the dwelling-rooms, 
each article displayed to the best advantage, hung against the walls, 
or spread out upon the benches The would-be suitor is thus 
enabled to review the situation by merely pushing the door ajar, and 
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need not even cross the threshold if the show fall short of his 
expectations 

An orthodox Roumanian wedding should last seven days and seven 
nights, neither more nor less, but as there are many who cannot 
afford this sacrifice of time, they circumvent the difficulty by inter¬ 
rupting the festivities after the first day and taking them up again 
on the seventh 

In some distucts a pretty little piece of acting is still kept up on 
the wedding moimug The bridegroom, sunounded by his friend 0 , 
arrives on horseback at full gallop before the house of his intended, 
and»roughly calls upon the father to give him his daughter The 
old man denies having any daughter, but after some mock w raugling 
he goes into the house and leads out a toothless old woman, who is 
received with shouts and clamour, then after a little more fencing he 
goes in again, and returns this time leading the true bride dressed m 
her best clothes, and with his blessing gives her over to the bride¬ 
groom 

RIsewhere I have alluded to some of the Roumanian customs 
attending death and bund, such as the lighted caudle, without which 
no one should be allowed to expnc, and the funeral banquets 
( pomanas ) held at intervals in rncmorv of the dcpaited "When the 
corpse has been laid out for bhnal, duly washed and equipped for his 
long journey, and supplied with the money supposed to be necessary 
for clearing the ferries on the way to Paradise, then the wailing and 
mourning begins Women alone are allowed to take part in these 
lamentations (called boccti), and all women related to the deceased 
by tics of blood and friendship '’re bound to assist as mourners, also 
all surh whose families have been on unfriendly terms with the dead, 
should now appear to ask his foigiveness 

The corpse lcmams exposed a full day aird night in the chamber 
of death, and during that time must nevei be left alone, nor must 
the lamentations be allowed to cease for a single minute It is 
therefore usual to have hired women to act the part of mourners, by 
relieving each other at intervals in singing the mourning songs 

The men related to the deceased also spend the night in the house, 
keeping watch over the corpse This is called the pmtgghia, which, 
however, has not necessarily a mournful character, as they pass the 
time with various games, or else seated at table with wine and food 
before them The mass for the departed soul should, if possible, be 
said m the open air, and when the coffin is lowered into the grave 
the vessel containing the water in which the corpse has been washed 
must be shattered to atoms on the spot 

Whoever dies unmarried must never be carried by married bearers 
to the grave, a married man or woman is carried by married men, 
a youth by other youths, while a maiden is earned by maidens with 
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hanging dishevelled hair In every case the rank of the bearers must 
correspond to that of the deceased, and a fruntas can as little be 
carried by mylocasi, as the bearers of a codas may be higher than 
himself m rink During six weeks after the funeral, the women of 
the family let their hair hang unplaited in sign of mourning It is, 
moreover, not uncommon to hear of people who have vowed themselves 
to perpetual mourning, in memory of some beloved deceased one, as 
was the case with an old peasant in one of the Transylvanian villages, 
who was pointed out to me as having worn no head-covering, summer 
and winter, for over foity years, in memory of his only son 

In the case of a man who has died a violent death, and m 
general of all such as have expired without a light, none of these 
ceremonies take place Such a man has neither right to bocete, 
pmegghia, mass, nor pomana, nor is his body laid in consecrated 
ground He is buried whereier the body is ioimd—on the moun¬ 
tain or in the heart of the forest, where he met with his death—Ins 
last resting-place only marked by a heap of dry branches, which each 
passer bv is expected to add to by throwing a bundle of twigs—a 
handful of thorns, as they express it—on the spot This i« the only 
mark of attention to which such deceased may lay claim, and con¬ 
sequently to the Roumanian's mind no thought is so dreadful as that 
of dying deprrved of light 

The Roumanian does not seem to be courageous by nature, or to 
love warfare for its own sake, as does the Hungarian, neither does 
courage exactly take rank as a virtue in his estimation, for courage 
implies a certain rcckleosness of consequences, and, according to his 
way of thinking, every action should be circumscribed and only per¬ 
formed after due deliberation When, however, driven to it by 
circumstances, and brought to recognize the necessity, he can fight 
bravely and is a good soldier % 

The Roumanians have often been called slavish and cringemg, but 
is it not impossible that they should be otherwise, if we consider their 
past history, oppressed and trampled on, persecuted and treated as 1 
vermin by the surrounding races ? Little more than a century ago 
it was illegal for any Roumanian child to frequent a German or 
Hungarian school, while at the same period the Roumanian clergy 
were compelled to carry the Calvmistic bishop on their shoulders to 
and from his church whenever he chose to exact their service 
Among the many inhuman laws framed against them, was one which 
continued m force up to the seventeenth century, ordering that each 
Wallachian out of the district of Poplaka, m the neighbourhood of 
Hermanstadt, who injured a tree, it only by peeling off the bark, waa 
to be forthwith hung up to the self-same tree “ Should, however, the 
culprit remain undiscovered," prescribes the law, “ then shall the 
community iff Poplaka be bound to deliver up for execution some 
other Wallachian in his place ” * 
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The faults of the Roumanians are the faults of all slaves, they 
are la^y, not being yet accustomed to work for themselves nor canng 
to work for a master, and have acquired cunning and deceit as the 
only weapons wherewith to meet tyranny and cruelty Occasionally 
they have cast off their yoke and taken cruel revenge on their 
real or imaginary oppressors, as in 1848, when, instigated and stirred 
up by Austrian agents, they rose against then masteis, the Hungarian 
noblemen, whom they put to death with many torturing devices, 
crucifying some and burying others up to the neck, cutting off 
tongues and plucking out eyes as a diabolical fury suggested* Such 
acts of cruelty of which the Roumanians were guilty at this period, 
have deprived them of much of the sympathy to which they might 
have laid claim as a suffering and oppressed race , but those people 
who have a thorough knowledge of the Roumanian character, and are 
able to estimate correctly all the influences brought to bear upon them 
at that time, do not hesitate to affirm that these people were far 
more sinned against than sinning, and cannot really be held responsible 
for the atrocities they perpetrated Even Hungarian nobles, them¬ 
selves the greatest sufferers by all that happened, arc wont to sp6ak 
of them with a sort of pitying commiseration, as ot poor misguided 
creatures led astiay by unscrupulous agents, and quite unable to 
understand th,c heinousness of their behaviour 

Perhaps no other race possesses m such marked degree the blind 
and immovable sense of nationality which characterizes the Roumanians 
They hardly ever mingle with the surrounding races, far less adopt 
manners and customs foreign to their own This singular tenacity of 
tho Roumanians to their own dress, manners and customs is probably 
due to the influence of their religion, which teaches that any 
divergence from their own established rules is sinful In some 
districts where attempt was made (in the time of Maria Theresa) to 
replace the Greek Popas by other clergymen belonging to the united 
faith, the people did not rebel, but simply absented themselves from 
all church attendance Cases arc known of villages whose churches 
remained closed over thirty years because the people could not be 
brought to accept the change 

It is a remarkable fact that even in cases of intermarriage, the 
seemingly stronger-minded and more vigorous Hungarians are abso¬ 
lutely powerless to influence the Roumanians Thus the Hungarian 
woman who weds a Roumanian husband will necessarily adopt the 
dress and manners of his people, and her children will be as good 
Roumanians as though they had no drop of Magyar blood m their veins, 
while the Magyar who takes a Roumanian girl for lus wife, not only 
utterly fails to convert her to his ideas, but himself, subdued by her 
influence, will imperceptibly begin to lose something of his nationality 
This is a fact well known, and much lamented by the Transylvanian 
Hungarians, who live m* anticipated apprehensions of seeing their 
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people ultimately dissolving into Roumanians, and this fear it is 
which makes the present Hungarian Government devote such iron 
energy to the task of Magyarizmg all people within the frontier— 
a task which the opposition of Croats, Serbs, and Siovacks, the stub¬ 
born conservatism of the Saxons, and the eager aspirations of the 
Roumanians, bids fair to render little short of herculean It is not 
easy to fore see the end of this portentous struggle, which is a question 
of no less than life or death on cither side Given a quarter century 
of peace for Hungary, it is just possible that the Government may 
accomplish the object pursued with such relentless persistency, but 
does any one believe in such peace just now when the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion daily becomes more ommouslj interrogative ? And how is it 
possible to doubt that the war, which, in some shape or other, must 
come before long, is the opportunity many await fbr slipping oft 
unwelcome chains' 

For the dwindling handful of Saxons indeed no resurrection seems 
possible, for are they not doomed to moulder away m their self-spun 
cobwebs? But foi the Roumanians, in virtue of their rapidly m- 
cieksmg population, of the thnst for knowledge, and the powerful spirit 
of progress which have ansen among them of late yeais, it is scarcely 
hazaidous to piophesy that the future has much in store, and that 
a day will come when other nations, having degenerated and spent 
'their strength, these descendants of the ancient Romans, rising 
phoenix-like from their ashes, will step forward with a whole fund of 
latent power and vngm material, to rule as masters where formerly 
they have crouched as slaves 
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I T is not only unavoidable, but good in itself, that each of the 
mam divisions of political parties should comprehend, under a 
common name, varieties and different tendencies of opinion Were 
it otherwise, the evils of party government would be intensified, and 
valuable safeguards for the maintenance, among active politicians, of 
that self-respect, independence of mind, and sincerity of purpose, 
which aie essential for the common welfare, would be lost But 
there must be some limits to that comprehension 

On the Liberal side, there have always been differences corre¬ 
sponding w ith those between the “ Left Centre ” and the “ Extreme 
Left ” of our French neighbours Our <f Extreme Left ” (more 
powerful, perhaps, now than at any former time) has been accustomed 
to call itself Radical, and its opponents, of the Tory or Conservative 
party, have done their best (whether with that intention or not) to 
promote its power and influence, by confounding all Liberals under 
that designation 

This confusion is the more easy, because the word " Radical ” is 
not really, in its pioper meaning, more definite than * Liberal ” It 
is capable of a good sense, which has caused it to be accepted by 
many, who (whether their political judgment has been generally 
sound or not) have bad m view practical objects, good, or so seem¬ 
ing to them, and not revolution If we look back over a consider¬ 
able tract of time, we may observe many differences of character and 
opinion among those who have described themselves by that name, 
and the views of many of them have been modified and mitigated by 
increased experience and maturity of judgment, or by the responsi¬ 
bilities of a share m the conduct of affairs No one need qucstiou 
the sincerity of the early Radicalism of Sir Francis Burdett and Sir 
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John Cam Ilobhouse, of Sir William Molesworth or of Mr Roebuck 
But one of those men in his later years became, not less sincerely, 
a Conservative, and of the others, two died Liberals of the " Centre/* 
while the fourth co-operated, loyally and harmoniously, with a 
Cabinet of that complexion I prefer not to speak of living men 
but Mr Forster also called himself Radical No man knew better 
than Mr Forster when to withstand, or was more determined in 
withstanding, movements and impulses which to his judgment and 
conscience appeared inconsistent with the authority of Government 
and the maintenance of social order 

It is a senous Objection to the word “ Radical/* that it is capable 
of a bad and unreasonable, as well as of a good and reasonable sense 
Pulling things up “ bv the roots** is good or bad, according to its 

practical application To pull ill 'weeds up “ by the roots,** to 

,f eradicate *’ abuses of alt sorts, to go “ to the root ’* of the matter 
when reforming anything which needs reform, is good All that is 
wholesome in the body politic will expand, and increase, and thrive, 
and do its proper work the bcttei for that process But to pull up 

plants merely because they aie growing in the soil, under the notion 

that something else might possibly grow better, or to cut down 
trees merely because they are stately and flourishing, and were 
planted centuries ago, would be m the natural world folly—m the 
political world it may be wickedness 01 madness The word 
a Radical ** fails to distinguish between these things If a party 
name which signifies mere conservatism, without reference to the 
nature or quality of that which is to be preserved, is unsatisfactory, 
much more one which signifies mere destruction, without reference 
to the nature or quality of the things to be destroyed 

Jacobins, Socialists, Communists, Nihilists, adversaries of all 
religion and all government, are able to take such a denomination 
as this to themselves, with as much nght (as far as the mere mean¬ 
ing of the word goes) as the soundest constitutional reformer And, 
practically, they do so—not without the consent of some, to whom 
it would be uncharitable not to give credit for differing "radically** 
from them The " umbrella ** of the new “ Liberal and Radical ** 
Unions is, apparently, meant to be comprehensive of all these Such 
comprehension must be founded, not on common principles, but on 
indifference to (if not the negation of) all principle m politics Its 
necessary consequence is public demoralization, of which it is itself 
a sign, and which is otherwise making itself felt m unexpected 
quarters—not, I fear, without some responsibility for it on the part 
of those whose influence might have been most confidently reckoned 
upon to counteract it * 

It is curious, but true, that Pessimism and Optimism sometimes 
lead men equally towards destructive politics To the former, ‘ what- 
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is, is wrong ” They look upon those things in the social order and 
constitution of their qpuntry, which to men of more happily balanced 
minds seem worthy of reverence and admiration, much as Hamlet, m 
his speech to Polomus, professed to look on the natural world —“ It 
goes so heavily with my disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, 
seems to me a sterile piomontory, this most excellent canopy, the air, 
this brave o’eihangmg firmament, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire,—whv, it appears no other thing to me than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours” There are Optimists, on the 
other hand, full of confidence, enthusiasm, and emotion, who act as 
if ail men were as much enamoured of ideal peifection as themselves, 
and as if theie were no evils m the world which it is beyond their 
skill to cure To them, as well as to the Pessimist, “ the woild is (at 
present) out of joint, ” they arc " born,” first to pull it to pieces, 
and then “ to set it light, ” they have no misgivings at all as to the 
success of any experiments which they may make for that purpose , 
if one fails, they are so much tin readier for another In the field 
of destrueti\e politics, both extremes meet 

Practical reform, on constitutional lines, has long had free course 
m this country Wc have been, practically, under a succession of 
Liberal Governments for more than fifty years Between reform of 
this sort, and sensational measuies which feed party cries and platform 
agitation, tin re is a wide diffeicnce, a difference like that between 
the ordinaly wholesome diet of the body and stimulants which un¬ 
naturally excite it In a state of disease, and to keep up the strength 
under some abnormal curative process, stimulants may be necessaiy, 
at other times they are sources of danger, and a perpetual craving 
lor them is itself a disease, in the end often fatal The responsibility 
of statesmen, who apply moral stimulants to newly enfranchised mul¬ 
titudes, well-disposed indeed and honest, but for the most part imper¬ 
fectly educated, capable of being deceived,and entirely without political 
experience, is not less than that of a physician who recommends opiates 
or intoxicating liquors to young persons or women unaccustomed to 
self-control Nations always stand in need of steady progressive 
improvement m tlieir laws and administration, the time can never 
come at which there will be nothing more of that kind to be done 
This is the natuial diet of a well-ordered State But there can be no 
more dangerous symptom of decline m a nation than an insatiable 
demand for a constant succession of organic changes If any lesson 
is to be- learned from history, it is that the greatest nations may fall 
into decay and lose their greatness, that there is to States, as to 
individuals, a downward as well as an upward path The very phrase 
used by the anci^t Homans to signify political revolution marked their 
feeling, that there was no surer or more rapid road to national decay 
than the excitement, for personal or party objects, of an unreasonable 
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appetite for organic change It must be obvious to every man’s 
common sense that there is, in the nature of jihmgs, a point beyond 
which such evcitcmont and its gratification will be mischievous and 
deteriorating, and when party leadeis and platform orators make the 
great institutions of a State the counters with which they gamble and 
btd against each other for popular favoui, they are too likely to exem¬ 
plify Lord Bacon’s saying — ,f There will be found a great many who 
can fiddle very cunningly, hut yet are so far from being able to make 
a small State great, as their gilt lieth the other way,—to bring a great 
and flourishing estate to rum and decay ” 

I am ready to give credit for sincerity to those who, after a 
senous and independent consideration of great social and political 
problems, have become dissatisfied with the condition of societv and 
thb form of government under which they live, and think they see 
a way (though it be the way of revolution) to improve the general 
condition of*thcir fellow-men But, if I myself have an opposite 
belief, and am convinced that such courses, instead of making the 
nation stronger, or the people happier, wiser, more prosperous, or 
more free, would have the very contrary effects,—it is impossible that 
I can be justified m lending myself to them for the sake of party 
objects or personal ambition, or even to purchase or reward services 
to what I may esteem <i good cause 

There is a phrase, frequently used by a leading st itesmau of this 
day, about particular questions being “ out of the range of practical 
politics 3> — a dangerous phrase, if it puts men to sleep while those 
questions are “ in the air," as if they were adjourned to some future 
time, remote as well as indefinite There may be some who do not 
know, or who do not recollect, that the same statesman once defined 
“ practical politics 33 as meaning the “ politics of the coming 
Session 33 As nobody can know how soon, in that sense, any 
particular question may become “ practical,” I do not think it super¬ 
fluous, or merely academical, to refer to the ideas winch were placed 
before the newly enfranchised electors m the summer of 1885, m what 
then claimed for itself tne character of “ the Radical,” and was 
called by others * the unauthonzcd,” programme I do not believe 
that all who call themselves Radicals accepted, or now accept, that 
“ programme , 33 and of those who might do so, it is very likely 
that many were not, m purpose, revolutionists But I must, never¬ 
theless, avow my conviction that the Radicalism of that c< pro¬ 
gramme ” is, on the whole, very revolutionary, and not Liberal, 
that national greatness, good government,'prosperity, freedom, and 
happiness, would suffer, and not gam, by its realization, and there¬ 
fore, that those who are really Liberal, and who hqge a rational and 
intelligent regard for the good of their fellow countrymen, ought 
steadily to refuse to assist m realizing it 
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Of one of the measures there advocated—the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the (Church m England—I have elsewhere spoken 
at large, and need not do so here I will refer to certain suggestions 
as to (1) taxation, expenditure, and administration, and (2) organic 
constitutional change And I will do so, as far as I conveniently 
can, m the words of the u Programme” 

I As to taxation After making “ a reasonable allowance for 

the necessaries of existence” (so as to “tax only the surplus of 
earnings and accumulations ”), it is proposed that “ realized property ” 
(i e , capital) in some eases, and incomes in others, should be taxed 
according to a graduated scale 33 “ A duett prop ess tot tax 33 (it is 

added) “ on income and property is the lever to which we shall have 
to look for the^ocial reforms of the future ” * 

II As to expenditure The “ school of economists, whose views 

are expressed m the invariable formula ‘ reduction of the estimates/ ” 
is dismissed witl^a sneer The State must get for all that it spends 
“ a substantial return in labour, talent, service, or materials , 33 if this 
is secured, “ taxation, on equitable principles, tor objects which the 
nation approves, cannot be on too libet at a scale ” It is to be 
carried, apparently, up to (but not beyond) the point at which its 
increase “ would destroy the incentive to exertion 33 “ An income- 

tax of 10 per cent has been levied in England, and might be levied 
again, without the result, so often prophesied but never realized, of , 
driving capital out of the country ” “ Wherever the State can 

spend money for the public advantage better than individuals 33 
(with, or without, a “direct pecuniary return’), “the power of 
taxation may be legitimately exercised 33 

III As to administration This is to be according to the “ evident 

tendency of modern legislation to give Government more, rather than 
les«, to do,” m other words, to hand over, more and more, the 
control of what has hitherto been the field of private liberty and 
enterprise to an official class “ The objections to State undertakings 
and interference become of diminished force, when the Government is 
by the whole people ”—(as if that could ever be possible)—“ and when 
every citizen is a partner in the affairs of the State ” (Truly, a 
limited “ partnership, ” but a very unlimited liability ) “ There are 

many operations which have to be conducted on an extensive scale, 
which a Government, by reason of its resources and comprehensive 
powers, can undertake much more economically than individuals or 
private associations It would be better for the State, either through 
Parliament or municipal authorities, to assume these functions more 
often than it does, rather than to encourage the creation of large 
private interests and monopolies, which are always fighting aifd com¬ 
bating for their own hands against the community ” 

This “Programme” disclaims “Communism,” but it says. 
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frankly enough, “ Jf it be said, that it ” [i e , the legislation which it 
contemplates] "» of a Socialistic tendency , the impeachment may 
readily be admitted ” 

The prospect thus held out may strike different minds differently 
It strikes mine as one of enormous jobbery, unequal and oppressive 
taxation, boundless public extravagance, wholesale violation of 
economical laws , property depreciated and insecure, capital driven 
away, private enterprise discouraged, diminished means of employ¬ 
ment for honest labour, ever-increasing impoverishment and distress, 
and, in the end, national bankruptcy 

These ideas do not stand alone To be fully understood and 
appreciated, they must also be considered in connection with the ideas 
of the same “ programme ” as to constitutional ques^ns 

IY Manhood suffiage, and payment of members, stand in the 
immediate foreground m the middle distauee, the abolition of the 
House of Lords, without the substitution of any other Second 
Legislative Chamber, is not obscurely implied, m the background 
(under the decent veil of a professed willingness to endure the form 
of monarchy until anything happens to make it unpopular), Repub¬ 
licanism 

“ The last thing which any Radical would desire, or would dream 
of doing, is to leform the House of Lords m any way The populai 
»impatience of a Second Chamber is only held in check by the know¬ 
ledge that, at the worst, it can but arrest the process of legislation ” 
And, 

“ So long as the functions of royalty are recognized as being 
ornamental and consultative, the Throne has nothing to fear from 
Radicalism Radicals have something else to do than to break 
butterflies on wheels ” 

The reserve (such as it is) of this “ Programme,” as to “ a Second 
Chamber,” has (as everybody knows) been openly laid aside by 
Radicals who sympathize with its views, in many of their public speeches 
The question of “ Single Chamber ” government is therefore one 
which it is not superfluous or piemature for practical politicians to 
look in the face The history of nations has hitherto afforded but 
few examples of anything of that kind, there is, perhaps, one (or 
something like one) in ancient times—that of the Athenian democracy , 
and there is also one modern example—that of the National Con¬ 
vention in France As to the former, it is not necessary to dwell 
upon the distinction between the direct government of the whole 
body of free citizens in a very smdll territory, and the government 
of a large and populous country under the system of representation 
because the Athenian people, flattered, c&joled, and corrupted by their 
popular orators and party leaders, travelled very rapidly down the 
road to rum, and have left behind them, in spite of the brilliancy 
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of their genius and the glory of some of their achievements, a warning, 
rather than an example, for other nations and later times 

The case of the French National Assembly ought to be a warning 
too Is there any sane Englishman who would really wish to see a 
House of Commons—paid members or unpaid, elected by manhood, 
or (as now) by household, suffrage—who would be able, under the 
impulse of heated oratory or revolutionary passion, to lepeal old laws 
and enact new ones by wholesale at a single sitting, without any 
ivtcrnal check whatever on its action—as the French National 
Assembly did in 1780 to altci all oi any constitutional laws at a 
moment's notice, 01 without notice at all to prolong its own existence, 
or to prevent its ow n dissolution, at plcasuic to abolish the monaichy 
by a vote, and to make itself, or any idol or tyraut of the hour, m 
form as well as substance supreme ? It is to be remembered, that 
a single Assembly, concentrating in itself the whole kgislative 
power, must ot necessity be absolute master of all the other powers 
m the State the Crown, according to such a scheme, being merely 
ornamental, and tolerated only on the condition of giving no trouble 
No self imposed restraints, no Sessional or Standing Oideis, no 
authority of a Speaker, could be binding on such an Assembly longer 
than it might choose to submit to them The efficacy of those checks, 
and of all others which oui present Constitution supplies, depends upon 
the necessity for the conemrcnce of a Second Chamber, legally inde¬ 
pendent of and co-ordinate with the popular Chamber, m all legislation 
There may be some who think that everything which was done by 
the French National Assembly on the celebrated 4th of August, 
178D, was good, and woithv of imitation But do they think so of 
the sequel ?—of the Reign of Teiror, and of the military Govern¬ 
ment which followed 9 Revolutionists may mitiate, but they cannot 
stop, the march of Revolution The same uncontrolled absolutism 
which can take away privileges and confiscate property, at its mere 
will and pleasure, can also proscribe opponents, make independent 
thought or disaffection to the ruling powers a crime, deluge a country 
with Jjlood, and establish an oligarchy, or the personal government 
of a single despot 

Some people may say. Those things would never happen In 
England Perhaps not nobody knows what might or might not 
happen, but it is very far from clear that there are not nowfoimsof 
political fanaticism and of unscrupulous self-seeking, even m England, 
which (if they could find the opportunity) might tend to, and might 
produce, such results It is our business—the business of every one 
who has an intelligent care for his country, and for its freedom and 
good government—to see that the existing securities against the 
possibility of anch things happening among us, are not diminished or 
impaired To the true lover of liberty, democratic tyranny is not 
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less odious than monarchical, nor indeed could there be any worse 
tyranny (according to such experience as the world has yet had) 
than that of an uncontrolled popular Assembly, it is not restrained 
(until a violent counter-revolution suppresses it) even by those fears 
which might moderate the unscrupulousncss of an individual tyrant 
Every true Englishman ought to be resolutely determined that neither 
a democratic nor any other tyranny shall eier be set up m this 
country Upon this point, at least, we may learn a lesson from the 
United States, whose Federal system has not only vested the legisla¬ 
tive power in two Chambers, but has made the Senate a far more real 
and effective balance to the House of Representatives than the House 
of Lords is to the House of Commons in the United Kingdom 
If anything could add to the dangers of this “ Single-Chamber ” 
scheme, it would be the present degeneracy of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and the tendency (already apparent) to transfer the centre of 
political grauty fiom the Legislature to the “ Caucusand the 
platform It is possible that a single Assembly, if really indepen¬ 
dent, might listen to honest and prudent, rather than violent or 
dishonest, men The strongest men, whether good or bad, would 
naturally bear rule in it, it might sometimes be led by a Pericles 
or a Demosthenes, not always by an Alcibiadcs or a Cleon The 
“ Caucus 5 and the platform tend to dtstroy that independence, and 
to place the mainspimgs of power, under such a system, in obscuic 
and irresponsible hands—those of unscrupulous party managers,*or 
of men whose trade and habitual occupation it is to flatter the 
weaknesses, to offei bubes to the selfishness, and to excite the 
emotions and passions of the multitude* instead of appealing to 
individual reason or conscience If there had been no Jacobin or 
other such Clubs, the course even of the French National Assembly 
might have been very different from what it was 

All these considerations point to one conclusion—that the time 
has come when, if this country is to be preserved from serious 
perils, honest men must inquire, not what any one with whom they 
arc invited to co operate may call himself, but what he is, anil what 
the political objects are, for which he would use power, if he 
fiad it 
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T HE purpose of this paper is to inquire whether the greater part 
of the fluctuations of general prices are not of such a nature as 
to be incapable of being materially diminished by the adoption of two 
metals instead of one as the basis of our currency I shall argue 
that they are, that the only eflcctivc remedy for them is to be 
sought m relieving the currency of the duty, which it is not fitted to 
perform, of acting as a standard of value, and by establishing, m 
accordance with a plan which has long been familiar to economists, 
an authoritative standard of purchasing power independent of the 
currency While admitting that it viould be better to base our 
currency on two metals than on one, I contend that the scheme of 
opening the mints to gold and silver at a fixed ratio, though 
commonly called Bimetallism, has no strict title to that name, and 
that it has not yet established its claim to be the best scheme for 
attaining those particular ends at which it aims 

I am not an advocate of hurried change The strong popular 
prejudice against anything that looks like tampering with the mone¬ 
tary foundations of our business is, on the whole, a healthy prejudice 
But thq, greater the evils of change, the more important it is to 
inquire thoroughly whether any proposed scheme is the best possible, 
whether it would attain and sustain the good results which it 
promises, whether there is any considerable chanbe that it would 
have to be abandoned ere long The evils of our present monetary 
system are great A compact body of energetic men advocating a 
new plan, and proving that it would be, in some respects, an 
improvement on our present plan, are m a position of advantage 
The question they raise is—Shall we continue to endure our present 
evils, or shall we adopt their plan? But the right issue is not 
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■whether their plan would be on the whole better than our present, 
but whether it is the best of all conceivable plans, account being 
taken both of the evils of change and of the benefits which mill 
ultimately accrue from it That is the inquiry on which I start 
[t is no answer to me to say that change is an evil, and the people 
are not very likely to submit to a change For it is certain that one 
proposal for change has gamed an attentive hearing whidl^a few 
years ago would have been thought impossible And it is„therefore 
high time to inquire —Jf change h to come, what change will give the 
greatest surplus of good over evil 9 

♦ 

I —Tilt LVILS Ol A FIUCTUmVG STANDARD OF VvLUE 

The chief functions of money tall under two heads Money is, 
firstly, a medium of exchange for bargains that are completed almost 
fts soon as they arc begun, it is t “tuircncy,” it is a material 
thing carried in purses, and “ current ” from hand to hand, because 
its value can be read at a glance This first function ot money 
is admirably discharged by gold and silver and paper based on 
them 

The second function of money is to act as a standard of value , or 
standard for deferred payments —that is, to indicate the amount ot 
general purchasing power, the payment of which is sufficient to 
discharge a contract, or other commercial obligation, that extends 
over a considerable period of time For this purpose stability of 
value is the one essential condition 

Much of the importance of having a good standard of deferred 
payments is peculiar to modern times hi early stages of civiliza¬ 
tion business arrangements seldom looked far ahead, contracts to 
ipake definite payments at distant times were rare and unimportant 
But a great deal of our modern business life is made up of such 
contracts Much of the income of the nation goes to its ultimate 
recipients in the form of fixed money payments on Government 
bonds, on the debentures of private companies, on mortgages and on 
long leases Another large part consists of salaries and wages, any 
ichange in the nominal value of which involves great friction, so 
that as a rule the nominal rate remains unchanged, while |fie real 
rate is constantly fluctuating witji every change in the purchasing 
power of money 

And, lastly, the complex nature of modern trade and industry 
puts the management of business into the hands of a compara¬ 
tively small number of men with special ability for it, and most 
people lend the greater part of their wealth to others instead of 
using it themselves It is therefore a great evil that whenever a 
man borrows money to be invested m his business, he speculates 
doubly In the first place he runs the risk that the things which he 
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handles will fall m value relatively to otlicis—this risk is inevitable, 
it must be endured But in addition he runs the risk that the 
standard m whu h he has to pay back what he has borrowed will be 
a different one from that by which his borrowing was measured 

W e are vaguely i onscious that an element of speculation is thus 
unnecessarily introduced into life, but few of us, perhaps, realize 
how great it is We often talk of bonowing or lending on good 
security, at say, 5 pei cent If wc had a real standard of value 
that could be done, but, is things arc, it is a feat which no one 
performs except by accident Suppose, loi instance, a man borrows 
£100 under contract to pay back 0103 at the end of the year It 
the purchasing power of money has meanwhile risen 10 per cent 
(or, which is the same thing, general prices have fallen in the 
ratio of ten to eleven), he cannot get the £103 which he has to pav 
back without selling one-tenth more commodities than would have 
been sufficient for the purpose at the beginning of the vear 
Assuming, that is, that the things which lie handles have not changed 
in value relatively to things in genetal, he must sell commodities 
which would have then cost him £115 10s m ordei to pay back 
with interest las loan ot £100, he lias lost ground unless the com¬ 
modities heve increased under his huid^ l »i per cent While 
nominally paying 5 per cent foi the use of his money, he has reallv 
been paying 13 \ pei ccut f 

On the otlici hand, if prices had risen so much that the 
pm chasing powei ol money had fallen 10 per cent during the year, 
so that he could get £10 for things which cost him £9 at the 
beginning of the year—that is, £103 for tilings which cost him 
LUl 10s at the beginning of the yen , then, instead of paying 0 pei 
cent for the loan, he would really be paid 5f, per cent for taking 
chaigc of the money 

1 he consequence of this uncertainty is that when prices are likely 
to use, people rush to borrow money and buy goods, and thus help 
prices to rise, business is inflated, it is managed recklessly and 
wastcfully, those working on borrowed capital pay back less real 
value than they borrowed, and enrich themselves at the expense of 
the community , 

Salaries and wages, unless when governed by a sliding scale, 
generally retain their nominal value more or less fixed m spite ot 
* trade fluctuations, they can seldom he changed without much 
friction and worry and loss of time And lor the very reason 
that then nominal or money value is fixed, their real value varies, 
and varies m the wrong ducction It falls when prices are rising, 
and the purchasing power of money is falling , so that the employer 
pays smaller real salaries and wages than usual at the very time 
-^rhen his profits are largest in other ways, and is thus prompted to 
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over-estimate his strength, and engage m ventures which he will 
not be able to pull through after the tide begins to turn 

When afterwards credit is shaken and prices begin to fall, every 
one wants to get rid of commodities and get hold of money which 
is rapidly rising m value, this makes prices fall all the faster, and 
the further fall makes credit shrink even more, and thus for a long 
time prices fall because prices have fallen At such a time employers 
cease their production because they fear that when they come to sell 
their finished product general prices will be even lower than when 
they buy their materials , and at such times it would often be well 
for both sides and for the community at large that the employes 
should take rather less real wages than m tunes of prosperity But 
in fact since wages and salaries are reckoned in money which is 
rising m \ alue, the employer pays higher real wages than usual at 
such a time unless he can get money wages reduced This is a 
difficult task, partly because the employes, not altogether unreason¬ 
ably, fear that when nominal wages are once let down they will not 
be easily raised So they are inclined to stop work rather than 
accept a nominal reduction even though it would not be a real one 
The employer, on his part, finds a stoppage his easiest course , at all 
events, by diminishing production he will help to improve the market 
for his own goods He may not happen to remember that every 
stoppage of work in* any one trade diminishes the demand for the 
work of others, and that if all trades tried to improve the market 
by stopping their work together, the only result would be that 
every one would have less of everything to consume He may 
even think that there is a fear of general over-production, not 
because he is prepared to say that we could have too much ol any 
thing at once, but because he knows that when a long period of 
peace and invention has increased production m every trade, the 
volume of goods rises relatively to that of money, prices fall, and 
borrowers, that is, men of business, generally lose 

Thus the want of a proper standard of purchasing power is the 
chief cause of the survival of the monstrous fallacy that there can 
be too much pioduecd of everything The fluctuations in the value 
of what we use as our standard are ever either flurrying up business 
activity into unwholesome fever, or else closing factories and work¬ 
shops by the thousand m businesses that have nothing radically wrong 
with them, but in which whoever buys raw material and hires labour,, 
is likely to sell when general prices have further fallen Perhaps the 
bad habits of mind and temper engendered by the periods of business 
fever do more real harm than the periods of idleness, but it is 
less conspicuous and less easily traced In times of stagnation he 
who runs may read m waste and gaunt faces a degradation of physique 
and a weakening of energy which often tells its tale throughout the 
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whole of the rest of the lives of the men, women, and children who 
have suffered from it 

II,— The Precious Metals cannot afford a good Standard 

of Value 

A distinction must be made between fluctuation of general prices 
which come and go quickly and those whose period is long Short- 
period fluctuations practically efface themselves when we compare the 
mean prices of successive decades, but are conspicuous when we com¬ 
pare prices in successive years Long-penod fluctuations do not Bhow 
themselves clearly irom year to year, but stand out prominently when 
the mean prices of one decade are contrasted with those of other 
decades They are chiefly caused by changes in the amounts of the 
precious metals relatively to the business which has to be transacted 
by them, allowance being of course made for changes in the extent 
to which the precious metals are able at any time to delegate their 
functions to bank-notes, cheques, bills of exchange, and other substi¬ 
tutes And they would certainly be much mitigated if each decade's 
supply of the metallic basis of our currency could be made uniform 
—* e , to grow proportionately to our commercial wants Bimetallism 
would tend somewhat in this direction, but it would not go very far, 
for at best it would substitute the mean between two fluctuating sup¬ 
plies in place of one fluctuating supply 

In old times a disputed frontage ufccd to be measured by the judge 
stepping heel-to-toc over it Variations m u the length of the judge's 
foot" caused great uncertainties, which would have been diminished 
if two judges had stepped the distance, and the mean of their mea¬ 
surements had been taken But the improvement would have been 
small, unless there had been some security that if one were a 
short man the other would be a tall one And there is no security 
that the yield of the silver mines will be great when that of the gold 
mines is small history shows that the probability is the other way * 
Por indeed, when a new country is prospected, silver mines are often 
found m one part and gold m another, while some mines produce 
both gold and silver 

But, after all, the fluctuations m prices from decade to decade are 
small in the aggregate as compared with those from year to year, and 
contribute but a very small share to those uncertainties of business 
which are the cause of so large a share of human suffering and degra¬ 
dation No remedy for long-period fluctuations, however perfect it 
might be, would go any considerable way towards freeing us from 

* In the ratio of 3 to 2 For although a period of maximum production of gold has never 
exactly coincided uitli one of silver, the production of gold his been changing m the 
opposite direction to that of silver only during about 160 out of the last 400 years , 
during the remaining 240 the two productions have been either increasing together or 
diminishing together 
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these gieat evils, unless it at the same time greatly diminished the 
rapid fluctuations of general prices from year to year These lapid 
fluctuations arc but to a very slight extent caused by variations in the 
production of gold and silver, for never, not even in 1852, has 
the increased annual production of gold exceeded a hundredth 
part of the existing stoclv, and the annual vanations of production 
have seldom amounted to a thousandth part of the existing stock So 
slight is the influence of changes m the apparent fertility of mints 
on variation of general prices from year to year, that the purchasing 
power of gold has sometimes risen when its production has been 
increasing, and fallcu when its production has been diminishing 
Whatever be the metallic standard of out currency, inflations and 
contractions of credit and prices will always be caused by wars and 
rumours of wais, by good and bad harvests, and bv the alternate 
opening out of promising new enterprises, and the collapse of many 
of the hopes founded on them 

A striking evidence of the fact that these ciuscs have been far 
more influential m determining the movements of prices than any 
fluctuations in the supplies and relative values of the preeious metals 
is to he seen m the accompanying diagram The dark curve shows 
the variations of the index number, which represents the aveiagc 
prices of the leading wholesale commodities during the last hundred 
years, estimated m gold alone, while the dotted curve shows the same 
index number estimated in terms of the two metals, gold and silvei in 
equal shares On comparing these, we find that the fluctuations shown 
by the second cuivc arc not very much less than those shown by the 
first, and, what is of even more significance, that the fluctuations in 
the index number dining the period when the gold value of silver 
was nearly stationary, are gicater than they have been since 1873, 
when its value has been much disturbed * 

Since 187 1 there has been a great fall of gold prices—not, indeed, 
so gieat as that between 1809 and 1810, or even that between 1818 
and 1832 Bit, while m the earlier instances silver prices fell as 
fast as gold prices, oi faster, m this latest fall silver prices have had 
but little share And this fact is one of the chief arguments uiged 
by Mr Barbour and others in favenr of bimetallism But when 
examined clo'-clv, the argument appeals to be weak r lhe compara¬ 
tive steadiness oi silver prices during the last thirteen years is due 
to a coincidence which has never happened before and may never 
happen again 

In 1873 there set in one group of causes tending to raise the 
value of both gold and silver During the two preceding decades 

* The gold prices frem 1782 to 1820 ire levons , thopc fioni 1820 to IBS') are Mr 
Sauerbeck’s 1 lie bimetallic prices are the mean between the cold and tb$ silver prices , 
the latter being found from the gold value of nlver given by Mr Del Mar for the years 
1782 to 1820, and by Mi Sauerbeck for the remaining years 
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exhaustive wars in. America and Europe had held in check the 
tendency ot modern invention and modern habits of saving to increase 
the production of commodities The wars had taken men away from 
the workshops, had killed some, and unfitted others for their work, 
they had diverted industries to supply the materials of warfare, and 
had destroyed vast quantities of commodities of all kinds Since 
then invention has gone faster than ever, the habits of saving are 
stronger than ever, and commodities have increased by leaps and 
bounds Meanwhile, the use of bank-notes and of bills of exchange 
had not kept pace with the growth of business, and the confident 
expectations that were cherished before 1873 of the extension of the 
English cheque system in Austria and elsewhere have been signally 
disappointed These and minor causes have tended to raise the 
values of both gold and silver 

But, by a Btrange accident, there happened at the same time 
another group of causes which tended further to raise the value of 
gold, not to lower the value of silver The production of gold 
diminished, and that of silver increased Nations ran a race to see 
which could most quickly substitute gold for silver as the staple of 
their currency, and, partly as a consequence of these changes, war 
ministers, Indian peasants, and American negroes began to hoard 
gold and showed indifference to silver The recent comparative 
steadiness of the value of silver is due to the coincidence of these 
two sets of causes, of about equal force and acting m opposite direc¬ 
tions The diagram slows that no such coincidence is hinted at 
by the statistics of the past reason forbids us 1 * to expect it in the 
future 

3* maintain, then, that there is no reason to believe that a 
bimetallic standard would give us m the long run much more 
stable prices than we have now No doubt it would do some good, 
and if no other course w ere open to us, it would be worth while to 
go through a great deal m order to gain even the small additional 
steadiness that would result from a stable bimetallism But I 
contend that, before taking so great a step as entering into treaties 
with other nations for the establishment of a new currency, we 
ought to inquire whether our standard of value ought not to be 
altogether independent of our currency 

The industrial arts generallj have piogressed by substituting 
several specialized instruments for one that used to be applied for 
many purposes The chisel and the plane, the hammer and the 
saw, are all developments of the primeval tomahawk, they do their 
work well, because none of them is expected to cover a wide range 
of work And so, if we have one thing as a medium of exchange, 
and another as a standard of value, each may be able to perform its 
share of the work thoroughly well, because it is specially fitted for 
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it !Die currency will retain a material form, so that it may “ run ” 
from land to hand as a medium of exchange, while the amount of 
the currency which is required to discharge a contract for deferred 
payment will be’regulated neither by weight nor measure, but by an 
authoritative table of figures issued from time to time by a Govern¬ 
ment department 

* 

III—A Stvndard of Value independent 01 Gold and Silver. 

Leaving some difficulties of detail to be discussed at the end of 
the article, let us suppose that (as was suggested long ago by Joseph 
Lowe, Poulett Scrope and others*) a Government Department extends 
to all commodities the action taken by the Commissioners of Tithes 
with regard to wheat, barley and oats As they, having ascertained 
the average prices of grain at any time, state how much money 
is required to purchase as much wheat, barley and oats as would 
have cost £100 at certain standard prices, so this Department, 
having ascertained the prices of all important commodities, would 
publish from time to time the amount of money lequired to give the 
same general purchasing power as, say, £1 bad at the beginning of 
1887 The prices used by it would be the latest attainable, not, as 
m the case of tithes, the mean of the prices for the last seven years. 
This standard unit of purchasing power might be called for shortness 
simply The Unit 

From time to time, at the beginning of each year or oftener, the 
Department would declare how much of the currency had the same 
purchasing power as £1 had at the beginning of 1887 If, for 
instance, it declared m 1890 that 18* had this purchasing power, 
then a contract to pay a unit m 1890 would be discharged by 
paying 18s If it declared in 1892 that 23s had only the same 
purchasing power as £1 had in 1887, or 18s in 1890, then any 
contract to pay a unit in 1892 would require for its settlement the 
delivery of 23a 

Wherf a loan was made, it could, at the option of those concerned, 
be made in terms of currency, or in terms of units In the latter 
case the lender would know that whatever change there might be m 
the value of money, he would receive when the debt was repaid just 
the same amount of real wealth, just the same command over the 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life as he had lent away If 
he bargained for 5 per cent interest, he would each year receive 
money equal in value to one-twentieth of the units which he 
had lent, and however prices might have changed, these would 
contribute a certain and definite amount to his real means of expen¬ 
diture The borrower would not be at one time impatient to start 

* Some account of tlieir suggestions is given in the chapter on “A Tabular Standard 
of Value,” in Jevons’ ‘ Money " 
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ill considered enterprises in order to gam by the expected |jse in 
general prices, md at another afraid of borrowing for legitimate 
business tor fear of being caught by a general fall in puces 

Of tourse every trade would still have its own” dangers due to 
causes peculiar to itself, but by the use of tlie unit it might avoid 
those heavy risks which are caused by a rise or fall in general prices 
Salaries and wages, where not determined by special sliding scales, 
could be fued in units, their real value would then no longer 
fluctuate constantly in the wrong direction, tending upwards just 
when, if it changed at all, it should fall, and tending downwards 
just when, if it changed at all, it should rise * 

Ground-rents also should be fixed in general units, though for 
agricultural rents it would be best to have a special unit based chiefly 
on the prices of farm produce The reckoning of mortgages and 
marnage settlements in terms of units of purchasing power, instead 
of gold, would remove one great source of uncertainty from the 
affairs of private life, while a similar change as to debentures and 
Government bonds would give the holders of them what they want— 
a really constant income The ordinary shareholders in a public 
company would no longer be led to take an over-sanguine estimate 
of their position by a period of prosperity, which, besides enriching 
them directlj, diminished the real payments which they have to 
make to debenture holders and perhaps to preference stock holders 
And, on the other hand, they would not be oppicssed by the extra 
weight of having to pav more than their leal value on account of 
these fixed charges when prices were low and business dioopmg» 

The standard unit of purchasing power being published, the Law 
Courts should, I think, give every facility to contracts, wills, and 
other documents made in terms of the unit, and Government itself 
might gradually feel its way towards assessing rates and taxes 
(except, of course, such things as payments for postage stamps) in 
terms of the unit, and also towards reckoning the salanes, pensions, 
and, when possible, the wages of its employes at so many units 
instead of so much currency It should, I think, begin by offering, 
as soon as the unit was made, to pay for each £100 of Consols a 
really uniform interest of three units, instead of a nominally uniform 
but really fluctuating interest of £3 The public, though at first 
regarding the new notion as uncanny, would, I believe, take to it 
rapidly as soon as they got to see its substantial advantages Their 
dislike of it even at first would be less than was their dislike of 

* Sliding scales, admirable as is tliui general effect, perhaps on by being too Bimple 
A sliding scale in the iron trade foi instance should, I think, take iccount not only of 
the price of the finished non but also, on the one hand, of the price of iron ore, coal, 
and other expenses of the employer, and, on the other, of the prices of the things chiefly 
consumed by the workmen 'trades m which sliding scales are possible could arrange 
special units for themselves, by aid of the statistics on which Government would base 
«« general unit 
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coal ►fires, of railways, and of gas Ere long the currency would, I 
believe, be restricted to the functions for which it is well fitted, of 
measuring and settling transactions that are completed shortly after 
they are begun I think we ought, without delay, to set about 
preparing for voluntary use an authoritative unit, being voluntary 
it would be introduced tentatively, aaul would be a powerful remedy 
for a great evil This plan would not cause any torccd disturbance 
of existing contracts, such as would result from a change of our 
currency It would give a better standard for deferred payments 
than could possibly bo given by a currency (as oidmarily understood), 
and therefore would dimmish the temptation tb hurry on impetuously 
a change of our currency with the object of making its value a little 
more stable, and it could be worked equally well vutli any currency 

IV — Is FlXLD RAllO-MINT VGfc. A St\BIF BlUfclAI I ISM ? 

But next, assuming that our currency must be based on one or 
both of the precious metals, because these two metals alone are 
sifficiently durable, rare and genet ally useful to be fitted for being 
handled by bankers and for being the balances of international trad£, 
assuming also that gold and silver give a more stable basis, though 
pel haps only a very little more stable one than gold alone, I propose 
to investigate the best way of basing a currency on them I desire, 
not to advocate any immediate change m our currency, but only to 
inquire in what direction it would be best to move, if we had decide^ 
that the time had come for a fundamental change 

Firstly, is so called bimetallism really bimetallism’ Would the 
opening the mints of the leading commercial countnes of the world 
to gold and silver at a fixed ratio ensure that the value of our 
currency would be permanently based on the combined values of gold 
and silver? 

I believe there is not, and has not been for a long time, any 
great difference of opinion on fundamental economic doctrines 
between the ablest monomctallists and the ablest bimetallists A 
statement of the broad conditions of the problem may, I think, be 
taken almost equally well from such a monometallist as Jevons, or 
such a bimetallist as Professor Walker or Mr Hucks Gibbs Both 
sides are agreed that if the leading commercial nations were to open 
their mints freely to the coinage of gold and siher at the ratio of 15^, 
or 18 or 20, the relative values of the metals would be fixed thereby 
for a long time at all events , and that mcanwhde the fluctuath us 
in the general purchasing power of money and in the exchanges with 
the East would be somewhat less than they are now There is some 
difference as to the extent of this last benefit, but the main point at 
issue is the probable length of time during which the system would 
sustain itself There is agreement as to the qualities or general 
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tendencies of tbe causes under discussion, but not as to the relative 
quantifies of these tendencies 

I do not urge, as some have done, that fixed-ratio-mmtage is an 
attempt to substitute an artificial for * natural level of the gold price 
of silver For I agree with Mr Hucks Gibbs that, as things are, 
gold and silver ha\e no natural value They are so durable that the 
year’s supply is never more than a small part of the total stock, and 
therefore their values do not conform closely to their costs of pro¬ 
duction And m so far as their values are regulated by the rela¬ 
tions between the demands for them and the existing stocks of them, 
their value is artificial, because the demand for them as currency is 
itself artificial I think, however, that cost of production acts 
on the values of the precious metals more rapidly now than it used 
to, because the mining finance of the whole world is now the 
common property of the whole woild, and a fall in the cost of 
production of silver lowers its value almost at once by diminishing 
the demand for it The belief that the cost of pioduction of silver 
is falling relatively to that of gold has spread all over the world 
Nipt only sharp business men but lgnoiant peasants are ridding 
themselves of their stocks of silver and buying gold instead India 
itself is absorbing as much gold as silver Mr Norman has shown 
some pnmd Jactt case for believing that, at all events when proper 
machinery and methods are used in the South American mines, the 
cost of production of an ounce of silver will be very much less than 
a twentieth—he says a fiftieth—part of that of an ounce of gold 
The question is fairly under discussion, if the general opinion should 
go any considerable way m Mr Norman's direction, silver hoarding 
will almost cease 

Next, the consumption of gold for purposes of the arts and for 
hoarding is increasing at an unprecedented rate In the West gold 
watch chains are superseding silver watch chains, and in the East 
gold bangles are superseding silver bangles The causes of this 
increase are likely to continue, because they are based on the modern 
tendency to the accumulation and diffusion of wealth, which them¬ 
selves are sure to continue, m spite of the occasional retrogressions 
caused by great wars, because they are founded on that progress and 
diffusion of knowledge which cannot go backwards 

I conclude, then, that the consumption of gold for the arts, which 
is already quite half the total production,* is likely very soon to 
exceed the total production, unless its value nses so as to induce 

* Dr Soetbeer calculates that out of a total production of gold of about £20,000,000 
annually, more than £12,000 000 are used in tbe arts, and more than £3,000,000 go to 
India, leavuig less than £5,000,000 for the needs of the currency M Ottomar Haupt’s 
estimates are nearly the same Professor Nicholson, m his able argument in favour of 
the stability of faxed ratio mintage, seems to me to overlook its tendency to increase 
silver mining at tbe expense of gold mining, and to make insufficient allowance for the 
many causes which are increasing tbe demand for gold * 
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much additional capital and labour to go into# gold mining But 
it is this very rise in the valufe of gold which the fked-ratio-nnntage 
scheme aims at checking, by coming 15£ or 18, or even 20 ounces 
of silver into money which has the same legal value as an ounce 
of gold Under that scheme, if Mr Norman’s estimate is any¬ 
where near the truth, capital and labour would migrate as fast as 
they could from gold to silver mining For the miner wants a 
high value for his produce straight away, the promise of a rise 
when the bimetallic convention had broken up would not weigh 'with 
him But the hoarders, whether peasants or those responsible for 
bank reserves and army chests, would look forward to the ultimate 
rise in the value of gold, and would between them absorb many 
millions a year 

If these forecasts should in any considerable measure be borne 
out by the event, the gold coinage would very soon be insufficient 
for the chief business of the civilized world The six or seven 
hundred millions that are now available for the purpose would soon 
perceptibly dimmish No doubt the system of payment by cheques 
is increasing, but the habit of bilymg things for cash is increasing 
also People all over the world are getting into the habit of 
carrying about with them a greater amount of purchasing power, 
but not into a halnt of carrying about heavy purses So the new 
silver could not be added to our effective currency, it could onlv be 
•the basis ot some sort of paper currency I anticipate, therefore, 
that the fixed-ratio-mintage scheme would result in the almost • 
immediate jssut m Englind of fjl notes, and I think it is not veiy 
improbable that after a few years more, either the international 
mintage contention would be dissolved, or gold would disappear 
from circulation In the latter case the currency would thereafter 
fluctuate with the supplies, not of the two metals combined, but of 
silver alone, we should be landed m a paper currency on a silver 
basis 

It is not necessary for my argument to assume that this forecast 
has a balance of probability on its side If there is a chance of 
one in three of its turning out to be anywhere near the truth, it 
would, I submit, be most unwise to rush precipitately into so violent 
a change without having carefully examined every possible alterna¬ 
tive And that has not yet been done, because the belief that the 
popular feeling was set against any change of our currency had 
caused the question of new currency systems to be neglected until 
the able and determined advocates of the fixed-ratio-mi ntage scheme 
obtained possession of the popular ear 

♦But really there is no urgent cause for haste No doubt the 
persistent fall of prices is a great evil, but if it is indeed the duty 
of Governments to alter the currency to prevent creditors from 
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getting too much from their debtors, they can issue more con¬ 
vertible paper money, the issue of* £1 notes in England alone 
■would have a considerable effect If, m older to pay sufficient 
salaries to its officials, or for other purposes, the English Govern¬ 
ment wants to get more taxes from the Indian people, it can 
surely have the honesty to say so An ounce of silver is worth 
now more commodities, whether in India or in England, than it has 
been on the average of the last bundled years, and if it is necessary 
that we should take for the purposes of gov ernment a larger part of 
the wealth which has come to them under oui rule, we may do it 
openly It is not necessary to change our currency in a hurry 
in order that we may pretend that wc are not doing what wo 
are doing 

Before very long our foreign trade will, I hope, be simplified by 
the adoption of some kind of international currency But I make 
bold to say that economic science shows no justification whatever for 
the doctrine that the permanent fall m the gold value of the rupee 
causes a permanent dislocation of trade with the East The fluctua¬ 
tions of the exchanges aie no dotibt a serious evil, they afford a 
strong argument foi reconsidering calmly the basis of our currency, 
but not for adopting hurriedly a new currency without giving our¬ 
selves time to make sure that it will not falsify the hopes founded 
on it 

Fluctuations in the lelativo values of gold and silver are only* 
one of many causes of fluctuations m the rate of exchange between 
England and India, as is proved by the fact that the annual variations 
were as great before 1873 (even omitting the distuiLcd period of th( 
Mutiny) as they have been since 1871, when the gold value of silver 
has no longer been stationary The disturbing influence of changes 
m the gold value of silver has not been too great to be overborne by 
the steadying influences of the telegraph, steam, the Suez Canal, See 
(See the adjoining diagram) J 

IY —A Proposal ior v Stable Bimetallism 

It is with great diffidence that I suggest an alternative bimetallic 
scheme I am not sanguine enough to hope that I have found the 
best possible solution of the difficulty, but my plan, whatever its 
faults may be, seems to have this claim for consideration—that it 
would be a genuine and stable bimetallism It would therefore give 
a slightly better standard of purchasing power than our present 
currency, and, fthat is more important, it would form a basis of 
international currency An international gold coinage would 

» The diagram is based on the figures supplied by the India Office, and published m 
Mr Palgraves important Memorandum appended to the th rd Report of the C'ommis 
won on the Depression oi Trade and Industry 
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disturb trade by causing a violent fall of prices an international 
silver coinage would have even greater evils But a System of 
currency based on both gold and silver could become international, 
and that is, to my mmd, the chief reason why it is worth while to 
inquire what is the best possible form of bimetallism 

Ricardo suggested that we should use % paper currency resting on 
a basis, not of com, but of stamped gold bars weighing twenty ounces 
each If, he argued, the currency were in excess and showed signs 
of falling below its gold value, it would be taken to the Mint, and 
exchanged for gold bars for exportation , if it were deficient, gold 
bars would be brought to the Mint and currency demanded Within 
the country the paper would be a perfect medium of exchange, while 
for the payment of the balances of foreign trade, stamped gold bars 
are better suited than coins 



The currency scheme wmch I wish to submit for consideration, 
differs from his only by being bimetallic instead of monometalhc. 
I propose that currency should be exchangeable at the Mint or Issue 
Department not for gold, but for gold and silver, at the rate of not 
£1 for 113 grains of gold, but £1 for 56£ grains of gold, together 
with, say, twenty times as many grains of silver I would make up 
the gold and silver bars in gramme weights, so as to be useful 
for international trade A gold bar of 100 grammes, together with 
a silver bar, say, twenty * times as heavy, would be exchangeable 
at the Issue Department for an amount of the currency which 

* Tins number twenty or whatever it might be, would be fixed ou arbitrarily once 
for all If we wished the lalue of the currency to be regulated chiefly by gold we 
should have only a small bar of silver, if chieli> by silver we should haie perhaps 
fifty or ono hundred times as heavy a bar of silver as that of gold But if w e wished the 
two metals to have about equal influence, we should, taking account of the existing 
stocks of the two metals, probably choose our sil\ er bar about twenty times as heavy 
as that of gold 

VOL LI C C 
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would be calculated and fixed once for all when the scheme was 
introduced (It would be about £28^ or £30 according to the basis of 
calculation) 

Any one who wanted to buy or sell gold or silver alone m exchange 
for currency could get what he wanted by exchanging gold for silver, 
or silver for gold, at the market rate Government fixing its own 
rates from day to day, so as to keep its reserves of the two metals 
in about the right proportion, might safely undertake this exchange 
itself, and then any one could buy or sell either gold or silver for 
currency in 9 ne operation 

To insure convertibility the currency would not be allowed to 
exceed, say, three times the bullion reserve in the Issue Department * 
The country would save so much on the cost of its currency that it 
could well afford to keep, as a normal reserve, bullion worth, say, 
£30,000,000 in excess of this limit, and thus prevent the sudden 
stringencies which we now suffer whenever there is even a small foreign 
dram of bullion f There would be, as now, token coins of silver and 
bronze, but none of gold, because even a small percentage on the 
value of a gold coin is sufficient to pay the illicit coiner 

Ricardo’s proposal was made at a time when the mismanagement 
of paper issues at home and abroad had made the notion of a pap6r 
currency renugnant to all prudent people But now there is a 
greater tendency to discriminate between paper money, which has 
no sound basis, and winch may fairly De called soft money, and 
paper whose convertibility into hard metal is properly seemed 
The strangeness of the scheme will make many refuse to examine it 
closely, but those who can o\ ercome their natural repugnance to 
the use of paper monev will I think, find that it has the following 
advantages —(l) It would be economical and seeure, (2) Though 
economical, the largeness of its reserve would obviate the sharp 
twinges there now frequently occur in the money market, (3) It would 
vary in lalue with the mean of the values of gold and silver, (1) As 
it would in no way attempt to control the relative values of gold 
and silver, and would not be affected even if an ounce of gold 
became worth fifty ounces of silver, it could be begun at once and 
without risk by any one nation, (5) If adopted by several nations 
it would constitute at once a pci feet international basis of currency 

* * Except in times of emergency, when the minimum rate of discount was, say, 10 per 
cent , ana then the rule might be broken, either, as now, by the authority of the Govern 
meat, or, which I think would be better, by t self acting rule 
t Thus, if the currency consisted of notes for £120,000,000 besides sdver and bronze 
token coins, the normal reserve would be £70,000,000 1 he management of the reserves 

might he entrusted to the Rink of England, or a Government Sank, which would Set 
directly, as now, on the rate of discount, so as to keep the supply of gold and silver at 
about the right level, or a Government Department with no general banking functions 
might exercise an indirect pressure on the rate of discount by selling Consols for currency 
when the reserve was getting too low, and buying them m again so as to 1st out the 
cunencj when the reserve was getting too large 
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and prices, * (6) Lastly, it has, in. my eyes, an advantage which may 
appear fanciful, and on which I do not wish to lay any great stress 
—viz, that it is a movement in the direction m which we want to 
go of a tabular standard for deferred payments If there should 
ever exist any other commodities besides gold and silver, which, like 
them, are imperishable, which have great value m small bulk, and 
are in universal demand, and which are thus suitable for paying the 
balances of fcncign trade, then they could be added to gold and 
silver as the basis of the currency 

It has the one great disadvantage of being a paper ^currency, but 
this is, I contend, shared to a great extent by the hxed-ratio-mmtage 
scheme, for undei that paper would probably have to begin to take 
the place of gold almost at once, and before long would be very 
likely to extrude it altogether f 

Y— How to Estimvte i Unit oi Purchasing Power 

* 

Before concluding it wrll be well to consider how a unit of pur¬ 
chasing power should be estimated If we demand an ideally perfect 
unit we arc met by the preliminary difficulty that the effective 
purchasing power of money to each individual depends partly on the 

* f ranee could, if it i hoie, still ri ckon m fi incs, I* ngland in pounds, and America in 
dollars, but every twenty franc note would state on its face how in my francs were 
unchangeable for a standard pair of bars of 100 grammes of gol 1 and 200 grammes of 
silver and thereforo the equivalent in JL s d of 100 frincs would be settled once for 
all Tliei e w ould be nothing to bo allowed is now for seignorage or for w ear and tear of 
corns 1’ rones, pounds, oi dollars would alike giv e a definite command ov er bars of gold 
and silver, which would form a perfect medium for international piyments 

+ M Walras has proposed to steady the value of gold by issuing or withdrawing token 
silv er come according as gold rose or fell in value His scheme is able and ingenious 
But, as lie admits it would, like any other scheme for regulating the value of gold and 
sihei, require an international agreement And I do not see how this could do man 
aged, bee lust to say nothing of mmoi difficulties, there cannot bo a common unit of 
purchasing power for all countries Faery plan for regulating the supply of the 
currency, so that its v alue shall be constant, must, I think, be national and not inter 
national 

I will indicate brieftv two such plans, though I do not adv ocate either of them On 
the first plan the currency would be inconvertible An automatic Government Depart¬ 
ment would buy Lon sola for currency whenever il was woith more than a unit, and 
would sell Consols for currency whenever it was worth less (the ordinary issue and 
withdrawal of Consols whmh takes place when the Goveinrm nt wants to borrow or to 
pay off its debts would be arranged mdependc ntly, perhaps, by another Department 
which had no powei to issue or cancel currency) I hose who had to pay balances to 
foreign countries would buy gold or silv er in the op^n market, they would be certain 
of getting m exchange for this money gold and silver that had a fixed purchasing power 
in F ngland lhe researches of Mi JAilgrave and Dr boetbeer show that a unit of 
fixed purchasing power in F ngland would give a more nearly uniform purchasing power 
in any other civilized country than would an ounce of gold or an ounce of silv er 
On the whole, this currency would, I believe, give more stability to our foreign trade 
than our present one 

The other plan is that of a convettible currency, each £1 note giving the right to 
demand at a Government Office as much gold as at that tune had the value of halt a 
unit, together with as much silver as had the value of half a unit The necessary 
provisions for keeping A proper reserve of gold and silver would be a little intricate, but 
would involve no great practical difficulty Undei either of those plans contracts for 
deferred payments might be mode fairly well in terms of the currency But they are 
complex, and they would hinder rather than help the adoption of an international 
currency 
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nature of his wants A rise m the price of meat, accompanied by an 
equivalent fall in that of bread, adds to the purchasing power of the 
wages of those who are unable to buy much meat m any case To a 
well-to-do bachelor the price of the necessaries of life is of very little 
importance, while if with the same income be had to find food and 
clothing for a large family he might regard a fall in the price of 
luxuries, accompanied by even a small rise in that of necessaries, as 
a diminution in the purchasing power of money It is chiefly for 
this reason that an absolutely perfect standard of purchasing powei 
is not only unattainable but even unthinkable What we mean by 
a unit of purchasing power for, sav, the United Kingdom, is that 
which will gne a uniform means of satisfying his wants to tlje 
average consumer, that is, to a person who consumes a 37,000,000th 
part of the total of every commodity that is consumed by the 
37,000,000 inhabitants of the country * 

This, then, is the unit that we are in search of But for the present 
we must be content with very rough methods, and improve them 
gradually as our Statistical Departments get their work into shape 
It is enough that even in its simplest and most easily workable form 
the unit gives a tenlold better standard of value than that afforded 
by the precious metals 

This simplest plan is to select a number of representative whole 
sale articles and to add together their puces at different times f 
The next step m adtancc is to estimate the importance of each com¬ 
modity by the meau of the amount speut on it at the different 
periods under investigation This importance or it tight is then 
multiplied into the change m price of the commodity For instance, 
if the value of the pepper consumed in an average year in England 
is €300,000, and that of the tea is €11,000,000, then a rise in the 
price of tea by I per cent counts for as much as a rise m the price 
of pepper bv 22 per cent J If the weight of pepper is taken as equal 
to 1, that of tea must be 22 

The next step is to allow in the weights of particular commodities 
for the values ot things whose prices are governed m the main by 

* But peihaps w ith a v tew to increase the steadiness of business wo should count in all 
the products of British industry, even though these are exported This would lead ns 
to regard the annual supply of cotton manufactures as worth about £110,000,00(1, 
though about £80,000,000 worth of this are exported 

+ This method was followed by Jovons aud the earlier workers and is still used by 
the JScon&nml newspaper and by Mr Sauerbeck and others, in conjunction with more 
advanced methods 

t This method has been adopte 1 by Mr (diffen with regard to our imports and exports, 
by Mr Palgrave, and, as ho has pointed out, by the l’ rench Commission Permanente des 
\aleurs, by Mr Sauerbeck and by Mr Mulhall The notion of aiming at ascertaining 
what may be called the movements of the centre of gravity of prices is bo obviously just, 
that though there is great room for improvement fii detail, the principle may he regarded 
as thoroughly established Jevons proposed to take the meau of the logarithms of the 
changes, but I v enture to regard this as a mathematical error, the one flaw in his 
unnvalled contributions to the theory of monev and prices The weights of the com 
SawTHI* estimated not ofteaer than once a year, even if. as is very likely, it 
Wd-best to alter the unit itself once a month 
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the same causes, but which change m character so that there can be 
no continuous record of their prices Thus, for instance, the weight 
allowed for cloth of a standard quality might well include the values 
of many woollen and worsted manufactures, which change their forms 
with every breath of fashion Or, on another plan, we might count 
the wool instead of the things made of it (for of course we ought not 
to count both), and take the change in the cost of weaving a yard 
of standard cloth as typical of changes in the cost of other branches 
of the manufacture 

The next step is to take account of the price of personal services 
which arc not already reckoned for It has already been noted 
that we count m either the price of our cloth, or the price of 
our wool together with that of manufacturing it On the 
same principle, if we count the value of our biead we must not 
count the cost*of baking it, but if we count in only the price of 
the flour, we ought to allow separately for the cost of baking it, 
whether done by a baker or by a domestic servant However, since 
personal services are the most important gioup of things which are 
rising in price relatively to the average of commodities, it is perhaps 
best that they should continue to be omitted until we are ready to 
take some account of those subtle refinements in manufactuie which 
arc ever changing their form, while with every change their real price 
is falling fast relatively to the average 

This brings us to consider the great problem how to modify our 
unit so as to allow for the invention of new commodities The diffi¬ 
culty is insuperable if we compare two distant periods without access 
to the detailed statistics of intermediate times, but it can be got over 
fairly well by systematic statistics A new commodity almost always 
appeals at first at something like a scarcity price, and its gradual fall 
in price can be made to enter year by year into readjustments of the 
unit of purchasing power, and to represent fairly well the increased 
power of satisfying our wants winch we derive from Ihe new com¬ 
modity * 

This difficulty has been commonly recognized, but there is another 
closely connected with it, which seems to have escaped notice It is 
that of a thing which is supplied at a time of the year at which it 
used not to be available The best plan seems to be to regard it as a 
new commodity when it first appears out of it3 old season Suppose 
that at one time strawberries were to be had only in June, their 

* No notice of the new commodity would be taken in fixing the unit on the first 
occasion of its appearance in the price list Suppose this to be on the first of January, 
1890, then the unit for 1890 would be made up so as to yio the same purchasing 
power of commodities, other than the new one, at these pnees as the last unit did at the 
pnees pf a year ago But befoie making up the unit for 1891, the weights m the unit 
for 1890 would be shifted a little, so as to allow for the new commodity, and then the 
unit for 1891 would bo made to give the same purchasing power of all commodities, 
including the new one, as did that for 1890 
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average price being Gd Suppose better knowledge enables us to get 
them m June at 3d , in May and July at 6 d, and during the rest of 
the year at prices from Is up to 10s Their average price for the year, 
if made up on the plan followed in some price lists, would be about? 
r js as against Gd in the olden times, whereas, m fact, the change 
would have more than doubled the purchasing power of money in the 
matter of strawberncs This class of consideration is of much more 
importance than at first sight appears, for a great part of modern agri¬ 
cultural and transport industries are devoted to mcrcaisng the periods 
of time during which difterent kinds of food arc available Neglect of 
this has, in my opinion, vitiated the statistics of the purchasing powci 
of money m medianal times with regard to nearly all kinds of food 
except corn, even the well-to do would baldly get so simple a thing 
as fiesh meat m winter And, again, in backward civilizations, even 
when things are m season, the supply of them is fitful* Those who 
have kept fowls for their own c itmg, find that they often have more 
than they want at one time and less at another In many cases it 
is bettei to pay 3s tor a fowl to a modem middleman, who, drawing 
his supplies from a wide aica, can furnish any number that may be 
ordered at a short notice, than 2? Gd oi even 2v to one whose 
resources arc smaller The dealer who mikes the supply iccommo- 
date itself to our wants lcally sells a superior commodity, and his 
price, though nominally higher, may ltally be lowci, just as a coat 
which fits well and costs C4> may be cheaper than a similar coat that 
fits badly and costs only £3 

The above difficulty relates to an increase in the time during which a 
thing is procurable, there is a similar difficulty with rcgaid to place 
When fresh sea fish could be had only at the seaside its aveiage price 
was low Now that the l ail ways enable it to be sold inland, its average 
retail price includes much higher chaiges for distribution than it used 
to do The simplest plan for dealing with this difficulty is to take, as a 
rule, the wholesale price of a thing at its place of production, and 
to allow full veight to the cheapening of the transport of goods, of 
persons anil of news c.s separate and most weighty items 

For many leasous it would be better to take ictail than wholesale 
prices, but that would often be impracticable, because the retail* 
price coircsponds to diffeient kinds of services at different times and 
places The greengrocer who has to keep a large and vaned Btock 
of vegetables, to send out oucc for orders, and a second time with a 
cabbage, may very likely lose on the transaction, though he sells for 
2d what he bought for a farthing The poor woman who pays \d 
for the cabbage which she fetches home herself may Joe really a 
more profitable customer Thus retail prices among advanced 
peoples, and especially among the wealthier portions of them, include 
e prices of many personal services which in a more primitive state 
the consumer dispenses with 
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The next point is to allow for changes in things which at first 
sight appear to have remained unchanged An ox or sheep weighs 
now more than twice as much as it used to, of that weight a larger 
percentage is meat, of the meat a larger percentage is prime meat, 
and of all^the meat a larger percentage is solid food, and a smaller 
percentage is watei Again, an average ten-ioomcd house is, 
perhaps, twice as large in volume as it used to be , and a great part 
of its cost goes for water, gas, and other appliances which weie not 
in the older house For these reasons we ought, I think, to strike 
off a very great deal from the ordinary estimates of the purchasing 
powei of money in backward countries, and in the earlier history of 
our own country 

But ought we also to allow anything for the increased requirements 
of society <* For instance, 10,000 rupees give the retired Indian 
officer more power of purchasing the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life, whether in India or m England, than it would when 
he entered the service, and yet he finds himself pinched because his 
income is worth less than the £1000 of his English brother officer, 
which lie used to regard as its equivalent I think there is no doubt 
that this consideration must be entirely ignored in estimating our 
unit of purchasing power Wc want to use our unit for measuring 
payments of material wealth If any class of people, whether post¬ 
men, or clerks, or Indian officials, have not shared in the general 
increase of real income, that is a reason for leconsidenng their 
payments If the Government has so worded its contracts with its 
officials as really to promise that every ten rupees of their pay shall 
be always equivalent to £1, it must fulfil the contract, but that can 
be done without changing our currency 

It is true, then, that we cannot hope to get a standard of purchasing 
power which is free from great impel fections But it is equally true 
that a perfect standard of length baffles all the resources of science, 
and though the best standard of value that we can get is not nearly 
so good for its purposes as an ordinary yard measure is for its purposes, 
yet it is an advance on using as our standard the value of gold, or 
even the mean between the values of gold aud siher, of the same 
kind, though not nearlj as great, as the advance of substituting a yard 
measure for the length of the foot of one judge, or for the mean 
between the lengths of the feet of two 


Alfred Marshall 
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TN seeking Truth we ought to be ready to give up every cherished 
illusion and every dead tradition, if so be that we may thereby see 
her better But before we accept the new light it is quite as im¬ 
portant that we should feel certain that it is better than the old, for 
the new is not true because it is new, but only when it is found to 
rest more firmly on fact 

This no doubt applies to the study of the Bible as much as to any 
other branch of research, and when we are asked to accept the 
results of exegesis and of free criticism, we are bound first to make 
sure that the methods arc such as to lead to the finding of truth, 
and the results such as accord with undisputed facts The volumi¬ 
nous literature which is grouped round the names most commonly 
known, such as those of Ewald, Colenso, Graf, Kuenen, and 
Wellhausen, demands so much time and attention from the reader 
that we may well shrink from the task of attempting to master it 
before we arc convinced that its final results are certainly sound and 
Useful We first want to be assured that our modern teachers have 
thoroughly mastered their subject, and the cautious attitude of the 
, majority in face of the mtical teaching is not of necessity due either 
to prejudice or to indifference, for it may spring from want of con¬ 
fidence in the teachers themselves 

Now it will be admitted that, among the chief requisites for a 
thorough understanding of the Bible, it is important that the cntic, 
in addition to linguistic and literary knowledge, should possess a 
deep acquaintance with Eastern antiquities and a sympathetic 
appreciation of Eastern manner? and thought It is equally im¬ 
portant that his results should be fqunded on accurate study of his 
literature, and free from assertions resting, only on his own specula- 
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tions If lie confines himself simply to recasting a literature, the 
accuracy and reliability of which he denies, m accordance with 
views which he has founded on that literature only, and which are 
uncontrolled by independent knowledge of Oriental history, antiquity, 
and thought, he stands m the position of the man noticed by De 
Morgan, whose problem for squaring the circle resolved itself, when 
stripped of all its verbiage, into the postulate that the circle he 
squared had a diameter equal to a third of its circumference In 
other words, the critic cannot hunt with the hounds and run with 
the hare, for, if he discredits the authority of the Old Testament 
writers, he must rest on some other authority, and this cannot bo 
allowed to be Ins own It must be the authonty of documents or 
monuments which cannot be discredited 

In order to judge how far the modern critical schools fulfil such 
lequirements, it is necessary to select a leading example The name 
of Julius Wellhauscn at once occurs to us, for, as Professor Robertson 
Smith tells us, he, perhaps, more than any other critic, has by his 
writings revived an interest in the scientific study of the Old Testa¬ 
ment literature Ills results, with perhaps one exception, are not 
indeed new, nor does he claim that they are The views of the 
German exegetical writers were long ago presented to the English 
public by Colenso, and, save with regard to part of the narrative m 
Genesis, it is rather m the method of treatment than in the out¬ 
come that Wellhauscn differs from his predecessors 

But, before speaking of the reliability of those results we may be 
excused for attempting to examine 111 detail how far the assertions 
of Wellhausen agree with the facts of Oriental antiquity, and how 
fai he has succeeded m imbuing himself with* a thoroughly sym¬ 
pathetic understanding of the Oriental genius Purely literary 
study of the Hebrew bcriptures is a very narrow line of research, 
and it may be that the critic has formed views from such study 
which do not accord with the results of the study of monuments 
and of manners m the East 

And first, as regards the purely antiquanan asstrtions ofWellhau- 
sen's work on the history of Israel, the following notes suggest them¬ 
selves m reading To begin with a very important question—namelv, 
the origin of the sacred name of Jehovah, and the diffusion of His 
worship—our critic informs us that “ Jehovah is to be regarded as 
the family or tribal God of the family to which Moses belonged, oi 
of the tribe of Joseph, " and m another passage we gather that His 
name was confined to Palestine alone It is true that the Bible says 
otherwise it tells us that Balaam, from Pethor on the Euphrates, 
adored Jehovah, that Uriah the Hittite had a name suggesting his 
worship of the same God , nay, in one of the latest prophets we have 
a striking passage to the same effect as it stands m the Revised Version 
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“ For from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 
same my name is great among the Gentiles, and m every shrine 
incense is offered unto my name, and a pure offering, for my name is 
great among the Gentiles, saith Jehovah Sabaoth ” (Mai 1 11) But 
then we may not quote the Bible against Wellhausen We may, 
however, be allowed to ask how he explains the recent discovery of 
Mr Pinches, that the Holy Name appears on the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions as early as 900 n c ■* how he accounts for its forming part of the 
royal names of the Kings of Hamath before the captivity of Israel? 
why it so frequently appears on Phoenician gems, not only in Syria 
or m Cyprus, but even m Malta and other Mediterranean islands ? 
The testimony of the monuments accoids with the woids of Malachi, 
and shows us that almost as early a') the dajs ot Solomon the name 
of Jehovah was adored by Semitic peoples from Nineveh to Sidon, 
and from Petlior to Jerusalem Surely it is difficult to believe that 
the tribal God of a small Israelite family could so rapidly have 
become sacred to the various races of Western Asia, and it is casiei 
to reconcile what is now a pioved arcliaxilogieal fact with the words 
of Genesis (iv 26), which accord a high mtiquity to the Holy Name 
When Wellhausen tells us that Amos was the first m history to raise 
his voice against popular superstition, wt can only surmise that he is 
unacquainted with the majestic language of Egyptian hymns, as old 
at least as the fourteenth century n c , in w Inch “ The One,” who 
manifests Himself in every God, is hailed as having neither temple 
nor image When, on the other hand, we find the critic convinced 
that the woiship of Jehovah began only in the davs of Josiak to be 
corrupted by the practice of human sacrifice as an “ innovation/' we 
must recall the fact that at least m 1500 b c the sacrifice of the 
firstborn was a recognized rite m Assyria In fact, Wellhausen does 
not seem to rccogni/e that gross superstition and exalted religious 
thought are certainly known to have existed side by side in Asia from 
a period even earlier than the days of Moses It is a question of 
class, just as it is m the East in our own times, and the Prophet of 
^Jehovah stood high above the benighted peasant who feared Moloch, 
just as the worshipper of the One God stands high above the fellah who 
sets an offering for the Jdn beside the spring or the tree 

The critical school of Graf do not believe that any tabernacle 
(Ohel) existed in the wilderness Here also the monuments give us 
hints not to he neglected In Phoenician inscriptions the word 
Ohel occasionally occurs, and among the spoils taken by Thothmes III. 
at Megiddo were “ seven poles of the pavilion of the enemy plated 
with silver ** Thus we know for certain that not only were arks and 
altars borne, both In Assyria and in Egypt, before the army, but that 
tents with plated pillars, not unlike the Ohel of the Pentateuch, 
were used m the field as early as the time of Moses When again 
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Wellhausen regards the use of incense, and the Table of Shewbread, 
as evidences of a late period of wilting, we must remember that 
incense was brought by the Syrians to Thothmes III, and that 
censers, and a table piled with loaves like the shewbread, are shown 
on verv early Egyptian pictures 

Wellhausen’s speculations as to the Hebrew year also need to 
be controlled by monumental evidence lie regards the old IlcbieW 
year apparently as solar, and the observation of the moon as an 
innovation during the captivity Monumental evidence shows us, 
however, that the Phoenician year was lunar, and there is no tiace 
of any solar year among the older Semitic peoples His theory 
finally lands him in the assertion that the veai Ubed, in the times 
of the King*, to begin in autumn on the “ tenth day of the seventh 
month ”—a palpable absurdity, which a study of the Mishuah (itosh- 
hash Shanuah) would have enabled him to avoid, while the meaning 
of the names of the old Hebrew and Phoenician (as distinguished 
from the Assyrian) months shows us that Abib must always have 
been a spring month, and it is gcneially acknowledged that the 
lunar year in Western Asia always began at the Vernal Equinox, 
when once this year had been made roughly to agree with the solar 
seasons by the use of an intercalary month, which was very early 
adopted at all events at Nineveli 

Again, as regards money, Wellhausen seems to suppose that the 
Hebrews had a coinage befoie the Captivity It is, however, one of 
the striking points of Old Testament criticism, that coins arc not 
mentioned till the time of E/ra thus, the expression “ to fill the 
hand,” used with regard to the pnests (2 Cbion \m 9), does not 
refer to money, nor is coinage noticed at all m another passage 
(Deut xvni S) to which the critic refers, and wheie its mention 
would be very significant Weights and rings were used as currency 
as earlv as the time of Moses, but the earliest known coins do not 

v 

appear before about the sixth century b c , and the daric was used 
m Babylon apparently only a shoit time before the conquest by 
Cyrus 

When Wellhausen complains that Pul and Tiglath Pileser arc 
“ hardly distinguished ” by the book of Chronicles, we see that he is 
unaware of the recent discovery of a long-suspected fact—namely, 
that Pul and Tiglath Pileser were the same person, yet this is now 
made certain by Assyriology Wellhausen seems to hold the dis¬ 
coveries of cuneiform research in light esteem, he says that Assy- 
nologists have quite failed to explam the alliance of Judah and 
Syria against Assyria, and that the Izdubar tablets have little value 
for purposes of comparison with Genesis, yet, surely, when endeavour¬ 
ing to construct a scheme of chronology, the critic might have found 
it useful to compare the dates derived from cuneiform records, to 
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which he does not refer, preferring simply to assert that certain 
numbers are “ impossible " 

In another passage we note the survival of an old error as regards 
the worship of Baal Jezebel is said, indeed, to have persecuted ‘the 
prophets of Jehovah, but she cannot have been the first to propagate 
Baal worship m Israel, for we know that the name of Baal was m 
use before the time of Moses, throughout Syria to the very south 
It occurs in the town names of the Karnak lists, and even m 
Egypt Baal was adored m the time of the Hyksos kings It is an 
error to suppose that Baal was a purely Phoenician deity, for he was 
worshipped from a remote antiquity by all the Semitic peoples from 
Assyria to Egypt Again, the derivation of the word cherub as 
connected with the Greek gryps , shows us that Wellhausen is far 
behind his age Kirub m Assyria has been shown to be the name 
of the great man-bulls of Nineveh, and m Greece it appears in thp 
name Korybas, which has nothing in common with gryps , apparently 
an Aryan word 

The question of the antiquity of the Genesis narratives is, 
however, more important thin the preceding details Wellhausen 
assumes generally that, when a Hebrew nairative or expression 
recalls Assyria or Babylon, it is to be referred to the period of the 
Babylonian domination He cannot apparently believe that such 
similarities may arise because indigenous belief 01 custom had an 
ancient common origin with the customs and beliefs of Babylonia, 
he regards all such as being f< nnported," and makes Genesis# the 
echo of teachings which he supposes the Hebrews to have received 
from their tyrants m Babylon or in Jerusalem “ The Hebrews 
probably derived the legend in the last instance from Babylon ” he 
affirms, and supposes that in its very earliest form it cannot “ have 
been imported before the time of Solomon " The conclusions of an 
antiquarian would be perhaps just the opposite There is a close 
connection between the early story of Genesis and the Izdubar 
legend, but there is no identity Had there been any direct borrow¬ 
ing, the student of traditions is well a warp that the resemblances 
would have been much more exact The names of Noah and Adam 
do not occur in the Assyrian, Akkadian, Babylonian, or Phoenician 
visions of the narratives, the actors and the actions alike are often 
very different from those of the early chapters of Genesis These 
differences aie clear evidence (to the comparative student) that there 
was no such “ borrowing ” as Wellhausen supposes, but that the 
Hebrew narrative is rather to be considered an indigenous product, 
and the Phoenician and Assyrian stones to be regarded as parallel 
but distinct growths from an originally common tradition 

Another curious point concerns the notice of Ur m Genesis 
Wellhausen sees m this name a later tradition of Hebrew migration 
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He supposes the earlier belief to have been that the Hebrews came 
from a certain Haran m Syria While, however, the Bible certainly 
places Haran east of the Euphrates, it is worthy of notice that Ur is 
probably an Akkadian or Turanian word, and its occurrence in 
Genesis might be considered a mark of antiquity Ur means “ the 
city,” and is perhaps to be identified with Ur-uk, “ the great city,” 
once a seaport on the Euphrates A little later on Wellhausen is 
obliged to account as best he can for the Biblical statements which 
represent Israel as closely akin to the Arameans No explanation 
is, however, really needed language shows us beyond dispute that 
the Semitic immigrants m Syria were, at a remote period, of the 
same original stock with those who spread over Mesopotamia It 
is only because the critic refuses to place confidence in the account of 
Abraham's migration from Ur, and neglects to trace the Hebrews any 
further than from the lands east of the Jordan, that any difficulty arises 
In the same way, modern critics have declined, for no very 
clear reason, to believe that the Phoenicians came also from the 
Persian Gulf There is nothing known which tends to show that 
the original seat of the Semitic race was on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and theie are, indeed, indications that it is rather 
to be sought (as far as history and language can carry us back) m 
Arabia But if in Arabia, then only by the path which Abraham 
is said in the Bible to have followed could Israel ever have 
reached Western Palestine To cross the Syrian desert has always 
been impossible for all races It is a most insurmountable natural 
bainer, and, save from the west shores of Arabia, Syria has always 
been reached by following the river Euphrates far north to the 
point where the Syrian desert narrows and finally ends 

The linguistic arguments of Wellhausen are not among his 
strongest He makes no allusion to the archaic forms which have 
been observed in Genesis, or to the Egyptian words and names in 
Exodus, which are indications at least worth a passing reference, nor 
does he notice the labours of P Delitszch, which establish a new 
connection between Hebrew and the language of Mesopotamia, and 
thus serve to show us that so-called Aramaisms are not of neces¬ 
sity marks of late date—as, indeed, the critic himself half allows 
There is, indeed, much yet to be learned concerning the connection 
between Hebrew, Phoenician, and Assyrian, and the grammatical 
views founded on a study of the later Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic 
will probably have to undergo a considerable revision m face of the 
new knowledge derived from Phoenician and Assyrian inscriptions 
while derivations, even from the old non-Semitic Akkadian, are 
beginning to establish themselves, whigh serve to show the use m 
Hebrew of words which may have been learned by the family of 
Abraham while dwelling m the midst of Akkadian populations. 
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In fact Wcllhausen’s theory of a "Hebrew Group” including 
Hebrews, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites, rests neither orf the 
Bible nor on modern science In Genesis we find many othei tribes 
said to ha\e had a common origin with Israel, such as the sons of 
Ishmael and those of Keturah To say that the Hebrews " adopted 
the language of the Canaamtes ” is also to adhere to ideas now 
becoming obsolete Wellhausen must explain what he means by the 
word Caraanite, which is not an ethruial , but purely a geographical 
terra The Phoenicians were Canaamtes, but yet Semitic , they dwelt 
in the “ Canaan ” or low plain country The Hittites are called 
Canaamtes in the Bible, but they Mere not a Semitic people Pre¬ 
sumably Wellhausen means that the language of the Semitic 
agriculturists of Palestine differed from that of the original nomadic 
Hebrews, and was adopted by them, but this is by no means clear, 
either from the Bible or from science Hebrew, Phoenician, and 
Moabite, when first we know them monumentally, differ only as 
dialects from each other, but we only know these dialects from monu¬ 
ments about 900 or 700 b c , and, as far as the names of towns in 
Syria can teach us, it would appear that the Semitic Capaamtes, 
before their conquest by Joshua's host, spoke a language very closely 
resembling Hebrew We have, however, no real information as to 
the peculiarities of the dialects spoken by the Hebrews m the time 
of Abraham, although we may gather fiom Genesis that it was not 
the same as Aramaic The common origin, however, of all these 
tongues is beyond dispute, and the expression " language of Canaan *’ 
(Isaiah xiv 18) evidently means a West Semitic tongue in general as 
distinguished from the Egyptian language The use of the word 
Canaamte by Wellhausen is incorrect, for Canaan was inhabited by 
more than one race In this connection it may also be noted that 
the difficulties raised by Socm and other writers as to the fiotice of 
the Hittites in Genesis are purely creations of their own fancy, 
because, although the Hittites—a non-Semitic people—only appear 
on the monuments in Northern Syria, and not in Hebron, we 
have yet no monuments as old as the supposed date of Abraham, and 
we have, on the other hand, town names m Southern Palestrae which 
seem to be derived from the name Heth, and tend to prove that the 
Hittite tribes ouec extended even to the borders of Egypt It would 
seem that when m the Bible the word Canaamte is used ethnically 
it is to the non-Semitic tribes that it applies, and it is certain that 
in this sense the Hebrews never adopted the “language of the 
Canaamtes " 

Wellhausen allows himself to take various liberties with the 
Hebrew tribes In one passage he speaks of twelve, but oiily 
enumerates eleven, omitting Levi, which, according to another 
enumeration, he inserts In the second case, however, he leaves out 
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Gad, without any reference to the fact that the “ men of Gad ” are 
mentioned about 900 b c on the Moabite stone It is astonishing 
also to learn that the Moabites were monotheists, m any sense, because 
they worshipped Chemosh, since it appear^ from the Moabite Stone 
that they also adored Ashtoreth, but the critic's views as to the 
idolatry of Palestine are throughout very peculiar, for he speaks of 
Baal (“ the master ”) as representing “ the female principle" f 
Another instance connected with ethnical questions may also be 
noted, m which he refuses to credit the Bible account of the Syrian 
terror of the Hittitcs, supposing that we should read Assyrians 
instead, whereas monumental histoiy shows us that the Hittitcs were 
exactly the people of whom the Syrians of Damascus were very likely 
at this period to have been most afraid The gratuitous assertion 
that the “ archers ” m the Blessing of Tacob must needs, on account 
of their weapons, be Assyrians, is also disproved, not oulv by other 
Bible passages, but also by the pictures which show the early use of 
the bow among the tribes ol Canaan 

Another favourite statement concerning Hebrew religion is re¬ 
peated bv Wellhausen, who sa>s that it “dispensed with concep¬ 
tions of Heaven and Hell" If this were so then the Hebrews 
differed indeed from their contemporaries, for it is proved by Assvnan 
research that from an early time—long before the days of Moses — 
the Semitic peoples believed in future reward and punishment—in an 
Elysium, where the just rested m peace “ under a silver skv,” aud in 
a place of torment, where the wicked mourned and despaired It is 
true that the idea of a future return to a happy existence on the 
earth does not find expression m ancient Hebrew literature, but it is 
not true that the Hebrews expected no future reward or punishment, 
and the idea of a Hell foi the wicked is traced in the very earliest 
records of Assjna aud of Egypt alike The assertion, on another 
page of W ellhausen’s work, that the Pharisees first invented the idea 
of future reward, is m direct contradiction with the results of 
modern research, which show us that the Repham, or shades of the 
dead, were held to expiate the deeds or to enjov the fruits of the 
conduct of their mortal life What the Pharisees did teach that was 
new was the theory of a glorified earthly existence in th6 future , but 
this even they did not probably invent, for we can trace back such a 
belief m Persia almost to the time of Cyrus, and there can be no 
real doubt that the Day of Judgment is noticed by Joel (m 2) long 
before the Pharisaic dogma was elaborated m Judea 

A few details of archaeological import may be added The 
asseition that Jehovah was “associated with a queen of heaven ” m 
the time of Manasseh shows an imperfect knowledge of the old 
Semitic Pantheon The Queen of Heaven was the cousort of Baal 
Shemim, “ the lord of heaven;” and the name was one of the titles 
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of Ashtoreth It was no new creation of the fancy of Manasseh, 
but a well-known title of the goddess of Syria and of Palestine, nor 
have we any monument, or gem, or tablet in existence, on which the 
name of Jehovah has as yet been found connected with that of a 
goddess 

When Wellhausen makes use of the word Chaldean, it may be in 
deference to the popular ignorance on the subject ye krfltws, of 
course, that the word so rendered does not occur in the Hebrew, 
where the term Casdm or “ conquerors ” has been so rendered by 
translators Of the Caldai, or Chaldeans, wc know little, and they 
appear on monuments m the early days of Mesopotamian anarchy 
Yet even this term as used by Wellhausen seems to suggest imperfect 
conceptions as to Mesopotamian history 

It is remarkable again that he should fix on the Sabbath and on 
circumcision as distinctive of Judaism after the Captivity The 
Sabbath was very early observed in Mesopotamia, while circumcision 
was net by any means distinctive of the Jews, since it was a custom 
common to the Phoenicians, the Arabs, the Egyptians, and to certain 
tribes of Asia Minor, as well as to the Kaffirs and Hottentots On 
their return to Jerusalem, the Jews certainly found circumcision 
customary among the " people of the land,” and the rite is probably 
traceable to remote antiquity The Greeks and Romans were the 
" uncircumciscd races of the later Jewish period In passing, it 
may be finally noted that the word Karaite is found in writings 
older than the eighth century, that the Cabbala did not originate 
among the Jews ot Palestine, but is traceable to the Akkadians, and 
that the account which Wellhausen gives of the Jewish dispersion 
might be materially improved by a reference to their inscriptions in 
Russia and m Italy, &c 

The preceding considerations may, perhaps suffice to show that 
many of the results at which Wellhausen arrives by his exegesis are 
not supported by tlic discoveries due to modern research In some 
cases they are, indeed, directly opposite to the most certain facts of 
arcliaiology, and m many others they are at least doubtful The 
critic has, m short, much yet to learn before he can teach, and this 
is equally*clear when wc turn to questions of Oriental life and 
thought 

In ancient Israel, Wellhausen tells us, polygamy was rare, 
monogamy the rule The assertion is surprising, and the truth is 
probably to be sought in a study of existing conditions Polygamy 
is still rare in the East, because the poor can only afford to main¬ 
tain one wife It is hardly, however, correct to make so general 
a statement, since from the days of Jacob downwards a plurality 

of wives has been the rule among the higher classes in Seiguttc 
countries 
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It M equally irreconcilable with Oriental custom to speak of 
te large estates ” and “ small peasant proprietors” m the days of 
Solomon The land laws contemplated in the Bible are of a very 
different character In primitive Oriental society property in land 
lias always been on the village or communal system, which still 
survives m Palestine, in Russia, in India, and among the Kaffir races 
Indivftual property is confined to houses, gardens, and similar 
holdings Agricultural lands are the common propertv of the 
village, and so also are the pastures The picture which Wellhausen 
draws savours of modern European politics rather than of ancient 
Hebrew life The best sources of information—the agreements, for 
instance, of the Egibi family deciphered by the Assyriologists—are 
not noticed at all by our critic m discussing the Hebrew land laws 
Frequent allusions to a “ religious tone ” as marking lateness of date 
m a narrative occur throughout the work of which we are speaking 
This, also, seems to argue a want of sympathy with Oriental life and 
literature Where, indeed, can we find in the East any history from 
which such a tone is absent ? * Ramescs speaks of his victories as due 
to the favour of Ra Mesha thanks Chemosh for the deliverance of 
Moab Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar boast of the graciousness 
of Asshur and of Bel Passages might be quoted from the monu¬ 
ments to piovc the pious and leverent spirit in which—often with 
great beauty —men used to speak of the Divine guidance, and the 
same tone is found both m Moslem literature and in the common 
conversation of modem Orientals To regard such a “ religious 
tone” as showing a tendency in Old Testament writings, and as 
evidence of late sacerdotal authorship, is to evince a very imperfect 
acquaintance with Oriental antiquity and character 

Anothu forced contrast is that which Wellhausen draws between 
the Nebi, or “ prophet, ” and the Roeh, or “ seer ” In Samuel the 
two words are said to be synonymous, Roeh being an archaic term In 
Deuteronomy the prophet is described as resembling in character the 
seer Samuel, a “dreamer of dreams,” m communion with Jehovah 
The fact is that the character of a prophet and his position with 
respect both to the priest and to the king are only very imperfectly 
understood by the critic It is, perhaps, only after long residence in 
the East, where the dervish, supposed to be divinely inspired, still 
holds a social position not unlike that of the seers of old, that it 
becomes possible to appreciate how such an influence can be allowed 
to mingle with the ordinary current of administrative government 
and with the ordinary ritual of the national religion Yet in the 
case of the Soudanese Mahdi, of the dervishes who surround the 
Sultan, and of those to whom Arabi Pasha used to defer, we have 
seen such an influence in recent times playihg a part even in. 
European politics 
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Still more curious is the distinction between priests, scribes, and 
Pharisees, and between the written and unwritten Torah, on which 
Wellhauscn insists He appears to think that when once the law 
had been put “ in black and white,” as he calls it, the people became 
independent of the oral teaching of the priests, and, like his pre¬ 
decessors, he makes of the scribes a body distinct from the priests, 
and politically opposed to their influence These assumption^ also 
savour of the West rather thin of the East, as a moment’s reflection 
will show Dr Robertson Smith once suggested that Isaiah’s 
prophecies first appeared as “ broadsheets ” distributed among the 
people Non, in England, where nearly eieiy man can read his 
Bible, and can decipher the tract, religious or political, placed in 
lus hands, such independence of oral teaching is possible , but 
when one has lived in the East and seen how few, save the commercial 
class in the cities and the religious class m the mosques, are able 
even to write then names, it becomes certain that the Torah can 
never have been m circulation among the masses Whatever was 
the lrtcratuie of the Hebrews, it is certain that it was stored in the 
Temple, and m a late age m the synagogues, and at no time m then 
history as a people can the populace have become independent of the 
teachings of tlmr puests This is indeed one leason foi the great 
power of the deiush, because he appeals to an unlettered folk, not 
through books 01 on the authority of the priesthood, but as a direct 
representative of the spoken will of God 

When, again, Wellhauscn sees difficulties and contradictions m 
the various accounts of rebellions, and of constantly changing 
relations between the Syrian States, he seems rather to found his 
views on the stability of "Western institutions as contrasted with 
the precarious tenure ol authority in the East When Oriental 
monarchs subjugate a country they can never expect that then 
authority will be acknowledged without intermission The King’s 
writ only runs where it is enforced, the Sultan or the Emir only 
collects taxes by aid of an expedition The \anous rebellions 
mentioned in the chronicles of the Hebrews are illustrated both 
from Egyptian and from Assyrian history by the recoids of annual 
expeditions made by the kings to le-assert then authority throughout 
their dominions 

Another critical axiom, generally accepted, yet open to grave 
suspicion, is that which regards repetitions m a narrative as evidence 
of plurality of authorship In Onental narrative this argument has 
very little force It would be possible for the critic to take to 
pieces on this ground the narratives of Assyrian tablets, and to 
argue an editor when m reality the repetition is but part of the 
Oriental style, and indeed in all ancient narratives—as, for instance, 
in tjie Aryan folk tales—this tendency to repetition is found The 
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axiom lias therefore no such force m Hebrew literature as it would 
possess in modern European writings 

It is scarcely worth while to allude to minor slips, such as placing 
Beth Maachah m Gilead, or supposing Zerah's army to have been 
defeated at Gath If Wellhausen had visited the site of Sela-ham- 
Mahlckoth he would not have described the encounter between 
Saul 4nd David as “ a good natured joke, telling how the two played 
hide and seek round a hill ” He regafds the fixation of Levitical 
limits as impossible in a mountain countiy, yet, in our own davs, 
the flews, in the steep Safed hills, fix the Sabbatic limit in a some¬ 
what similar fashion, for it is by no means certain that a square 
figure is intended as the boundary of the Lrvitical suburbs 

More important than such objections is the question of the relia¬ 
bility of certain deductions which Wellhausen does not stop to prove, 
and that of the supposed ,c interpolations ” which he continually 
suggests Where m the Old Testament does he find it stated that 
there were steps to Solomon's altar that the priests of Jehovah were 
slam by Jehu that Obed Edom was a Philistine, or that Shiloh was 
destroyed by the Philistine host * In the blessing of Jacob he 
asserts that Joseph is represented as “crowned” among his brethren 
This is not the rendering which English students give to the passage, 
but it is important to note how, while endeavouring to show that 
Joseph ratlier than Judah is here made the fchief tribe, Wellhausen 
ne\er refers to the words “the sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah until Shiloh come" It seems, indeed, m many of 

these passages that a desire to astonish by originality has got the 
better of the critic's judgment, but all such groundless assertions 
tend rather to weaken the confidence with which we may rcgaid his 
scholarship 

The question of “ interpolation " is one of primary importance 
In one place we read of a “ worthless anachronistic anecdote,” m 
another of an “ intei polation in an interpolation,” and again of a 
“ gloss,” or that a passage is “ not genuine ” The words “ King's 
weight ” are said to be a gloss, because referring, says Wellhausen, 
to the King of Assyria, though no reason is given why the King of 
Israel should not also have a royal standard of weight Any mention 
of the Ohel Moed before the Captivity is an interpolation, because 
other terms are more usually employed A passage m Samuel is 
“ hopelessly corrupt ” because it mentions the Levites, aud again, 
Wellhausen says generally, with respect to favourable notices of 
David and of Judah in Hosca and Amos “I consider all such 
references to be interpolations” In hardly a single case is there 
any reference to the authority of versions, while any argument from 
context will generally be found on reading the passage to be inad¬ 
missible The question is then, are we to be content that the cntic 
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should first formulate a theory and should then answer all objections 
to his theory by supposing the text to be corrupt ? It is of course 
well known that variations and omissions occur in the ancient 
versions, winch are worthy of the closest study The Samaritans 
did not sciuple to tone down the Pentateuch in accordance with 
their own opinions, where the alteration of a word, or a letter, or 
even of a phrase would serve their purpose, but such alteration 
cannot be allowed in the nineteenth century merely on the ipw 
dunt of the critic He is bound to show cause why the passage is 
to be suspected beyond the Requirements of his critical theory If 
the Bible will not square with the theory, so much the worse for the 
latter 

Equally arbitrary appears to be Wellhauscn s supposition that the 
early chapters of Joshua and of Judges represent independent accounts 
of the Hebrew conquest of Palestine The narrative in Judges 
professes to refer to the deeds of the second generation, and it is 
quite possible that the towns destroyed by Joshua may have risen 
from tneir ashes and have again defied Israel in the times of Otbmel 
and his contemporaries The Canaanite population was never quite 
rooted out, and the position of the Israelites among the settled 
agricultural population long continued to resemble that of Omar’s 
tribesmen in face ot the Graeco-Syrian populations—a caste of 
dominant conquerors who had not yet entirely abandoned the 
nomadic life ot the desert, and who ruled a populace more civili/ed 
m some respects, though less warlike, than themselves When, again, 
Wellhau3en supposes the attack of Levi and Simeon on Shechem to 
be a reminiscence of some incident of the conquest, we may be per¬ 
mitted to protest against his thus mixing up in hopeless confusion 
the story of Jacob and that of the later conquest If such trans¬ 
ferences arc allowed the early history of Israel is made impossible 
The story must stand as it is recorded, or else must be altogether 
abandoned 

With a stroke of the pen the critic transfers all the Psalms to a 
period subsequent to the Captivity, but any student who has con¬ 
sidered the archaic imagery of some of these Hebrew hymns, and 
who lias compared them with the sacred songs of Egypt and -of 
Assyria, cannot fail to regard this view as a very hasty and uncritical 
estimate, although few would now argue that Psalms which clearly 
refer to the Babylonian captivity are likely to have been written by 
David The whole of that exegetical labour which divides the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic Psalms is swept away by Wellhausen in this 
passing reference 

The fact is that exegetical studv is an extremely narrow basis on 
which to found a scientific estimate of Hebrew antiquity To 
Wellhausen Graf is more important than Sennachenb, and the views 
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of Vatke more instructive than the researches of Layard The 
school to which he belongs takes to pieces the Bible and builds up a 
new puzzle of its own from the fragments The pieoes do not 
always fit mto the new plan, so they are broken off and inserted into 
the gaps This somewhat rickety structure is presented to us as a 
firm basis on which to build, and the authority of the critic is very 
often the only foundation on which vie are asked to rely 

In addition to this, there is throughout an attribution of tendency 
and motive to the ancient writers, which is very foreign to the real 
spirit of early human literature We are asked to start with the 
assumption that these writings are not honest or genuine expressions 
of their authoia’ beliefs, but crafty representations of facts due to 
religious or political motives Those w ho know the simplicity and 
the piety of Eastern thought will always find it hard to believe that 
the vivul and graphic narratives of the Bible are to be regarded as 
cunningly coloured political essays 

What we want, indeed, is not a new theory as to the Elohist, or a 
new refutation of the errors of some obscure critic, but a new spirit 
of comparative study and an independent comparison of the Bible 
with monumental history We want, m fact, to take our critic out 
of his study, and to set him on a camel in the wilderness, to surround 
him with human beings in all their primitive conditions of society and 
of thought, to humanize and to Orientalize the student, and to show 
him what men think and do in lands where they still swear by the 
ff Living God ” and still say in their daily life u It is from the Lord ” 
We are not ungrateful to the students of the Old Testament for 
all their manitold labours They have destroyed the errors of the 
older ignorant exegesis, and have cleared away many difficulties due 
to unintelligent Bible criticism But their method reacts on itself, 
it has begun to devour its own children, and, just as the conclusions 
of the Tubingen school of New Testament criticism have resulted of 
late m a general retreat, so also the conclusions deemed most certain 
half a century ago are called in question by Welihausen, with the 
result that the general reader must become convinced that the argu¬ 
ments used have not the force which they were once held to possess 
The Law and the Prophets have been superseded m the critic's eye 
by the documents E, J, O 8, D, and L L, and these again are made 
to give place to D, J E, and Q, and any one who fails to believe 
that the main narrative of Genesis was written in or about the days 
of Ezra, that Deuteronomy was falsely imposed as a forgery on the 
subjects of Josiah, that the story of the Flood was imported from 
Babylon shortly before the Captivity, that Moses' blessing is u an 
independent document of the Northern Kingdom,” is to be regarded 
as a person ignorant of the scientific progress of the age If, how¬ 
ever, the reader will carefully summarize the arguments whereby Well- 
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hausen strives to prove Ins views as to the Elohistic document, he can 
hardly fail to conclude that they are extremely weak, and our know¬ 
ledge of the civilization of Palestine in the days of the Hebrew king¬ 
doms shows us that there is no archaeological improbability in the 
plain statement of the Book of Kings that an ancient Torah or 
teaching—a scroll forgotten during the troublous times preceding 
Josiah’s reign—was found stored in the Temple archncs, and brought 
forth to be read to the King In such an age the statement is far more 
probable than is the assertion of the critics, that this discovery was 
no discovery, but a political plot imposing a newly written foigery on 
the nation as the sacred volume of the days of their forefathers 
It may, however, be objected by the critics that, in thus treating 
of details and endeavouring to undermine their position on particular 
points, %e aie really avoiding the main question as to whether their 
general results are reliable It is therefore necessary m conclusion 
to offer a few suggestions as to the credibility of then theory of 
“ documents ” which lies at the bottom of their whole system 

According to the ordinary documentary theory it is supposed that 
independent narratives have been combined together by an editor 
that his work was sutycctcd to re\ isiou by a later editor, and that in 
the original form the narratives existed as separate documents It 
is true that this process is supposed by Wellliausen to be much more 
complex than the earliest analysts believed, and the logical puisuit of 
the process by which he makes even the Jchovistie document to con¬ 
sist of many elements would lead us m the end to consider every 
statement, and almost every \erse, as standing alone, and as giving no 
evidence of the date of any other verse 

This theory in fact supposes that the Book of Genesis, as we now 
have it, resembled the sen'sor-and-paste production of a modern book 
maker, who, by cutting off a heading lieie and adding a few words 
there, welds together his borrowed materials, and connects them by a 
thread of narrative which he himself supplies, as Wellhausen believes 
the latest editor to have supplied the continuous narrative of Genesis 
Now, it is not too much to say that if the Book of Genesis were 
constructed by such a process it is a phenomenon without parallel m 
Oriental literature We know by what methods the great collections 
of the Egyptian ritual, of the Zcndavesta, the Vedas, the Talmud, the 
Targums, the Samaritan chronicles were composed We know how 
carefully the tablets m the royal libraries of Nmevch and Babylon 
were catalogued and copied Wc can show with what reverence 
ancient documents were preserved, not only by Jews or Hebrews, but 
by other ancient nations of the East as well, but we have no instance 
m which arbitrary editing has occurred, for the pious scrihe, while 
ready to expand his text by a commentary of his own, seems never 
to have dared to alter or suppress more than a word or a phrase here 
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and there The priestly chronicle of the Samaritans has long been 
continued by each high priest m succession, recording the most 
striking events of his tenure of power, and m the Talmud the 
Gemara is still printed round the original text of the Mishnah m a 
manner which shows how it must originally have come into existence 
m the form of notes on the broad maigms of a scroll, although m 
one instance at least the commentary of the older Jerusalem Talmud 
has been included in the Mishnah or text of the later Babylonian 
edition 

This same process of commentary and addition of cognate state¬ 
ments is traceable also in the Zend, or Commentary on the old Avesta 
or Median Law, and the Pazend 01 additional explanation forms a third 
clement m some eases when even the Zend had become too ancient 
to be commonly undeistood But the oldest example ol the growth 
of an archaic literature is to be found in the Egypti in ntual, which 
has received such careful study from the hands of Le Page Bcuouf 
The text of this most ancient work is very corrupt, and different 
readings aie found in diffeient copies In some rases alternative 
readings aic mtioducod with the words u otherwise said ” in explana¬ 
tion, and rubucs fiom the margin have slipped into the text The 
ordci ol the chapters diffeis in different copies, and mmc variations 
are of immense antiquity, dating back to the clei cuth dynasty, and 
due to the difficulty expenenced by later scribe* m uruleistandmg 
the meaning ot the original, but, in «<pite of all these confusions, 
and in spite of the c ontmual addition of chaptci s in the later copies, 
there is evidence tlnougliout of the reverence with which the copy¬ 
ists treated then authority, and of the desire to prcseive every letter 
of the older text to the best of tlieir ability Now, m Hebrew 
liteiature, it is clcai from the evidence of the veisious that much 
greater pains has been bestowed, even from an early period, in 
prcseiving the original than was the ease m Egypt The survival 
of archaic grammatical forms m Genesis is evidence that later copy¬ 
ists did not tampei with the spelling of their original, and although 
there aie differences of order and variations and omissions in the 
oldest versions which arc worthy of the closest attention, there is 
yet a general accord which shows ns how great must have been the 
reverential care bestowed on the preservation of the sacred books 
To edit, and in aibitrary fashion to curtail, sum manse, or mutilate 
older documents, was not only never the practice of the ancient 
scribes, hut it would have appeared in their eyes to have been little 
short of sacrilege, m dealing with works whuh were probably 
regarded with the same awe which makes the modern Samaritan 
shrink from allowing Gentile eyes even to lest on the ancient scroll 
of the synagogue It is by the light of a knowledge of such 

custom aud of such a method of growth that we must study the 
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gradual development of the Hebrew sacred literature, from the first 
roll preserved m the Temple down to the full collection of the 
various boohs received m the Herodian age Any light which can 
be thrown on the subject by critical comparison of the versions, and 
of the oldest unpointed Hebrew MSS , is of the greatest value and 
importance, but the arbitrary re-arrangement, whereby, with the 
help of hypothetical interpolations, the critic claims to restore the 
text, cannot be regarded as representing the final conclusions of 
modern science , and it seems probable that in the end students will 
agree that the Jehovistic passages m Genesis can never have existed, 
as a distinct work, apart from the mam thread of Elohistie nirralive 
with which they aie interwoven 

The critics of the Old Testament might well take example by the 
tone of that band of scholars which Max Muller has collected round 
him m the study of the Sacred Book 3 of the East The Hebrew Sacred 
Books deserve at least to be treated with the same modesty and 
moderation which students observe in writing of Persian or of Indian 
literature The new dogmatism which condemns this and that 
passage as a “ worthless anachronism,” is more in tolerant and 
odious than the older dogmatism of the Rabbis, it equally assumes 
that the later critic knows better than the author, who was, perhaps, 
nearly contemporary w ith the period of which he treats, and by 
shutting their eyes to the work of those who have striven to under¬ 
stand the East by means of monumental records, and by means of 
living custom, the critic becomes a blind leader of the blind into the 
dogmatic ditch 

Such considerations seem, perhaps, to show that the distrust of 
the statements on which the modern exegesis insists as indisputable 
results of scientific study, is not altogether due to prejudice, nor 
altogether unwarranted by the difficulties and contradictions in 
which the contending critics have involved themselves Wo have 
very much still to learn before we can say that we have thoroughly 
understood the Hebrew Scriptures, and many a fashionable theory 
is doomed to find its way into the lumber-room of forgotten con¬ 
troversies A new school is fast growing up a school cf independent 
historical research, basing its claims on severe study of monumental 
records The excgctical student, if he would not be left behind his 
time, must fully letogmzc the importance of these new sources of 
knowledge, and the assertions which were possible, when there was 
nothing outside the Bible to study save later Jewish literature, will 
now ever more and more be subjected to severe scrutiny from a 
totally independent standpoint 

In taking leave of our critic, a word may be ventured on the 
subject of style It is true that difficult questions of detail may 
require a lengthy exposition, but a clear, concise, and simple style » 
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always thought to show a clear understanding and a thorough 
mastery of subject Absurd and ignorant as was much of Voltaire’s 
criticism, we vet sadly miss m the pages of Wellhausen the terse, 
epigrammatic language which is one of the sure marks of genius 
The use of Greek terms, the absence of Oriental colour, the “ isms 
and the “ ocracies,” the technical words and phrases, which abound 
on every page, must greatly discourage and confuse the ordinary 
reader “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ” that 
is a statement we may hope to understand, but it is more difficult to 
grasp the meaning of such a phrase as that which occurs on the last 
page of Wcllhausen’s “ Prolegomena to the History of Israel, where 
*we are informed that “ in the Mosaic theocracy the cultus became a 
pedagogic instrument of discipline ”—words which could never have 
issued from Hebrew lips, and which convey ideas entirely foreign to 
the Hebrew genius 
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THE} DECLINE AND FALL OF 
DR. FAUSTUS 


N OT long ago a Saturday Itcuewer commented upon the new 
popularity given to “ Faust ” by Mi Irving, stating that since 
the first performance of the pliy at the Ljceum hundreds and 
thousands of copies of the English translation of Goethe’s poem have 
been sold Faust is again as well known by name as he was in 
the sixteenth century For years remembered only by scholars and 
men and women of supposed culture, he lias now been taken back 
by the common people, fiom whom ages ago he had birth 

To borrow ideas and legends from past geneiations is no new 
thing Savages and baibarians alone have any claims to originality 
as creators But in the unconscious process of honowmg, beliefs 
and legends are modified and changed, thus reflecting the mental 
and moral characteristics of the borrowers Adaptations are 
usually of no less, and often of more, importance than the original 
The beautiful and terrible and indecent mvths of Greeks and 
Homans hold as indispensable a place in the history of the world's 
faiths as primitive animism The accordions and tambourines of 
the Salvation Army aie as significant outcomes of emotional religion 
as the timbrels of Miriam or the music of the Monads Unfortu¬ 
nately, as the world grows older, men not only lose the power of 
creating, but become less vigorous m adapting Instead of breathing 
new life into old forms, they give them but a show of animation, 
such as the puppet manager gives to his Punch and Judy This 
very lifelessness, however, is not without vital meaning Negative 
as well as positive qualities have tlieir value 

While it is interesting to know that Mr Irvmg’s “ Faust ” has met 
with so much appreciation that the Lyceum is crowded night after 
night, that the play is widely read, as it may safely be said it never 
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was before, that the general public has received the old hero with 
a cordiality undreamed of by the Saturday Reviewer, it is even more 
interesting to do that which I do not believe has yet been done—to 
pause a moment, and consider what has been made of the old 
legend m modern England, whether Faust and Mephistopheles 
have really come forth alive at Mr Irving’s summons, whether, in 
a word, Englishmen of the nineteenth century have seriously 
accepted the old legend md adapted it to tlic new conditions of life, 
as, for example, Greeks and Romans did those of then Aiyan fore¬ 
fathers In the present age of shams this question is not easily or 
at once answered When the illusion is clever puppets may be 
mistaken for men But, befoic deciding what Faust is now, it would 
be better to remember what he was The subject lias been enlarged 
upon so often before that the merest reminder of his origin and 
growth is necessary 

It would not be a difficult task to trace his descent from animistic 
ancestors, and to find for him as many cousins in India, Greece, and 
Rome as Goethe’s Mephistopheles met m the Pharealian Fields But 
his genealogy is a study apart The point here is not whence he 
sprang, but what he was when he achieved distinct individuality as 
Faust Nor is it worth while to prove or disprove the actual exist¬ 
ence of a man of this name, though the discussion is as dear to the 
specialist as the Bacon-Sinkespeare controversy Just as the merit 
of the plays would be the same if Strattoid-on-Avon ceased to be a 
place of pilgrimage, so the importance of the chip book atid puppet- 
stage hero would not be lessened were it definitely known that a real 
Dr Faust us ncvei took liberties with the Pope, or went about the 
world accompanied by a dog which was the devil As has often 
happened, the creature of the imagination has lived, while the creature 
of real life has been all but foigotten Of the former it is certain 
that it was in the sixteenth century he first appeared under that name, 
and with modifications of character winch gave him a personality apart 
from that of his immediate predecessors 

If the age of the Reformation accomplished anything, it was the 
confirmation of Satan’s power as an article of belief In the sixteenth 
century the devil seemed no less real and visible an evil than the 
Pope m Rome or the reformers in Germany and England Men 
were then as sure of Ins existence as of that of their next-door 
neighbours, and much more conscious of it If their knowledge was not 
borti of their own experience, it was the result of that of their nearest 
relations and dearest friends If they themselves had not attended 
the revels on the Brocken, or m the little church of North Berwick, 
or under the tree of Benevento, their wives and children perhaps had. 
there met Satan face to face and been burnt for it at the stake 
Moreover, they were as convinced of lus power as of his presence, 
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since not only did he enable common folk who had sold their souls 
to him to fly through the air on broomsticks, bewitch cattle, and 
raise storms, but he increased the knowledge of scholars who had 
made the same compact, until they, like him, ruled all the elements 
and defied the limitations of space The worst of it was that in 
this state of affairs men could never answer for their own spiritual 
safety If others had succumbed to the tempter, might not they too 
be prevailed upon to barter their eternal inheritance for a hellish mess 
of pottage 9 No danger was so great, and hence no danger was so 
continually m their minds 

As stories of English outlaws gradually gathered about the name 
of Robin Hood, so in the sixteenth century those of compacts between 
Satan and scholars eventually evolved Dr Faustus as their popular 
hero All the wild rumours then abroad were collected and recorded 
in his career The belief of the people made his story possible in 
the first instance, and their acceptance of him as a type ensured its 
survival His name m Germany and England at least became a 
household woid • He figured m romance, and walked the puppet 
stage To record and analyze all the early versions of his story given 
by the romancer and the dramatist would be to compile a biblio¬ 
graphy and wntc a book However, if they differed in detail, the 
many versions agreed in the chief facts and the moral to be drawn from 
them Of this sixteenth-century Faustus, Marlowe's may be taken 
as a fair representative Idealized and dignified as he was by the 
passionate strength and fervour of the English poet’s verse, the con¬ 
ception of his character and the incidents of his life were precisely 
those of the German tale published by Johannes Spiess, and of the 
English “ Damnable Life and Distressed Death of Dr Faustus,” 
books which were then the principal authorities He was the scholar 
rf swol’n with cunning of a self-conceit,” who tired of logic, medicine, 
divinity, not because they had taught him how little he knew, but 
because he had mastered them completely, and longed for still 
greater power and pleasure than they could yield He made his 
choice, not because he found the world’s Good and Better cheats and 
snares, but because Evil was sweet to him He was no despairing 
sceptic, willing to lay a wager with the devil that the moment to which 
he would cry “ Stay * ” would never come, but a man full of faith 
m the pleasures of the world The thought of them cheered his 
soul He was m all haste to 

“ Conjure m some lusty grove, 

And have these joys m full possession ’’ 

He would have answered a hearty Yes to the favourite question of 
Mr Mallock and the pessimists of to-day He believed in gold and 
triumph, and vine and women, and power to work wonders, and 
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twenty-four years of delight in these things seemed so well worth 
living that his soul was not too high a price to pay for them 

This «as a Faustus the people of the sixteenth century could 
understand Equally withm their comprehension were his adven¬ 
tures They saw no reason to doubt that a man assisted by the devil 
could change horses into straw, steal gold from bishops and plate 
from popfes, and have the spirit of a fair woman of theblden time 
for his paramour Was not Satan for ever giving proof of his power ? 
Had not Tannhiusci lived for long veirs with Dame Venus on the 
Horselbeig * But men in those days could not keep hell long out of 
their minds, and Faustus, even while he reaped the rich harvest of 
his infernal sowing, was tormented by hideous relentless devils, and 
given a glimpse ot Lucifer’s kingdom awful as Lvntc’s “ Inferno ” 
Mephistoplielcs the tempter, though he, like many a jolly mediaeval 
demon and buffoon of the miracle plays, could relish piactical jokes, 
was never out of hell With the Reformation, religion and the 
things of religion had grown more serious If one minute Satan 
made men laugh, the next he silenced and subdued them as quickly 
Nor was he auy louger to be easily cheated At the end of the 
twenty-four vears he claimed the soul of Faustus to be “ damn’d 
perpetually ” In an age when an earthly judge gave no chance to 
witches, it was not likely a devil would be more kind Marlowe’s 
moral, as well as his argument, was that of the popular story Magic 
and unlawful things in the present will be punished by death and 
destruction in the futuie The warning was clear The story needed 
no explanation 

The Faust legend of the sixteenth century was as terribly real m 
form as Lewes says Goethe’s “ Faust ” is in spirit Faustus, the arch¬ 
conjurer, was essentially the property of the people It was just 
as they were reidy to give lnm up altogether that Goethe trans¬ 
formed him into the Faust we know best Almost dead as a hero 
of every-day reality, he was made to live anew in a world of allegory 
and symbolism It was the only life now possible for him The 
days of that old Northern phantom, the devil, were over Gone were 
horns and tail and claws As Walpurgis night came round, year by 
year was the Brocken more desolate And Satan, m the new order 
of things, played no longer with the bodies, but with the souls of men 
The old blood-signed compacts had gone out of fashion Indeed, the 
new Gospel, understood as yet only by the few, was doing away 
entirely with “ an incarnate, fiend-like devil,” substituting for him " a 
power that^always wills evil and works good ” If a man stumbled it 
was not because of a tempter always at his heels, but that he might he 
stunnlated to further striving The Faust story, from being a literal 
record of every-day events, was by Goethe made a parable, whose sole 
Virtue was the meaning to be derived from it Faust was raised to 
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a higher sphere, and this not because he ceased to be real, but 
because the truths he now, symbolically, expressed were higher One 
by one lie tested the pleasures that had satisfied the old Faustus, 
and one bv one they were proved wanting Woman’s love, the wine 
cup, hellish jugglery, could not bring the perfect good he sought 
Fiom the narrow sphere of his own passions he was launched by 
Mephistophfeles, according to their bargain, into the great tforld of 
action—the world of political struggles, of art, of arms, luto which 
the mere selfish sensualist seldom, if ever, ventures Yet even here 
peace was not, until Fiust turned from all these things to find in 
industrial toil for men the only true “ fieedom and existence ” Mar¬ 
lowe’s—that is, the sixteenth-eentury licio, with no thoughts beyond 
Ins own body and this life—chose Evil since it could satisfy Ins very 
definite desires Goethe’s, or the modern hero, oppressed with unknown 
needs, full of vague yearnings, all his own experience and studies 
having but proved to him that life is unblest and nothing can be 
known, leagued himself with Evil—his last hope—that through it he 
might, perhaps, attain the good that nothing else could give The 
ambitions ot the lust were low and of the earth earthy The aspira¬ 
tions of the second touched Heaven in their flight The old moral 
taught that a man must not seek happiness in evil, for if he docs 
he will be damned for it, the new, that he must fiud happiness m 
working for his fellow-men, for therein is his only salvation It is 
the difference between the worship of the devil of egoism and the 
love of humanity Faustus was a child of the old faith, Faust a 
man of the new 

“ High climbers catch the greatest fall,” says the historian of the 
“ Damnable Life of Dr Faustus ” It was certainly a high climb when 
the arch-conjurer stepped forth upon the world-stage as the lover of 
men, when his history, instead of being a simple warning against 
unlawful things, became as a mirror reflecting “ the eternal problem 
of our intellectual existence, and, beside it, the varied lineament of 
our social existence ” In this greatness might have been found a 
sign of his futuic downfall That it has come is a fact beyond 
dispute But pages would again have to be filled were all the 
modern veisions of his story named and analyzed, were his progress 
downward given in detail As in Marlowe’s poetry he took his 
first step upward from the people, so m Mr Irving’s art as stage 
manager he may be said to have taken the last on his way back to 
them—that is to say in England, with which country alone we are 
here concerned 

It is certainly due to Mr Irving that Faust has once more 
become a popular character, while it is a? certain that in the Lyceum 
he has bidden a long farewell to his Goethe-given greatness 
Nor is this fact to be attributed to shortcomings critics Have 
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pointed out in Mr Irving and his company They might all be 
Garricks and Rachels, and the result would be the same The fault 
lies m the arrangement of the play which Mr Wills and Mr Irving 
have^een pleased to piesent to the public, and which, judged by 
Goethe’s conception, is simply meaningless Severely criticised and 
little read as is the second part of Faust, without it the first part is 
incomplete It has been said so often that it seems almost useless to 
say again that not until Faust secs the great world of universal action 
as well as the little world of personal experience, and finds in 
activity for othcis the happiness self-indulgence could not bring, 
not until in reclaiming the waste marshy plain for the millions, he 
cries to the flying moment, 

“ 111 still del ly —thou art so f ur ’ ” 

that his compact with Mephistopheles is fulfilled and the story carried 
to its legitimate ending The meeting with Margaict and the sub¬ 
sequent scenes form but one of many episodes to explain the course 
of his development To reproduce the whole poem on the s»tage 
would doubtless be impossible On the other hand, to give one of 
its least import vnt parts and make of it a whole is unquestionably to 
degrade its meaning This is what Mr Irving has done Mr 
Wills' translation from the German may be very literal, but the 
construction of Ins play as a whole is that of Gounod’s opera rather 
than of Goethe's poem In it Faust never gets beyond the little 
world, while the mighty spirit that denies, “ willing evil and working 
good," becomes again a meie personal devil, but one whose functions, 
in an age of little or no faith m him, are limited when compared 
with those of the original Mephistopheles The old magician, though 
not to be lanked with his later successor, was not without a great¬ 
ness of his own His bargain with the devil was on a grand scale 
If he sold his soul it was for all the world's pleasure and more than 
human power He was a giant of evil But it must be confessed 
there is something of the pigmy about this latter-day Faust The 
shadow of power he gains is out of all proportion to the substantial 
price he pays for it His sm, great as it is, is not greatei unfor¬ 
tunately than that of many men, even of the sixteenth ccnturv, who 
in its commission would have scorned the personal intervention of 
the devil To Dr haustus, with his countless paramours and visits 
to the Sultan's harem, and these the least results of lus compact, the 
new Faust would have seemed the veriest weakling trying to play 
the blackguard And indeed this is the impression given by the 
play It is wretchedly feeble when measured by Goethe's symbolism 
or Marlowe's realism If Charles Lamb wanted to know what 
Mafgaret had to do v#th Goethe’s Faust, it might as reasonably be 
asked what has Mephistopheles to do with Mr Irving’s Faust 9 
Why all this thunder and lightning and giving of youth and signing 
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of compacts with blood, to accomplish that which, so long as human 
nature is what it is, will but too often be wrought by men for them- 
sches without direct supernatural influence ’ As Muller sets forth in 
his vci sion of "Faust”—to quote Lewes—"nowadays, a woman deceives 
her husband, a lover seduces a girl, luxury enters into every house, 
runs in every \em, and men sin and damn themselves without the 
devil’s aid ” It may be said that, with Mr Irving’s play as with 
Goethe’s poem, the facts are nothing, the meaning everything But 
the latter sought to give a solution to the problem of life, the lesson 
of the former at the beat is but that of a Sundav-school tale for 
grown up children The storv, because of its moral, may have its 
value in these days of Pall Mall exposures and divorce-court scandals 
But to Goethe’s poem it stands m much the same relation that a 
temperance tract bears to Thomas \ Kcmpis 

Before the representation of " Faust ” at the Lyceum, wheie there 
was one man who knew Ins Goethe there were hundreds who knew 
their Gounod The opera led many to believe the Margaret episode 
the whole instead of the part, the performance at the Lyceum could 
but have confirmed them m this belief Or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that without the opera the play would not have 
been so clearlv understood, Mr Irvmg, like the manager in 
Goethe’s Prelude, apparently thinking—at least m this case—that 
11 If you v'' a piece, why, just in pieces give it ’ 

It is therefoie to be hoped that the many thousand copies of “ Faust ” 
lately sold contain the second papt of the poem, and that they have 
been icad by the manv thousand purchasers Among these are to 
be counted few of the leguhr pit and gallery frequenters, and yet it 
is really through the latter that Mr Irving has given Faust back to 
the people How it has fared with him in their hands is now to be 
shown Completely missing even the very simple meaning of Mr 
Irving s version of the legend, so much so that some have left his 
theatre rejoicing that Faust and Margaret were happily married in 
the end, it is not surprising that their interpretation has dragged 
Faust to the lowest depths of degradation 

That the people have attempted to interpret the story for them¬ 
selves I discovered by chance I had always wanted to see a Penny 
Gaff f since I first read mv Dickens and looked at Dorc’s drawing in 
Jerrold’s “ London,” of a dark cavern-like place, where a man, with a 
bag over his head, walked the tight-rope m the gloom But Penny 
Gaffs are not to be found for the asking They are not mentioned 
by Baedeker, neither are they advertised in the daily papers, nor 

* There are Penny Gaffs and Penny Gaffs When I speak of them I mean the Penny 
Theatre, and nothing else I know from my own experienle how difficult they are to 
find In an article on “ Penny Gaffs ” in Chambers’ Magazine for February, the writer 
merely describes what I should call penny peep, or rather freak, shows, never once 
mentioning the Penny Theatre 
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does Partington dare you to pull down their posters It was not 
until last winter that I found a guide to those on the Surrey side of 
the river, where, m his time, Shakespeare played I consider my 
visit to them worth recording, since without it I could not ha\e 
realized the full extent of the modern popularization of “ Faust " If it 
be said, as most probably it will, that a Penn} Gaff performance is 
great nonsense, unworthy the serious attention of men of education, 
it must be remembered that even nonsense has its relative value 
According to our ideals there is little but nonsense m the " History of 
the Damnable Life and Distressed Death of Dr Faustus,” with its 
monstrous and grotesque descriptions of demons, and its record of 
Mephistoplielcs’ practical jokes And yet to the study of the sixteenth 
century familiarity with it is as necessary as knowledge of the 
archives of State The men and women who now go to Penny 
Gaffs are not any lower in the social scale than those who once 
went to the mysteries, moralities, and puppet-plays, in which our 
interest is so great that scholars have devoted years to studying and 
editing them Unfortunately, when wc concern ourselves with the 
affairs of the people of to-day, as is just now the fashion, we are too 
much taken up with what they and their pleasures ought to be, to 
try to find out what they really arc We mav not, but the men 
who come after us will regret that the present age could boast of but 
one Dickens, one Anstey Posterity may feel about Penny Gaffs 
and similar places of amusement much as we do now about the 
mysteries and moralities, when we wish there had been shorthand 
reporters in every audience 

At the first Penny Gaff to which I came m the London Hoad, 
there was the usual crowd of working people and unemployed who 
are soon to be civilized and elevated to a private theatricals standard 
by Beaumont trustees, and according to Mr Besant, but who as yet 
have not risen above the Penny Gaft level Talking to them from 
steps that served as a platform was a Mephistophcles, who, like Mr 
Irving, had borrowed the red dress, cock's feather, and sword from 
the puppet costumer, and, unlike him, but perhaps more sensibly, 
had retained the moustache and forked beard of the operatic Mephisto 
As m the old drama, Mephistophcles laid a wager in* the Court of 
Heaven before the real play began, so his Penny Gaff successor 
bargained with the people before the curtain was drawn “ What'll 
you see insoide, gen’lemcn ? " he cried, “ people suspended m mid¬ 
air 1 Yes, gen'lemen At other places a guinea's charged, and 
people's wisibly suppoited by one stick But 'ere all sticks is taken 
away and I’m only chargin' you a pinny We don’t ask a 
shillin', gen'lemen, but only a pinny What I promises outsoide, 
I performs m My show is sciomtifik and respectable, and a tesi 
minutes’ respectable and sciomtifik show's better’n a hour's rot, 
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which is all you gets m some of your guinea theatres Your own 
consciences 'll piompt you to recommen' my show* ” 

I give his patter, since it points out what he considered to be the 
principal feature of his performance It misled me , I thought the 
Mcphistopheles costume a mere accident But that it was not was 
demonstrated by the play This, to students of the history of the 
Faust legend, is not without its significance A shoit account of it, 
therefore, will not be out of place The first scene represented a 
room that might have been a study, and m which Faust m duty 
blue and white satm stood alone 

“ I loves a statute,” he began, going on with a disregard to periods, 
commas, and semicolons peculiar to Penny Gaff delivery, “ this 
love 'ants me day’n night wats to be dun I knows I onst made 
a compac’ with the Demon of Darkness by my German studies I’avc 
learned to summoii 'im lords of bugs and flies I summons you '' 

Mephistophcles—but such an abject Mephistopheles 1 —with arms 
folded, and stooping because he was too tall to fit into the stage, 
appeared m the doorway 

"Wouldst 'elp me give life to the statute? '' ened the modern Taust 

“ I wouldst,” was the answer “ Take this ring put it on 'cr 
finger it'll give life to the statute but until I gets it back you're 
mine 1" and he vanished, and in less time than I can wnte it the 
statute stood in his place 

This change, together with the series of transformations that 
followed, was managed by the well-known airangement of mirrors 
popular a few years ago among the Houdms of the time I mention 
the fact, trivial as it may seem, because to these transformations 
and the apparition of a boy, suspended m mid-air without wmblt 
supporty that served as after-piece, the actors looked for the success 
of their performance, of which the words of the play were the least 
important part But the Devil, and consequently Faust, were au 
excellent excuse for magical interference 

When the statute —a large woman enveloped m many sheets— 
first appeared, her light hand was extended, the first finger, thanks 
to the sculptor's forethought, pointing upward On it the ring was 
put without difficulty Belvedercr—for so Faust m an aside told us 
he had named her—opened her eyes, winked several times, looked 
about her, discoveied the ring, admired it, played with it, held it up 
to the light 

“ Be mine, Belvederer 1 '' said Faust 

Belvederer shook her head The magic ring had given her life, but 
not the power of speech The plot now thickened This obstinate, 
passionless statute refused to give him, not only her love, but the 
Demon's rmg The latter she quietly pocketed, and at once disap¬ 
peared 
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The Demon of Darkness returned immediately to claim his 
property He had only lent it, it seemed, that he might have the 
speedy pleasure of asking for it again There followed several 
scenes m which Faust dcclaied his passion, and begged for the 
ring, Belvederer continuing as indifferent to his prayers as an 
implacable Aphrodite At last Faust gave up all hope 

“I’m lost 1 " he snnounccd, <f I can’t get back the ling the 
Demon of Darkness '11 soon he 'ere the Demon of Darkness is 
'ere Demon of Darkness gimme back my freedom " 

“ No 1 " shrieked the Demon, led calcium lights suddenly envelop* 
ing them both in a hellish glare, “ the Hour 'as comc’n thou hart 
mihe >" 

Perhaps, for the same reason that only an Englishman knows 
America as it is, so only an American hears t/u English as she is 
spoke To believe modern Englishmen and Daily News leader- 
writers, mitated by Atlantic Monthly articles, stones of the mis¬ 
placed letter h arc as purely mythical as the talcs ot gods and 
goddesses, equally misunderstood by comparative mythologists 
Still, I cannot think my American ear was wholly responsible for 
the recklessness of the Demon of Daikness where that letter was 
concerned, nor for the fact that he was the only man I have ever 
heard misplace his v's and w’s in true Cockney fashion 

“ Everything in this world," says Mr Sliaudj, ci is big with jest, 
and has wit m it and instruction too—if we can but find it out" 
I had found the jest for myself bettei than Faust could have dis¬ 
covered it foi me But he now pointed out the instruction where 
I should least have expected it “ Ladies and gen’lemen," he said, 
walking up to the footlights, “ let me be a varum’ and let all 'ere 
see as they 'as nothin' to do with lood vomeu vluch they’ve brought 
me to the Demon of Darkness and destruction*" lie was translating 
Mr* Irving's moral a9 he understood it, though, his troubles being 
the result of having to do with a statute, it did not seem appropriate 
The final scene was bewildering It showed a woman m white 
drapery reaching to her ankles, and displaying a broad expanse of 
heavy laced black boots, and two children seemingly hung on the 
yall They waved their arms as if trying to swim through the air, 
and it may be they were modelled on the flight of angels at the 
Lyceum, and had come for the statute Or, perhaps, like many 
another thing of beauty, the scene had no particular meaning, and 
was merely a concession to the aesthetic tastes of the audience 
However that may be, it was a great success, and the curtain went 
down m the midst of universal applause 

I should be the first to think a mountain had been made of a 
molehill, were my assertion that the Faust legend has been taken 
back by the people based upon one visit to a Penny Gaff The per- 
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formauce I hare just described was but one of many I have already 
seen In its utter but unconscious senselessness it is a fair type of 
the class to which it belongs There is not space, even did I think 
it desirable, to analyze the others in detail, but a few words will be 
sufficient to show how truly it may be said that Faust has again 
become a popular character The very evening I saw the scientific 
and respectable show, I went to a second Penny Gaft in the New Cut 
Here was another red Mephistophelcs, this time figuring as a Storm 
Fiend, and another Margaret, who masqueraded as the fair Hevaleen, 
a fine figure of a woman, as Joe Gargcry would say, in shabby 
satm and paste jewels The play, if play it can be called, was 
another distorted reflection of the Lyceum “ Faust ” Again tfiere 
was the compact between the demon and the man who had learned 
to summon him, of which the immediate object was that the latter 
might gam Ilevaleen’s love, and the end, the triumph of the demon 
over his victim both disappearing to a hell of red calcium lights 
And again the magic mnror was looked to for the strongest effects 
of the tragedy 

But it was in York that I felt most keenly the degradation of a 
story made great by the ternble reality of the belief that gave birth 
to it, by the poetry of Marlowe and Goethe, made beautiful by 
Gounod’s music and Mr Irving’s stage pictures The principal attrac¬ 
tion of York Martinmas Fair this year w is, to judge by the number 
oi its patrons, Wall’s Phantasmagoria Without, on the great gilded 
walls, was an announcement of “ ghosts, visions, and vampires , ” 
within was a performance of “ Faust,’’ pathetic m its absurdity to all 
who have read the poem and heard the opera The performers 
were more faithful to their Lyceum model than Penny Gaff actors, 
though they, too, sought to impress then audience by the spectres of 
the mirror, and though they had borrowed from the libretto It 
was not only that the Mephistophelcs was, m his own way, as fcon- 
scientious as Mr Divey in his imitation of Mr Irving There was 
an unmistakable effort to reproduce Lyceum scenes Faust was in 
the first act transformed from an old to a young man , Margaret—but 
a Margaret whose hair was short and crimped and parted on one 
side, md who wore flat silver earrings—had her spinning-wheeh, 
Martha appeared m + he garden scene But the meaning was still 
as vague as in the London Road and New Cut versions There was 
a suggestion of rivalry between Faust and Siebel, who on this stage 
became as prominent as m the opera When the latter placed his 
flowers on the spinning-wheel, Mephistophelcs brought the jewels, 
remarking, "Vegetable against mineral, I backs the minerals every 
time ” But immediately the scene changed, Faust declared his hour 
had come, and Mephistopheles carried him off m the inevitable red 
light To me, knowing as I did upon what the play was based, it 
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was quite unintelligible That it was equally so to many of the 
lookers-on, who had never heard of Goethe, Gounod, or Mr Irving, 
I was fortunate enough to learn A woman, sitting next to me, who 
had already seen the performance, and whose interest inspired her to 
friendliness, explained the plot, or rather her interpretation of it 
The aged Faust, to whom Margaret in the vision kissed her hand, was 
Margaret's father, the young Faust was her husband, Siebel was 
her " young man, '* Mcphistoplieles—" him they reckons to be the 
red devil "—was trying to get her for himself with the jewels ! The 
faith of the masses has indeed changed since the days when this 
same demon robbed the Bishop of Salzburg's cellars, fooled the Pope, 
and gave substance to the spirits of the dead The men of the six¬ 
teenth century would have scorned such a devil As Helena left but 
her robe and veil with Faust, so of the old Mephistopheles only his 
costume and name remain with the people 

This arrangement of " Faust" is not peculiar to Wall's Phantas¬ 
magoria In Durham, at a country theatre, where the seats, as m 
York, were threepence, I saw it performed by an entirely different 
company of actors But on this occasion the magic mirror was 
dispensed with It was as a slight compensation, I suppose, that 
the plot was more elaborated, and Mephistopheles, as m the old 
puppet-shows, relieved the serious action by throwmg squibs and 
playing jokes The rivalry between Faust and Siebel was more 
fully emphasized To get the latter out of the way, Mephistopheles 
now turned him into a tree, now dropped him in a well The result 
was also less vaguely set forth Siebel wished to run away with 
Margaiet, Mephistopheles interfered to such good purpose that Faust 
captured Margaret while Siebel took Martha by mistake However, 
to the audience it may have seemed that he had the best of it, for 
another fuendly neighbour explained to me that Margaret was 
Martha's mother, as indeed, icasomng from appearances, she might 
well have been The performers belonged to a cheap burlesque 
company But they were thoroughly in earnest m the love scenes 
and the tragic parts Here they had no thought of burlesquing, 
and for this very reason the parody was more complete than at Mr 
Toole's Theatre Old habits are strong, and even in the garden 
Miss Bose Ldwm and her fellow actors burst into comic song To * 
them it was as little out of place m tragedy as to the men of the 
Middle Ages was joculai blasphemy in the miracle plays The old 
"Faust" drama of the puppet stage had its share of comedy 
Though people no longer laughed at the devil in real life, they could 
treat him as a clown m the theatre The comedy with them only 
intensified the tragedy But in the Durham " Faust" the concert- 
hall fun could but lower the already sadly degraded legend 

That the mutilated story of Faust is as wide-spread as was its 
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great original is more than probable Penny Gaffa have a dozen 
audiences every night. Wall’s Phantasmagoria travels from one end 
of England to the other When it went from York it was on its 
wav to the great fair m Hull, and so, through North and South 
Country and Midlands, it carries its ghosts, visions, and vampires * 
The deductions to be made from the study of this modern popular 
dramatization of “ Faust ” are negative and not positive, but they are 
on that account none the less important The old legend is logical 
in its folly, given its premises, its conclusions are inevitable Its 
latest interpretation is not even illogical, it is as utteily senseless m * 
the beginning as in the end If the former be a proof of the belief 
of the sixteenth century m a personal devil and his powei to %ork 
miracles, the Utter shows that this belief exists no longer It shows, 
moreover, that though the legends that spring from the people are 
honest rellections of their thoughts, feelings, and beliefs, and there¬ 
fore often of more rclativt importance than the artificial productions 
of educated men, on the other hand the people, in borrowing themes, 
which they do not understand, from the educated classes, are almost 
sure to lower them both m spirit and form The fall of Dr Faust us 
is a cunous instance of this, since he originally rose fiom the people 
I3ut they have long since forgotten him as he w is represented on 
their stage and in then literature, and the modern conception of 
his chaiactcr is beyond then mental grasp When they first told the 
story it was real to them, and the very sincerity of the faith upon 
which it was founded gave it dignity and vitality, so that, despite 
its childishness of foim and expression, it could inspire a Goethe, 
now, when they attempt to tell it again, they cannot impart to it the 
least semblance of reality, and the Demon of Darkness and the Storm 
Fiend are the result 

The devil of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries survives but 
as a spiritual agent, and among those who believe m him in this 
capacity there is a tendency to think “ the devil not so black as 
they used to paint him, nor hell so hot as the people say ” When 
supernatural beings were constantly appearing m visible form it was 
not difficult to accept the personality of purely symbolical chaiacters 
Vices and Virtues could talk and laugh in the moralities, and the 
^lesson they were intended to teach was understood without difficulty 
But we have changed all that Nowadays allegory has lost some¬ 
thing of its old realistic force, and, if human shape be given to angels 
and devils m tale or diama, the improbability is so gieat that even 
the moral their actions are intended to convey is missed by the un¬ 
initiated The Penny Gaff and the Phantasmagoria actors had 
without doubt been to the Lyceum There they grasped the fact of 

* Since writing this I have seen the same version given in the World’s l f air, held m 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington 
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the compact between Faust and Mephistopheles They saw that 
upon it, though how they could not understand, depended the scenes 
between Faust and Margaret But the principal lesson they learned 
was that strange spectres and red lights are indispensable when the 
dei il walks upon earth Many intelligent critics m the stalls have 
thought Mr Irving’s “ Faust ” but a higher development of Drury 
Lane spectacle It is not therefore strange th it, looked at from the 
galleiy, flames and apparitions seemed the chief end of the play On 
the Penny Gaff stage they have become so without disguise Mr 
living advertises the “ 'Witches’ Kitchen,” his present chief spectacular 
attraction, in the papcis His humble imitators should not bo taken 
to task for themselves announcing their marvels from doorsteps, 
this being their only method of advertisement It is natural that to 
the audience, in turn, these marvels seem the only reason for the 
performance, which is consequently measured by then merits It is 
true that the managers Of mysteries, moralities, and marionettes 
appealed to their patrons by elaborate scenery and many squibs On 
the puppet stage and m the chap-books, every few minutes and pages 
it “ thundered and lightened as if the w orld had been at an end ” 
But scenery and squibs were m keeping with the play Now the 
play is m keeping with squibs and spectres Characters and dialogue 
are received as wonders bearing no more meaning or applicability to 
everyday life than the glare of the calcium lights 01 the reflections 
from the mirrors Not Faust, but his distorted shadow, has been 
restored to the people 


Elizabeth Robins Plnnell 
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F ROM different quarters, two opposite complaints are brought 
against the Church of England of her insisting on too 
rigid a uniformity, and of her admitting too wide a latitude, 
of doctnnal belief and ritual usage The facts on which these 
charges respectively rest, though seemingly incompatible, arc 
really related as cause and effect The articles, the creeds, the 
services, to which assent is required, contain many hundreds of 
propositions unverifiable m experience, and precariously inferred 
from inconclusive texts, propositions dealing with matters so abstruse 
and transcendent that concurrent acceptance of them by even 
a hundred persons would be possible only by giving them no 
thought The enormous demand may not be too much for de¬ 
pendent natures accustomed to take things on trust, but less 
docile minds, that are under a necessity of seeing for themselves, 
rise against it, and either put their own meaning into the words 
before agreeing to them, or shelter themselves by some mtntal 
reservation The very tightness of the bond provokes the effort 
and the ingenuities of relaxation The literal sense of a formulary 
once abandoned, the possible substitutes deviate m all directions, a 
slight swerve this way or that, given at the outset to some inde¬ 
terminate conception, will carry it home to a rationalistic, or a 
spiritual, or a sacramentanan result Hence the homogeneous stratum 
of passive acquiescence is intersected and modified by veins of active 
thought, injected and crossing at various angles, with the practical 
effect of dividing the whole mass into sections, specimens from 
which no one could suspect of being all quarried from the same bed 
It is a highly significant fact that this issue, which attests the failure 
v of uniformity, is by no means regarded as a scandal, except in the 
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polemic of party with party, but is appealed to by eulogistic ob¬ 
servers in evidence of the singular moderation of the Church, and the 
large scope of theological freedom provided for her members Where 
else, it is asked, do you find an ecclesiastical body whose communion 
extends from the borders of Romanism to the “ reasonable ” gospel 
of Locke and TiUotson ? 

A Church which aims at uniformity and arrives at an exceptional 
range of variation, cannot well be either blamed or praised for both at 
once Whichever be right, their co-existcnce is wrong Nor is it 
doubtful on which side the surrender must take place The tendency 
of modern feeling in favour of religious union is becoming too strong 
for the frail tissue of doctrinal distinctions Every loyal Churchman 
finds a generous joy in receiving his communion fiom the hand alike of 
a Liddon, a Bickersteth, or a Jowett, and, in pleading for his Church, 
delights to point to the broad fling of its Peter’s net, that brings to 
land great fishes and small of many kinds, and “for all there aic so 
many, yet is the net not broken ” And so great is the aversion to 
enforce the rules of uniformity, that no bishop, if he can help it, 
will set the law m motion against an alleged offender in rite or 
doctrine, and that in every suit which cannot be escaped the public 
sympathy is always with the accused, be he charged with a sacerdotal 
posture or an heretical doubt That this set of the tide m favour of 
comprehension is final will hardly be disputed And if so, the 
necessity is urgent of relieving the facts and feeling of the actual 
Church of England from prohibition and condemnation by her own law, 
for while the Acts of Uniformity remain, the work of the Church will 
be honeycombed by the canker of unveracity and self-sophistication 

But if Churchmen feel a generous pride in sheltering within their 
communion the contrasted apostolates of Simeon and Venn, of Pusey 
and Keblc, of Robertson and Stanley, they are ready for a yet more 
capacious hospitality These differences within thfeir sauctuary con¬ 
tain m principle, and exceed in degree, the characteristics which sever 
.the Nonconformist Christians from them and from each other Be 
Thar scat and sphere of action internal or external, all these varia¬ 
tions are the reproduction of an ancient and undying conflict between 
the priest and the prophet—between the minister of helps that carry 
men to God, and the organ of God’s own spirit seeking and claiming 
men, the mediating agent that can cleanse the hindrances away, and 
the immediate flash and voice of conversion piercing the soul Depen¬ 
dent minds that rest on outward authority, spiritual minds that meet 
divine things m and around their own consciousness, divide between 
them the chief varieties of ritual and devotion the Anglicans con¬ 
sulting most, it may be, for the wants of the former, the Puritans 
addressing themselves rather to the experience of the latter, and 
bringing the inward witness of religion to its ultimate isolation m 
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the Society of Fiicnds If the varying lines of thought can be 
follow ed without breach of fellowship within the Church of England, 
they can be followed beyond, and to claim communion with Wilber- 
force and Newton, while refusing it with Chalmers and Guthne, to 
own it with I jaw and Fletcher, while disclaiming it with Robert Hall 
and Elizabeth Fry, to aflirm it with Patteson, and deny it with 
Livingstone, is possible only by arbitrary tuflmg with a sacred 
bond 

Here, then, arc two indications of unsoundness m the present 
position of the Church of England The practical feeling of hei 
members, that their party distinctions arc no breach of unity, and 
even attune her message better to different minds, attests the 
collapse of her fundamental insistency on uniformity it is the 
protest of her experience against her theory At the same time, 
this practical feeling, so strong against schism witlun, rests content 
with alienation from corresponding diversities without, and looks 
down upon them as on the factions of a foreign land An institution 
with two such weaknesses is m a state of unstable equihbiium, and 
needs readjustment with picsent icalitics It retains in its consti¬ 
tution, it embodies m its olhets of worship, the assumption, long 
falsified by facts, that it is the soic organ of the n ition's lcligious 
life, and takes no notice of the nearly equal multitude of English 
Christians beyond its fold, unless it be in the Litany agaiust “ false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism," or the collect for “preservation from 
false apostles " Is it suiprising that this pretension, natuial enough 
in an age when no one dreamt of a plurality of Christian com¬ 
munions, should now, in the face of modern facts, be found irritating 
and arrogant ? It was never meant as a wrong, but has come to 
have all the effect of a wrong In that chaiacter it has worked 
itself into a hurtful power in the State, for it has established an 
alliance between the earnest Nonconformists of the “ Liberation 
Society ” and the political Radicals, religious and non-religious, for 
the denationalization of the Church and the alienation of its endow¬ 
ment In strong deprecation of so drastic a measure, another 
mode of dealing with the problem was suggested last June and July in 
the pages of this Rlview by the Rev Sir George W Cox and myself 
Wide discussion and long reflection have so enlarged the contour 
of that first sketch, and filled it in with definite contents, that m 
presenting it afresh nothing need be lepeated, and against the chief 
criticisms it has received It will plead its own cause by exposition 
alone without polemic of mine 

In some important respects the Earl of Selborne’s admirable “De¬ 
fence of the Church of England ” alters the whole aspect of the eccle¬ 
siastical problem He makes it clear, by historical evidence, that the 
Church endowment, including tithes, arose, as much as any rent- 
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charge bequeathed last year, by voluntary gift, and preceded all laws 
required for its protection, so that it stands upon the same footing 
with the income of Dissenters’ trusts The Parliamentary grant 
made by the Church Buildings Acts of 1817 and 1824 were 
altogether exceptional, and to these—the impression of which I 
well remember—we owe perhaps the prevailing Nonconformist belief 
that the ecclesiastical revenues are furnished, first or last, from the 
public exchequer It is further shown that the civil power, in 
undertaking to adopt and administer certain pre existing ecclesi¬ 
astical laws, did not select for favour the Cliuuh which it thus 
“ established,” inasmuch as there was but one in existence, to which 
all alike belonged By a careful and complete record oi the 
constitutional giowtli of the English spiritual orgauiz ition, Lord 
Sclborne furnishes an historical defence of the Cliuuh perfect for 
nearly a thousand years of her development And if hei position 
in these latter days had no moie reasonable assailants to meet than 
the “ Liberationists,” wc might well say that he had made her 
secure, for their attack is decisively repelled But the vindication 
of her past is not enough to equip her for her future Living on 
into altered lelations, and pressed by the exigencies ol a highly 
complex society, her constitution no longer works smoothly with the 
modem environment, but encounters many a disabling jai The 
tone that befitted her as the sole herald of Christ to this nation is 
out of character with the many-voiced religion of our time, and 
sounds too stately for private folks unused to pray with trumpet 
tongue The quiet assumption that her spiritual fold is co extensive 
with the civil existence of our people, that she has no partners m 
her watch over them, that they arc all due to her temples and as 
much bound to believe her creed as to obey the laws, is an 
untenable survival of a social condition long obsolete So far as 
appears, Lord Selborne finds nothing in this attitude that needs 

t ifencc Having justified it in the past, he leaves it as it is, and 

akes no abatement from the claim of uniformity Having swept 
fiom the held the assailants immediately threatening, he retires 
without noticing the unguarded exposures and internal insecurities 
which tempted their attack and still lemain 

It would bo difficult to cite a more surprising triumph of fai f h 
over fact than the expectation prevalent among the clergy, that by 
faithfulness and patience they can recall all wanderers, piece together 
again the shattered ? egula fodei, tire out the whims of Nonconformity, 
and bring the whole nation back into their Church No doubt, the 
personal devotedness and Christian graces of a vast spiritual army 
may make great conquests, which might be conclusive if it had these 
advantages all to itself, and that the neglected wastes of aland 
should be so reclaimed would be a pure joy to every good man 
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But the level of ministerial character and service, as of zeal in the 
people, is little likely*to nse in one religious class while sinking in 
all others, the moral upheaval, wrought by large and long-gathering 
forces, alfects the whole area together, and leaves its parts related 
as before Besides, the causes of Nonconformity are not personal 
antipathies and humours, but grave and reasoned convictions deeply 
anchored m the conscience and kept steadfast by many a subsidiary 
hold on the immovable breakwaters of memory and reverence Are 
these causes tiansient’ Does the debate between the single and 
the triple rank of clerical orders show, after so many centuries, the 
least sign of weanug out’ If Robinson and Cromwell were to visit 
the world again, would they find their " Independency ” tired of its 
longevity’ Has not the Eucharistic controversy which divided the 
Reformers reasserted its power in the dissensions of our own time ’ 
How long do you require such phenomena to last before you will 
admit them to have a root which you cannot pluck up ’ Or perhaps 
Dissent is an English perversity, and its causes are only local Has 
then the Anglican ecclesiastical type spoken so persuasively to the 
universal Christian consciousness, that only our insular captiousness 
gives any place for other forms’ On the contrary, while com¬ 
munions of the Continental Reformation spread over every land 
which the Papacy lost, and then crossed over to evangelize the 
western world, Anglicanism could not plant itself even in Scotland, 
and in foreign lands remained ever an exotic carried everywhere 
by missionaries in charge of it and colonists that loved it, tew 
habitable places are out of 1 each of its voice , but from its isolated 
stations and its groups of English worshippers, it has not burst foith 
beyond its native bounds and evinced, like the Geneva gospel, a 
diffusive and world-subduing power 

In the face of this experience, the hope of e elusive survival for 
the present Church of England has little to support it but a predis¬ 
posing faith Measure also the “ mountain ” whicn this faith has 
to “ remove, ” for to cast Nonconformity “ into the sea ” is a 
gigantic feat There are 13^ millions of Church of England people 
m this country in order to draw all Christian worshippers into 
their fellowship they will have to absorb 12 J millions of religious 
exiles, and to shut up, or episcopally consecrate, upwards of 
13,000 Wesleyan chapels, 2,600 Independent, 2,200 Baptist, and 
many other minor sets, and to deal with their attendant endow¬ 
ments, schools, and colleges You keep in existence the great cause 
which has created these things, by what reversal of its action do 
you expect to destroy them ? The hope that the Scotch may all turn 


Brelatist, and the Irish peasantry Methodists, and the French 
fakers, is not more chimerical both perhaps to be realized about 

the d' C rcturn *k e Ten Tribes 

ments of this kmd, founded on rules of probability, appeal 
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■with sufficient effect to practical men, and to them was addressed 
the historical evidence adduced in my former paper, that the aim at 
uniformity in theological doctrine was invariably baffled, and that 
latitude for varieties was a prime essential to religious unity I am 
aware, however, that reasoning from experience is inoperative against 
the a prion assumptions of the dogmatic theologian, and that the 
historical plea may be met by his reply, “ We may hitheito have 
been always at theological variance, but uniformity is divinely pro¬ 
vided for, and has to be , and therefore it will be, and here it is, if 
you will only take it ” It is as the assured possessor of a divine 
revelation, or a divine institute, that the speaker feels authorized to 
answer thus with that faultless model before him, he cau test the 
defective conceptions of other men, and see how far down they lie, 
as the human inevitably must, below the superhuman Strauge that 
the guides of the world should lose then way by such self-deception' 
Doubtless, a divine communication must tell what in itself is 
purely true and good, and the spirits, if such there be, into which 
it thus passes, must, in regard to it, be m perfect unison But when 
committed to us men as its custodians, it enters finite conditions, and 
incurs all the liabilities of a fallible nature, shrinking with the con¬ 
traction, finding room with the expansion, of the capacities it 
occupies And the richer and ampler its contents may be, as befits 
the infinite pouring into the finite, so much the larger and the 
more certain must be the scope for variation, according to the 
dimensions of the souls it seeks, and the giowtb of thought through 
successive ages With resouices for meeting the soul m all its 
possibilities, it will come into contact, as history unfolds, now with 
this susceptibility, now with that, though still reserving its plenitude 
till “ we all come to the perfect man, to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ ” 

Moreover, in an historical revelation it is onlv the primalv move¬ 
ment that cau complete itself by immediate descent of Divine into 
, human thought All ulterior transmission must be through the 
i. vehicle of language, whethei oral between co-present men, or written 
^for delivery from age to age For us, all the gift of God m 
Christ is conveyed to our comprehension through the Scriptures, 
from the study and comparison of which it has to be gathered 
by rational analysis and combination In this process we arc at 
the mercy of our own finite faculties, and cannot escape their 
liabilities to err, and the results which emerge have no higher 
certainty than may attach to human inference and interpretation 
When of two equally competent students one finds, in the records of 
the Primitive Church, a hierarchy of spiritual officers, and the other 
an equality, the tenure of their respective convictions is exactly the 
same, and for a decisive verification they must wait for further evi¬ 
dence Each interpreter must feel a full personal assurance of 
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having hold of a revealed intent, but neither has anv warrant for 
disparaging the corresponding assurance m the other, and saying “ I 
have the mmd of Chust, you have only your own ” To justify 
such an attitude it would be needful, not only for the objective 
matter on which thought is directed, to be divine, but for the 
thinker’s own procedure to be also divine In other words, before 
you speak thus, you must have, or be, an infallible interpreter 
Short of this, there is no foundation for any exclusive claim of 
divine authority on behalf of any one body of Christian institutes 
and doctrines as against others, and no title to denounce them as 
heresy or apostasv The demeanour of assured u orthodoxy ” 
towards u the heterodox,” of the “ catholic ” towards the “ excom¬ 
municate,” is without excuse The temper which it betrays has its 
root in intelicctu d illusion, and its fruit m moral arrogance 

Never is tins tendency more misplaced than when, as a supposed 
u inseparable accident ” of office, it infuses itself into a mmd else the 
congenial home of all Christian graces Nothing can sit less well on 
the excellent Bishop of Winchester than the air which his ecclesias¬ 
tical authority has recently obliged him to assume towards Canon 
Wilberforcc, and still more than the reasons he gives for prohibiting 
intercommunion with Dissenters The Anglican Church, he tells 
us, stands on a totally different level from any other community of 
Christians, being the res ipsisstma which Christ himself primitively 
instituted, and which is nowhere else to be found It is therefore 
unique, divine, the one visible body in organic union with the Head, 
whereas the Nonconformist organizations are mere human institu¬ 
tions, and can offer only what is m the gift of the members’ will The 
difference is that between Church and not-Church, and it is impossible 
foi the ministers of the former to have ecclesiastical fellowship with 
those of the latter This, the bishop says, is the primary assumption 
on which his Church is founded But, as we have seen, it is also 
the principle on which the Presbyterian Church is founded, and it is 
valid, as an exclusive charter, either for both, or else for neither 
After what has been said it will be evident that Bishop and Presbyter 
must both of them step down from their oracular platform and 
discuss their difference humbly together, as a matter of historical 
criticism and scholarly exegesis 

A second principle which the Bishop finds at the base of his 
Church is this—that the divine institution, being in contact with 
“ human elements,” has not been preserved, throughout its transmis¬ 
sion, free from error, but “ has run into excessive and unhealthy 
growths,” needing the Reformation to “ prune ” and restore its 
purity, and m England this was done with such discriminative 
wisdom as to reproduce exactly the primitive model It is plain that 
the human liabilities let m by this second principle destroy the divine 
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guarantee claimed in the first If, in one age, the custodians of the 
Church can misconstrue its functions, and claim what does not belong 
to it, what is to secure us against its having gone wrong in another, 
the " human elements ” being never absent" 

Why is it not as competent for the Presbyterian to treat Episcopacy 
as an “ unhealthy growth/’ as for the Bishop to apply the “ prun¬ 
ing ’’ knife to transubstantiation ? If at the Reformation the human 
faculties rediscovered and re-erccted the pure Church, had they 
nothing to do with its first organization and growth ? Had they one 
whit less or more concern with the creation of one type of Christian 
community than of another ? In whatever sense one of these is a 
“ human institution,” m the same sense is every other They arc 
all of them products of different human judgments upon the same 
data m whatever sense one of them is formed in realization of a 
divine model, in the same sense is every other, and for any one to 
plant itself at a supernatural elevation above the rest, is not less out 
of place than for one decipherer of a fragmentary or ambiguous 
inscription to assume papal airs towards differing fellow-interpreters 
This common tenure of all our \arying beliefs, that they are simply 
so many human interpolations of divine things, you can no more 
escape than you can jump off your own shadow The more wc learn 
to live together humbly and trustingly on these terms, each follow¬ 
ing out Ins own sanctities with the least possible chafing against 
those of others, the sooner shall we find the secret byways by which 
these sanctities all run into each otliei, so as to carry us past the 
subtleties of churches to the very mind of Christ 

The subjective chaiaeter of an individual’s theological judg¬ 
ments, and their consequent precanousness, is seldom denied But, 
from the stress laid on the continuity and concurrent acceptance 
of the same beliefs, it seems to be imagined that some escape is 
afforded from infirmity to-day by its persistence to morrow, and from 
aberration m each by assent m a crowd This is intelligible in the 
Romanist, who assumes a supernatural guidance of every oecumenical 
council by the Holy Spirit, it only needs to be rendered credible 
by adequate evidence In the absence of this, and under 4 the 
admission of " unhealthy growths ” and impaired (f purity,” it is 
obvious that nothing is gamed in security for truth, but only m scale 
of voting power, by removing the issue from the private chamber to 
the public assembly In the consensus ecclesiasticus the appeal only 
passes from an individual to a multiform fallibility, which is apt to 
be a more dangerous force, m proportion as a cumulative wave of 
prejudice and passion dritbn by a sweeping Zeitgeist is more formid¬ 
able than the ripples of individual ldiosyneraey 

To one who looks on every partial variety of Christian faith as 
secreting within it some living seed of truth and good, the history of the 
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Church presents no more humiliating descent than from the sublime 
idea of u Catholicity "—the universal uplooking and uplifting of 
regenerate humanity to God—to the actual process by which the 
contents of the word “ Catholic " have been determined To the 
thought itself pure expression was given by the well-known rule, “ Ut 
id tenesmus quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum 
est ”* Yet, in the application, the ubique excludes the whole Eastern 
Church and the dominions of the Goths, the semper blots out the 
two infant centuries of Christendom, ere it had yet passed beyond 
the rtov SbjSsKa avoaToXwv , and its ab omnibus flings into the 

outer darkness innumerable swarms of excommunicants—Donatists, 
Arians, Monophysites, Albigcnses, Hussites—down to the miscellaneous 
host through which the lleformation has re evangelized the old world 
and created the new This narrowed “ universality," gained by the 
arts of party conflict, is all the “ orbis terrarum ” to which Rome 
appeals Thus, by a perverse contradiction, the term Catholic obtains 
definition of its contents by a perpetual expulsion of minorities, each 
in turn, as it arises, driven away with the brand of anathema, and 
the Church’s Unity is the residual product of a ceaseless consecration 
of antipathies expended upon an ever-fresh batch of outcasts ThL 
process, Baxter would sav, is a continuous “ robbing Christ of some 
portion of his flock ” The catholicity thus formed is a cumulus 
of execrations, and its Church is built of “ stones of stumbling and 
rocks of offence " 

The time has come to throw open mmd and heart to a truer 
catholicity than this—to one which shall be inclusive instead of ex¬ 
clusive , which shall find its sanctuary brighter and warmer for the 
new lights of thought and waves of feeling that flow into it, and 
shall rejoice to sec some unawakened portion of our people caught up 
by an unlooked-for inrush of the " Spirit that bloweth where it 
listetli," and plunged into a new baptism of conversion, and shall 
be able to welcome the movement as a gam of fresh territory to the 
kingdom of Christ 

“ Unity " is tht ~ecret soul of both these catholicities, perverted, 
m the “ exclusive," by the postulate of “ uniformity, ” perfected, in 
the “ inclusive," by the irresistible development of “ varieties ” The 
historical crisis m which Providence handed us over from the one to 
the other, and so deepened and widened our spiritual problem, was 
the Keformation period , which opened indeed in the sixteenth 
century, but has not even yet delivered all its contents It was 
easy to be uniform in rite and doctune, so long as the comparatively 
childish and passive mmd of our Chnstian^opulations was dependent 
on outward authority for a dictated theology repeated by rote and 
incorporated in habits, nor is it wonderful that such reverence as 
* VincenUtis "Commonitonum,” cap m 
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was congenial to that stage of character settled upon the system cn 
bloc, and forbade the slightest loosening of its solidity But when, 
later in the European day, that system fell under the intense focus 
of reflective reason or conscience, slowly climbing to its meridian, 
its cohesion yielded, the startling magnitude of its contents became 
apparent, and their many-sided aspects played with distributed power 
upon the quickened spirits of men The objective force of dogma is 
conservative, not creative it is the influence of a constant picture, 
looking at you with the same face, not of a living experience 
through which you pass, and it is sure to give way when a reaction 
upon it arises from enlarged self-consciousness and penetrating 
thought Hence, when the Reformation spread the Scriptures 
beneath the waking eye of Europe, the one overpowering impression 
everywhere left was of the inwardness of the religion of Christ, 
under the influence of which sacraments were cancelled or rc-mter- 
preted, and the mediating priest superseded, and doctrine centred 
on the relation of the redeemed soul to God The incongruity of 
the old “ uniformity ” superstition with this creative change long 
remained—nay, still remains—unrealized, and it went on trying its 
hand at all sorts of symbolical books, the multiplication and con¬ 
tradictions of which drew upon them the reproaches and derision of 
the Romanists, concentrated in Bossuet s “ Histoire des Variations 
des ligliscs Protestantes ” On the principle of the “ exclusive 
catholicity” demanding “uniformity,” the book is unanswerable 
The tiue reply is missed, till you resort to the “ inclusive cathohcitv,” 
and claim as a blessing what is thrown at you as a reproach 
“ You upbraid us with the ' variations of Protestants ? y Yes, we 
vary, and shall vary, so long as finite faculties can be m touch with 
only one part at a time of the infinite truth and beauty and good 
and the differences which you count against us are, in their very 
number, the best witnesses for us , showing at how many points the 
divine message finds contact with us, speaks to our thoughts, and 
throbs through our life ” 

The unity which is still possible, I do not say m spite of this 
variety, but as the pervading principle of this variety, is certainly 
not the same with the prior elimination of Dissent It is no longer a 
unity of opinion, it is now a unity of faith—* e , it is not a coinci¬ 
dence m the subjective judgments of a plurality of persons, but a 
direction of them all, in the absence of visible coincidence, upon the 
same infinite object, the centre of all that is holy, just, and true 
m itself and m every soul that owns them It is a consciousness 
that we “ know in part, and prophesy in part,” and that from the 
several stations of our geocentric position all our views of heavenly 
thwgs need a correction for parallax which we cannot make, and a 
faith that the seeming discordances of our trust and prayer feel their 
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way into tune as they ascend, and harmoniously meet in the All¬ 
perfect Presence which they seek Under these conditions, the 
different communions virtually say to one another, “We doubtless 
divide the tiuth among us, as it is given us, and as we severally need 
and can appropriate it—you, this part, and we, that This is a 
relation which admits of profound sympathy and the most beneficent 
co-operation But when one of the communions quits the level 
pavement of the common worship and mounts its lugh-altar steps, 
and says to the rest, “ You doubtless have each a part of the truth, 
much mixed, but we have the whole of it, quite pure ,” this is a 
self assertion of “ legitimacy,” a brandishing of the “ white flag,” 
which puts an end to every “ constitutional ” guarantee, and gives 
warning that the only choice is between deposition and absolutism 
What hope can ou have of coming to {in understanding with 
another when you begin by requiring entire suuondci on his part * 
In spite of some discoui aging sjmptoms, I caunot belnvt that the 
existing Church of England will consent to be the victim of such 
obscurantism And if she will take the only tenable gi mud, fOle- 
going her tacitly assumed patent of infallibility, and accepting her 
Protestant paiallclism with other Clmstiin communions in tins 
country, her difficulties mav oc removed, and a prospect opened to 
her of a real hegemony fai more dignified and f ir better secured 
than will ever be conceded to hei as the ecclesiastical lien of the 
Apostles 

The adjustments needed for this end have been long delayed In 
a certain thcoictic sense they wcie due at the .Restoration, foi 
then, more definitely than it any other date, was the crisis of the 
English struggle between the exclusive and the inclusive catholicity 
For upwards of 110 years the composite forces which made up the 
old leligious uniformity had lost their equilibrium, and been m 
strife together—always, howcvci, with a view to a continued 
ecclesiastical unity, though not the same unity as before The 
ideal of what the English Church should be was far from being 
identical in the different parties to the projected settlement The 
Anglicans wanted to save more from the past, the Puritans to 
lighten the sacred ark for its futme course by more freely throwing 
over its excessive burden of rite and dogma The quarrel was 
about the form which should he given to the one chui ch m England, 
and no one demanded liberty for tbe co-existence of several 
Whether there was ever, during that intense agitation of religious 
minds, any possible via media winch, had it only been found, might 
have realized the contemplated end, is very doubtful The influence 
of the continental divines and controversies, the conflicting 
tendencies of the Scotch and the English religious mind, the 
exasperation of ecclesiastical by political disaffection, combined to 
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produce irreconcilable fanaticisms and silence the counsels ol 
moderation At all events, the couise pursued on the return ot 
Charles II turned the scale, and by violently enforcing uniformity 
rendered it for ever impossible The powers of ecclesiastical cohesion 
were overstiamed , the pressure upon consciences was intolerable, 
the English Christendom was broken m pieces, and from that 
moment took its separate lines of development, and bespoke distinct 
centres of communion Had there been at the head of affairs in 
1662 a statesman of large and calm wisdom—a Sir Matthew Hale 
instead of a Clarendon—he might haie seen that the moment had 
arrived for substituting the inclusive Catholicism for the exclusive, 
and instead of repeating the criminal folly of persecuting exemplary 
citizens and trusted pastors of the people, might have allowed the 
English Christendom to organize itself upon its scpaiate axes, each 
traced from the same invisible Head, and supporting by their 
attraction similar spheres of realized righteousness Had this been 
done, we should long ago have had that best economy of spiritual 
energy in which each worshipper’s piety is brightest, because m its 
own natural home, and yet most open to fellow-feeling with the 
several comrades who, marching by conveigmg roads, meet him on 
the same battlefield against the hosts of sm and darkness Late thopgh 
it be for a duty so great and simple, nevertheless, if we “ have faith 
as a gram of mustard seed," it may yet be done We cannot, and 
we need not, dissolve or change our separate communions, or in any 
way weaken our loyalty to them But why not clustei them all 
together, as confederated members of a common country—a divine 
commonwealth, with plenty of human work claiming the heart and 
hand of all’ That is the puipose of the legislative measure which 
I now propose to explain and recommend 

To guard the reader against certain natural but erroneous precon¬ 
ceptions, I will first refer to some ends, often in favour with Church 
reformers, at which the present scheme does not aim 

Its object is not to “ liberalize " the existing Church of England, 
or widen the entrance to its ministry, by reducing its formularies to 
the expression of “ what is common to all Christians" Its sup¬ 
porters are aware how little congenial to the spirit of this age 
would be such an imitation of the attempts at “ comprehension ’ 
made by Tillotson and revived by Blackburne They have no faith 
in a latitudinarian neutrality and silence towards articles of belief, 
blended m many minds with the very essence of devotion, and 
therefore no desire to limit in any way the doctrinal and ritual 
terms which the members of & religious body may deem indispen¬ 
sable to their communion The proposed enactment does not 
prescribe any alteration m this respect True, it repeals the Acts 
of Umformity which at present define and enforce for the Established 
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Church the contents of its faith and the conditions of its worship 
But the legal control thus relinquished by the State is delivered into 
the hands of the Episcopal Church itself, which, in the exercise of 
new constitutional powers, may either retain its formularies as they 
arc or from tune to time modify them as may seem best Complete 
freedom, whether for conservation or for reform, is thus secured 
Hut, lest that freedom, m its early exercise, should unfairly press 
upon the existing clergy, it is provided that they shall not be bound 
to anything beyond the engagements into which they entered at 
their ordination By this course Parliament is not asked, as it was 
in the old ,f comprehension Bills," for the “ doctrinal legislation ” 
from which political men shrink, and for which, indeed, a House of 
Commons containing samples of all beliefs and non-beliefs is no fit 
assembly By discharging from the Statute-book the one great 
example of such legislation, the law-makeis’ aversion to it is finally 
satisfied They take leave of it for ever 

Again, it is not now proposed to throw preferment to benefices open 
to non-Episeopalians, or to confer a legal light upon either them or 
the clergy to occupy each other’s pulpits, irrespectively of the rules ot 
their own communions In these lespects the constitution of the 
Episcopal Church would remain exactly as it is, until its own rcpie 
sentative synod thought fit to change it In making this disclaimer, 
I retract a statement by both Sir George Cox and myself m our 
former papers, written when the principles of our plan had as yet not 
been completely worked out into detail 

Again, it is not proposed to disendow the Church, oi to divert its 
estates and revenues to purposes alien from their intended destination 
On the contrary, the mam design, in regard to temporalities, is to 
save the whole of that endowment for the united Christian culture of 
the English people, and in doing so to make no change in its mode 
of application except such as, on the legal principle of qy pres, the 
courts of justice constantly prescribe, in order to keep alive the 
essence of an old intent under new and unforeseen conditions The 
ancient donors (Saxon and Noiman) whose voluntary gifts instituted 
that endowment, lived and died in presence of one only Church as 
their total local Christendom, and could exercise no preference 
among its future and unsuspected differentiations, and no one can say 
how they would have been affected towards the several Reformation 
developments, had they lived on to experience them Their endow¬ 
ment then stands m an impartial relation to the religious grbwths of 
later times, and must be taken as conferred upon the entire Christen¬ 
dom of England and on that earlier estate, formed prior to the 
division of one communion into several, bodies of Puritan descent 
or character have as legitimate a claim as the Anglican That they 
were bauished from all participation m it, and otherwise treated as 
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outcasts, must, in this view, be regarded as a wrongful forfeiture, 
none the less, that they themselves, had they been m the ascendant, 
would probably have dealt out the same measure to the Anglicans 
This wrong the present scheme proposes, not indeed to repair, but 
simply to terminate, by now at last admitting the excluded to their 
just share The process is analogous to the removal of an attainder, 
and reversion of a sequestered estate 

This claim, however, applies to the endowment only during the 
period when the Church was regarded as co-extensive with the cation 
From the moment when, by the Act of Uniformity, it ceased to 
embrace the whole of the English Christendom, and identified itself 
exclusively with the Episcopalian branch of it, all gifts and bequests 
made to it, as so defined, must have been intended for it in its legal 
form, as distinguished from all varieties of Nonconformity Whatever 
increment the Church property has received by gift or bequest since 
1662, constitutes a special endowment of the Episcopal Church 

By this arrangement the position is made good, that no diversion 
is contemplated from the intended purpose of the ecclesiastical 
estate 

Once moic, it is not proposed to place the present Church of 
England, while still subject to the restrictions of the Acts of 
Uniformity, at the disposal, parish by parish, of popularly elected 
parochial boat ds, which shall have a voice in appointing the clergy, 
shall regulate the services, and control the building and the funds, 
and even, perhaps (as has been suggested), hand over the church 
1o any religious body that can contrive to get a majority of votes 
This method is founded on the supposed legal fiction (which Earl 
Selborne shows to have no existence) that every English subject is 
“ constitutionally ” a member of the Church of England If such a 
principle was ever known to the law, it either meant no more than 
that the church was open to any one who chose to seek its services, 
and the chuicliyard accessible for the burial of any deceased 
parishioner, or it was the expression of an enforced conformity, 
recognizing no man as a citizen unless he were a conforming 
Churchman In any case it has become, under present social con¬ 
ditions, such an empty unreality as to bring to certain rum any con¬ 
struction built upon it So long as the nation and the 
Church were co-extensive, the parochial organization naturally served 
for both civil and ecclesiastical purposes, the rates voted by the 
ratepayers went m part to secular uses— eg, to relieve the poor, m 
part, to ecclesiastical— eg, to repair and cleanse the church, to 
provide its furniture, to keep the churchyard, and those who sub¬ 
scribed the common fund had rightly the election of the church¬ 
warden to administer it But with the extension of Nonconformity 
arose resistance to the application of public rates to Church pur- 
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poses, and the compulsory lew of them ceased, and it is not easy 
to see with what justice those who have thrown, off the obligation 
can now be re instated m the corresponding power, not without 
enormous increase of its r^nge The parochial Nonconformists, 
haung washed their hands of their local ecclesiastical responsibilities, 
and procured legal recognition of their exemption, it is too late to 
invite them back again in ordci to oveipowcr the bond fide Church¬ 
men m the control of tlieir religious services and interior affairs It 
is difficult to conceive of a more flagrant and lmtatiug wrong than 
the drowning ol the habitual worshippers’ oico in legard to mattcis 
of such deep interest to them, by bringiug to the poll a mixed 
multitude, not only of Dissenteis, but of the non religious who have 
nothing to guide them but anti-clerical antipathies Having once 
entered on the poluv of severing the civil functions of the parochial 
area from the ecclesiastical, we must go through with it, and sui- 
render the administration of the offices and resources of its episcopal 
church to the real members, on whom the old local charges are 
already thrown 

The injustice of this parochial democracy has the less excuse on 
account of its obvious inefficiency So long as the Acts of Uniformity 
are left on the Statute book, and so long as ulvowsons and rights of 
presentation remain, the bishops, the churchwardens, the patrons arc 
bound by restrictions and invested with privileges which leave no 
appreciable latitude for change m the services, the personal appoint¬ 
ments, or the finances, not could any important proposal be made 
which did not trench on some existing light or obligation The 
favourite escape from this difficulty—viz, by appeal to the bishop— 
does not seem well-advised, for what can be more dangerous m itself 
and more embarrassing to him than to vest in him a dispensing poioei 
over the law which it is his office at once to obey and to administer ? 
To set loose a popular strain, pulling in all directions—this way in 
one parish, that way m another—upon an iron bound Church that 
cannot yield, can produce nothing but an angrv and fruitless expendi¬ 
ture of strength 

Eor these reasons, the proposed Bill freely surrenders the whole 
of the parish and district churches and chapels of ease to the 
Episcopalians, and provides for an entire separation of the 
ecclesiastical management from the functions of the parochial civil 
administration This will assimilate the smallest ecclesiastical area 
—the single church with its worshippers—to all the larger circles 
within which it is embraced, and m which there is no confusing 
mixture of secular with spiritual functions The whole series will 
be ecclesiastical The rector’s or vicar’s own real flock will constitute 
tho primary unit of the Episcopalian Church system A number of 
these will form the constituents of a rural deanery, and by referring 
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<?ach larger term, as it arises,* to a higher group, we arrive at the 
archdeaconry, the diocese, the province, each with its own represen¬ 
tative body, and all culminating in a general synod, with full powers 
to determine and modify at discretion the whole system of Church 
order and life 

Having cleared tlu proposals of the National Church Association 
from the cognate aims which they do not include, I proceed to their 
positive contents 

The first projected step m the plan of action, the prior condition of 
its ulterior and chief aim, shall be’descnbed by the Eail of Selborne, m 
spite of the easy indifference with which he dismisses it “ Disestab¬ 
lishment,” he says, ‘ without disendowment, a renunciation by the 
State of such powers of control as arc involved in Establishment, 
without a total or large seculanzation of the endowments of Church, 
is a measure which nobody now proposes, and which I therefore need 
not consider ” * The reason why “ nobody now proposes ” to separate 
disestablishment from disendowment is, that under the discipline of 
the Libeiation Society everybody has been taught, if not to fuse the 
two ideas into one mass, at least to couple them like chain-shot that 
must always fly together The popular Nonconformist conception of 
the Church of England as a State-created or State-selected and 
State endowed institution, set up by profane intrusion of secular 
power into spiritual relations, mixes up historical error and illusory 
theory into one huge prejudice, in which all accurate distinction is 
lost with the effect of misdirecting all practical effort at reform 
upou the sweeping project now struck down by Lord Selborne’s 
assault To him, doubtless, it is no unwelcome thing, at his point of 
view, to give the coup de grace, by an easy stroke at a single* neck, 
to both disestablishment and disendowment together, and to leave 
his beloved Anglican Church undisturbed in her lonely ascendency 
But those who find no wan ant for that ascendency cannot accept 
it as the sole surviving alternative, and on looking out for another 
may perhaps alight upon it by the discriminative act of approving 
disestablishment and rejecting disendowment This will become 
plain if we fix exactly the meaning of the chief words 

A Church is not established so long as the rules of its constitution 
and procedure are voluntary, framed, accepted, and administered by 
its members under stipulated sanctions The engagements involved 
in membership are simply matters of pi ivate contract 
* A Church becomes established whenever the rules of its constitu¬ 
tion and procedure—m other words, its ecclesiastical laws—are taken 
up into the civil law of a State, before the judicature of which 
alleged violations of them are brought as public offences, punishable by 
enacted penalties 

* “ Defence 4 of the Church of England," p 72 * 
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Where the Statute-book is thus enlarged by incorporating a body 
of ecclesiastical law, the judicial system for interpreting that law 
and trying alleged transgressions of it, is naturally composed m part 
of clerical, m part of lay persons who have made a special study of 
this branch of law The tribunals for causes ecclesiastical, which, 
under a purely voluntary constitution, would be mere committees of 
arbitration, become ecclesiastical courts, the^ bishops engaged m 
them become judges, and their lay assessors aie selected from a 
class of experts m ecclesiastical law By the theory of the English 
Constitution, it is the Crown that presides m every court of justice 
in the land, and in virtue of the division of our whole corpusjuiis 
into the pm ely civil and the also ecclesiastical , the royal supremacy 
is usually named nndei the double expression, " Over all persons 
and causes civil and ecclesiastical,” in order to carry the same 
sovereign presence, as sole fount of justice, on to the bench of both 
courts temporal and courts ecclesiastical It is reallv, however, the 
same function, and that pui ehj civil , which the Ciown exercises, and 
the same law, and that also civil, which the Crown interprets and 
declares, m both instances, for no law ecclesiastical has any entry 
there unless it has been made a part of the civil law ,—in that 
capacity alone does it possess validity Prom these constitutional 
facts the following consequences flow — 

(1) To repeal the Acts of Uniformity is to throw out of the 
Statute-book its portion of adopted ecclesiastical law, for any 
residue that may be found m other Acts is merely dependent and 
subsidiary, and must follow the fate of the constitutive enactments. 
That repeal, therefore, is disestablishment —the farewell act in which 
Parliament takes leave of the rather wayward spiritual ward it haa 
controlled so long, and, trusting at last her adult discretion, says 
" Go m peace 1 ” 

(2) The law oi the Church disappearing from the code, there is 
no further need of a special judicature for interpreting it, and the 
ecclesiastical courts drop of themselves The Episcopalian body, 
like the Presbyterian body m Scotland, will have its own provisions 
for deciding on alleged breaches of its rules, and visiting them with 
spiritual censures and other liabilities voluntarily accepted in the 
contract of membership But if the accused deems lumself wrongly 
judged, and able to show either that his act, as charged, is com¬ 
patible with his contract, or that the penalty imposed is a temporal 
injury beyond its reach, he can seek redress m the civil courts 
which enforce the observance of all express engagements Thus, 
the supremacy of the Crown remains, m the last resort, the security 
for justice to the accused, no less m a disestablished Church than in 
an established, only, by the merging of ecclesiastical causes as a. 
separate category, it is the civil shield which it spreads over all that- 
need redress 
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(3) It is too obvious to need more than simple statement that, 
when once the State law has divested itself of Church law, and 
therefore leaves the Episcopalian communion on the same leJgal foot¬ 
ing with other branches of the English Christendom, there is no 
longer any plea for 

(a) Vesting the presentation to benehccs, or the nomination 
to bishoprics, &e, in the Crown, or any great officers acting m 
a public capacity as Ministers of State, or 

(b) Assigning to the bishops baronial rank and legislative 
functions in the House of Lords 

On first addressing myself to the Church problem 1 was prepos¬ 
sessed by a strong aversion to the idea of “ disestablishment, ” 
having long perceived how unsound was the Nonconformist theory of 
the State, yet not freed myself from its confused conception of 
“ disestablishment ” When obliged to look closely into the meaning 
of the word, I was surpused to find that the features just enumerated 
were its whole contents, and I asked myself, as I now would ask my 
leader, whether there is in it anything alarming, nay, whether it 
would not open a far better future for a living and growing organ of 
religious power than the continuance (were that possible) of the 
present law-bound existence I do not suppose that any one is really 
content with things exactly as they are, or feels that, without strain¬ 
ing at the present restrictions, there is room enough for such flexible 
movement and diversity of operations as would turn to full account 
the spiritual gifts of the Episcopalian communion The signs of 
restiveness under too tight an organism are everywhere manifest, and 
are a plain providential call to larger life As it is, the leaders in clerical 
energy cannot enter upon that larger life without Parliamentary leave, 
and if they carry their petition to St Stephen’s, what reception have 
they to expect 9 Political men of all parties, it is notorious, are 
irreconcilably averse to any further parliamentary meddling with 
doctrine and ritual, and will not listen to proposals for mending 
the law of the Church they wait for the great crisis which, as they 
exlfiect, will nd them of the whole business, and of this crisis they 
have as yet no notion, except fiom the Liberationist programme of 
disestablishment and disendowment together From so rash a pro¬ 
ceeding Conservative and moderate politicians no doubt shrink The 
reason they do so is, that they dread and disapprove the secularization 
or the Church endowment But even they share the feeling that a 
chamber like the House of Commons, composed indifferently of 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Boraan Catholics, Nonconformists of 
all varieties, Jews, and persons disowning all interest in religion, is a 
body not qualified to undertake a revision of the creeds, ritual, and 
liturgy of a Church^embracing Episcopalians alone They naturally 
say * “ You must not depend upon us any longer for this sort of 
work, for which many of us are quite unfit Set your own spiritual 
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home m order, the Church must reform, itself ” Excellent advice, 
were it not a little cruel, for the Church simply cannot reform itself 
by even the smallest change of constitution, so long as Parliament 
holds it within the grasp of its present law The very object of the 
enactment now proposed is to remove that inability When passed, 
it would be precisely an enabling Act, empowering the present Church 
to reform itself without foreign intei ftrence, and till it is passed, the 
wdl-mcaut advice is but a poor mockery The measure therefore 
indisputably commends itself by the following important advantages — 

(1) It meets and finally satisfies the settled political aversion to 
fuither ecclesiastical legislation by uddmg the Statute-book of all 
Church law 

(2) In doing so, it satisfies also the Libcratiomst objection to 
State intermeddling m matters of religion, and removes that stum¬ 
bling-block out of the way 

(3) It sets the Episcopalian Church free to develop its own life, and 
modify its message and its methods as new conditions may recom¬ 
mend 

(4) It effects these ends without diveiting the Church endowment 
trom its religious purpose 

I ask, with some confidence, wlicthei in this form the dreaded 
a disestablishment ” would not plainly be an emergence into fresher 
inspirations and moie fruitful labour? The lcaction indeed into an 
u unchaitercd libeity ” might easily be too strong, wore it not for 
one restraining limit, which yct lcmams to be explained The 
immediate effect of a bare repeal of the Acts of Uniformity would be 
not to free the whole body of Chuichmcn for oiderly self-government, 
but simply to free the clergy to follow their own individual and 
arbitiary wills, and fling the services and ritual usages into con¬ 
fusion and uncertainty Parliament, m relinquishing its own control, 
is bound to substitute some other safeguard against this The mode 
of doing so is obvious As the control surrendered is that of a lay 
legislature, so is the control substituted properly found m a pre¬ 
ponderant lay representation, both in the synodical constituencies 
and m the synods themselves Whether the proposed ratio of two 
laymen to one clerk, is the best possible, may of course, like all such 
quantitative questions, be open to doubt But the provision of some 
such proportion lias been found, I am assured, to work admirably jia 
the Irish Disestablished Church 

The powers of ecclesiastical self government vested in the General 
Synod cannot of course touch any one's civil rights, and cannot 
therefore take or tax his property Hence the autonomy of the dis¬ 
established Church would be limited by the reservation of the patrons’ 
title to present to vacant livings Their rights, pressing a negotiable 
value legalized for centuries, cannot be cancelled uncompensated If 
they are to be bought off, it must either be by Parliament before dis- 
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establishment, or by the General Synod after,—in the former case, at 
the cost of the nation, in the latter, of the Church not the 
former, so as to throw the burden as much on outsiders as on members 
of the benefited community, but on the latter, when acting on its 
own behalf If, then, the Synod deems it important to substitute 
election, or other mode of clerical appointment, for presentation, it 
will have to redeem the benefice from the patron But in the scheme 
power is reserved to give him notice that his right will be taken up 
at its value, the amount being determined by an arbitrator acceptable 
to both paitics The Episcopal Chuich, thus empowered to obtain 
possession of all appointments and legulatc the mode of making 
them, would occupy a stately position side by side with the co-ordi¬ 
nated voluntary bodies, and nobly tax. theu energies to keep in line 
with it on the match against all actual and threatening spiritual ills 
Is it too much to expect that the community which thus gams its 
liberty of self-disposal shall recognize, as co-members of a common 
Christendom and partners in the evangelization of a common country, 
the other voluntaiy religious bodies which long have been so, which 
actually arc so, md which will remain so, whether it chooses to greet 
the fact or to pass it by on the other side ? The time, 1 trust, is past 
for theoretic fictions to sustain such nairow-hearted alienation between 
conterminous provinces of the same spiritual commonwealth At all 
events, the impartial State, in pieparing a field for their equal liberties 
and labours, must ciedit them with true readings of their mutual 
relations, and make piovision for not only the passive equilibrium of 
justice, but the active and growing co-operation of affection Hence 
it is proposed that any Christian denomination at present counted as 
Dissenting shall he eo-oidmutcd with the Episcopalian as another 
branch of the Church of England, on showing its hold on the English 
religious lite by a history of one hundred years and a magnitude of 
two hundred congregations, and also its adequate piovision for educa¬ 
tion and character 111 its ministers And it is to the bodies fulfilling these 
conditions that a pioportionatc participation is extended in the benefits 
of the Church endowment pnoi to 1663, and left applicable to any 
religious purpose approved by the lecipients In subdivided sects 
seeking this admission, the minor varieties, already tired of their 
isolation, would uudergo a lapid and welcome fusion, and by mcoi- 
poration in a nobler organism be saved from disintegration Hie 
tendency to gravitate towards each other is moie manifest every day 
m the different components of both the Wesleyan and the Piesby- 
terian communities The confederated group of communions thus 
constituted would take the name no longci monopolized by the Epis¬ 
copalian body, and be the “ Church of England ” in its enlarged sense 
They would have their collective representation m a " National Church 
Assembly,” for the combined guardianship of Christian principles and 
prosecution of common enterprises of righteous zeal and piety 
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In proposing to substitute a federal for a competitive relation 
among religious bodies, we certainly cannot appeal to experience for 
support, or hope to convince those whose belief is limited to realized 
facts The experiment has never yet been tried of expressly combining 
in religion the two loyalties—that engendered by wide fellowship 
in a common warfare for a common cause, and that which binds us 
with closer and tenderer devotion to the inner household of our own 
domestic faith It would have been tried long ago but for the pre¬ 
possessing delusion that they had no light to co-exist, that spiritual 
union must be limited to our own “ elect,” and that all attachment 
beyond was an attempted “fellowship of Christ with Belial," and 
that whoever gave way to reverence and affection for misbelievers 
of other communions was a traitor to his Lord But now, in spite 
of this miserable hindrance, the human heart—rather, the Divine 
Spirit (here both arc one)—has shamed this false antagonism 
away, and made it an indisputable fact that, besides our interior 
faithfulness to our own class of disciples, wc arc drawn by irre¬ 
sistible attraction to strong and saintly souls, how far soever from 
our borders, and look up to them as true children of God, and 
long to fill up with them what remains of the sufferings of Christ 
Once touched by the two enthusiasms, wc learn that they help instead 
of hindering each other, like the kindred love of country and of home, 
and gam assurance that noth are haimoniously embraced in the love 
of God It is impossible to doubt that the blending affections are 
higher and more sacred than the dissevering thoughts The piety of a 
George Herbert, a Baxter, a Icnelon, a Wesley, a Robert Hall, a 
Barbauld, an Elizabeth Fry, was nurtured in different schools, yet 
breaks into prayer and song and life m tones and labours that subdue 
and humble us all If the text be true, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them," have wc no common fellowship with these, or they with 
one another ? Owning the same Head to begin with, and brought to 
the same heart and will when the inward working declares itself at 
last, must they and we excommunicate each other, and say, “ the 
essential is not there,” because we join the beginning and the end by 
the links of differing chains ? Shall it always.be that the sweet 
singers that arc grouped together in our hymn-books, like a choir of 
angels, to lead and lift our suppliant strains, must shrink from the 
kiss of fellowship in this life, and Bay, u Ah, no! the seal of God is 
not upon his forehead ? " May we not rather trust the blind man’s 
answer, “ Why, herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know not 
whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes ? " Surely the least 
that wc can ask for these uniting sympathies is, that they should lead 
us to a federal confraternity of labour for the common products of 

Christian character and the misSionary conquests of the kingdom of 
God 
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For such federal union nothing more is,*jp the first instance, 
needed or possible than simply to open the way for it, construct its 
organism, and provide the means of development, without either 
forcing it upon the unprepared, or prematurely attempting to 
define its work It is enough, at the outset, to place the several 
constituent communities side by side on equal terms of recognition, 
and without an excuse remaining for jealousy or alienation This 
change of attitude, the assumption of a fraternal instead of an out¬ 
lawed position, cannot but abate the inducement to dwell upon 
differences, and reveal all sorts of new accordances and possibilities 
of co-operation It is difficult to limit the economy of moral 
labour, and the increase of spiritual efficiency for social ends, which 
might arise from partnership in effort now frittered away in sub¬ 
division As it is, every "little Bethel” and new mission-house 
added to the half-dozen within a quarter of a mile, attempts not only 
to preach the gospel to its scanty flock, but to supply the whole set 
of concomitant institutions—Sunday schools, provident clubs, tem¬ 
perance societies, library, reading, and lecture rooms, even concerts 
and amusements, so as to concentrate the whole contents of life 
beyond the labour-hours upon the favourite spot Hence a fortuitous 
multiplication of petty agencies on an inconsiderable area, feebly 
managed, crossing one another, struggling with difficulties, and narrow 
alike m spirit and m means The men and women really fitted for 
the work of an evangelist are few, and when found are capable of 
large action on an ample field And as soon as the possibilities of 
religious co-operation arc opened up, the moral organization of our 
large towns will assume another aspect The army of worthy but 
poor creatures will be disbanded the "troupe d'elite” of fellow- 
workers who really burn with the apostolic fire, will be singled out 
and entrusted with a held proportioned to their power, and will be 
furnished, m place of hole-and-corner nests of dingy piety and in¬ 
debted benevolence, with stations and places of assembly where 
worship can have some aspect of dignity and sweetness, and knowledge 
and art can spread out their resources, and the prophets of the 
perfect life can have around them an outer aspect of it as bright and 
pure as its spirit witlim Instead of defeating one another fifty 
times over by conflicting attempts at Christianizing our unreclaimed 
population on the same area, we shall join resources for a great cam¬ 
paign and carry the banner of the Cross to victory The extent to 
which home missions, foreign missions, movements m check of the 
utter secularization of life, and m promotion of sanatory, educational, 
industrial, and moral improvement, might be consolidated without 
trenching on the sacred reserves of any Christian conscience, is incal¬ 
culable^ and would widen its bounds with every fresh experience. 
The great need is to take heart of faith, and to begin Once let the 
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separatist habit be Jbroken through, and the divided positions of 
thought be bridged by a covering feeling which takes the terror from 
the gulf between , let the usage become familiar, of open counsel on a 
serious duty, and for an earnest end, and the mere frequency of facc- 
to-face conference m such a mood will imperceptibly smooth the way 
to closer relations 

“ A long experience,’ says Keble, “ conf 11 ns me in thinking that whue 
] 01 sons oppose each other honestly, however decnltdly, m belief or opinion, 
the cause of truth, which commonly lies between both, mdof charity, without 
which even truth itselt cui scarcely bo muntuned truly, is greath served by 
the softening md enlightening necessity of personal and official communion ” 
(Keble’s Letters) 

Does the reader pronounce such oo-operative labour of separate 
religious communions impossible ? I pray him to pondei the follow¬ 
ing record of experience, fiom a letter of my late tuend. Rev W H 
Chanmng, to Ins mother, desciimng his attempt to hud foi himself a 
field for a mission to the pool m the most neglected part of the city 
of New "iork — 

“ I found the city was uudei the care, from one end to the othei, of a 
board of visitois called ‘tiact distributor,’whoso ob|ectwas to icach the 
gospel to the pool Here were a soit ot ministers at laigt, occupy mg is good 
husbandmen tins desolite wilderness, as I had been led to exput to find it 
I have been gr idually coming moie and more to ippreuitc this truly sublime 
effort Let nu give you some idea of the extent of it The citj is divided 
into portions, each .vard being one, over which there is a superintendent, who 
is one of the most influential men m the ward for piety ind talent Under 
him there is an agent, who receives a silary, md devotes his whole time to 
the work of directing uhgious iffoit m his ward The wanK no divided 
into districts, in e ich of which there is a visitor, whose duty it is to visit all 
the families under hia chaigo at least once a mtfnth, and oftiner if possible, 
hung them to prayn meetings, wluth ue held in the district, du> ot them to 
churches, reform them, sec that their children ire in Snnd vy schools and day 
schools, and help them in the way of charity These visitors have monthly 
meetings to report progress and give and leceive advice The igents meet 
weekly to animate each othei m the work There are now sixteen agents to 
twelve bundled visitors The expenses of the work are one thousand dollars 
a montn They intend this year (1837) to increase the number of visitors to 
two thousand, and their plan, when complef ed, contemplates establishing a 
mission chuich m each ward Hero is the plan What think you ? I 
challenge Ghusteudom for the last 1800 years to show such a sublime plan of 
Christian philanthropy It is sublime, and is not in theory, remember, but 
for the most part m cffectno operation To complete the picture, let me 
tell you that ivery denomination in the city (except the Unitarians, who are 
excluded) go hand in hand in this grand mission In addition there are six 
Piesbyterian free churches, foui Episcopal, two Baptist, twenty Methodist 
churches, which are always free, and four Roman Catholic ” * 

If this could arise m America through the spontaneous attraction 
0 f perfectly unrelated churches towards the same modes of Christian 

* “ Memoir of William Henry Chanmng,” by Octavius Brooks Fro t h u i gh a m , 
pp 131-132 
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work, how can we doubt its readier possibility hefe in a group of 
communions expressly confederated m consideration of their common 
origin and in hope of nearer approximation 9 Our national history 
throws all the advantage on our side, for it is a law of all long-lived 
nations that the feuds of history die out, while its deeper unities, 
after hibernating tluough some “ wintci of discontent," wake with 
the returning suushine and assert their life again 

The doubt whether separate Christian bodies are susceptible of 
federal union derives apparent support from a rule which is laid 
down in relation to States, as conditioning the successful working of 
a federal adpistment Mi Albert Dicey, in Ins masterly book on 
“ Home Rule," says that 

“If such i government is to be worked with anything hkr access, theic 
must exist among the citizens ol the confedu icy a spirit ot genuine loyalty 
to the union The ‘ umtarian ’ feeling of the people must distinctly 
jucdominatt ovei the sentiment m fivour of ‘ State rights ’ Unless the 
national sentiment predominate, the feder ition w ill go to pieces at any ol those 
crises when the interest or wishes of any of the States conflict with the 
interests or wishes of the union ” * 

It must he admitted that our cluster of religious bodies in England 
does not fulfil tins condition The attachment of the Anglican, the 
Presbyterian, &c, to his own spiritual home is far deeper than 
the sympathies wlucli diaw each to the whole The rule, however, 
aflums, not a prc-reqmsite to the institution of a confederacy, but a 
condition of its permanence when instituted And it is in the very 
process of its formation and m the struggles against 'the perils of itj^ 
infancy, that the cential loyalty has its genesis md gams its tension 
During the War of Independence and the earlier years of the Union 
the weakness of the federal bond m the American States was the 
source of the most serious difficulties But as the lapse of time gave 
them a national history, it kindled a growing patriotism finally 
ascendant in the Civil War The analogy theieforc is full of 
encouragement Similar relations introduced among religious 
communities, at present separate, would call into play a corre¬ 
sponding development of blending affection, which only waits foi 
its opportunity Give it the intensifying conditions, and those 
who arc now Churchmen first and Chustians afterwards will be 
turned into Christians first and Chuichmcu afterwards 

For some of our most devoted reformers, the federal principle is 
unsatisfying, because it docs not give unity, but only union , and 
that is not enough foi their eager aspirations They dislike the 
spectacle of our multiform Christianity, and will not lecogmzt 
it as a fact that has any right to be , and think that by admitting 
its component parts to a defined status, with annexed rights and 
duties, we virtually stereotype them, and arrest their merited break-up. 

* “ England's Case against Home Kule,”pp 178,179 
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Instead of conddscendmg to notice them, -we ought to pass them by, 
and go straight to “ the people ” and tell them that the Nation is the 
Church, and may do as it likes with all ecclesiastical institutions its 
will is the Church’s will, and as soon as the Nation knows its own 
mind, the Church will have got its unity 

Of this doctrine no more need here be said than may suffice to 
relieve its pressure upon the proposed federation For that purpose 
a single remark appears enough In framing measures to fit the 
changed conditions of English society, you must look at that society 
as it is, and not as you would prefer it to be The clerical habit of 
treating our national history as flowing on complete in its channel 
within the Church banks, and regarding Nonconformist phenomena, 
not as tnbutanes to its fertilizing course, but as back-waters from 
ugly floods, which only desolate and hide the fair fields, and blot out 
the whole landscape, till they dram away and restore the swamp to 
tillage, betrays itself in this theory scarcely less than in its opposite, 
the high Anglican It involves an ignoring of actual English life on 
such a scale as to render futile, if not ruinous, any legislation founded 
on it Wish as you may, say what you will, the religious sects of 
England are characteristic facts, belonging to the inmost life of 
nearly half its people, and destined still m the futuie, as in the 
past, to make up for them the best part of the history which 
they know Other classification of what interests and concerns them 
will be frustrated in effect by running counter to the lines of their 
intelligence anfi feeling The reformer cannot with impunity dis¬ 
regard the natural planes of cleavage in the material with which he 
deals If he wants to divide it, it is thcie alone that it will yield, 
if to integrate it, let him lay the lamina, parallel together, and may¬ 
be they will cohere and crystallize, but if he leaves them lying at all 
sorts of angles, they will but cross and cut How it can be wise to 
suppress a class of conspicuous facts, already recorded m the Registrar- 
General’s reports and made the ground of many* a legislative act, it 
is difficult to conceive And not less so, how the recognition of 
them as heads of arrangement for a federal union can tend to 
“ stereotype ” them as they are, for neither change in them, noi 
even absorption of any one into another, would remove them from 
the union, or expose them in it to the slightest disadvantage, while 
their proximate relations within it would vastly increase the proba¬ 
bility of their merging m an ultimate unity 

For -the National Church of England thus composed nothing has 
been asked from the total Church endowment except a proportionate 
participation by its new members m the revenues of the pre- 
Restoration estate All the subsequent acquisitions, the whole of 
the parish and district churches with their glebes, all the residences, 
rectories, vicarages, decanal and episcopal houses, are assigned 
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to the Episcopalians, as at present There remain the cathedrals 
Are they to be gnen up unreservedly to any one particular 
branch of our Christendom ? A mere glance at one of those 
stately piles rebukes so poor a thought Taking us back to a 
date beside which our oldest surviving divisions are modern, 
conventual rather than parochial in their resources and character, 
founded or enriched by kings and bishops of renown, containing 
the tombs of crusaders and pilgrims, of statesmen and judges, of 
heroes, philosophers, poets, saints, that crowd the roll of our long 
annals, they are unique as monuments of our entire historic life, and 
can be the monopoly of no select communion Their administration 
musj; be as large as their structure, and consecrate them anew as 
temples of unity Accordingly, it is proposed to vest their estates 
in “ National Church Commissioners/'* and to make the capitular 
body of mixed composition, including three members from the non- 
episcopal confederates This provision itself bears fitting witness to 
the change from the exclusive to the inclusive catholicity And 
the chapter so formed will arrange for use of the cathedral by 
any one of the federated bodies on adequate occasions, and, 
especially, for an annual united service and communion of them all 
At the same time, these additional uses need not disturb the present 
daily services, still left in charge of the Dean and his half of 
the canons, and the change may take place without silencing 
the morning and evening bells, or the sweet murmur of the 
customary prayers, that soothe and consecrate so many faithful 
lives So far, the old may keep its place and be at pea& 
But it must not set its face against the new, which also comes 
to seek a blessing There are fresh alliances to be sanctified, and 
more generous fervours to flow into our devotions, and these also 
must be invited to the same solemn shelter, and ask voice through 
the same organ-peals I know not how others may feel, but when 
I think of those annual trains of worshippers converging upon the 
Minster gates, then thronging nave or choir with silent thanksgiving 
to„thc all-harmomzmg Love, looking on the signs of so many holy 
souls of the living and the dead, responding to the prayers for the 
unity of them all, and joining in the hymn which seems to fulfil the 
prayer, no spectacle appears more worthy to fill that grand pertpec- 
tive, more softening to the hearts that join in it, or more true to the 
parting prayer of Christ “ That they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, art in me, and I m Thee, that they also may be one in us ” 
(John xvii 21) 

James Martineau 
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'1/1 011 the last month nobody Ins been t liking of anything but the 
ehapces for and against a Euiopean v\ ir, so that 1 have no choice 
but to begin by discussing them, even at the usk of ippemng m a 
month’s turn, when this aitide comes to be ieid, cither to have failed 
m foiesight or to li ive been i veiy s ife prophet 

I will confess, then, that 1, in common with most of the Fienchmen 
I know, expect no war between France and Germany I expect no war, 
because I think Prince Bismuck was sincere m telling the Reichstag 
that Germany would not make the attack, and btcausc in France you 
can haidly find a single person who really wishes foi wai, or who would 
regard it as anything short of a calamity This pacific spuit springs, 
m various persons and classes, fiom very various causes The more 
cultivated minds foresee the infinite miseues which a wir would entail, 
and feel that France ought not to take on heisclf the responsibility of 
incurring such ills, others take lower gionnd, and hold that it would be 
madness to enter on such a war without allies, while they aie convinced 
that no European alliance is at present possible for us , and finally, the 
nation m general repudiates the ide i of war simply because it wishes to 
live in peace and has no bellicose impulses at all But all this is not the 
same thing as sajmg that if war weic declaied against us we should be 
disheartened or afraid On the contiary, the very strength of the 
aesne for peace would tend to quicken the indignation of the country 
against unprovoked aggression, to stnnulite its aidour aftd confirm its 
resolution France would led to-day as Geimany felt in 1870, and 
with even greater cause * 

Such being the position of things, and neither of the two countries 
being inclined to take the lesponsibility of beginning, I think it probable 
that the storm w ill not really burst The violent attacks on France which 
fill the German newspapers, and which contrast so stukingly with the 
calm tone of our own press, I take to be inspired manifestations intended 
to influence the members of the Reichstag and their constituents 
Indeed, we in France are so thoroughly convinced of this that on the 
whole these articles have created less soreness than those ot some of the 
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English journals, which have been doing all they could to embitter the 
relations between Franco and Germany by manufacturing all sorts of 
imaginary news as to the warlike intentions and military preparations 
of the two countries „ 

But what, it may be asked, of General Boulanger ? General Bou¬ 
langer is beut on war—or so say the German and English and Italian 
newspapers, day after day, and week after week 

What the German and English and Italian newspapers say is pure 
hypothesis, with nothing definite to go upon Geneial Boulanger is an 
active and energetic Munster, and when this war of which everybody is 
talking docs break out, he docs not mean Fiance to be caught napping 
He is simply doing his duty, and seeing to it that nothing is left 
undone which prudence requires to be done Generil Bouhngci is also a 
man of genial and sympathetic nature, and with -ill his defects and all 
his mistakes, he has found his way to the hearts of both officers and 
men, and of officers of the most various political types He speaks well, 
he knows how to touch the patriotic chord , he has evoked among Ins 
men a passion for work such as cert unly did not exist among them 
before his time Still, does it follow that he is bent on war? And if 
so, is it not lather curious that he should, foi the s ike of economy, have 
been gianting such an unheard-of number of fuiloughs and postpone¬ 
ments of service ? 

But even supposing that Geneial Boulangei did wish for war, T should 
say that that is just one reason the more why we shall not have it 
Everybody knows tint Geneial Boulanger is ambitious, he likes lo 
speak, to show lnmself, to be talked of, and he has*been compromised 
by Ins intimate lelations, not only with M CUmcnetan and M Laguerre, 
but with M Rochcfoit himself, md by those foolish aiticles in which 
M ltochefoit threatened the Government with a populai using if 
M Boulanger were compelled to resign If Genei d Boulinger really 
wishes for war, it can only be because lie thinks he sees in it the means 
of rapidly building up his own fortunes, and because he knows that, 
whethei victonous or vanquished, France would almost inevitably become 
the victim of a milit uy despotism Now the Republicans are not only 
well aware of this, but they have an almost excessive aversion to the 
military element They neaily all of them hold General Boulanger in 
suspicion, and if once they were ceitain that he wished for war, it would 
in itself be enough to make them pionounce for peace and turn him out 
of office 

But if war is improbable, it unfortunately by no means follows that 
it is impossible We have not only the bitter rankling memories of 
1870 to mako it possible, w< have the enoimousarmaments which have 
been brought together by tne two countries, and which are diaimng 
their stiength , the vciy perfection of the instrument they have in their 
hands, which makes them weary of refraining from putting it to the proof, 
the odious way m which certain papers, both Gumau and French, set 
themselves to rake up international animosities, whether in puie 
bravado, or for party pm poses, or simply to incioa«e their Circulation, 
and the false news and sensational paragraphs published by othei foreign 
journals, with a view to some object of then ow n, financial, commercial 
or political Moieover, it is not between Fiance and Germany alone 
that war may bieak out, but between Russia and Austria, or between 
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Russia and England The Eastern question may at any moment set 
fire to the Western, and France may find herself dragged, against her 
■will, into the melee And yet, in spite of so many clouds on the 
honzon, and indeed jqgt because the clouds are so many and so black 
that it is impossible to foresee what disasters the tempest might not 
entail, I cannot, so far as we at present see, believe that the war will 
really break out 

Having thus tendered an opinion on the questions which now hang 
in the balance, and which will no doubt have been decided in one way 
01 the other before these lines are read, I may come back to the 
realities of the present, and say a word or two on the new Govern¬ 
ment with which Fiance has provided licrsclf since the 11th of last 
December Is it leally to be called a new Government? Some 
few of the heads of departments have exchanged offices, but the 
men themselves remain pretty much the same as before M Goblet 
lias been moved from the Education Department to the Home Office, 
M Sarnen fiom the Home Office to the Ministry of Justice, while 
others—MM Boulanger, Aube, Gianet, Lockroy, Millaud, and Develle— 
have been left just where they were, as Ministers of War, Marine, Com- 
meice, Public \\ oiks, and Agricultuie The only new Ministers are 
M Dauphin, who takes M Sadi Carnot's place in Finance, M 
Beithelot, who succeeds M Goblet as Mimstei of Public Instruction, 
and M Flourens, who succeeds M de Freycmet at the Foreign Office 
Practically, the new Government represents just the same shades of 
opinion as the old IVhy, then, was it ever changed? Why? The 
Deputies themselves would find it hard to say As a matter of fact, M 
de Freycinet's Government was thrown out by accident, pure and simple, 
and, with the piesent composition of the Chamber of Deputies, any othet 
Government must always be at the mercy of such another accident 
When a new Government comes into office, the Chamber allows it to 
live a little while, fast out of curiosity, to sec how it will get on , and next 
out of modesty, so as not to have a change of Government quite eveiy fort¬ 
night , and finally, on account of the sheer impossibility of conceiving of 
any other which would have a better chance After a few months 
cuuosity has lost its edge, a good many of the Deputies have been 
lefused a favour by this or that Cabinet Minister, others of them are 
being worried by their electoral committees, who complain that they 
have not kept their pledges and carried leforms, and others, again, 
begin to feci the stirrings of an appetite fox office Thus, oil some 
question or other—it does not in the least signify what—some hundred 
and fifty members of the Left are found only too willing to vote with 
the bundled and eighty members of the Right, who for their part 
make a practice of voting against the Government, simply by way of 
* keeping the country unsettled, and making the existence of any 
Republican Ministry all but impossible This time, the Budget has been 
the occasion foi the cusis, and it is not easy to say which was the most 
to blame—the Government foi its want of backbone, the Budget Com¬ 
mittee for its caprice and incapacity, or the Chamber for its lavity 
and inconsequence. 

M Baihaut, the Mimstei of Public Works, had been so worn out by 
the importunities of the Radicals and the concessions made to them 
by M de Freycmet, that he had sent in his resignation so early as last 
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November, and had been replaced by M Millaud This first displacement 
was but too sure an oxnen ofSvhat was to follow 

M Sadi Carnot had drafted a Budget which, indeed, had nothing 
very striking about it, but which had at least this merit—that it made 
no attempt to deceive the countiy with the illusion of .in unieal pros 
penty, and that it put an end to the system of extraoidinaiy budgets, 
and to the usual Treasury aitifices by which the evei-increasing ^elicit 
h id year ifftei yeai been concealed It met the existing deficits by a 
loan and an additional tax on alcohol, and established for the future an 
honest balance between revenue and expenditure The Committee, of 
which M Rouviei was chairman, with M "Wilson as reporter, and 
M Camille Dieyfus as its most mfluentnl membei, appealed from the 
very beginning to have but one object in view—that of subjecting the 
Minister of Finance to a crushing defeat The Committee was com¬ 
posed of the most licteiogeneous elements , its membeis had no basis of 
agreement, and they weie, besides, so negligent of the work entrusted 
to them that out of that}-three members there weie nevu more than 
from twelve to fifteen present at a sitting The giavest decisions—the 
retention of the extraordinary Budget, the suppression 01 reduction of 
the sinking fund, a merciless lopping of the Public Worship estimates, 
and the introduction of the income-tax—were earned b> majorities of 
seven or eight votes against five 01 six If M Sadi Carnot had had 
any force of character, he would immediately have °ent in Ins lesigna- 
tion, and called on the Chamber to settle by its vote the difference 
between him and the Committee, if M de Fieycmet had had anything 
like *fche lesoluteness which the country has a right to expect of a 
Prime Munster, he would have steadily suppoited the pioposals of 
M Sadi Carnot, which he hid already approved Instead of this, he used 

all his lnflnemce to keep M Sadi Carnot at his post when he showed 
symptoms of resigning, and urged him, in the name of Republican 
unity, to make the concessions demanded by the Committee, and 
M Sadi Cirnot, aftei dropping some natuial tears, wiped them and 
yielded Under these conditions the Budget came up to the Chamber, 
presented by a Mimstei whose authority had be*cn destroyed by weak 
concessions and a Committee equally disci edited, because its leading 
members were justly accused of caring foi nothing but the gratification 
of peisonal ambitions by the overthrow of the Minister Thus leaderless, 
and left to then own impulses, the mass of the Deputies only thought 
to please then constituents by tin owing out the loan, rejecting all new 
taxes, and \otmg reductions in every item of the Budget 

It was one of the least considerable members tff the Chamber, the 
Comte dc Dou\ille-Maillcfeu, a buffoon and a lanatie, who invented the 
formula that finally upset the whole economy of the Budget—“ No loan, 
no new taxes, ” and the Chamber forthwith proceeded to vote a reduc¬ 
tion of 600,000 fiancs on the salaries of the Finance Department 
This was giving M Sadi Carnot his dismissal in sufficiently pi un terms 
At the instance of MM Fernand Faure, de Douvillc-Maillefeu, and 
Colfavru, the Chamber went on to vote without lunon&tiance one 
aftei another of the proposed reductions, under the eyes of a Govern¬ 
ment helplessly outnumbered, which could but lilt its hands to Heaven 
m despau M de Freyeinet succeeded, indeed, in saving the estimates 
of his own department, but the final crisis was only postponed When 
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it came to the turn of the Ministry of the Interior, M Colfavru, of the 
Extreme Lelt and M Raoul Duval, of the Right, demanded the aboli¬ 
tion of ill the sub-prefectures, and in spite of the interposition of 
M dt Freyeinct, who veiy justly urged that the administration of the 
couutiy cannot be levolutiomzed by a vote on the Budget, and that it 
take" i J iw to abolish an institution which it took a law to create, the 
suppitssion of the sub piefcctuies was actually pissed, by a coalition of 
the entire Right with the Extiomc Left and a portion of the* Radical 
Left Undti cucumstanccs such as these M de Freycinet could no 
longer retain offn e It li is been suggested that he had himself courted 
this defeat, because he foresaw intern itioml complications with which 
he did not care to cope This I believe to be puie calumny He re¬ 
tired from oflice bee juse, after having coquetted with the Radicals for 
the space of eleven months, aftei having shown lnmsclf so lavish of 
favoms and so liber il of phees, lie found ho could not count on their 
support lie had had enough ot it, and he would be their dupd no 
longei 

But where \vis tlu Piesulenl ot the Republic to find a succe«soi to 
M de Freycinet ^ It w is hard enough toi lnm to have to give up the 
only Prune Muustci be ic illy likes, and be wis moieovcr fully con¬ 
vinced that any stop in the direction of the Radical Lett would be fatal 
for the country Theie tan be no doubt that M de Freycinet, with Ins 
model ate opinions and his conciliatoiy ittitude towaids the Ridicals, 
was httei than anybody cLe to cury on the business of the country in 
a Chambei wheic the Moderates ind the Radicals have pietty nearly 
equal forces at that disposal, and whcic neither the one section noi’the 
other can by itself comm ind a majonty 

To be strictly in oidei iiom a Paihamentaiy point of view, M Gievy 
ought to have sent for M Ckmtnceau, the loader of the Extreme Left, 
and invited him to foim a Government M Clcmenceau would have 
declined, and would thus have been compelled to admit lus own im¬ 
potence for anything but ncgition uid destruction But M Gievy 
could not bring himself to take such a step, for M Clcmcnecau's 
majority had, after all, been only a coalition majonty, which could not 
possiblv furnish the elements of a Ministry He thought for a moment 
of M Floquet, whose Jacobin views and piochvities gamed him in former 
days the favoui of the Radicals, and who since then, as President of 
the Chamber, has succeeded in conciliating the goodwill of all But 
M Floquet was little disposed to follow the example of lus predecessor, 
M Brisson, whose bnef caiccr as Pnme Minister had cost him his 
chance of the Presidency of the Republic, and there were not wanting 
those who should remind M (Jit vy how M Flpquet had made himself 
notorious in 3 867 by ciying “Vive la Pologne'” m the ears of the 
Emperor of Russia on the very eve of the day of the attempt of 
Berezovvski M Gievy thercfoie appealed to the patriotism of 
M Goblet, the most capable of the members of the fallen Cabinet, a 
good speakei and a man of energy, and fauly well regarded by the 
more moderate section of the Ridieai paity 

In accepting office, M Goblet letamed the Radical members of the 
late Gov eminent, M Lockroy and M Granet, he retained the special¬ 
ists, M Boulanger and M Aube, each of whom had made himself a 
power in his own department, and he retained also MM Millaud, Develle, 
and Sarnen, the representatives of the moderate element m M de 
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Freycmet’s Cabinet, and finally, he put m three new men—M Dauphin, 
who had make some mirk in the Senate as a member of the Budget 
Committee, M Beithelot, the great chemist, a very learned and philo¬ 
sophic person, who, as Inspector-General, and is a member of the 
Conseil Supeueur, had already acquned gieat experience in the admims 
tration ot the Education Department, and M Flouiens, son of the 
naturalist, and biothei ot the too famous eomminder of the troops of 
the Commune, who, whether as Councilloi ot State or as Dnector of 
Public Woislnp, has given pi oof of gi cat energy ind eapieity, but also, 
it must be added, ot something kss of tict and flexibility than is to be 
desired in a Foicign Munstei But, on the whole, the thiee portfolios 
of Fin met, Education, and Foreign At! ms were given to men of high 
standing, and, so fu as collective ability is concerned, the new Govern¬ 
ment is, it anything, superior to the old 

The Radicals aie by no means sati&fied, they hoped that the new 
dcpaiturc would be a step in the diicction in wlneh they weic dnving the 
Republic, and they were disappointed to find that the three new Minis¬ 
ters practie illy belonged to the Model ate pai ty Moreover, three Undei - 
■Secrelaiyships of State vveie it the same time done away with, of which 
two, at least, had been held by men taken fiom then rinks , and onlv 
M la Porte was retained at the Marine, where a director of the Colonial 
Scivice, who must be pretty neaily independent, is indispensable 
Another cause of discontent wis found m the extremely small pioportion 
of Deputies m the new Cabinet MM Goblet, Lockioy, Gi met, and 
Saruen are the only members of the Chambei , MM Berthelot, Dau¬ 
phin, Millaud, and Devclle aie in the Senate, and MM Boulanger, 
Aube, and Flouiens aie not in Parh iment at all It i* noticeable that the 
Senate has asstiong a repiesent ition in thc*C ibinct is the Chambei itself, 
and it lias been repeatedly said thatM Goblet icceptcd othce only on M 
Grevy s piomising to c til upon the Senate to dissolve the Ch imbei if 
the Government should be placed in a mniouty The stoiy is ceitamly 
false, hut it is also certain that this last ensis has convinced everybody 
that if this Chamber cannot keep a Government in ofkce there is nothing 
for it but a dissolution 

This idea of i possible dissolution is in everybody’s mind just now, 
and it has the best possible effect on tlie Chambei It is to this that 
we owe the comparatively icasonable tempei m which tlie debate on tlie 
Budget lias been lesumed, it is this alone that gives the Government 
a chance of going on , but foi this the hostile coalition of Right and 
Left would ilrcacly have swept it away To each individual Deputy a 
dissolution means the heavy outlay of a fresh candidature, with the 
nsk of not being returned after all, and no one, either on the Right or 
the Left, legards such apiospect with pleasnrt It must be added that m 
Fiance, ever since the experiment of the sixteenth of May 1S77, a certain 
character of compulsion or coercion attaches m many people’s minds to 
the idea of a dissolution It has come to be legarded, not as a normal 
incident of the Paihamentaiy system, hot as the regular method of 
obtaining the casting vote of the countiy in case of disagreement 
between the Government and the Chambers, but rather as an attempt 
on the part of the Government to force the opinion of tlie people The 
Right and the Radicals are both protesting most energetically before¬ 
hand against a dissolution , ttyey want to go on with the expedient of 
“provisional twelfths,” which has already been had recourse to for 
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January and Febiuaiy, and winch obliges the Government to live from 
hand to mouth, and never allows them time for a general election 

Neveithelcss, it is abundantly clear that we shall never have a working 
majority, or a Government woithy ot the name, till the country has been 
allowed the opportunity of pronouncing decisively foi or against a 
Government of known and determined opinions So long as the 
elections have to be taken, like those of the 4th of October last, on 
ill-defined but lugh-sounuing programmes—so long as, under the pretext 
of Republican concentration, the most incongruous names and opinions 
are to be found on a single list—so long we need not look to have a 
Chamber capable either of governing or of being governeJ It all 
comes to this, that tlieie is but one man in the whole array of the Left 
who can really form a Government, and that man is M Ferry He 
alone repiesents a definite policy It is said that M dc Freyunet has 
at last come to this conclusion himself, and that, undej the auspices of 
M Grevy, a leconcihation has been brought about between the two 
statesmen, with a view to common action in case of a dissolution If 
this is tiue, it is not impossible that such action might prove effectual, 
for the recent elections in the Departments of the Noid and La Manche 
prove that the successes of the Right in the campaign of last October 
Were due to nothing but the unieasomng reaction of ietling produced by 
the attacks to which M Ferry and the Opportunists had been subjected 
by their opponents 

Nevertheless, the Right remains the great obstacle in the way of the 
Republic Its meconciiable attitude makes it every day more difficult 
to construct a Conservative Republican party, which might ally itself 
with the Model ate Left, and ihus alone hold out to France and the 
Republic the hope of a pacific future M Raoul Duval has lost no time 
m justifying the doubts we expressed four months ago as to las capacity 
for leading a Liberal-Conservative party After making a very staking 
and brilliant speech in the general debate on the Budget, after re¬ 
proaching the Republicans with then clumsy and vexatious policy with 
regard to tlae Church and their incapacity foi finance, and the Right 
with the impotence of its opposition, the uselessness of its regiets, ind 
the vanity of its hopes, he has gone on to prove himself just as 
prejudiced and just as impolitic as ary of those whom he so eloquent!) 
denounced He took an oppoilunity, on the Foreign Office estimates, 
to demand the instant evacuation of Tonquin—a mcasuie which, if he 
were Prime Minister himself, he never would dream of carrying out, 
and after thus gratifying his old giudge against M Feny, he pro¬ 
ceeded to make himself, by hi® great speech on the suppression of the 
sub-prefectures, the chief factoi in the fall of M dc Freycmet It was 
a mere freak—such as might be expected, indeed, fiom members of the 
Extreme Left, who are quite accustomed to lead the way to a quagmire 
without troubling themselves as to the lesult, hut wholly unpardon¬ 
able in a man who was taking upon himself to preach wisdom and 
impartiality all round His sudden death has deprived the Parliament 
and the country of an able and amiable man, but this loss is of no. 
► political consequence at all, for M Raoul Duval would never have played 
a leading part in affairs, nor become a hue statesman 

Meanwhile, the Government has quietly begun its work It has 
gathered up the fragments of the Budget so cruelly cut up by the 
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Chamber, it has pieced them together as best it could, it ,nqw asks no 
loan, imposes no new taxes—though of course it has issued Government 
bonds and raised the duty on sugar, which comhe to precisely the same 
thing It will thus get some sort of a Budget passed this year, and 
foi 1888 it will contrive a new one, for which we may wish, but scarcely 
hope, a bettei fate than that of the last As to the Extraordinary 
Budget, the rumours of war and the military prepaiations of Germany 
have made it impossible to do without it When Germany is forbid¬ 
ding the expoitation of horses and calling 71,000 men of the reserve 
into the ranks, France can hardly be blamed foi anticipating her supplies 
foi war material Apart from this setting of the Budget m order, 
which has nothing brilliant or imposing about it, the Government has 
had the good sense to make no promises It has held out no hopes to 
the Municipal Councillors who urged tine restoration of the Mayoralty 
of Pans It has told the Committee charged with the Bill for the 
Separation of Church and State that it considered the measuie neither 
ripe nor politic, and would certainly oppose it It has had the courage 
to let it Jue seen that in its opinion the first business of a Government 
is to govein, and not to mtioduce reforms every twenty-four hours 
One of the worst evils from which the country suffers—an evil arising 
from our electoral system, with its accompaniment, the electoral pro¬ 
gramme—is the idea, deeply embedded in the brains of most French¬ 
men, that the normal occupation of Parliament and its Ministers is 
lefoim, interminable reform A large number of our people live in 
perpetual discontent with the order of things in which they find 
themselves, in a perpetual effort to bring about v different order of 
things, and m pcipetual disappointment, because changing the order of 
things is slow atfLdiffieult work Hence theie grows up in people’s 
minds a really revolutionary tendency, and so much the more because 
the Chambei, still bent on dazzling the constituencies, is always opening 
up the largest, the gravest, and the most far-ieaehmg questions— 
questions far too weighty ever to come to anything—instead of applying 
itself to modest, useful, and feasible improvements, which everybody 
would agree with, but nobody could make any noise about 

This mania for playing to the political gallery gets worse every day, 
the scratin de liste has done almost nothing to dimmish it The 
affair of the sub-prefectures is a strong instance of it To please the 
majority who voted for suppression, M Goblet is bringing m a Bill 
for suspending sixty-eight of them by way of experiment But no one 
now wishes to carry even this partial suppression, for what if all the 
threatened arrornhseements should turn against those who voted away 
their sub-piefects ? The close dependence of the Deputies on thou 
constituents, and of Ministers on the Deputies, the constant interference 
of the Deputies in matters of administration, and the total absence of 
Ministenal firmness and self-reliance, are throwing discredit on the 
Parhamentaiy system, and we find statesman after statesman rising up 
against it, and demanding a system analogous to that of the United 
States, with an Executive wholly independent of the Legislatuie M 
Pascal, who is a Bonapartist, M Andneux and M Carette, who are 
Moderate Republicans, and M Naquet, who is a Radical, alt agree in 
crying up, whether by speech oi pamphlet, this imitation of American 
institutions Unfortunately, I suspect that if we were to adopt it we 
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should only be exchanging the ills from which we Suffer for others at 
least as bid The fundamental mischief lies m our system of democratic 
centnh/ltion, which li£$ for its almost inevitable corollaiy a Cesarian 
despotism It has perverted our Parlnmentaty system, and made it 
difficult to work it „ and under a government il system like that of the 
United States it would soon lead to an irchy and a dictatorship But 
how aie we to get out of the dilemma ? Is it possible to produce a 
salutarv leaction ? I haully think it Happily foi us, in ical lite the 
socnl and political forces lardy develop their full logical consequences 
But there is no doubt tint we aie in a position of unstible equilibrium, 
which means that we may at any moment be piecipitited into a military 
despotism 

It must also be admitted tint, so fai is mere chance goes, the Tlmd 
Republic has, ever since the death of Gambetta, been having a run of 
ill luck Oui financial complications have not sprung entnely from the 
shortsightedness and incompetence of the Chamber, but to some extent 
from the future of the Pans Bonne and the gencial industrial crisis 
Our political difficulties of the last jen and 1 . half aie not to be imputed 
wholly to the ignorance or the p ission of men and the impel fec'tion of 
institutions, they have been due in some measuie to the fact that the 
defeat ot Langson tlncw M Fui) out of olhcc it a moment when there 
was nothing in the position of paitics to justify a change of Govern¬ 
ment One can almost undeistand the ivcrsion with winch some 
persons even now regard the Tonquin expedition, when one thinks of 
the persistent ill luck winch has ittended it The death of Piul Bert 
has giv cn fiesh force to their 1 ecrumnations It has certainly been a great 
loss and misfoituno to the countiy, and it caused at the time, even 
amongst his political adveisanc^, a widcspiead and painful sensation 
With all his faults—his anti-iehgious fanaticism, his political nailow¬ 
ness, his levity and self-will in dealing with some questions—and even m 
spite of the serious error he commit*cd in mixing lumself up with 
certain financial undert iking 5 ?, he h id qualities, both of mind and 
cliaractei, which earned him the admiration of many and the regrets of 
all It was not a delicate or a refined mind, but it was robust and wide 
His studies piepaied him to he rather a hteraiy than a scientific man, 
and indeed he never to the end of his life lost his taste for poetry and the 
classics After training for the Bar, he suddenly swerved into medi¬ 
cine and the study of ph\ siology, and here it was that he found his 
true vocation He became demonstr itor to Claude Bernard, and thence 
passed rapidly on—thanks to the good-will of M Duruy, who was then in 
office—to the Faculty of Sciences atBoideaux, and then to that of Pans. 
His experiments on animal grafting hi ought him early into reputation, 
bat no one at th it time imagined that he was to become a figure m poli¬ 
tics By birth, and to all appcaiance by conviction, he belonged to th’at 
section of the Bonapartists of the Yonne which had retained the demo- 
cratic and anti-clerical traditions ot the beginning of the century, and 
along with them a vein of aident patriotism It was this patriotic 
fervour which, fiom the outbreak of the Franco-German war, drew him 
to Gambetta and the rest of those who stood out for a war h outrance 
to retrieve the honour of France, and, after taking part in the national 
defence, he naturally found himself at the end of the war a member of 
the Gambettist party, his violent and domineering disposition and his 
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strong democratic and anti lchgious views even ranking him with the 
Left of that party From ] 870 onwards he continued to form a part of 
our political assemblies, though without exercising any great influence, 
except in the matter of primary education, “ seaular, gratuitous, and 
compulsory,” of which he was one of the most persevering and eloquent 
champions The most rtmaikable thing in his carcci at this time was 
the way in which, despite the absorbing interests of political life, he 
never for a single day laid aside his scientific pui smt« Not only did he 
furnish the brilliant scientific notices m the Rcpublujue Fi anpaise, 
but he went on with his researches m the laboiatoiy ot the Sorbonne, 
and piodueed those woiks oniespn ition and atmospheric pressure which 
have done such service to the science ot medicine, and which won him 
the membeiship ot the Academy of Sciences But even this was not 
enough to satisfy his restless and. ardent natuic lie aspued to higher 
honours and more splendid seivices He had been one of the most 
deteimined pnitisans ot the Colom il policy and the Tonqum expedition 
"When the time came for organizing the ndmimstiation of the new 
dependency, lie felt tint it rested with *those who had taken the 
responsibility of the cnterpiisc to face the dangers and meet the 
difficulties of the penod ot oigam/ation He asked for and obtained 
the post ot Resident Generil, and—fully awaie of the risk he was 
lncuriing, at his ige, and with his sanguine temperament—he left 
with his whole household foi Tonqum It is liardlv possible to lender 
too high a tribute to this determination of 1’aul Bert This single 
act ot faith and courage did more to reconcile public opinion to our 
distant acquisition tluri any number ot books and speeches, and if 
there are any Ficnchmen who now venture to try their foitunes or trust 
their capital on the hanks of the lied River, it is to his example that 
we owe their cnterpiisc His premature death makes it very difficult 
to form an impartial opinion of his administration, but even hero we 
may safely affirm th it his buef residence at Hanoi will not have been 
unfruitful In spite of some disagiec ible collisions with the military 
authorities—foi which they and not he weie mainly responsible—in 
spite of some ill-considered and even illegal proceedings, prompted by 
his despotic tempei, which laid him open to the imputation of having 
allowed himself to be guided by motives of personal interest—be has 
at least opened the way and shown us iu what mannei Colonial affairs 
ought to be dealt with Taking Ins cue from the method adopted by 
the English m their colonics, he asked and obtained full poweis from the 
Government, so as to be free to act rapidly, and without hmdiance from 
administrative loutme at home Once arrived in Tonqum, he laid aside 
all his European prejudices, anti clerical or other, and applied himself to 
the single task of making the most he could of the natural advantages 
of the country jn the shortest possible time Gifted with indomitable 
energy and a singular perspicacity of mind, he contrived to suiround 
himself with admirable subordinates, and whether we look to the organi¬ 
zation of the revenue, the development of commerce, or the initiation of 
public works, it is astonishing to see what results weic obtained in so 
extremely limited a space of time His ceaseless activity was undoubt¬ 
edly the cause of his illness and his death He would not take care of 
himself during the hot season, he would not take the proper precautions 
to arrest the threatening malady He died with the serenity and 
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courage of a heio, and his successor, M Bihomd—himself an able 
admimstiator—has only to follow in his steps in order to achieve the 
work which lie began 

Whilst oui aflairs in, Tonquin have been undergoing these vicissitudes, 
lmpoituifc changes have been taking place in some ot our other colonial 
possessions M de Brazza has been appointed Governor of the Congo 
and Gaboon, and has obtained—not without some difficulty—for the 
oigamzation of those vast and peihaps not veiy serviceable territories, 
powers analogous to those exercised by M Paul Bert m Tonqmn , and 
it now rests with him to prove that he unites the qualities of the 
administrator to those of the explorer In Madagascar, M Le Myre de 
Vilers has hardly succeeded in making the tre ity concluded with the 
Iiovas something less of an illusion, and securing to France an 
influential part in the counsels of the Malagasy Government In 
Tunis the French protectorate has passed from the hands of M Cambon 
into those of M Massicault What M Bert was planning to do m 
Tonqmn—undei conditions, it must he admitted, of much greater diffi¬ 
culty—M Cambon, at Tunis} was the first to carry into effect, and we 
are indebted to him foi a very fine example of the way m which a 
countiy under a protectoiate ought to be tieated To draw on the 
home exchequer for onlj the most insignificant sums (foi, military 
expenses apait, Tunis costs us hardly more than some forty or fifty 
thousand francs ayeai), to take, within the piotectoiate itself, no action 
savounng of violence oi precipitation, to cany out gradual improve¬ 
ments, financial, judicial, and administrative, by dint of convincing the 
local authorities of the advantages to be derived fiom them—such was his 
programme, and hecarned it out with a skill, a peiseverance, an independ¬ 
ence of routine and of external influence, which have made him, amongst 
all our colonial administrators, a type apart, and given him a place above 
the rest I cannot doubt that in the diplomatic careei on which he has 
now entered at Madrid he will give proof of qualities no less valuable, but 
his departuie from Tunis has been viewed in France with almost as much 
regret as m the protectoiate itself. Ills successor, who, like himself, 
was one of our most able prefects, will find Ins task not a little facili¬ 
tated by the piecedents M Cambon lias left behind him But every¬ 
thing will depend on his following them It is curious how, in this 
matter of colom/mg, as m so many other matters, we Frenchmen have 
often made a brilliant, even a dazzling, start, but have proved wanting 
m those qualities of steadiness and assiduity which alone could have 
rendered our woik a lasting success We can find a man or two capable 
ot a daring ct cation, but we cannot furnish the regiment of energetic 
and faithful suboidmates, the caieful, modest, and laborious agents who 
arc needed to develop, slowly but suiely, what has been so splendidly 
begun. 

It may almost be said to be the same in science What is lacking 
with us is the ciowd of workers, not ot the first rank, who should be 
dogging the steps of discovery, seizing on its deductions and multiplying 
its applications Fiance is as well ofF as any other country for originators 
and inventors, but she is not, like Germany, one vast laboratory of 
humble and hardworking students, toiling to make the most of every 
new indication Our men of science arc mostly formed in solitude - 
they are self-taught men, for the most part, they have gone through no 
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stated coarse of discipline Yet if this comparative isolation has its 
t inconveniences, it has also its advantages Not many other nations 
can claim the honour of hiving opened up so many new roads, so much 
unexplored territory, in scientific research, in aichaoology, or m eradi- 
tion That the spirit of discovery is still alive and awake amongst us 
we have recent and abundant proof While M Marcel Desprez was 
carrying his experiments on the transmission of force by electricity mto 
the domain of practical utility, while M Mispeio was coming up from 
Egypt laden with the glory of discovered treasnies as eloquent of the 
history of ancient Egypt as those of Mariette himself, and m the 
obtaining of which he had displayed an ingenuity worthy of Cham- 
polhon, while M de Sarzec was finding m Chaldea the remains of au 
unknown civilization, while MM Pottier and Remach were presenting 
in their work on Myrrhina the results of their excavations, which have 
unearthed those muivellous potteries, moie varied and lovely even than 
the exquisite waie of Tanagra, discoveicd by another Frenchman, 
M Rayet, while M Homolle, in his monograph on Delos, Was making 
us familial with the whole organization, religious and economic, of that 
ancient sanctuary, taken from the very archives of the temple itself, on 
which, by a happy combination of skill and good luck, he had been 
enabled to lay his lnnds—all this while a French engineer and his wife, 
M and Mine Dieulafoy, were makiug discoveries m Persia worthy to 
be placed beside those of Botta or Mariette With the slenderest 
matenal lesources, but by prodigies of energy and sagacity, they suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering part of the palace of Darius at Susa, and there 
they found, in addition to innumerable engraved stones and bricks covered 
with cuneiform inscriptions, some bas-reliefs in enamelled brick which are 
absolutely unique in the history of art These bas-reliefs, which 
decorated the great hall of audience, are remarkable not only for a 
purity of design which challenges eornpanson with the eaily works of 
Greek ait, but foi a harmony of colour and a perfection of technical 
execution which prove that the art of enamelling pottery must have 
been known in Persid from a very 1 emote antiquity In addition to 
the lions which form the fueze, these bas-reliefs repicsent a procession 
of wairiois m whose rich costume we find a faithful reproduction of the 
description left us by Heiodotus of the Guards of Darius—-the Im¬ 
mortals Mmc Dieulafoy, who has thrown herself with masculine 
energy into the work of exploration, wearing a man's diess, enduring 
the same fatigues with hei husband, directing the workmen, and look¬ 
ing after them with sleepless vigilance, is also an authoress, and it is 
to her that we owe the charming work, “La Susiane, La Perse, La 
Chaldee,” just issued by Hachette 

This time, as* usual, it is from Hachette’s that we get the most im¬ 
portant of the lllustnated books that come with the New Year Elisee 
Reclus adds a new volume, on Afuca, to his great “ Gcographie Uni- 
verselle, ” while his brother, Onesimus Reclus, gives us, under the title 
“ En France,” a description of oui own countiy, full of force and spirit 
and even poetry, though sometimes not a little bi/ane in manner 
The fourth volume of MM Perrot and Chipiez’s Ancient History of 
Art is taken up with Sardinia, Jud«ea, and Asia Minor The two 
former countries furnish but a scanty harvest to the historian of art, 
though M Chipiez’s reploduction of the temple of Ezekiel is ex- 
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tremely interesting? But, on the other hand, that part of the 
volume which deals with the history of the Hcteans, that extraor#- 
dinary people whose civilization—not to say their very existence— 
was only a few }ears ago quite unknown, but who exercised an 
indisputable influence on the civilization of Greece, is quite a revela¬ 
tion The present volume completes the review ot the civilizations 
and forms of art which preceded and led up to that of Gtceee, and the 
authois have now to enter on the subject ot Greek art itself This will 
form the core and centie of their work—a work which, lor its literary 
and aitistic qualities, as well as its arclueological value, is likely to prove 
the finest monument yet reared to ancient art Another appearance 
which will be hailed by lovers of Greece and of Greek art is that of the 
first volume of M Duruy’s “ Ilistoire des Giecs ” This indefatigable 
author had no sooner put the finishing touch to his masterly “ History of 
the Romans,” m seven quarto volumes, than he began a history of the 
Greeks on the same plan, its innumerable and admirable engravings 
forming a running commeutaiy on the text, aichaeological, artistio, and 
picturesque To turn over this volume is like taking a tour in Greece 
and going the round of all the museums to boot It is really fine to 
see M Duruy, after his long piofcssorul career and his several years of 
service as Minister of Public Instruction, scorning repose and commit¬ 
ting himself to schemes the mere extent of which might stagger a man 
with the best of Ins life before him A much younger man than 
M Duruy, M E De^jaidins, who, in his “ Administrative and Political 
Geography of Roman Gaul,” had undertaken a far less ci ushing task, has 
died leaving his work unfinished The fourth and concluding volume 
will be finished by the greatest of our historical gcograplu is, M Longnon 
We come next to works of somewhat less remote interest We have 
already noticed the first volume of M Albert Soiel’s “ Em ope 
and French Revolution” (Plon), which appealed in 1885, and 
formed a masterly introduction to the body of the work, describing— 
with, indeed, an almost bewildering profusion of thought and fact—the 
position of each of the European St ites, and of France heiself in rela¬ 
tion to them, at the outbreak of the Revolution The second volume, 
on the Fall of the Monarchy, goes to the heart of the subject It 
is no longer a vast survey of the situation, but a detailed narrative of 
the events which, from the summoning of the States-General to 
Yalmy, were leading up to the European eo’alition against France, the 
fall of the monarchy, and the proclamation of the Republic M Sorel 
had tried his hand in fiction before he took to history, he has spent 
years in the diplomatic scivice, and he is now, as Secretary to the 
Piesidency of the Senate, behind the scenes of the political stage, and 
with all this experience he brings to his task a raie combination of 
qualifications He has the penetrating precision, the calm and impartial 
judgment, of the diplomatist and the philosopher, who bees the hidden 
springs of action and event, and w ho is not to be put oft with words or 
carried away by illusions, and, at the same time, his vivid imagination 
seizes on the dramatic points of the story, and makes tho actors m it 
instinct with life He surprises you alternately by the vigour of his 
pencil and the serene imperturbability of his judgment 
The history of diplomacy seems just now a favourite subject. This 
is probably to be attributed in part to the freedom with which the 
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archives of the Foreign Office are thrown open to students and the 
impulse given by the publications of the Committee charged with the 
management of these records The Committee has already issued one 
volume of its Catalogue, two of Instructions to French Ambassadors 
between 3 6 48 and 1789—-one for Austria, edited by M Sorel, and one 
for Sweden, by M Geffioy—and two volumes of a systematic inventory 
of documents, on the plan of the English Calendars of 4 State Papers 
One of these consist. of the embassies of MM de Manllac and de 
Castillon, and the other contains the hist part of the papers of 
Baithtlemy, the ambassador of the Republic in Switzerland during the 
negotiation of the peace of BAle Every year now witnesses the 
publication of a considerable number of works the substance of which 
is entirely derived fi om Foreign Office documents One of the most 
recent is that of M Vandal on the mission of the Maiquis de Villeneuve 
at Constantinople (1728-1711) M. Vandal has been devoting himself 
for some years to the foreign policy of France in E istcin Europe during 
the eighteenth centuiy His book on Louis XV and Elizabeth of Russia 
was, and deserved to be, a great success The present volume has less 
of lomantic incident, but it has a highei historical importance The 
Marquis dc Villeneuve was the founder of those friendly and intimate 
lelations between France and the Ottoman Porte which long secured 
us a preponderating influence in the East, and the results of which are 
felt even now The romantic element is not quite absent either There is 
plenty of it m the charming story of the advontuies of the Comte-Pacha 
do Bonncval Most of the papers contained in the valuable Annals df 
the Ecole des Sciences Politiques also beai on the lustoiy ot diplomacy, 
and the movement in this direction has been fuithcr marked by the 
inauguration ot a Society of Diplomatic History, with a quarteily 
Review of its own, at the head of which we find the names of de Broglie 
Gcffroy, Rothan—an ample guarantee of the value of the work 

Anothci branch of study which has grown to exceptional importance 
in oui day is the history of Ait In addition to the lectures of the 
Ecole des Beaux Aits and those ot the Professor of ./Esthetics at the 
College de Fiance, the Ecole du Louvie, opened some three jears ago, 
is devoted especially to this subject Two new couises ot lectures have 
just been commenced there—one by M Lifenestre on oil painting and one 
byM Courajod on French sculpture Several pubhsheis—MM Quantm, 
Baschet and Ronam in particular—devote themselves almost exclusively 
to works on art, while others, without making it a specialty, are con¬ 
stantly bringing out costly and beautiful volumes of the same descrip¬ 
tion Thus, M Plon, himself a man of fine taste and learning, to 
whom we are already indebted for an exhaustive biography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, with a critical catalogue of his woiks, has just produced a 
splendid volume on Leone and Pompeo Lconi, two sculptors of the 
sixteenth century patronized by Charles V and Philip II The 
exhaustive work of M Palustre on the Renaissance in France has now 
reached its third volume M Lafenestre, a good water and a thorough 
connoisseur, who has alieady given us the first volume of an exquisite 
little history of Italian painting, now publishes a work on Titian, 
perhaps the most important of which the great Venetian has yet been 
the subject Not Titian only, but all Venice, lives in his book, we 
tiace the influences by which Titian was formed, and see how, far from 
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being 1 an isolated genius, lie was the product of those who had toiled 
before him, and the centre, in his' own day, of a group of worthy 
emulators 

We have also to note one or two important contributions to the 
history of Music It is, of couise, on Richard Wagner that everybody's 
curiosity converges at present, and while we wait for the approaching 
perfoimance of “ Lohengrin" at the Eden Theatre, notices of him and 
his work come thick and fast The most complete and interesting Life of 
Wagnei that has yet appened m Fiance, not to say in Europe, is that of 
M Jullien (Ronam), already known foi good work in this department 
With some few insignificant exceptions, M Jullien has informed him¬ 
self veiy carefully on all the details of Wagnei's career, and has faith¬ 
fully followed the vicissitudes of Ins hero’s troubled life and the trans¬ 
formations of Ins evei-iestlcss thought He estimates his works with a 
sympathetic impartiality which contiasts favourably with the extra¬ 
vagant judgments commonly passed upon them, whether by admuers 
or depreciators One thing that greatly adds to the interest of the 
volume is the reproduction of all the known poitruts of Wagner, of 
the principal scenes in his operas, and of a number of Wagnei caliea- 
tures, which leally are veiy v iluablc documents in tne history of 
Wagnenanism The book is purely biographical, and does not deal 
with the question of Wagnei's musical and dramatic theory, nor 
attempt to assign him his final pface in Art As legaids the diamatic 
side of the question, M Scliure had already ventured an estimate of 
\his kind m his impoitani book on the musical Duma, in which ho 
attributes Wagner's operatic theory to the influence of the Greek 
drama, while the musical merits of the Wagnerian opera are discussed 
by Mme Fuchs m her “ L’Opera et le Drame Musical d'apres les 
ceuvres do Richard Wagner” This book, judicious without being 
exactly profound, gives a very good idea of what W agnei aimed at, and 
of the qualities and defects whuli by turns captivate and disconceit his 
audience Finally, M G Servieies has given us m a veiy well-written 
and most amusing book—“Richard Wagner |uge en Fiance”—the 
history of Wagnenanism in om own countiy It makes a very curious 
chapter m the history of musical taste in France, and of the lcvolution 
brought about by Wagner both in music and in the drama M Servieres 
tells his story with fine impartiality 

The title of M Services’ book suggests that of a book by M Grand 
Carteret —" La France jugee par l’AUemagne "—which gives some 
curious instances of the difficulty foreigners find in understanding each 
other This is to be followed by “ L’Allemagne jugee pir la Fiance," 
f from which it will be seen, perhaps with some surprise, that Frenchmen 
in general have been far more reasonable in their estimate of Germans 
than the Geimans have been in their estimate of us 

We have already draun attention to the brilliant way m which literary 
criticism' is nowadays represented among us by MM P Bo urge t, 
Lemaitre, and Biunetieie, and we could but repeat the same eulogy in 
noticing M J Lemaitre's “ Les Contemporains," and a new volunte of 
historical and literal y miscellanies by M Brunetiere At the same time 
M Desirb Nisard, a veteran of bygone days, the \ enerable champion of 
the classic dogma and tradition, has also published a volume of literary 
and historical studies, characterized by all his fine qualities of mind and 
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manner And next, here is a fine new star on the horizon Here is a 
young professor^ M Emile Faguet, whose “Etudes Litteraires sur le 
Dixneuvi&me Sieele ” have conquered fame at a bound He owes his 
success to his singularly keen and delicate literary souse, and even more 
to a sincerity of perception and expression which gives the freshness of 
reality to all he says His essay onVictor Hugo is lar and away the most 
penetrating comment j et passed on that great poet By way of com¬ 
plement to M Paguet we may take M P Stanfor’s f * Victor Hugo and 
iiaeine ” and M Dupuy’s earnest, if somewhat too dithyrambic, “ Victor 
Hugo l’homme et Tceuvre ” Two good bits of literary history may 
also be mentioned heie “ La Comedie en Prance du Moyen Age,” by 
M Petit de Julie ville, and “ La Comedie de Moliere,” by M Larroumet 
M Larroumet goes deep into the souices of Molihre’s inspiration—his 
own family, the bourgeois cucle in which he was brought up, the actors 
among whom he lived, the Court of Louis XIV in which he found 
loyal palionage One comes away from M Larroumet with quite a 
new comprehension of Moliere and his works 

We have only two or three novels worth mentioning A good deal 
has been said about a novel by M Mirbeau, called “ Lc Cal van e ” It is 
striking, no doubt, and there is some analytical power showing through 
its disjointed and feverish style, but the subject is so sickening, and the 
authoi’s cynicism so revolting, as to#plaee the whole thing outside the 
1 ange of liteiory criticism M P Bourget’s “ Andre Cornells" stands 
on quite a difieient level Like most of his novels, it belongs to the 
school of what the Zolaist would term " moral anatomy ” M Bourget 
always simplifies his subject to the last degree He puts very few 
figures on his canvas, fixes his whole attention on one or two of them, 
and then watches the development in them of only a single feeling or a 
single idea Once make up your mind to tins excessive simplification, 
and yon are amazed at the force and acumen with which he scrutinizes 
the very soul of his hero or heroine The subtlety of his perception is 
only equalled by his extraordinary poweis of expicssion Andre 
Cornells is the son of a murdeied man His mother his married 
again, and married, without knowing it, the instigator of the murder. 
The boy has an instinctive aveision for his stepfather, and, growing up 
with a determination to find and punish the muiderer, at last does find 
and does punish him The whole story is a study of the conflict in 
Andre’s mind between his aftection for his mother and his devotion 
to the memory of his father, which he conceives himself bound to 
vindicate The inward struggles of this Parisian Hamlet are described 
with an agonizing fidelity which makes the stoiy painfully interesting 
At the same time it calls up some very complex moral problems, which 
the author solves with a single sentence from the Decalogue, “ Thou 
shalt not kill" 

Among recent volumes of verse, I see nothing to notice except M de 
Pomairols' “La Nature et l’Ameand M Jean Aicaid’s “Livie des 
Petits ” M de Pomairols is a tender, subtle, and delicate veisifier, 
and he sings of Nature in a strain which is new and his own It is 
not the objective beauty of external Nature that he dwells upon, but 
its reflection m us, in whose consciousness alone it really exists 
Guided by this idea, he reproduces m himself the mental condition 
of primitive man when his perception of natural phenomena was 

>OL. II* H H 
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shaping itself into myth, and he throws mto mythic form his own 
impressions of Nature “ Le Livre des Petits’* is a collection of poems 
for children, simple in thought and language, but eaoh with its touch 
of poetry or its imbedded moral idea It will doubtless find its way 
into all oui schools and families as a book for reading and recitation 
I must not pass oyer m silence one book of a philosophical character 
which has raised a good deal of controversy here, and which certainly 
will not escape notice in England—"The Iireligion of the Future,” by 
M Gnyau The title is unlucky It should have been “ The Religion 
of the Future ’* M Guyau, whose works on the Ethics ot Epictetus 
and on Contemporary English Morality have already become classic, 
has been trying to do what M de Hartmann has attempted in Germanv 
and Mr Matthew Arnold in England He has been trying to find out 
what is to satisfy the imperishable religious cravings of the human soul 
when all positive religions have disappeared, and he endeavours to 
prove that theism, pantheism, or even the mere moral ideal by itself, 
may to some extent avail, and that even the idea of the immortality 
of the soul is not so fatally damaged as is commonly supposed by the 
doubts or negations of our day We doubt whether any really religious 
soul, believing or unbelieving, will find much satisfaction in M Guyau’s 
conclusions, though we must render homage to the elevation of his 
thought and the beauty of his philosophic phi ise 

Is it, again, a philosophic problem that M Ren m sets befoie us in 
his ** Abbesse de Jouane,” which has been received with such a burst 
of critic sm, and which the Italians alone have had the hardihood to put 
upon the stage 9 This abbess, who, in 1793, on the very eve bf execu¬ 
tion, forgets her vows, and who, when she has been rescued by an 
unlooked-for accident, marries m 1802 aci-devant noble, now a General 
in the service of the Republic—is she intended to convince us that those 
moral laws which lie at the basis of marriage and of society aic not laws 
of the conscience at all, but simply social conventions 9 or does she 
not rather symbolize the reconciliation of the Ancien Regime and the 
Revolution, as it were over the dead body of the old lcligious forms? 
I myself incline to this latter opinion, and am disposed to think that 
lfM Renan has seemed to offend against any moral piopueties, it is 
because he chose to personify his abstractions, after the fashion of the 
antique mythologies, which, with no dream of evil intent, turned the 
caprices of the wind and sun into divine adventures and infidelities 
M Alexandie Dumas is quite as daring a moralist as M Renan, but 
his morality is more austere and more intelligible When I say his 
morality is austere, I must not be misunderstood He does preach 
morality, and even a severe morality, though he preaches it with a care¬ 
less cynicism horrifying to ordinary vntue It is to be feared that 
many spectators of “ Francillon ** come away delighted with the daring 
speeches and situations of the play rather than benefited by the lessons 
to be drawn from it To put bad morals and bad manners on the stage, 
even foi the purpose of holding them up to censuie, is to familiarize the 
public with them, and so ruu the risk of spreading thq infection, Never¬ 
theless, it is impossible not to enjoj “ Franeillon " as they play it at the 
Theatre Franjais Never have M Dumas* scenic powers come out in 
greater force, never has his wit been more dazzling oi his mastery of 
the emotions of his audience more complete Nor can we refuse our 
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homage to the moral of the piece In marriage th§ man and the 
woman are equally bound, and morally, if not socially, a breach of duty 
is as bad m the one as in the othei 

Beside “ Francillon,” the other theatrical novelties make but a sorry 
figure Richepm's "Monsieur ‘Scapm,” at the Franyais, is only a 
clever imitation of Regnard Sardou's “ Crocodile,” at the Forte Saint 
Martin, is a pretty and amusing extravaganza Meilhacs “ Gotte " 
has had but a partial success at the Palais Royal It lacks unity of 
inspiration It is a mixture of high comedy and broad farce on a basis 
of tragical moral analysis At the Odeou M de Goncourt's “ Renee Mau- 
perin ” seemed tedious and affected, Mile Arnaud's scriptural subject, 
“Sons of Jahel,” with all its fine passages and strong situations, 
reminded one of Pascal's saying, that eloquence gets tuesome it it goes 
on too long, and the only tolerable success has been Henri BecqUe's 
“Michel Paupei,” which is not a new piece at all, but twenty years 
old, but which still succeeds, because, ih spite of wilful oddities, it has 
the grip of real dramatic genius m it 

At the Operas, the noisy vulgarity of the “ Egmont ” of M Salvayre 
and the learned elegance of M Paladilhe’s “Patnc”—which owed not a 
little to the beauty of M Sardou's libretto—have had but a lukewarm 
reception But we aie soon to have M Samt-baen’s “ Proserpine,” and 
“Lohengnn " The rest is only to kill time 

Fortunately the Parisians have had othei diversions to while away 
the long winter I am not sure that they have cared much about the 
inauguration of M Bartholdy’s great statue of “ Liberty illuminating 
the Two Woilds,” which occasioned such manifestations of sympathy 
for the Fiench delegates at*New York, but they have been intensely 
interested m the fasting-men The defeat of the Italian champion, 
Succi, by his fellow-countryman, Merlatti, who went fifty days without 
anything but water, kept us m newspaper paragriphs and small talk 
for a considerable time If had also the advantage of enabling the 
doctors to dixw a clear line of distinction between hungei and innutri¬ 
tion, the former of which kills much more lapidly than the latter, and 
of giving us a truer idea of the length of time it leally is possible to live 
without food 

But what arc we to say of the “Exposition des Incoherents"? Does 
not this soit of buffoonery look rather like an eia of decadence? And 
do we not see another sign of the same thing in the absurdities of the 
“ symbolistic ” poets, who torture the language to put their nonsense 
into verse, and who have found unexpected admircis among the 
anarchists—the revolt against law naturally alljmg itself with the 
revolt against grammar ? A worse sign still is the Eiffel tower—an iron 
tower some thousand feet high, ugly in itself and certain to make eveiy- 
thmg else look ugly in its neighbourhood, which the organizers of the 
Exhibition of 18b9 are determined, in the face of all opposition, to set 
up in the very midst by way of a centre-piece It will of course dwarf 
all the surrounding buildings, aud it has not a single merit of its own 
except its immense propoitions and the technical difficulty of making 
it There is something m this craving for the extraordinaiy and 
monstrous instead of the beautiful which really does savour of a period 
of decadence 

Another bad thing is the custom we have lately introduced of getting 
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up a fete for the benefit of the victims on the occasion of an} public 
disaster Even apart from the incongruous effect of some people 
amusing themsolves because other people are suffering, it generally 
happens that the expenses of the entertainment run away with the best 
pait of the receipts, and the only people who are the better for it are 
the %mjpreswno and his agents who pocket the money, the journalists 
who find an opportunity of puffing themselves, and the promoters who 
get decorated for their pains The Fetes du Soleil which were got up 
m Pans m mid-winter m aid of the sufferers by the floods in the South 
did not escape this condemnation Except at the performance of 
“ Patrie ” at the Opera, which paid splendidly, I doubt if much money 
was collected The u foire meridional ” at the Palais de ^Industrie, 
with its Tarascon dance and procession and its bull-running, interested 
the public very little indeed The loan exhibition of pictures from 
private galleries did more for tyie buffercis It contained, amongst othei 
things, a singularly beautiful series of Dutch pictures, and some terribly 
realistic porliaits of madmen by Gencault 

The private exhibitions which precede the annual Salon aie just 
opening their doors—those of the Otrdes in the ltue Volney and the 
Place Vendome, that of the Painters in Water Colours at the Hue de 
Scze This last is the only one which offers us anything new It has 
forty drawings of M Besnard’s, in which at last we see that fitful and 
uncertain artist master of his craft, and risen to the highest rank both 
m colour and design 

G Montod 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 

B IOGRAPHY — Bishop Hanmngton, the most lccent of Christian 
martyrs, has been foitunate in his biographer * A devoted life and 
heroic death like his might indeed m any hands furnish forth an attrac¬ 
tive and stimulating memou, but Mr Dawson has, in addition, been 
smgulaily successful all through in grasping and communicating the 
individuality of his hero—if 4 biogi ipliei’s subject must be so called—and 
presenting him to us clothed in life Hanmngton was one of the best 
types of English manhood—practical, resolute, single-minded, hearty, re¬ 
sourceful, rising vigorously to difficulty or danger, and sustained by a 
strong and straightfoiwaid religious faith Mr Dawson seems to think 
lus most striking charactenstic, the resultant of the others combined, was 
his invariable happiness undei whatever kind ot fortune The work 
deserve! an abiding place on the shelf of Christian Wgraphy —Mr 
W H Chanmng, of whom Mr Frothmgham now publishes a memoir,f 
was perhaps a little unpractical, but certainly a sympathetic and intel¬ 
lectually interesting man, following his mspuation of truth and humanity 
wherever they happened to lead, and they happened to lead him in some 
cases through interesting scenes and connections The phases of his 
religious opinions are not very impoitant, but he took hold early of the 
idea that social regeneration in this world ought to be a more essential 
part of the religious aim than it was usually regaided Mr Frothmgham 
says, indeed, he was first and foremost a. Christian Socialist—of couise m 
that sense—and he was one of the community of Brook Farm, and has 
been accused—as he himself held, unjustly—of introducing Fourierism 
into it, and so conducing to its failure His own account of the failure is 
worth quoting “The great evil, the radical practical danger, seemed to be a 
willingness to do work half thorough, to rest on poor results, to be content 
amidst comparatively squ ilid conditions, and to foim habits of indolence ”— 
Ozanairi’s Letteis,^ ot which the translator has published a first instal¬ 
ment, extending to his appointment as Professor of Literature in the 
Sorbonne, tell the story ot his life without the need of much editorial 
assistance At the age of two, or rather under, he could quote with 
apposite discietion from the Fables of La Fontaine At eighteen he 
pioposed to himself, as the ambitious work of a lifetime, to wnte a history 
of all creeds, which should seive to determine the religious future of 
humanity Upon this subject he forthwith set to work, and his whole 
career seems to have been one of extiaordinary mental activity The 

* “ Bishop Hanmngton a Sketch of his Life and Work * By E C Dawson, M A 
London Seeley & Co + London bonnenschem 

t “Letters of Frederic Ozanam ” Translated from the Trench by Amalie Coates 
London Elliot Stock 
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interest of Ins life at Pans, wheie he went for the study of law, centres 
in the Chiktian societies which he helped to establish that of St 
Vincent de Paul, for the u reconciliation of those who have not enough 
.with those who have too much, by means of charitable works , 31 
and the Conference of Notre Dame, for the encouragement of a 
higher mode of Chpstian preaching, adapted to meet the attacks 
of rationalism The lctteis are thioughout of a consistently high 
tone, they aie full of piety without narrowness, and culture 
without pedantry Catholicism is the keynote of lus life — 
Madame de Schwartz’s publication of her lemimscences of Garibaldi * 
may possibly be in good taste, but they aie exceedingly personal 
reminiscences Fiom some hundred and fifty letters, addressed to hts 
“ Speranza Amatissima,” full of piotestations ot devotion, one gathers 
that although on making her acquaintance he asked her to marry him, 
and subsequently dropped ill reference to this pioposition, a strong 
friendship existed foi many vears between them This friendship he 
utilized by imposing upon hei some diflicult and dangerous dutie«, and 
accepting at all times the most loyal seivices, among which may be 
reckoned the adoption oi his daughter by Battistina To do the writer 
justice, she seems to have hesitated to accept Garibaldi's origiiiu.1 offer on 
the ground that he had given tins woman a promise to make their union 
legitimate In the meantime, however, he contracted his unfoitunate 
marriage with the Marque. Uumondi’s daughter The book is full of 
scenes of interest and excitement, in which the wiiter hguies quite as 
conspicuously as hei heio New light is thrown on many points—the 
skirmish at Apromonte, Guibaldi’s contempt for Mazzim’s policy, and 
the stoiy of the escape from Ciprera in 18b7, told by the “ Solitano " 
himself His unfortunate eflorts after literary fame are duly discussed, 
and there is one very amusing letter, wntten m a vein of humble 
hesitation, entreating advice about the publication of Ins first novel — 
Major-Geneial Drayson, who gives us his * Experiences as a Wool; 
wich Profe fc sor,”t has, by his own showing, not been properly 
appreciated \ears ago nc invented a capital range-finder, and the 
military authouties thought scorn of it, while his theory ot a second 
and slow rotation of the earth leccived very scant lecogmtion from 
astronomical expeits And yet as a professoi he has done good work, 
and as a writer employs much common-sense The need ot it he has 
learhed from his expenence of army routine, and indeed when a man 
nearly loses two-thirds of i quarter’s pay because he has only forwarded 
his monthly certificate of continued existence foi the last of these three 
periods, his sense of the advantage of reason over routine is likely to 
become accentuated But the authoi is too fond of reason, and his views 
upon the aim of education arc consequently defective In his scheme 
there is no position assigned to the cultivation ot taste Fifteen years 
spent among cadets has taught lum that two things are necessary—the 
acquirement of a store ot practical knowledge, and the develop¬ 
ment of the reasoning faculty “ Classics, modern languages, history, 
or verses can only be acquited by cramming, theie being no reason to 
guide one in any portion of these ” These are the actual words iff 
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this professor —The Life of Dr Lindsay Alexandei of Edinburgh, by 
Mr Jiun.es Ross,* is a very good, account of an interesting and scholaily 
man, and gives, in passing, glimpses of many of the puncipal figuies in 
Scotland during the last half-century, and of some of the phases of the 
religions life of the country Some of Di Alexander’s discourses and 
hymns are added to his biography, as well as some striking translations 
of Scotch songs into Litm and Greek verse Those of “ Roy’s Wife of 
Aldivalloch” and “Willie brewed a peck o’ maut ” are particularly good 
Tiuvil—L ieutenant A C Yate, one of the officers accompanying 
the late Afghan Boundary Commission, republishes, m the form of a 
volume under the title of “England and Russia Face to Face m 
the East,”f the correspondence which he contributed to the Daily 
Telega aph and other newspapers fiom the spot He has added to this 
a summary of the work of the Butish Boundary Commission, both as 
a whole and individually, and given his views of the respective positions 
of England and Russia in Central Asia, as affected by the events to 
which the despatch of the Boundary Commission has given rise. There 
is much freshness and variety in the author’s descuption of Ins experi¬ 
ences, and they aic of value as relating to a part of the world hitheito 
little, if at all, known He treats m an appendix of the Russo-Feisian 
frontier, where he had an opportunity of travelling, and wheie, fiom the 
want of any distinct definition, lie fears a similar difficulty may soon 
wise to that which he had some part in settling on the Afghan 
frontier—“ An Italian Pilgrimage,” by Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell, $ 
is an entertaining, if rather small-beei, chiomclc of a journey by 
tandem tricycle from Florence to Rome, undertaken by an American 
artist and his literary wife The result of this partneiship in work is 
very happy The illustrations are excellent, and the letterpress readable, 
and Mr C G Leland prefaces the book with some charming verses 
MisusrLANfcous—Mr J S Jeans’s “Railway Problems ” § is the 
most important and comprehensive woile on the railway system that 
has been published in this country since the railway system came into 
being That system may or may not have the tiansformation before it 
■which many persons expect, but at any rate it has now arrived at a 
stage in its lnstoiy when it is well to gatner up the results md expe¬ 
riences of the past m the various countries of the world, and it is these 
results and experiences, so far as they are available, that Mr Jeans has 
set himself to collect, analyse, and dibcuss Much of the work he has 
done is of necessity pioneer work, and ends, perhaps, as often m raising 
a fresh difficult problem as in settling one, for what strikes us most is 
the marvellous want of uniformity in the experiences of different lines, 
whether m the same or m different countries, but the author’s survey of 
the field is veiy complete and careful, and his examination of the evidence 
marked by admirable acumen and solidity of judgment It is of course 
impossible to review the book here as it deserves, but it mar be safely 
recommended as a mme of well-digested information and instructive 
discussion on the whole rangeof piohleros connected with the present situa¬ 
tion of railways at home and abroad —Dr Richard Ely’s “Labour Move¬ 
ment m America ”|| was written before the leccnt election of Mayorof New 
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York, and contains no estimation of the nature and bearing of the large 
labour vote then given for Henry George , but it gives full particulars 
about the Knights of Laboi and smilar societies, and their aims and 
methods, and about the work of the various socialistic organiza¬ 
tions m America. Dr Ely writes in thorough—though sometimes 
too mdibcrimin ite—sympathy with the American labour movement, 
and describes its lemaikable features and developments with clearness 
and force He has the idea that the Knights of Laboi, being a 
universal union of working men, is a stage of higher development 
than the ordinary,union of the separate tiades, but this is very doubtful, 
for, as experience alieady shows, it cannot be of half the practical 
good the other can One of the best chapters m the boot is on the 
educational value ol laboui organizations, which in Amenca seem to do 
mud) moie than hcie outside the immediate object of their origin, and 
aie usuill) very effectual agencies for piomotmg tempeianee and supply¬ 
ing social recieation of a good sott The American Socialists seem to be 
still, as one of then own newspipers acknowledges, "a mue Geiman 
colony—a branch of the Geiman Social Democracy, " indeed, Di Ely 
says, one bond that holds them together is “ their intei est and active 
participation in the election of members to the Impeml Pailiament of 
Germany,” but lie admits they aie making some progress m win¬ 
ning English-speaking adheients, and that “ 1 irge success has met 
their ofloits to diflusc then ideas among the labouring classes ”— 
Mr T S Kingdon Ohphant- who had already m his “ Old and 
Middle English" tiaced with smgulai exactitude and interest of 
detail, the changes that occuned m the transition of our language 
from what is know n as Anglo-Saxon into modem English—has now, 
m two volumes entitled “ The New English,” * continued his work 
fiom the fourteenth conturv down even to Mi Aiclis recent mistake 
about “ kmd " m our own daj It is a woik of genuine and labonous 
scholarship, being the most complete cluomcle we possess of the first 
appearances of new words, or phrases, or tendencies in the successive 
writings of our modem English authors, and it will afford as real 
profit and entertainment to the general reader as to the philologist —** 
Herr von Huhn's account of the Bulgarian struggle for independence 
last jear, which has just been tianslated into English,f throws a great 
deal of light upon the Bulgarian situation, and tells us much that is 
interesting about the Bulganan people, about Prince Alexander and the 
other leading peisonages of the country, and about the Russian intugues 
Tffe author went thiough the campaign as correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette, and the book is founded on his personal observation and investi¬ 
gations His pictuie of the progress made by this inexperienced peasant 
people m political and commercial and social life is very encouiaging 

* London Macmillan & Co + London John Murray 
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T HE fifteenth century is the April of modern history The huds 
swell with sap, the leaves put forth shoots, the shoots burst 
into flowers, the flowers pamt themselves in every variety of colour 
and secrete honey, the honey summons the bees, whilst the petals 
tempt the butterflies, the butterflies leave their dark chrysalis to 
assume their airy forms, the springs leave their winter prisons to 
babble m the valleys, up above m the tops of the trees the birds 
practise their choirs, from the mated larks, who rise to salute the 
dawn with their mystic psalmody, down to the amorous nightingale, 
who through the night sings to his bnde as she sits on her nest, and 
awakes in all hearts the thoughts of spring So m the fifteenth 
century the printing-press comes to give permanence to thought, 
rums choked with flowering weeds show, as m a living sepulchre, the 
statue which is to bring perfection to art, Constantinople, humiliated 
by its defeat at Lepanto, falls into the dungeon of slavery, whilst 
the soul of ancient Greek literature, revived in Florence, flows like 
new blood through the cold sluggish veins of the human race, 
scholastic philosophy acts, as the chrysalis on the butterfly, repressively, 
hut Florentine Platonism illuminates the depths of Heaven and of 
the soul with the ideas of the sublimest of philosophers, the ocean, 
too, m order that everything may be marvellous, presents America 
With its virgin forests and overflowing life to renovate and fire Nature 
itself, as though the Universe were a divine poem written across the 
immensity of space in starry letters for man's spirit to read 

The fifteenth century is Easter resurrection following on the Good 
Friday of the Middle Ages,—when the altars were dressed m mourn- 
mg, the temples vacant and open, the virgins alone, the Saviour In 
His tomb, the Cross raised above the Universe, the angels weeping, 
VOL. LI. I I 
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the Miserere of penitence filling the darkened air with tears,—after this 
Good Friday comes Easter-day, that* second Nativity m which Jesus 
Christ rises from His sepulchre to ascend into the heavens, where¬ 
upon the Te Deums nse from the Churches, and merry peals of bells 
meet * the hosannas of the angels, religious inspiration fills the air, 
the hallelujah of mystic joy mingles with the humming of the bee, 
the flight of the butterfly, the odour of flowers, the murmuring of the 
brook, the sparkling of the stars, the songs of the nightingale and of 
the lark, the new tide of hope 

Throughout this Easter-tide society seemed to delight m satisfying 
all the wants and aspirations of the mind Some instrument was 
needed to rend the feudal rock, to split and break it into fragments, 
—nay, to crush it to powder To open up earth's shores, to verify the 
legendary voyages of our new argonauts, the Portuguese and Spanish 
sailors, a fixed point m the heavens, and another fixed point on board 
the ship, were called for, and then providentially came the compass 
to point unerringly to the North amidst continual motion A fresh 
type was required for art, and there came the newly discovered statues 
to decorate our cathedrals and the palaces of our Popes There was 
wanted a means to search out the recesses of the heavens, even as 
printing had been made to vanquish time and the compass to master 
space so in the tubes of an instrument came by chance certain 
glasses, which were converted into a telescope, and superseded the 
old astionomy of Alexandria After that, conscience also needed 
to be renewed, the Church reconstructed, Christianity remoulded, 
conscience had to be idealized, m order to rise higher and find its 
altars above, even as it had been with science and art and all the 
institutions of the human mind To say that all the mental 
faculties advanced, and that only feeling and faith flagged, were to] 
state the impossible Faith must needs be revived, as everything! 
was revived, in this period of universal regeneration And to fulfil 
the ministry of the renewal of faith, without severing it from its 
traditions, ideas, and dogmas, came the luminous soul of the im¬ 
mortal Savonarola 

All men have in common the humanity to which they belong, and 
all have the particular characteristics of their special individuality 
And yet there is nothing more common than to demand of persons 
of* the highest powers, whose vocation is assigned them by a voice 
from above, for very special purposes, the whole range of human 
faculties, as though it were possible for one man to grasp universal 
mind and discharge all human obligations Thus, a politician 
assumes to sit m judgment on Savonarola, and calls him a clumsy 
apd incapable prophet, because he did not practise the intngues 
of politics, again, a mystic, a religious fanatic, constitutes himself 
his judge, and brands him as an ambitious tribune because he blended 
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the cloister with the political arena, the pulpit with the’' rostrum, 
because he Worshipped both religion and ’democracy, because he 
made himself the champion of the Gospel and of the Republic* An 
idle* task, to judge a great man from a single point of view 1 
Savonarola represents two things vitally necessary at the moment tn 
which he appears first, the revival of religious consciousness, and 
secondly, the renewed application of the conscience to the reform of 
social life To satisfy the dfesires of so many great souls, to fulfil the 
testaments of the last canonical Councils, to restore Christian thought 
to the mmd, and then to bring down conscience, rejuvenated and 
remoulded, into the bosom of society—this was his herculean task, his * 
historic mission 

We will now examine whether his labour was a failure and his 
ministry unsuccessful We will then ask on whom the responsi¬ 
bility falls that the labour was lost, and that the mission failed, it 
may fail upon him, oy it may fall upon his implacable enemies We 
will next inquire whether the revolution was brought on by the failure 
of Savonarola’s ideas, hopes, and projects That which we must 
demand is, that a man summoned to a task so superhuman, born m 
such an epic period, called to work out so concrete an issue, con¬ 
strained to sow, m so restricted a field, the seed of his ideas which 
were to spread all over the world, should not be required to display 
powers incompatible with the ministry which he came to fulfil As 
a monk, he will have to see things of the world through the walls 
of the cloister, as a politician, he will have to look upon the cloister 
through the atmosphere of the world, as a mystic, he will have 
to convert moral and religious rules into coercive laws, as a poli¬ 
tician, he must give to prayers, sermons, and penitential services a 
certain revolutionary tone, a certain? warlike complexion but with all 
these contradictions—possibly on account of these contradictions— 
no one in history personifies and represents with better right that new 
birth of the religious spirit presented in the Gospel of Christ which 
has come down into the midst of society like a leaven of life, quicken¬ 
ing all its institutions as with a now soul 

Savonarola, like Livy, came from Padua These Venetian cities 
have been marvellously fertile m illustrious children Padua m point 
of antiquity surpasses Venice, which dates later than the fall of Iiome 
and the irruption of the barbarians And as its antiquity is greater 
than that of Venice, so it has a German-Latin character not to be 
found in Venice, which was exclusively occupied in receiving the 
fugitives who escaped the fire and sword of the barbarians. One 
must see these regions, as 1 have seen them, to comprehend all their 
grandeur and explain many of the enigmas which history preserv^ 
in her hieroglyphic emblems Here^ upon these plains where the 
poplars are interlaced with the vines, where we look on the 
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Lagoon of St Mark, where the waters sparkle that flow from the 
dazzling Adriatic, as onr thoughts wander through the# great cities, 
peopled with the spirits of bygone generations, it becomes manifest 
to us that the inhabitants could not surrender themselves to the effe¬ 
minacy and luxury of Oriental Venice 

Padua, nsmg up at the entrance of the envied Venetian lake, had 
to he well sentinelled and to engage in constant warfare The shocks 
which never reached the great mercantile city frequently ploughed 
up its soil and made deep furrows m it, just as the surface of great 
volcanoes is cut up by the streams of lava The man of Padua of 
old distinguished himself by his energy, developing great powers in 
all athletic exercises, as became one reared on the cross-ways of 
so many military roads and amidst bo constant and terrible wars 
Savonarola had somewhat of this native energy, for as by food and 
air we assimilate part of the soil on which we live, so by tradition 
and by education we assimilate likewise the t^pe of the race, of the 
family, of the city, of the generation, to which we belong 

Padua, which belonged soul and body to the League of Guclphie 
cities, afterwards fell into the hands of the greatest Ghibelhne tyrant 
that was ever known in the history of Italy at times trodden under 
foot by the Imperial troops and at other times by those of the Pope, 
finally, at the commencement of the fifteenth century, she yielded to 
the power of her most terrible nval, of abhorred Venice Savonarola’s 
ancestors must have acquired amidst these tragedies, so well calcu¬ 
lated to steel the soul, much of the energy and fortitude which they 
transmitted to their immortal descendant, a constant combatant m 
the bloodless warfare of mind 

In all Italian cities the strength, the energy, the valour, which 
they acquired from a soil steeped %n blood were greatly tempered and 
softened by the constant presentation to their eyes and to their 
imagination of marvellous works of art Padua m the fifteenth 
century, although fallen from her ancient splendour, preserved 
memorials fitted to elevate the ideal above all things else for 
those who cultivate the high faculties of the mind Giotto left upon 
the walls of her temples those angelic figures which were surely 
inspired—seen in dim vision through the clouds of the Empyrean, 
St Anthony left floating in her air discourses which fire the mind 
with passion and give fibre to the Italian nation, Marsilio left m 
the halls of her universities the mysterious figures of those political 
problems that carried with them the bases of a new society, and in 
the lines of her churches, architects and sculptors like the Pisam 
wreathed m enamel, such ideas as distil sublime inspiration upon the 
||telhgence and upon the heart of a great nation Hence, a family so 
well versed m the sciences as was that of the Savonarolas ought to 
combine, with the energy which characterized the people of Padua, the 
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delicacy of pefrceptiftn, the catholicity of taste, and* the exaltation of 
character wb|fli works of art are wont to confer upon those who study 
ipd enjoy them And here also we find some explanation of the 
combination of various qualifications that distinguishes .Savonarola's 
character—his force of will joined to the manifold impulses which 
made him both orator and poet 

Savonarola’s family was attached to the University of Padua. As 
we can at this day form no just idea of what cathedrals were |n the 
Middle Ages, so no more can we conceive the universities of those 
times Just as a cathedral and its cloisters served even a religious 1 
people for market-place, exchange, theatre, and cemetery, so the 
nascent universities savoured somewhat of the State and somewhat 
of the court of justice, with their great coercive powers, with their 
independent tribunals, with their peculiar privileges, with their 
numerous bodies of students, who thought themselves unworthy of 
their name if they did not sustain the glory of their class, if they 
did not enter, with aft the ardour of youth, into gambling, drinking, 
fighting, and love-making Above these turbulent troops of students 
stood the severe patrician class of professors, who paid external 
obedience to the law, to the Church, and even to the State, but made 
no conscience of interfering in matters of Church and State, as they 
were enabled to do by the natural power of their ideas and by the special 
character of their duties They opposed the old Homan jurisprudence 
to feudal and canon law, they met the disintegration of the Middle 
Ages with the strong civil unity of the Imperial State, which they 
found, as it were, petrified in the Pandects In this fashion they 
at once pulled down the theocratic and the military aristocracies—the 
two pedestals upon winch was raised the majestic edifice of the Middle 
Ages We must say that m point of fact there were amongst these 
professors jurisconsults who exercised greater political and social 
influence than doctors of medicine—a phenomenon only to be ex¬ 
plained by the special conditions of the society of that day Devoted 
as was the Middle Age to hierarchies, contemptuous as it was o| 
manual labour, and far, very far, from comprehending the common 
origin and the common destiny of all sciences and the sacred 
equality which forms, as it were, the basis of their various manifesta¬ 
tions, it was held—even in democratic Italy itself, that land where 
such social dignity is seen among hand-workers—that the office of 
a medical man was inferior to that of a lawyer or a theologian 
It is necessary that this be well retained m the memory, for it was 
Savonarola’s misfortune to belong to a family which practised medicine, 
and this settled his fate, and brought about his seclusion m a cloister 
Jhese circumstances of country which affect a family and a profes¬ 
sion affect also the State, and they all have to be taken into considera- 
tion er$ one can comprehend and explain one of those souls whose 
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light is reflected* through the ages over the hfcundlfess horizons of 
history, and whose life succeeds in. carrying new ljflfos into the 
remotest recesses of human consciousness 

The persqn who most#powerfully influenced the destiny of Giro¬ 
lamo Savonarola was his paternal grandfather, Michaele, the celebrated 
physician Studying this smgulai man, aud reviewing the lisf of his 
books, we find a key to some part of the monk's nature Michaele 
Savonarola wrote with the greatest case upon medicine, politics, and 
ecclesiastical matteis Besides a practical treatise upon diseases, he 
left a theoretical work on the pulse, a tract on hygiene, private and 
public, and a historical essay on the tiaditions of Padua With 
equal facility he wiote one book on the natural development of 
fever, and another on the canon laws as to confession Thus he 
counselled the dyspeptic upon diet and the nations as to the most 
eligible form of Kepublic This faculty for dealing with everything 
this wealth of mfoimation, brought him universal renown, and gave 
him undisputed social pre-eminence amongs*his contemporaries 
It may be added that he not only possessed the widest grasp of 
science, but had also, as its proper complement, the most tender 
sympathy Thoughts were not, for this model physician, pure abstrac¬ 
tions, limited in their scope to an exalted but frigid conscience, but 
were alive, and in their life fruitful in the distnbution with lavish 
hand of beneficence amongst the sick and necessitous Justly proud 
of a lofty intelligence, of an energetic natuic, of wholc-heartedness, 
of a lively imagination, he was indignant at the vices practised by 
the powerful, w hilst he hastened to succour want amongst the poor 
His universal charity was balanced by his universal indignation 
against wrong and wrong-doers Therefore study well this man, and 
you will undoubtedly find in him the germs of those qualities which 
were subsequently to spring forth and to increase in his grandson— 
scientific combined with religious culture, love of retirement tinted 
with the impulse to go forth and fight the world's battles, love 
of meditatiou countci acted by desire to wrestle in political strife— 
Contrasted qualities such as form great minds and strong wills, im¬ 
planted iu those whom Providence destines to exercise wide and perma¬ 
nent influence over society, and to bear imperishable names m the 
annals of history 

Michaele Savonarola yearned with inexpressible tenderness ovet 
his grandchild, and did all he could to secure that the boy who would 
bear his name should prosecute his science Age loves infancy 
enthusiastically by virtue of those harmonics between contraries 
which Constitute, as it were, the immortal basis of our nature A 
grandfather, on the eve of his departure from this life, feels that he 
sees renewed the mnoccncy of his own soul, his youth, the illusions 
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of bis fancy, the hopes and affections of his heart, ail the paradises 
long lost in the abysses of time, when he plays with the little grand¬ 
child at his feet, whilst the child, m its looks, in its smile, m its 
gambols, recalls some features of beloved ones who made bright the 
path of his life, removes from his furrowed brow the crown of thorns, 
and substitutes for it a heavenly aureole When the old physician 
Michaele felt that his strength was now exhausted, that his eyes were 
dim, and his days come to a close, the delicate child with its rosy 
lips brought him that promise of rejuvenescence that gilds with glory 
the deathbed, and inspires the dying with exalted hope m the last 
hour It was Michaele’s desire that he should be personally repro¬ 
duced in his grandchild, and to this end he destined him to follow 
the medical career, in older to make him, what he had been himself, 
an ornament of Courts and a benefactor of the sick poor But 
Nature must be studied and her promptings attended to in order to 
accomplish one's aim in the selection of a career for another—to find 
lnm a post that shdi secure his own happiness, and therewith 4 the 
esteem and admiration of others If you see a child, with great 
skill and delight in attentive observation, devote him to experimental 
science, but if you find that he is of nervous physical temperament, 
impressionable, of a moral complexion open to all ideas, emotional, 
imaginative, with a sensitive heart and a ductile intelligence, do not 
devote him to mathematics, or to experimentalizing, or to cold deduc¬ 
tions—no, tram him to eloquence, to art, and you will have in him 
one of those beings destined to move men’s minds to thought, and 
their will to every good action 

Savonarola's education commenced with the physical sciences— 
a course alien to his natural disposition and contrary to his mental 
vocation Fortunately, medicine was not at that time so much sepa¬ 
rated from arts and letters as it is at present In spite of the fact 
that man was approaching more positive periods of science, imagina¬ 
tion and feeling still assumed the upper hand in the crude study 
of Nature The universe itself appeared to be a poem, composed by 
an immortal poet, m which intuition, albeit somewhat enlightened 
by experience, encountered a thousand magical effects calculated to 
dazzle the mind and to inflame the most vivid imagination The 
brilliant inventions of the Arabs were brought to the knowledge of 
the Christian world by the enlightened efforts of Alonso X, and 
about the same time Roger Bacon by his treatise upon telescopes and 
mirrors extended the celestial horizon Astronomy retained some rem¬ 
nants of astrology, just as chemistry preserved something of alchemy 
Thus Peter of Albano, the author of a treatise upon the astrolabe, 
was burnt in effigy after his death for witchcraft at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, and about the middle of the same century 
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the cultured Florentines burnt alive the celebrated encyclopaedist, 
Cecco d J Ascoh, whose experiments—put, according to the spirit of 
the tunes, into the form of a poem—gave a new impulse to meteor¬ 
ology Indeed, all these sciences were only relieved of a quasi- 
magical character fifty years afterwards by a revolution analogous in 
its nature to the revolution m religion It seems impossible that 
ideas appearing m history should persist and endure, yet m their 
transformation they never lose their peculiar nature The semi-pagan 
processions of Italy recall the ancient Greek shows, the lamps 
lighted at the feet of the patron saints of the family, the Homan lares 
Along the shores of the Mediterranean the temples were converted into 
churches, and the pagan rites metamorphosed into Catholic liturgies, 
St Anthony protected horses, just like the equestrian Neptune, Ceres 
becomes Our Lady of the Ears of Corn, the piece of money which 
the Greeks placed in the dead man’s mouth to induce Charon to let 
him pass over survives in many nations, the Christmas log burns 
on the hearth as did that which was burnt at the feasts of Adonis, 
and the meatry eve of St John repeats the bonfires of the summer 
solstice, the augurs, the diviners, and the witches still people 
the air and earth, m spite of all the holy water poured over them, 
and of the bells ever ringing from the lofty towers to drive away 
evil spirits from the world Who does not remember that m those 
remote times, even among the doctors themselves, it was a cardinal 
article of belief that epilepsy, hydrophobia, and nervous diseases were 
due to demoniacal possession ? When they saw this unhappy man 
tremble as though about to breathe his last, and that other gnashing 
his teeth and clenching his hands with superhuman power, hashing 
fire from his eyes as from a volcano, and foaming at the mouth, the 
people of those days, ignorant of the electricity that pervades our 
nerves, believed that such sore diseases were due to the terrible 
assaults of Satan and his followers The fathers of the Church con¬ 
sidered that most devils were men possessed by Satan—an opinion 
which St Thomas formulated and handed over to the naturalists and 
orthodox medical men, and, although Gameno of Pavia iu 1440 
raised a protest against this doctrine, the belief that only infernal 
spirits could produce such deep-seated and terrible disorders remained 
m vogue, and was held even by sp celebrated a physician as the four¬ 
teenth-century Ibn-Khaldoum, who thought that a spirit could detach 
itself from matter, and so attain to supernatural visions This was 
before the discovery of the Americas, whose appearance in history 
necessarily involved such profound changes in the cosmic science^ 
Natural history was only a sort of handmaid to theology, using the 
lions the phoenix, and other animals merely as symbols of celestial 
things, so that zoology and botany tended rather to nourish the fancy 
than to extinguish it. Debarred from anatomical study, medicine 
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was far from holding the experimental character which the advance of 
time and the progress of ideas have since combined to lrqpart to it 
Besides all this, Michaele Savonarola died ere he coaid complete the 
education of Girolamo, which was then taken up by his father, Nicolas 
Savonarola, a man better versed in the evil ways of Courts than m 
the secret marvels of science He restricted the training of his son 
to the science of the period—that is to say, to a certain acquaintance 
with the works of St Thomas Aquinas, which, as is well known, repre¬ 
sented the philosophy of Catholic dogma—as though the Reformer 
was not to separate himself from the Church m the smallest matter, 
m order that he might mysteriously fulfil his providential destiny 
and investigate with redoubled attention the nature of his divine 
vocation 

The intellectual influences which first moulded Savonarola being 
thus ascertained, we have now to find the moral influences, to seek 
out the women whose eyes and inspirations gave warmth and life to 
his feeling In the intellect the father's influence should be para¬ 
mount , the mother's more directly and naturally affects the heart 
Savonarola found a great teacher in his mother, who combined 
elevation of mind with sweetness and gentleness of character Her 
name was Elena, she belonged to the illustrious family of the Buona- 
corsi of Mantua Married to the vulgar Nicolas Savonarola, she 
found m the love of her children and m the cultivation of their 
minds the satisfaction which she could not find m courtship or 
marnage Of an essentially poetic and loving womanly nature, she 
was ever constrained to devote herself passionately to the object of her 
affection Elena had two sons older than Girolamo, but m neither 
of them did she find the reflection of her own soul The eldest 
embraced the profession of arms, the second devoted himself to the 
administration of finance neither attained the elevation or the 
culture which Elena would have wished for them Girolamo alone, 
m spite of an extenor by no means prepossessing, attracted the love 
of his mother by the lofty qualities which distinguished him from 
his infancy, by his depth of thought, his wealth of ideas and fluency 
of speech, by his sudden bursts of mysticism, foreshadowing 
his mysterious future vocation Ideas, m passing through a 
woman's mind, take splendid vanety of colour, like light passing 
through a prism Unhappy is the man who has not received 
the germs of his earliest thoughts from the lips of his mother, v 
unhappy is he who has not consciously felt the springtide of his 
life bqrst into flowers under the warm breath of the woman he 
loved That rare combination of energy and tenderness, of flexi¬ 
bility and firmness, of love and thought, of valour and gentleness, 
which a man requires, comes from woman, who infuses into his cup 
of life the honey of her maternal affection, and perfumes it for ever* 
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The mind, at its birth, like the nestling just hatched, requires to 
receive its food from a mother’s mouth and to find shelter for its 
nakedness under her careful wing Thus, when Savonarola, even m 
his sudden fits of hatred, felt grieved, and reverted back to chanty 
and to love, when he preached righteousness even before his most 
implacable enemies, in those frequent moments of despair and anguish 
of soul, a consoling angel would appear and sit down at his side, 
a mysterious wailmg voice would sound amidst the roar of tempestu¬ 
ous agitation—it was the gentle and blessed soul of his sainted 
mother that he saw beside him, like a veritable Deity of goodness 
and virtue, shining like a rainbow against the clouds which darkened 
his mind, distilling a heavenly dew upon his barren heart, giving 
him hope m the hour of death and the gloom of the grave 

There was another woman who was to exercise a sovereign influence 
over Savonarola The Italian cities of that day were subject to sudden 
political convulsions, with all their incidents of condemnation, banish¬ 
ment, and exile Driven away by these frequent vicissitudes and 
revolutions, the Strozzi had quitted Florence, and found them¬ 
selves landed, the wrecks of civil discord, m the city of Ferrara 
Strozzi was the representative of a patrician Florentine family, 
and had with him an only daughter, a girl wondrouslv beautiful 
and extraordinarily intelligent Savonarola fell in love with her, 
and at this critical period of his life he might have wholly changed 
his profession and his destiny Accepted, beloved, associated with 
a rich and noble family, with wealth and power, and children 
whose interests would constrain him to look to the future, 
with heart serene and conscience tranquil, beloved by those 
about him, and placed above the assaults of fortune, his nerves 
would not have been discomposed, his imagination excited, his 
vehement temperament, fired by contact with misfortune and with 
grief It is ever thus with the world's liberators To attain the 
adoration of future generations, to ascend the altars of history, to 
reach the apotheosis of immortality, they have to sweat blood in 
the garden of Gethsemane, to swallow insults m courts of justice, 
to receive the buffet of mfamy from insolent officials, to dram 
to the dregs the overflowing cup of gall and vinegar, to circle 
their brow with a crown of thorns, and to stretch their limbs 
upon the cross Conceive Savonarola happy, and he would un¬ 
doubtedly have been a good husband, a tender father, a man unknown 
to history, utterly powerless to print upon the sands of time and upon 
the human soul the deep trace which he has left, but misfortune came 
to visit him, to smite him, to crush his heart, and to impart that 
marked melancholy which characterizes a soul in gnef, pud the grief 
that circled his brows with a crown of thorns was also that which 
wreathed them with the splendour of immortality His hopes were 
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centred m the woman he loved, hid life was set upon the 
possession of her, and when the family finally rejected him, partly 
on account of his profession, and partly on account of hi* person, he 
believed that it was death that had come upon him, when m truth it 
was immortality In that moment of abandonment, of solitude, of sad¬ 
ness, to his eyes the horizon m every direction appeared to be obscured, 
and every abyss yawned under his feet, it seemed to him that the light 
of heaven, vouchsafed even to wild beasts, was denied him, and that 
all that he had to anticipate was material death, since moral death had 
seized on his disillusioned soul Imagine a field at spring time 
overtaken by sudden frost, and you will have an idea of Savonarola's 
transit from life in the world to life in tlic cloister If he were for¬ 
bidden to love and to be loved—if the happiness of the domestic 
hearth, possibly the only one granted to our poor nature, were 
denied him—what motive had he to live in society, where he was con¬ 
demned to lasting grief and unhappiness ? So that it may be said 
that he now disengaged himself from the world, as from arms that 
could not retain him m their embrace He did not call in suicide, 
as a Greek or a Homan under similar circumstances would have done 
He put on, as a shroud, the coarse gaib of the Dominican, he con¬ 
verted the cloister into a vast pantheon, and buried himself m it as a 
corpse m a sepulchie, he thought of no other bride than the Church, 
nor otjier postenty than his works, nor of any for his family save those 
whose sufferings were like his own, and who had loved as he had loved 
The cloister had for Savonarola this supreme advantage, that it was a 
sepulchre not necessarily involving death Thus from this supreme 
moment he could proceed as though theie were no tie to bind him to 
earth, as though the last unk were broken between himself and 
humanity A legislator, he consulted laws which were codified but in 
his mind , a tribune, he rehearsed aloud before the people the secret 
counsels of his conscience, and thijs he could threaten the men in 
power without occupying their posts or superseding them, and correct 
the lower classes without recourse to violence or oppression 

Savonarola, as represented by the most conscientious and the most 
enthusiastic of his biographers, the celebrated Villan, was of middling 
height Natuie had done her best for him in giving him the broadest 
of chests, which served him as the forge for his voice, and a large 
head to contain his breadth of thought IJis composite temperament 
indicated rich and varied abilities Predominance of the sanguine 
element did not exclude a bilious tendency His bile affected 
him m the proportion that his physical bore to his moral con¬ 
stitution, it contributed to his profound melancholy, to his 
contempt of the world, to his feelings with relation to universal 
decline and corruption, just as his boiling blood contributed to 
his ardour m fight, to his almost warlike desires, to his passionate 
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utterances m the tribune and the pulpit. In fact, he was, what 
we nowadays, m current speech, call a highly nervous man The 
distant cloud, the electric spark flashing through the atmosphere, a 
change of temperature or of weather, an inward emotion, the most 
silnple social scene or spectacle of nature, or a thought the most 
intimate or secret, writhed through his nerves, just as a thunderbolt 
made them vibrate m disorder and dissonance Hence it was that his 
spirits were so easily elevated and so easily depressed, hence his heroic 
energy and sudden depression, incredible assaults and falls, the most 
violent impulses and backslidmgs, an aptitude for supernatural 
visions, and likewise for obstinate contests,—all brought about 
by those electric chains, which are called nerves, proceeding from the 
two opposite poles of life His nose, broad but aquiline, gave him 
a certain nobility of air, whilst his full lips, ready for every utter¬ 
ance, gave him the look of the orator, strongly marked wrinkles 
crossing his forehead witnessed in their deep furrows to his 
concentrated and fiery thought, sadness fell from his tender glance 
and from his melancholy smile, the simplicity of his life was 
indicated by the modesty and reserve manifest in his look and 
gesture, and all the attractive graces of lus mind in a voice 
which, without being exactly musical, yet when warmed and ex¬ 
panded by his soul, proved extremely persuasive and eloquent 
There is no doubt, then, that his physical and moral faculties 
showed that he was called to be an orator, to that highest of 
ministries, which, for a thousand palpable reasons, influences society 
and men most powerfully in the general direction of their affairs 

At twent) years of age his destiny stood fully manifest before his 
eyes, by that clearest of all revelations, by the revelation of grief 
Finding himself without a refuge m the world, without any shelter 
against the inclemencies of society and of nature, without the only 
thing that comforts and strengthens existence—without love—he 
buried himself m the cloister as he might have buried himself m 
the grave He fell into the flames of a hell of sorrows, which 
dissolved body and soul, which evaporated them and converted them 
into a mystic cloud of incense Nevertheless the world did at 
times call on him, with repeated calls, even m those days when, 
almost living upon his knees, he continued to importune heaven with 
incessant prayer, searching after the most direct and indispensable 
way of life 

He was attracted to the order of preachers by the inward 
stirrings of eloquence, and by the profession of the ideas of that 
wonderful sage, the divine St Thomas Aqumas, which he sub- 
sequently adorned An unforeseen incident presented to the 
opportunity for the fulfilment of his destiny It occurred to him 
to attend a religious festival at Faenza, and to hear a first-rate 
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Augustmian preacher He was captivated by the address', and made 
up his mind to assume the monastic profession He returned from 
Faenza to Ferrara as joyously as though he had found the key to all 
the enigmas of his life, and the port in which he was to cast the 
anchor of his lifelong destiny But when he entered his own home 
his eyes rested upon spots consecrated by family recollections, the 
walls that vibrated with treasured-up echoes of so many holy kisses, and 
recalled the memory of so many bitter tears He encountered again 
the look and smile of his mother, whose whole affection was centred 
m her son, expecting all her happiness at the close of life from his 
attentions, he felt his excited energies give wav, and the voca- 
tion which previously seemed to him so clear began to fade The 
mother, who dmned beforehand what her dear son’s bodily infir¬ 
mities would be, before he was assailed by them, now perceived the 
grief of his soul and the doubts that beset his mind And 
looking on him, brooding over thoughts that profoundly occupied 
him, and then presently waking up to survey with affection¬ 
ate interest every surrounding object, she felt an intuitive pre¬ 
sentiment of the hidden tempests in his imperilled and storm- 
tossed conscience More especially was this so, when she occasion¬ 
ally caught a furtive glance cast upon her, and, m his supreme 
and irremediable grief, she got a glimpse of something like eternal' 
compensation, as well as of a final leave-taking The keenest sorrow 
pierced that tender soul, attached to her son’s by a gravitation like 
that which one star exerts upon another When Savonarola looked 
upon her thus sorrowful he bridled the impetus of his will, and made 
up his mind that he would live and die in his own family But 
throughout long nights of meditation and of ecstasy, and m the 
frequent ferments incident to his being without fixed vocation or any 
decided destiny—throughout those periods of sleeplessness following 
upon his fastings, his vigils, and his penitences, he turned to God, 
the earth and everything that earth has upon its face disappearing 
before his ecstasies and his longings for immortality His resolution 
was ooncealcd, for now he fearr»d to revoke or annul it On a 
certain morning in April, the trees being fully in leaf, all the 
birds singing, the sky resplendent with luminous clouds, he felt 
himself irresistibly drawn, and, taking up his lute and singing a 
mournful dirge, lie took his leave of those whom he loved best, 
and of the objects that he held dearest, yielding himself to that 
indefinite sway which is peculiar to music Possibly none of those 
to whom this dirge was sung understood it, but there was one who 
did understand it, the mother’s heart divined that vague farewell, 
and seized with horror she threw herself down at her son’s feet, 
imploring him to remain m the bosom of the family, under the sacred * 
roof of home The poor youth, harassed by natural doubts and'by a 
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natural incertitude, almost without looking at his mother, lest what 
his eyes might meet should shake his deliberate resolution, rushed out 
of the house and swore that he had resolved to leave With the cool¬ 
ness of an analyst searching the awful recesses of his spirit, as one 
would study a distant star, or as a soul detached from the body might 
scrutinize the hidden depths of its own thoughts and its violent 
bursts of passion, Savonarola with feverish hand committed to paper 
all his feelings, to serve as his last will and testament, and for a 
memorial to his parents, setting forth the motives of his action, 
and the invincible disgust for the world and its glories which had 
nerved him for his resolve 

It was on the 21th of April 1475, when the city of Ferrara 
glowed with joyous demonstrations—for that day was the feast 
of its patron saint, St George—that amidst the merry peals of 
bells, the strains of music, the clamour of multitudes, and the 
festivities of dancing and carousing, Savonarola felt himself so 
oppressed with intense sadness that he came to his final resolution 
The house was well-nigh deserted by the servants and even by the 
masters, everybody had left it, either to assist at religious services 
or to take part in the festal scenes witnessed in the streets 
Girolamo availed himself of the occasion to fly from the nest to 
the cloister Never, never would he have thought it possible to 
accomplish lus purpose, had he not come to the final resolution in 
that unique and overwhelming moment of depression The day set 
apart for the greatest feast m the year—the day recalling the most 
sacred memories, the day of illusions and hopes, the day of rejoicing of 
happy lovers—this was the day that he selected for his departure and 
his death How many reminiscences must have prompted him to 
stay, how many emotions must have surged within him, with 
what contrast must he have been struck between the general 
gladnessT and his own painful thoughts as he crossed the threshold 
of his home to go to his grave? Above all, his mother—his 
blessed mother—how she must have stood before him on the way, 
like one of those mystic apparitions of his religious dreams, and 
have held him back and endeavoured to persuade him not to leave 
her abandoned to the silent hearth that witnessed her gnefs But, 

» as he mastered his loVe for the city of his birth, so did he master his 
love for his mother whom he adored, and he walked to the gates of 
the distant monastery at Bologna, where was the cell which he had 
chosen for his tomb 

But the fact of his having left the city on the day of its greatest 
rejoicings, and his family on the day of its most hallowed memorials, 
very clearly proved that they could neither terrify him nor detain 
him Oh! the time and the distance At length he reached the 
monastery he had selected, he knocked at the door, and, like a ship- 
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wrecked sailor, He asked lor shelter, he entered within its walla, like a 
shade into a vault, and there he found the sanctuary of hw religious 
vocation and the place of penitential scourges to discipline his dis¬ 
tressed conscience As soop as he entered, he asked those who were 
about to become his brethren to test the scope of his desires and 
the energy of his will by employing him on the most menial offices 
He sat down and wrote to his parents m the most affectionate terms, 
but expressed with the greatest firmness his irrevocable determination, 
which decided for ever his vocation, and finally fixed the wheel of* 
his destiny Finding himself in the cloister, cut off from the world 
and from his family, he did not intend that his sacrifice should be in¬ 
complete—he accepted it in its entirety, and he consummated it as 
does the suicide, who, m his final paroxysm and delirium, by severing 
the body from the soul takes his leave of life and of its enchantments 
Thus contemplating him—as the first to begin the mornmg , s work 
aipl the last to retire to rest, enfeebled by fasting, emaciated by 
penances, with his face hidden under the dark folds of his cowl, 
his body mantled m a coarse serge shroud, his eyes brilliant with 
the light of a superhuman inspiration, his lips incessantly movmg 
in prayer, pale as death, tragic as despair, abstracted and withdrawn 
from the world like a mystic and ideal person—you would have held 
him to be no real man, who could love as mortals love who spend 
* their time m useful professions and m practical studies, but a pure 
spirit, a sort of supernatural and miraculous shade, either proceeding 
from earth to immortality, or come down from heaven to earth 


Emilio Castelae. 
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H ISTORY is much decried, it is a tissue of errors, we are told, 
no doubt correctly, and rival historians expose each other's 
blunders with gratification Yet the worst historian has a clearer 
view of the period he studies than the best of us can hope to form 
of that m which we live The obscurest epoch is to-day, and that 
for a thousand reasons of inchoate tendency, conflicting report, and 
sheer mass and multiplicity of experience, but chiefly, perhaps, by 
reason of an insidious shifting of landmarks Parties and ideas con¬ 
tinually move, but not by measurable marches on a stable course, 
the political soil itself steals forth by imperceptible degrees, like a 
travelling glacier, carrying on its bosom not only political parties 
but their flag-posts and cantonments, so that what appears to be 
an eternal city founded on hills is but a flying island of Laputa It 
is for this reason m particular that we are all becoming Socialists 
without knowing it, by which I would not in the least refer to the 
acute case of Mr Hyndman and his horn-blowing supporters, sound¬ 
ing their trumps of a Sunday within the walls of our individualist 
Jencho—but to the stealthy change that has come over the spirit of 
Englishmen and English legislation A little while ago, tuid we 
weng still for liberty, “ crowd a few more thousands on the oench 
of Government," we seemed to cry, " keep her head direct on liberty, 
and we cannot help but come to port” This is over, lamett-favre 
declines m favour, our legislation grows authoritative, grows philan- 
thropical, bristles with new duties and new penalties, and easts a r 
spawn of inspectors, who now begin, note-book m hand, to darken 
the lace of England It may be right or wrong, we are not trying 
ihat, but one thing it ia beyond doubt it is Socialism m adtion, 
and the strange thing is that we scarcely know it. 
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Liberty has served us a long while, and it may lie time to seek 

new altars Like all other principles, she has been proved to be 
self-exclusive in the long run She has taken wages besides (like 
all other virtues) and dutifully served Mammon, so that many 
things we were accustomed to admire as the benefits of freedom and 
common to all, were truly benefits of wealth, and took their value 
from our neighbours’ poverty A few shocks of logic, a few dis¬ 
closures (in the journalistic phrase) of what the freedom of manu¬ 
facturers, landlords, or Shipowners may imply for operatives, tenants 
01 seamen, and we not unnaturally begin to turn to that other pole of 
hope, beneficent tyranny Freedom, to be desirable, involves kind¬ 
ness, wisdom, and all the virtues of tlie free, but the free man as we 
have seen him in action has been, as of yore, only the master of 
many helots, and the slaves are still ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-taught, ill- 
housed, insolently entreated, and duven to their mines and workshops 
by the lash of famine So much, in other men’s affairs, we have 
( begun to see clearly, we have begun to despair of virtue m these 
other men, and from our seat m Parliament begin to discharge upon 
them, thick as arrows, the host of our inspectors The landlord has 
long shaken Ins head over the manufacturei, those who do business 
on land have lost all trust m the virtues of the shipowner, the 
professions look askance upon the retail traders and have even 
started their co-operative stores to rum them, and from out the 
smoke-wreaths of Birmingham a finger has begun to write upon the 
wall the condemnation of the landlord Thus, piece by piece, do we 
condemn each other, and yet not perceive the conclusion, that our 
whole estate is somewhat damnable Thus, piece by piece, each 
aetmg against his neighbour, each sawing away the branch on which 
some other interest is seated, do we apply m detail our Socialistic 
remedies, and yet not perceive that we are all labouring together to 
bring in Socialism at large A tendency so stupid and so selfish is 
like to prove invincible, and if Socialism be at all a practicable rule 
of life, there is every chance that our grandchildren will see the day 
and taste the pleasures of existence in something far liker an ant- 
heap than any previous human polity And this not in the least 
because of the voice of Mr Hyudman or the horns of his followers, 
but bjAhe mere glacier movement of the political soil, bearing for¬ 
ward on its bosom, apparently undisturbed, the proud camps of Whig 
and Tory If Mr Hyndman were a man of keen humour, which is 
far from my conception of his character, he might rest from his 
troubling and look on the walls of Jerieho begin already to crumble 
and dissolve That great servile war, the Armageddon of money and 
numbers, to which we looked forward when young, becomes move 
and more unlikely, and we may rather look to see a peaceable and 
blindfold evolution, the work of dull men immex'sed m political tactt& 
and dead to political results 
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The principal scene of this comedy lies, of course, m the House of 
Commons, it is there, besides, that the details of this new evolution 
(if it proceed) will fall to be decided, so that the state of Parlia¬ 
ment is not only diagnostic of the present 11 but fatefully prophetic of 
the future Well, we all know what Parliament is, and we are all 
ashamed of it We may pardon it some faults, indeed, on the ground 
of Irish obstruction—a bitter trial, which it supports with notable 
good humour But the excuse is meiely local, it cannot apply to 
similar bodies in America and France, and what are we to say of 
these? President Cleveland’s letter may serve as a picture of the 
one, a glance at almost any paper will convince us of the weakness 
of the other Decay appears to have seized on the organ of popular 
government in every land, and this just at the moment when we 
begin to bring to it, as to an oracle of justice, the whole skein of 
our private affairs to be unravelled, and ask it, like a new Messiah, 
to take upon itself our frailties and play for us the part that should 
be played by our own virtues For that, m few words, is the case^ 
We cannot trust ourselves to behave with decency, we cannot trust 
our consciences, and the remedy proposed is to elect a round number 
of our neighbours, pretty much at random, and say to these “ Be 
ye our conscience, make laws so wise, and continue from year to 
year to administer them so wisely, that they shall save us from our¬ 
selves and make us righteous and happy, world without end Amen n 
And who can look twice at the British Parliament and then seriously 
bnng it such a task ? Iam not advancing this as an argument against 
Socialism once again, nothing is further from my mind There are 
great truths m Socialism, or no one, not even Mr Hyndman, would be 
found to hold it, and if it came,and did one-tenth part of what it offers, 
I for one should make it welcome But if it is to come, we may as 
well have some notion of what it will be like, and the first thing to 
grasp is that our new polity will be designed and administered (to 
put it courteously) with something short of inspiration It will be 
made, or will grow, m a human parliament, and the one thing that 
will not very hugely change is human nature The Anarchists think 
otherwise, from which it is only plain that they have not carried to 
“|he study of history the lamp of human sympathy * 

- Ctiven, then, our new polity, with its new waggon-load of lavra, 

' what headmarks must we look for m the life ? We chafe a good 
deal at that excellent thing, the income-tax, because it brings into 
our affairs the prying fingers, and exposes us to the tart words, of 
the official ThdjMficial, m all degrees, is already something of a 
terror to many of us I would not willingly have to do witij 
even, a police-constable m any other spirit than that of kindness^ 
% StiU remember in my dreams the eye-glass of a certain attach^ at 
a certain embassy—an eye-glass that was a standing indignity to all 

& j *t 
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on whom it looked, and my next most disagreeable Remembrance is 
of a bracing. Republican postman in the city of San Francisco I 
lived m that city among working folk, and what my neighbours 
accepted at the postman's hands—nay, what I took from him 
myself—it is still distasteful to recall The bourgeois, residing in 
the upper parts of society, has but few opportunities of tasting this 
peculiar bowl, but about the income-tax, as I have said, or perhaps 
about a patent, or m the halls of an embassy at the hands of my friend 
of the eye-glass, he occasionally sets his lips to it, and he may thus 
imagine (if he has that faculty of imagination, without which most 
faculties are void) how it tastes to his poorei neighbours, who must 
dram it to the dregs In every contact with authority, with their 
employer, with the police, with the School Board officer, m the 
hospital, or in the workhouse, they have equally the occasion to 
appreciate the light-hearted civility of the man in office, and as an 
experimentalist m several out-of-the-way provinces of life, I may say 
it has but to be felt to be appreciated Well, this golden age of 
which we are speaking will be the golden age of officials In all our 
concerns it will be their beloved duty to meddle, with what tact, 
with what obliging words, analogy will aid us to imagine It is 
likely these gentlemen will be periodically elected, they will there¬ 
fore have their turn of being underneath, which does not always 
sweeten men's conditions The laws they will have to administer 
will be no clearer than those we know to-day, and the body 
which is to regulate their administration no wiser than the 
British Parliament So that upon all hands we may look for a form 
of servitude most galling to the blood—servitude to many and 
changing masters, and for all the slights that accompany the rule of 
jack m-ogjee And if the Socialistic programme be earned out with 
the least fulness, we shall have lost a thing, m most respects not 
much to be regretted, but as a moderator of oppression, a thing 
nearly invaluable—the newspaper For the independent journal is 
a creature of capital and competition, it stands and falls with 
millionaires and railway-bonds and all the abuses and glories of 
to-day, and as soon as the State has fairly taken its bent to 
authonty and philanthropy, and laid the least touch on private 
property, the days of the independent journal are numbered State 
railways may be good things and so may State bakeries, but a State ‘ 
newspaper will never be a very trenchant critic of the State officials 
But again, these officials would have no sinecure Crime would 
perhaps be less, for some qf the motives of crime we may suppose 
would pass away But if Socialism were carried out with any 
fulness, there would be more contraventions We see already new t 
sins springing up like mustard—School Board sms, factory 
Merchant Shipping Act sms—none of which I would be thought*^ 
* s a ft ' * 
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except against in particular, but all of which, taken together, show 
us that Socialism can be a hard master even m the beginning If it 
go ou to such heights as we hear proposed and lauded, if it come 
actually to its ideal of the ant-heap, ruled with iron justice, the 
number of new contraventions will be out of all proportion multi¬ 
plied Take the case of work alone Man is an idle animal He 
is at least as intelligent as the ant, but generations of advisers have 
in vam recommended him the ant's example Of those who are 
found truly indefatigable in business, some are misers, some are the 
practisers of delightful industries, like gardening , some are students, 
artists, inventors, or discoverers, men lured forward by successive 
hopes, and the rest are those who live by games of skill or hazard— 
financiers, billiard-players, gamblers, and the like But in unloved 
toils, even undei the prick of necessity, no man is continually 
sedulous Once eliminate the fear of starvation, once eliminate or 
bound the hope of riches, and we shall see plenty of skulking and 
malingering Society will then be something not wholly unlike 
a cotton plantation in the old days, with cheerful, careless, 
demoralized slaves, with eleeted overseers, and, instead of the 
planter, a chaotic popular assembly If the blood be purposeful 
and the soil strong, such a plantation may succeed, and be, indeed, 
a busy ant-heap, with full granaries and long hours of leisure 
But even then I think the whip will be in the overseer's hands, and 
not m vam For, when it comes to be a question of each man 
doing his own share or the rest doing more, prettmess of sentiment 
will be forgotten To dock the skulker’s food is not enough, many 
will rather eat haws and starve on petty pilfermgs than put their 
shoulder to the wheel for one hour daily For such as these, then, 
the whip will be in the overseer's hand, and his own sens^of justice 
and the superintendence of a chaotic popular assembly will be the 
only checks on its employment Now, you may be an industrious 
man and a good citizen, and yet not love, nor yet be loved by, 
Dr Fell the inspector It is admitted by private soldiers that the 
disfavour of a sergeant is an evil not to be combated, offend the 
sergeant, they say, and in a brief while you will either be disgraced 
or have deserted And the sergeant can no longer appeal to the lash 
But if these things go on, we shall see, or our sons shall see, what it 
is to have offended an inspector 

This for the unfortunate But with the fortunate also, even 
those whom the inspector loves, it may not be altogether well It is- 
concluded that m such a state of society, supposing it to be finan¬ 
cially sound, the level of comfort will be high. It does not follow • 
there are strange depths of idleness m man, a too-easily-got suffi¬ 
ciency, as m the case of the sago-eaters, often quenching the desiref 
for all besides, and it is possible that the men of the richest ant- 
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heaps may sink even into squalor But suppose they do not, 
suppose our tncksy instrument of human nature/ when we play 
upon it this new tune, should respond kindly, suppose no one to be 
damped and none exasperated by the new conditions, the whole 
enterprise to be financially sound—a vaulting supposition—and all 
the inhabitants to dwell together in a golden mean of comfort * we 
have yet to ^sk ourselves if this be what man desire, or if it be 
what man will even deign to accept for a continuance It is 
certain that man loves to eat, it is not certain that he loves that 
only or that best He is supposed to love comfort, it is not a love, 
at least, that he is faithful to He is supposed to love happiness, 
it is my contention that he rather loves excitement Danger, 
enterprise, hope, the novel, the aleatory are dearer to man than 
regular meals He does not think so when he is hungry, but he 
thinks so again as soon as he is fed, and on the hypothesis of a 
successful ant-heap, he would never go hungry It would be always 
after dinner in that society, as, in the land of the Lotos-eaters, it 
was always afternoon, and food, which, when we have it not, seems 
all-ifnpoftant, drops in our esteem, as soon as we have it, to a mere 
pre-requisite of living That for which man lives is not the saipe 
thing for all individuals nor in all ages, yet it has a common base, 
what he seeks and what he must have is that which will seize and 
hold his attention Regular meals and weatherproof lodgings will not 
do this long Play m its wide sense, as the artificial induction of 
sensation, including all games and all arts, will, indeed, go far to 
keep him conscious of himself, but m the end he wearies for realities 
Study or experiment, to some rare natures, are the unbroken pastime 
of a life These are enviable natures, people shut in the house by 
sickness often bitterly envy them, but the commoner man cannot 
continue to exist upon such altitudes his feet itch for physical 
adventure, his blood boils for physical dangers, pleasures, and 
triumphs, his fancy, the looker alter new things, cannot continue to 
look for them m books and crucibles, but must seek them on the 
breathing stage of life Pinches, buffets, the glow of hope, the shock 
of disappointment, furious contention with obstacles these are the 
true elixir for all vital spirits, these are what they seek alike m their 
romantic enterprises and their unromantic dissipations When they 
are taken m some pinch closer than the common, they cry “ Catch 
me here again 1 " and sure enough you catch them there again— 
perhaps before the week is out It is as old as “ Robinson Crusoe , h 
as old as man Our race has not been strained for all these ages 
through that sieve of dangers that we call Natural Selection, to sit 
down with patience in the tedium of safety, the voices of its fathers 
call it forth Already m our society as it exists, the bourgeois is too 
much cottoned about for any zest m livihg, he sits m his parlour 
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out of reach of any danger, often out of reach of any vicissitude but 
one of health, and there he yawns If the people m the next villa 
took pot-shots at him, he might be killed indeed, but, so long as he 
escaped, he would find his blood oxygenated and his views of the 
world brighter If Mr Mallock, on his way to the publishers, should 
have his skuts pinned to the wall by a javelin, it would not occur to 
him—at least for several hours—to ask if life were igorth living, 
and if such peril were a daily matter, he would ask it never more, 
he would have other things to think about, he would be living indeed— 
not lying m a box with cotton safe, but immeasurably dull The 
aleatory, whether it touch life, or fortune, or renown—whether we 
explore Africa or only toss for half-pcnce—that is what I conceive 
men to love best, and that is what we are seeking to exclude from 
men's existences Of all forms of the aleatory, that which most 
commonly attends oui working men—the danger of misery from 
want of work—is the least inspiriting it does not whip the blood, 
it does not evoke the glory of contest, it is tragic, but it is passive, 
and yet, in so far as it is aleatory, and a peril sensibly touching them, 
it does truly season the men's lives Of those who fail, I do not’spca’k— 
defpair should be sacred, but to those who even modestly succeed, the 
changes of their life bring interest a job found, a shilling saved, a dainty 
earned, all these are wells of pleasure springing afresh for the successful 
poor, and it is not from these but from the villa dweller that we hear 
complaints of the unworthmess of life Much, then, as the average of 
the proletariate would gam m this new state of life, they would also 
lose a certain something, which would not be missed m the beginning, 
but would be missed progressively and progressively lamented Soon 
there would be a looking back there would be tales of the old world 
humming in young men's ears, tales of the tramp and the pedlar, and 
the hopeful emigrant And in the stall-fed life of the successful ant- 
heap—with its regular meals, regular* duties, regular pleasures, an 
even course of life, and fear excluded—the vicissitudes, delights, and 
havens of to-day will seem of epic breadth This may seem a shallow 
observation, but the springs by which men are moved lie much on 
the surface Bread, I believe, has always been considered first, but 
the circus comes close upon its heels Bread we suppose to be given 
amply, the cry for circuses will be the louder, and if the life of our 
descendants be such as we have conceived, there are two beloved 
pleasures on which they will be likely to fall back the pleasures of 
intrigue and of sedition 

In all thia I have supposed the ant-heap to be financially sound. 
I am no economist, only a writer of fiction, but even as such, X 
know one thing that bears on the economic question—I know the 

Mnnf * eCtl ° U ° f man,s faculty for busmess '^he Anarchists, who 
* s °me rugged elements of common-sense among what Seems to 
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me their tragi c.errors, have said upon this matter all that I could 
■wish to say, and condemned beforehand great economical polities 
So far it is obvious that they are right, they may be nght also in 
^predicting a period of communal independence, and they may even 
be nght in thinking that desirable But the rise of communes is 
none the less the end of economic equality, just when we were told 
it was beginning Communes will not be all equal in extent, nor m 
quality of soil, nor m growth of population nor will the surplus 
produce of all be equally marketable It will be the old story of 
competing interests, only with a new unit, and as it appears to me, 
a new, inevitable danger For the merchant and the manufacturer, 
m this new world, will be a sovereign commune, it is a sovereign 
power that will see its crops undersold, and its manufactures 
worsted m the market And ail the more dangerous that the 
sovereign power should be small Great powers are slow to stir, 
national affronts, even with the aid of newspapers, filler slowly into 
populai consciousness, national losses are so unequally shared, that 
one part of the population will be counting its gams while another 
sits by a cold hearth But m the sovereign commune all will be 
centralized and sensitive When jealousy springs up, when (let us 
say) the commune of Poole has overreached the commune of 
Dorchester, irritation will run like quicksilver throughout the body 
politic, each man in Dorchester will have to suffer directly in his 
diet and his dress, even the secretary, who drafts the official 
correspondence, will sit down to his task embittered, as a man who 
has dined ill and may expect to dme worse, and thus a business 
difference between communes will take on much the same colour as 
a dispute between diggers m the lawless West, and vull lead as 
directly to the aibitiament of blows So that the establishment of 
the communal system will not only icintroduce all the injustices 
and heart-burnings of economic inequality, but will, in all human 
likelihood, inauguiate a world of hedgerow warfare Dorchester 
will march on Poole, Sherborne on Dorchester, Wimborne on both, 
the waggons will be fired on as they follow the highway, the trains 
wrecked on the lines, the ploughman will go armed into the field of 
tillage , and if we have not a return of ballad literature, the local 
press at least will celebrate in a high vein the victory of Cerne 
Abbas or the reverse of Toller Porcorum At least this will not be 
dull, when I was youngei, I could have welcomed such a world 
with relief, but it is the New-Old with a vengeance, and irresistibly 
suggests the growth of military powers and the foundation of new 
•empires 


Robert Lours Stlvenson 



THE SERVICE OF MAN 


I S the Service of Man possible, if the Service of God be impossible? 

That is the question which Mr Cotter Morison, who assumes the 
truth of the latter hypothesis m the remarkable book* which he has re¬ 
cently published, altogether forgets to put to himself Probably he would 
regard it as absurd, as a question which only men steeped in theologi¬ 
cal prejudice could even conceive Yet I think I can show that it is 
by no means absurd It is one thing to serve man by helping him to 
realize a fixed ideal of what he ought to be , it is quite another to 
determine what true service is, when you have no such ideal, when 
you have, to your own satisfaction at least, shattered the ideal he had, 
and have found no new ideal to offer as its substitute This is, I 
maintain, Mr Cotter Morison’s position " By morality/* he says, 
“ is meant right conduct here on earth, those outward acts and in¬ 
ward sentiments which, by the suppression of the selfish passions, 
conduce most to the public and private well-being of the race ” But 
u the suppression of the selfish passions ** is very far indeed from being 
an aim that any shrewd man—more particularly if he disbelieved m 
God and the spiritual world—could propose to himself as one of the 
legitimate objects of a servant of Man I can understand a man who 
proposes to substitute for his selfish passions an absorbing passion for 
an infinite and omnipresent being who has manifested himself m 
such a life as that of Christ, though I cannot believe that he would 
succeed nearly as well m extinguishing the selfish passions, eagerly 
as he might struggle for it, as he would m regulating and taming them 
so far as to enable him to be always gaming a step or two towards 
the ideal of his life But I cannot understand a man who, having 
no such ideal, endeavours to suppress the selfish passions, not m 

* “ The Servico of Man- ” By J Cotter Monson London Kegan Favl & Co 
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order to lose himself in some much higher ideal, but only m 
order to help other men of the same type as himself to enjoy 
what he is to suppress his own desire to enjoy That surely 
is utterly irrational But probably Mr Cotter Morison does 
not mean by suppressing “the selfish passions" what I should 
understand by that phrase He would, perhaps, call no passion 
selfish that did not seek happiness at the expense of the happiness 
of others, perhaps he might even say at the expense of the greater 
happiness of others He would probably let a man gratify his own 
desires, and not call them selfish though they had their end m self, 
if these desires were perfectly consistent with the gratification of like 
desires in others But even taking Mr Cotter Morison's definition 
of morality in this modified sense, we are still confronted with the 
formidable question—What, if the visible life of earth be all we have, 
are these “ outward acts and inward sentiments ” “ which conduce 


most to the public and private well-being of the race 5 ” That you 
should weed out his religious beliefs as misleading, and involving an 
immense waste of energy on chimmras, Mr Morison teaches explicitly 
That you should weed out his moral belief in his own freedom and 
responsibility, and that you should condemn his penitence and remorse 
as founded on a vulgar error, he teaches just as explicitly But what 
well-founded beliefs you should put in the place of them, which will 
tell as strongly as these did against the selfish passions, he does not 
tell us He teaches that in character everything depends on endow¬ 
ment and training, and that the great object should be to restrain as 
much as possible the propagation ot men of a debased type, and to 
subject all types to the training best calculated to produce just 
and unselfish and mild dispositions But I do not see how the 
former end is to be attained without encouraging m the public mind 
a relentlessness of feeling towards bad men and women, which, if it 
could be fostered, must have other and even more important conse¬ 
quences m relation to our own inward life than its most immediate 
consequence,—namely, the rapid growth of a disposition to exterminate, 
or else imprison for life, men of a degraded type Aad as for the 
training of men m just and unselfish dispositions, I do not know what 
** justice " is to mean, when the belief in freedom and responsibility 
has once been eradicated,—when the belief in the existence of merit 
and demerit has been fully exploded Then, as to unselfish disposi¬ 
tions, it will surely become a very difficult question, in Mr Morisou’s 
view, to determine what is the degree of unselfishness which will 
w conduce most to the public and private well-being of the race ” It 
cannot be right, in his, uew, to risk the happiness of a man or 
woman of average endowments and character for the sake of a nearly 
hopeless effort to raise the level of the endowments and chararter of 
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coldnefts towards degraded, types be cultivated for the future, Mr 
Monson will never get the public opinion he wants, m order to authorize 
a final bar to marriage and child-birth amongst the degraded And it 
is obvious that the hardness and coldness needful for this purpose will 
also involve a reticence and reserve m dealing with men of a more 
ambiguous shade of character, quite inconsistent with the enthusiastic 
sclf-sacrifice of all our old forms of missionary effort The Positivist 
ethics, if Mr Cotter Monson truly represents them, will discountenance 
steadily all those moral enterprises which have sprung from the 
Christian belief m miracles of grace There is no belief which Mr 
Cotter Monson is so anxious to denounce and extinguish He insists 
in the strongest way on the iron force of habit, and on the salutary 
consequence of believing m the continuity of fixed habits, whether 
of evil or of good And even where bad habits are not supposed to be 
so deeply rooted but that careful training might do something to 
uproot them, the Positivist view greatly lessens the motive for making 
the requisite effort to apply this training, not only by removing all 
hope of supernatural assistance, but by insisting on the essentially 
transient character at once of human evil and human good It is 
possible to work with something of spiritual passion for the salvation 
from sin of an immortal being, but it is hardly possible to feel more than 
a languid interest in the rescue from temporary bad habits, of a being who 
may be gone for ever before the bad habits- are half rooted out of him 
In fact, the essential difference between the Positivist’s “ Service 
of Man," and any service of man founded on theological belief and 
a faith m immortality, is this—that the foimer must lay infinitely 
more stress upon actions, and upon dispositions which are prolific 
of actions, than it can upon mere attitudes of the spirit, while the 
latter, regarding man as a being intended for eternal life, cares even 
more for what man is, than for what he does To the Positivist the 
only kind of durability to which human beings can make any 
pretence is posthumous durability—the life which their activity en¬ 
genders after they have ceased to be And that cannot depend on 
what they ware, except so far as what they were was the source of 
influences exerted upon others The best Positivist m the worfd, 
who believes that all of him which does not take effect m the 
life of others, will soon cease to exist altogether, cannot by any 
possibility care as much about what he is m himself as about the 
influences which he communicates to the world around him If 
by any self-restraint, or through any want of adaptation in his moral 
character to the ideas of his time, there be thoughts and feelings of 
his which never affect the outside world at all, he must regard 
those thoughts and feelings as purely his own affair, born with him 
and certain to pensh with him, and therefore as significant only fo 
himself Such thoughts and feeling^ whether he be wrong Qt right 
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believing them to be without influence on others, he cannot 
possibly regard as conducing either “ to the public and private 
well-being,” or to the public and private lll-bomg, of the race That 
which remains isolated within him, m consequence either of his reserve 
or of his separateness from those around him, or of his incapacity to 
make others understand him, cannot be of moment to any one but him¬ 
self Hence a totally different ethical standard to the Positivist and to 
the Christian The Christian cares to be all that he believes God desires 
him to be, even m those secret thoughts and attitudes of mind which 
never affect what he seems to be to others at all The Positivist cares 
to be all that “ conduces most to the public and private well-being of 
the race, ” but what he is m those interior depths of his bemg which 
do not conduce to either good or ill outside him, he cannot, on his 
principles, care at all That is neutral giouud, outside the area of 
true Positivist morality Prom all which it follows that Positivist 
morality, while it encourages a relentless attitude towards degraded 
types of humanity, and a very dubious attitude towards missionary 
efforts m relation to vice even of a less desperate kind, keeps its atten¬ 
tion, as regards individual self-culture, chiefly on those actions and 
dispositions which are obviously piolific of social consequences, and 
ignores those which concern only the solitary life of the soul 

Now, here is the great difficulty which besets “ the Service of 
Man” by those who give up God By the very assumption with which 
they begin, the importance of man is lowered, his very essence is depre¬ 
ciated, his significance is attenuated Individually, men are all, on this 
view, temporary beings Their happiness or unhappiness is a temporary 
phenomenon, about which no one can care more, when it is once a 
thing of the past, than about a flower which bloomed unseen year after 
year and died out of the solitude into which it was born It is impos¬ 
sible to attach any overweening value to such a phenomenon It is 
impossible to feel about it as the Christian feels about an imperishable 
nature m which such a flaw as sm may make a difference which 
cannot disappear Nay, go on even from the constituent atom of 
society, the individual life, to the social structure itself, which, 
though it contains countless hosts of such atoms, and reproduces 
these countless hosts, generation after generation, for thousands or 
tens of thousands of years, is still itself doomed to eventual destruc¬ 
tion with the death of the planet whose physical evolution first 
* rendered the evolution of society possible, and you are still dealing 
with a temporary phenomenon to which, on the Positivist view, it is not 
so easy as Mr Cotter Monson seems to think, to attach the solemn 
meaning which he claims for it Why should any one constituent 
element in such a social structure regard self-sacnfice on behalf of the 
whole future of that, after all, ultimately evanescent structure, as the 
highest function of its own still more evanescent life? Mr Morison 
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not only does not answer the question but pours scorn upon the t 
attempt to ansvcr it For he suggests the reply, “ From you, sup, 
we expect nothing, but you may expect that your shameless 
confession of selfishness will not go unpunished” (p 311) But why 
shameless 9 and why talk of punishment 9 Surely both phrases *are 
entirely out of place m the mouth of a determimst who not only 
concedes but maintains that no one has any reason to be ashamed of 
being what he is, since he could by no possibility have been any thin g 
else, and, again, whose teaching certainly implies that ff punishment ” 
is a very mischievous word, suggesting a whole series of illusions, and 
that all it would be reasonable to say would be that society, in its 
inalienable right of self-defence, would take measures to relieve itself 
of all constituent cells which threatened to divert to themselves 
nourishment needed by other portions of the great organism to which 
it belongs But put it as he will—and I only criticize Mr Morison's 
mode of putting it, since I wish to fix attention on his vam attempt 
to mould his own forms of speech into harmony with his deliberately 
expressed belief—Mr Morison cannot deny that sacrifice, in its 
religious sense, indeed m any sense which excludes cowardly fear, 
cannot, by the very nature of man, be expected, except where it 
proceeds directly or indirectly from love or reverence Now, I can 
understand sacrifice for those whom we really love amongst men, or 
for those whom we really reverence I understand sacrifice for any 
superhuman being whom we reverence more passionately than we 
reverence man, and I understand sacrifice for men whom we do not 
either love or reverence on their own account at all, if we believe 
that we show our love and reverence to a Divine Being by giving 
up ourselves to redeem them But I do not understand sacrifice for 
not merely temporary but unknown and, to some extent, contingent 
beings, beings not yet in existence, and whose mode of existence, if it 
ever docs come, may be so different from what we anticipate, that 
our sacrifices may prove to have been ill-directed and all m vam, 
simply m deference to a dogmatic Positivism which, having exploded 
all our belief m God, Providence, and eternal life, persists in 
lecturing us on the best way to eliminate evil and to foster good m 
the structure of a society that, for anything we know, may be 
already (if the Positivists are right) in course of decomposition and 
not far from its end The humanist who rejects God is under this 
great difficulty in preaching the “ Service of Man ”—that he has 
already cut up by the roots that highest expression of moral value 
which is implied m the very word " eternal" If it be a matter of 
, infinite moment, of moment for all time, whether I am this or 
that, evil or good, then the foundation for spiritual enthusiasm, for\ 1 
missionary self-sacrifice of the noblest kind, is firmly laid But if the 
whole thing be a temporary phenomenon, of no more significance 
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when once it has vanished into the past, than the beauty or ugliness 
of the weather, men will never be able to persuade themselves that it 
is a duty to risk their own happiness in the only life they have, on 
the chance of increasing somebody else’s still more uncertain happi¬ 
ness m a life which may never be The “ Service of Man n in any 
high and strenuous sense seems to me to be absolutely dependent 
on the belief m an eternal being infinitely raised above men, who 
inculcates that service, who aids it, and who inspires us with the 
faith that the fruits of that service will be eternal 

And this brings me to the subject of that belief in divine grace, 
and its supernatural influence on the heart, against which Mr 
Cotter Monson rails through so many pages, and treats as having 
undermined human morality more completely than any other doc¬ 
trine of the Christian theology For my part, I believe that, 
within the limits assigned to it in the teaching of Christ, there is no 
teaching so essential to the w Service of Man ” as this doctrine, 
none which has effected more for degiaded beings, none which would 
be more grievously missed if it could be obliterated from amongst the 
resources of philanthropic effort And by the universal testimony of 
all who have been helped by it, the reason is threefold—mainly because 
grace is a real cause, and therefore belief in it justifies itself, partly 
because it sustains infinite hope, that hope which Mr Monson and 
his fnends have lost, since they preach to us that the only chance 
for the future is to stamp out degraded types of being altogether, 
and partly, again, because it quenches pride and connects that 
hope with the humility, not with the self-esteem, of the hopers 
The belief in miracles of grace has effected miracles of 1 (.generation 
m the hands of all the great missionary churches, Roman Catholic, 
Calvinist, Quaker, Wesleyan, and Unitarian And I cannot imagine 
how the Positivists are to supply its place, unless, indeed, they 
should ever be able (which God forbid) to carry public sentiment 
with them in preaching a war of extermination against the lowest moral 
caste of society, the effect of which would be, I imagine, an early 
discovery that the process sanctioned for the extirpation of those who 
are apparently the worst members of society would involve the 
rapid degradation of the whole For of course the very principle 
of extinguishing the evil stocks, involves an assumption of the 
power to discern the evil stocks, and this presumes a Pharisaic con¬ 
dition of the heart in those who would be willing to arrogate to 
themselves such power Mr Monson is shocked at what he calls the 
immoral doctrine that God can by His grace convert the worst 
sinner into the greatest saint, and I do not deny that it has been 
often so expounded as to stnke at the roots of all morality, but put 
it m the worst form you can imagine, and it will not exert half the 
demoralizing influence that any assumption of the power to determine * 
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which are those evil human stocks whence it would be monstrous 
to expect any sprouting of good,—the Positivist substitute, if I 
rightly understand Mr Mqrison’s book, for the Christian doctrine 
of grace,—would certainly produce I know of no more authorita¬ 

tive assertion of that side of the doctrine of grace which offends Mr 
Monson than St Paul's m his Epistle to the Romans f ‘ So then, 
he hath mercy on whom he will, and whom he will he hardencth ” 
But St. Paul himself puts the question, “ Is there unrighteous¬ 
ness with God ? ” and replies, 11 God forbid ” He declines to go 
behind the will of God, to ask why God has mercy on one and not 
on another, but he maintains that the will ot God, whatever it be, 
is founded m righteousness And surely with our knowledge of the 
extreme complexity of the influences ot inheritance, it is perfectly 
easy to conceive that acta of grace which appear to human 
observers simply arbitrary, may be founded in absolute justice, 
and express nothing but the compensation to beings whose nature, 
circumstances and history had borne very hardly on their moral 
character, for the unfavourable conditions under which they^had pre¬ 
viously been called to struggle It may be well for us not to go too 
much behind the dmne will, and the faith that that will is founded 
in righteousness, but certainly there is no kind of difficulty for 
any one who accepts that faith in the divine righteousness, m holding 
that miracles of grace, as Christians call them, are by no means 
arbitrary, but are, strictly speaking, illustrations of the divine 
righteousness No one can pretend that any Christian apostle has 
revealed to us that the arbitiary will of God—if, indeed, righteous¬ 
ness be capable of pure arbitrariness—and that alone, makes the only 
difference between the gift of grace and the denial of that gift But 
to return to my point Though it is easy epough for a Christian to 
believe that the gift of grace follows laws of its own, and those laws, 
laws of transcendental justice, it is not easy at all to understand 
where Positivists propose to find the moral resources for the re¬ 
generation of the world without having either any inexhaustible 
source of hope, such as the belief m divine grace gives, or any inex¬ 
haustible spring of humility, such as the same belief gives Mr 
Monson holds that Christianity has made great saints out of men 
with finely touched spirits, but has had comparatively little influence 
over commonplace and average men, whose hearts it has not succeeded 
in touching But where without faith will he get even that regenerate 
mg power over average men which Christian heroes have gained? 
No one can say that such lives as those of St Francis, or St Benedict, 
or St Philip Nen, or such even as those of Knox, George Fox, 
Bunyan, Whitfield, Wesley, or even the chiefs of the Salvation 
Army, have been without influence on commonplace and average men,, 
* in spite of the rhetorical complaints and exaggerations which Mr, 
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Monson quotes from the sermons of religious men Can he produce 
evidence of an influence equal m degree for any on$ Secularist or 
Positivist leader ? Can M Littre, or Mr Congreve, or Mr Harrison 
boast of any influence exercised over the lives of average men, to 
compare with that of these religious leaders ? Can men with no 
source of hope outside their own race, and no source of hope even m 
their own race that does not tend to humiliate the class which most 
needs regeneration in comparison with the class which wields the regen¬ 
erating agency, expect to achieve even one-tenth part of the successes 
which Faith, Hope, and Chanty have wielded when combined ? * Mr 
Monson will reply that Positivists may at least achieve more than 
religious men with the ground under their feet undermined by a half- 
confessed scepticism, are capable of achieving , that they will do as 
much without the necessity of ignoring scientific certainties in an age 
of science, as religious men, with their minds embarrassed and crippled 
by new scientific limitations clumsily engrafted on the faith of their 
fathers, can achieve now He contends, as I understand him, that 
the modern men of faith .are only half believers, that the modern 
humility is only a poor imitation of the old humility which the age 
of* faith produced, and that, what with this half faith and half 
humility, frank evangelists of humanism will be at least as successful 
now as the poor preachers of the half-and-half religious faith, which 
is all that our day can boast of 

Well, that reply touches the real hmge of the question raised by 
Mr Cotter Monson—namely, the extent to which he is wrong or 
nght m treating our modern Christianity as so hollow and uneasy, 
so haunted by self-distrust, so conscious of misgiving, spmtual, 
moral and intellectual, that it is salt which has lost its savour, and 
is fit only to be cast out and trodden under the foot of men I 
believe that Mr Cotter Monson sees very clearly, and points out 
very truly, hotf great a number of new doubts and difficulties has in 
this last generation beset Christian believers from various sides— 
from the side of science m relation to miracle, from the side of 
histoncal cnticism in relation t (f the authenticity of Scnpture, from 
the side of ethical feeling m relation to the sternness of God’s 
laws, and, finally, from the side of intellectual distrust of the 
process by which the development of Chnstian doctrine was effected 
It is perfectly true that Chnstian faith has often been attacked, 
and has ofterrbeen staggered from all these sides m turn, and some¬ 
times from all these sides at once, hut it is, so far as I can judge, 
utterly untrue that the result, even of all these combined sets against 
the certitude of Chnstian belief, has been to make it easier, more 
natural, more truthful, to give up Chnstian theology as a human 
fable, and to fight the battle of " the service of man ” from the 
Humanist’s and the Positivist’s point of view, than to be a Chnstian, 
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With the multiplication of difficulties on every side, there has 
come also a multiplication of new lights tending distinctly towards a 
rehabilitation of the ^ld truth m new forms Take, first, the effect 
of the new science and its relation to what has been called miracle 
Theoretically, as all the best scientific minds are agreed, there is no 
contradiction at all between the principle of the uniformity of the 
law of causation and a very marvellous interruption of the ordinary 
course of Nature All that is proved by such an interruption is the 
intervention of some new and unexpected cause How inexhaustible 
is the number of unexplored causes, no man knows better than the 
true man of science Of the unexplored causes which are most 
concerned with such events as are ordinarily called miraculous, the 
most important doubtless are those which represent the influence of 
conscious will Now, I am perfectly sure that no man can look with 
an open mind at all the new investigations of that influence—of 
what is called will-power, of mesmerism, of so-called “ telepathy ”— 
and not be firmly convinced that many of the miracles of Scripture 
have had transcripts, though they may be more or less faint transcripts, 
m the expenence of the modern world It will be said at once that 
so far as the miracles of Scripture have had any transcripts in ordinary 
life, they lose tpio facto their value as miracles That is surely 
utterly false No one supposes now that miracles could attest truth 
What they do attest is power, and, in the usual sense of the word 
u miracle,” superhuman power Well, superhuman power cah only 
be tested by comparing it with human power What one being can do 
with gifts that we should call perhaps exceptional, but still not super¬ 
natural, another could surpass with gifts that are wholly exceptional, 
and which might fairly be called supernatural The value of what 
I call the faint modern transcripts of Scripture miracles is to show 
that there arc the germs m ordinary human expenence of many of 
the powers which in prophet and apostle, and stilf more in Jesus 
Chnst, have been justly called supernatural, and therefore that, if 
we admit the evidence of a higher range of spiritual and moral life 
altogether m many parts of the Scriptures than our own, we have no 
nght to discredit as false the exertion of power of this wholly excep¬ 
tional kind, by beings living on that higher range of existence, if 
these powers be only more exalted forms of powers of will and insight, 
which, m a feebler and poorer form, are m actual operation amongst 
ourselves No one can read even such a book as l$r Carpenter’s 
“ Mental Physiology ” without being convinced of the extraordinary* 
exaltation which it is possible to give, by the exercise of will, to-* 
the senses even of other men Convincing evidence has beehi 

accumulated by the “Society for Psychical Research,” that thisf 
influence may be so exerted as to affect the senses of persona at a 
distance, and this, too, without any previous expectation oh their 1 
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part Of course, all this proves nothing but the large power of will 
over phenomena usually supposed to be subject to exclusively 
physical laws But grant such a power, and it becomes a thing not 
in violation of analogy, but m accordance with analogy, that beings 
admitted on all hands to have been endowed with moral and spiritual 
power of an exceptional kind, and m the case of Christ with moral 
and spiritual power such as there is no other instance of in history, 
should have wielded an mflueuce of this kind in a f«n higher and in- 
tenser form "What I feci convinced of is that a candid use of moderi? 
knowledge, instead of asserting the 4 e P en( lcncc of the spiritual on 
the physical more emphatically than before, proves to demonstration 
the extraordinary influence of the spiritual part of man over the 
physical, extending even to the verification of a rather widely 
diffused power of self-manifestation at very great distances at the 
moment of death And if these facts be admitted, as I believe all 
truly candid investigators will soon admit, I hold that the supposed 
h priori case against what has been called miracle, is being 
completely broken down, and that in all lives where there has been 
the manifestation of extraordinary moral and spiritual energy, there 
is no ground for distrust if we find the evidence also of an extraor¬ 
dinary power of altering and moulding to their own purposes the 
physical uniformities of our life The new light, so far from rendering 
our conception of the uniformities of the physical world more rigid, has, 
1 believe, rendered it far more elastic 

Again, so far as I am competent to judge the evidence, I am 
inclined to hold firmly that the progress of historical criticism, 
while it has long ago exploded the historical infallibility of the 
Bible, and perhaps shown us that the Book of Daniel, if not one or 
two other books, may be altogether untrustworthy—I should say that 
I speak on this matter without any of the special knowledge of 
an expert—has gone far to re-establish the authority of some of the 
most important books of the New Testament, and to discredit those 
theories of Baur and his disciples which maintained the absolute 
unautbenticity of the fourth Gospel and the bitter quarrel between 
St Paul and the Jewish apostles which the book of Acts was written, 
m Baur’s view, to salve over and conceal So far as I can judge, 
the most thoughtful German criticism of the day has more or less 
disavowed these theories, and gone far towards re establishing the 
truthfulness of the most important documents on which the faith of 
the Church is founded I am aware that men of very high learning 
think otherwise But I believe that the tendency of the more learned 
criticism of recent days has been on the whole decidedly conservative 
And assuredly the evidence for the resurrection of Chnst founded 
on St Paul’s testimony as to the belief of the Church after his conver¬ 
sion, has never been advanced with greater force than m our own 
# VOL* LI. LL 
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day' Yet with, all this evidence, and all that it implies, m our 
hands, it seems to me impossible that a light should not be reflected 
back by it on the credibility of the Gospels which would justify any 
reasonable man m accepting their evidence as to the character of our 
Lord’s life and work 

There remains, of course, the great question on which Mr Cotter 
Monson insists so vigorously, as to the moral contents of the 
Christian revelation—whether the awful words as to “ eternal ” 
life and " eternal ” condemnation, as to “ the worm that dieth not 
and the fire that is not quenched,” as to the propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ (on which Mr Cotter Monson appears to have taken his 
representation of Christian theology from the very worst sources 
open to him and to have misrepresented it most grossly), as to the 
character of temptation, and, finally, as to the mystery of the 
Godhead, are of a kind or not of a kind to subdue the heart of man 
by their truth, and to stir him to the noblest work by their influence 
He maintains that they are not, that the Christian revelation is at once 
frightfully severe and capriciously easy-going, intrinsically unjust, 
profoundly inconsistent with itself, and in its teaching as to God 
inconsistent with any idea of infinite being that it is possible for us 
to form And for all these reasons he rejects it It would require a 
volume larger than his own to go into his charges, but I must say that 
he on his part seems to me to be grossly inconsistent in holding 
that a Christianity so full of immoral doctrine and obtuse feeling 
could have fostered the high saintliness which he prizes so much, 
and to which he renders so eloquent, and yet as it seems to me so para¬ 
doxical, a tribute Surely a teacher who thinks that repentance has 
no meaning except so far as it is a guarantee of changed habits—and 
that remorse is a blunder of the most serious kind, a misapplication of 
power which ought to be directed wholly towards the future, mto 
idle self-reproaches for a past which could not by any possibility 
have been anything but what it was, ought not to prize so highly a 
moral ideal which devoted so large a portion of human strength to 
the work of self-humiliation for the sins of the past But I must 
not waste time in remarking on Mr Mon son’s inconsistencies, for 
the little space I have left must be devoted to explaining why the 
contents of the Christian revelation seem to me much more than 
consistent with—a strong illumination of—all that we do know and 
are still learning, as to the nature of that mystenous power in the 
grasp of which we live 

How may I best describe what is known of that power without any 
inference to Chnstian teaching 9 I should say first that it is one 
which has given birth to superabundance of physical life, so that the 
various forms of physical life jostle each other and yie with each other 
for room, for nourishment, for mastery, till only the higher forms in 
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each kind survive, and that the distinguishing features of the surviving 
forms are, on the whole, higher functions, higher intelligence, com¬ 
bined, as we ascend m type, with higher affections and higher 
loyalty to sdhiething above them, that in man, who is the highest 
of terrestrial beings, this intelligence and these affections and 
loyalties, develop for the first time the conviction that our own 
private wishes and the deepest of these feelings of loyalty are at 
variance with each other, and that we are not willing to do what 
nevertheless we know that we both can do and ought to do, m other 
words, that half our hearts are averted from what the other and 
better half impel us to do, that this cruel sense of division m our 
nature grows with the growth of the intelligence, the growth of the 
affections, and the growth of social wants , that it is especially 
emphaswed when we come to the necessity of killing off our com¬ 
petitors m the fashion inherited from our animal nature, and still more 
when tempted to thin away our own people by the law of the strongest 
m order to make more room and more opportunities of enjoyment 
for ourselves, m a word, that “ the conflict for existence ” which 
determines the survivals of animal life, is in man controlled by the 
growing sense of loyalty to some invisible power which forbids it, and 
that the jostling of selfish desires is thus made to recognize a new and 
nobler competitor m the law of sacrifice No one is more enthusiastic 
for the law of sacrifice than Mr Cotter Monson, but he treats it as 
one of purely human origin, and ridicules it as sheer injustice when 
it is announced by theologian as proceeding from the creative power 
itself “ The essence of practical religion at all times has been 
sacrifice,” he says, on p 251 “ In this capacity of sacrifice regardless 

of self we have the purest essence of the best religions,” he says again, on 
p 261, only he ^alls it " a human quality ” “ which has been evolved in 
the long travail of the world,” whereas it seems to me that in its oldest 
forms it has been distinctly the shadow of a divine command Could any 
one conceive that Abraham’s belief that he had been called to give 
up his only son, on whom all his human hopes depended, was of mere 
human origin ? And that story, I take it, is a type of the history of 
sacrifice as something the origin of which is in divine inspiration It 
was not the sacrifice of his son, but the sacrifice of his personal will 
—which was so much wrapped up in that son—that was asked of 
Abraham, and the Psalmist who represented God as despising the 
sacrifice of bullocks or goats, but asking for the sacrifice of the will, 
taught the same lesson m still plainer language There seems to me 
nothing clearer m the history of religion than that sacrifice is distinctly 
represented as a product of religious inspiration, as a testimony to 
the existence of objects of still higher and purer affection in the in¬ 
visible world than any existing even on earth The ideas of sacrifice and 
expiation are always specially connected with the otherwise desperate 
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aversion of the human soul from the dictates of the invisible power 
which requires our highest loyalty—an aversion which sacrifice alone 
is deemed able to overcome 

The real question is, of course, whether sacrifice is, as till Positivists 
hold, a mere human alleviation of a very bad state of things m a world 
where man has to carve out for himself his own lot, or a divine force 
originated from above, and so far as it is a human force at all, only one 
derived from that higher source I have no doubt that here is really 
the central issue between the Positivists and the theologians, and* that 
its solution depends on the answer we give to the question, first, 
whether there be or be not such a thing as sin, of purely human 
origin, and, next, whether there be or be not a redeeming principle in 
sacrifice, for the healing of sm, of divine origin, and not of human 
The Christian revelation denies that God is responsible tor sin, and 
asserts that He is the true fountain of sacrifice, that the Cross is the 
Cross of a divine as well as a human sufferer, and represents the 
origin of redemption as identical with that of life and suffering 
itself The whole question turns on the reality of that sense of 
loyalty to an invisible holiness against which sm is the rebellion If 
the latter be all an illusion, so no doubt is the former If the 
latter be one of the most impressive and saddest of the lealitics of 
human life, then it is hardly conceivable that the powei against 
which the conscience testifies that we have revolted, is not a real 
power, and one which is constantly struggling m us to suboue 
that revolt and to reconcile us to itself seems to me that the root 
of the Positivists’ scorn for theology is the determimst doctrine 
which, in spite of all the evidence of the ages, denies the possibility, 
and of course therefore the reality, of sm Can they give an instance 
of any other word, in any language, that represents suqji a tremendous 
body of human experience and suffering as the word “ sm,” which, 
nevertheless, stand? for a pure illusion that it would relieve every 
one to explode, if only the hard facts of human nature were consistent 
with treating it as an illusion ? I cannot think of any case at 
all resembling it And yet that sm is an illusion, and a pure 
illusion, is the view on which the Positivists ground the doctrine 
that the “ Service of Man ’’ would be promoted by giving up, as one 
of the most mischievous of dreams, the effort after the " service of 
God ” Yet if sm be no illusion, if it be the evil ferment which 
keeps human society in perpetual danger of degradation and 
corruption, and if the only rezpedy be that eagerness of the good to 
suffer on behalf of the bad, if i>y any chance they may redeem the 
bad, which the Positivists praise as the noblest “ altruism ’’—then, 
which is the more likely, that this law of sacrifice is imbedded m the 
very constitution of our universe and proceeds from the. will of the 
great power against whom all sm is rebellion, or that man, who in 
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that case certainly derives his sense of right, and his deeply ingrained 
feeling of misery when he is disloyal, from that power, should yet 
have invented for himself so singular a remedy as the eagerness of 
the good to suffer that the bad may be reformed ? For my part, I 
believe that all that is pure m human society is based upon the law 
of sacrifice, and that that law is directly of divine inspiration, 
receiving its highest authority in the revelation that God Himself 
gave Ills Son to suffer that man may be healed I do not caie at 
all for the scoff that such a belief only shows how strictly limited is 
God's power «I can imagine indeed a society in which every in¬ 
stinct is right and pure, and in which the temptation to evil does not 
exist, and, in a strictly 11 determimst ” universe, that is the society 
one would expect from a divine origin But whethei or not such a 
society would be better and nobler than the society we actually know, is 
a very different question, and I should think, even if vve had the data 
lor answering it, that the subtraction to be made from the good 
side of the account, would perhaps more than overbalance the sub¬ 
traction to be made from the bad side At all events, man being 
what he is, a being deeply afflicted with a sense of sin, and' deeply 
penetrated by a yearning for reconciliation with the power who 
inspires his conscience, the hankering after pure innocence is the 
most unpractical of dreams, while the renovation of human nature by 
th^ divine principle of sacrifice is a verifiable reality 

Further, whether that healing power of sacrifice could survive the 
loss of the faith that it is of God and not of man, that it has its 
source m a divine action and not in a human resolve, is the one 
question which, as it seems to me, Mr Cotter Monson and his 
friends have altogether failed to consider Certainly the Christian 
saints whom they so much admire would not have hesitated to pro¬ 
nounce upon it with a decision derived from their own experience, 
and in a sense by no means respectful to the views of those of their 
modern eulogists who praise them for what they were Assuredly to 
treat the source to which the saints attributed all their strength as 
a chimsera, and their vision of the spiritual future itself as an tgms 
fatuus of the fancy though it was the only light of their feet m their 
difficult and desolate way, seems to me one of the most arbitrary of 
the many arbitrary assumptions which enter into, if they do not 
actually make up, the Positivists' erfeed 
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mHE present revival of the agitation for the establishment of 
J- commercial museums in the centres of production at home and 
m the Colonies appears to have reached a point from which some 
attempt at realization may be expected The excellent and valued 
proposal of the Prince of Wales for the creation of an Imperial 
Institute has now been satisfactorily elaborated by a committee of 
specialists, and a leading place in the scheme has been awarded to 
commercial museums Not only is this the case, but particular 
prominence is given throughout the Report of the Prince of Wales's 
Organizing Committee to commercial and industrial requirements, 
both of the mother-country and of the Colonies Considering the 
remarkable absence of interest taken either by Parliament, 01 , until 
lately, by Government, m the trading interests of the community, 
this special feature of the proposed Imperial Institute cannot but be 
regarded with gratification and expectation by the commercial classes 
The Report states that the leading objects of the United Kingdom 
section will be (par 5) “ the promotion in affiliation with the Imperial 
Institute of commercial museums in the City of London, and m the 
commercial centres of the provinces " I have every leason to believe 
that it is intended to make these museums an integral portion of the 
Institute scheme, and that the Prince's Committee will encourage 
their establishment by every means in their power In the last few 
weeks a decided step in this direction has been taken by the Lord 
Mayor's Institute Committee, with the approval and sanction of the 
Institute Organizing Committee Under this arrangement a City 
Commercial Museum is made a part of the City Jubilee Memorial, 
and 30 per cent of the funds subscribed by the City (unless other¬ 
wise indicated) are to be devoted specially to the Museuffi This 
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agreement produces the double result that both the City and the 
Institute Committee are now interested m bringing the Museum 
scheme to a practical result 

There is nothing new in the idea of commercial museums, the 
* wonder is only that this country has been able to attain its prepon¬ 
derating position as a mercantile community amongst nations without 
the existence of some such organization The absence of permanent 
trade exhibitions from amongst our public institutions is a striking 
illustration of the exaggeration to which we have in the United 
Kingdom carried the principle of private initiative to the utter ex¬ 
tinction of that State assistance which is, per contra, the principal 
motive power of continental nationalities All exaggeration is bad, 
and I venture to submit that Englishmen have formed such aq over¬ 
rated estimate of the national utility and all-sufficiency of their private 
initiative system that they haxe caused it to recoil upon themselves 
It punishes us m its retro-action to national disadvantage, by producing 
absolute inertia in directions where progress is desirable The only 
stimulus to which private initiative is susceptible, commercially speak¬ 
ing, is the prospect of icalizmg a profit upon its enterprise Private 
initiative therefore is distinctly limited by the possibility of attaining 
a personal gam, whilst the realization of public or national advantages 
mav be stated as the exceptional and not the regular result of its 
action Instances even can be quoted where the efforts of private 
enterprise arc diametrically opposed to the national weal, such, for 
instance, would be the export of machinery, whereby the cheaper labour 
» of foreign States is enabled to decrease our national capacity as manu¬ 
facturers, or the sale of arms or war material to States which might 
at a given moment turn these very products against us It is, I take 
it, an exaggeration of the self-help idea which has caused us to delay 
the creation of commercial museums, on the ground that they belong 
to that order of institutions which do not promise an immediate 
profit to their promoters, and therefore appeal for their establishment 
to sentiments other than those of private initiative It certainly was 
not ignorance of the possible utility of a trade museum to the com¬ 
munity which prevented the establishment of such a collection as far 
back as 1851 Then, as now, it was the bnngmg together of products 
of all kinds in a large exhibition, which suggested to the business 
men of the day the idea of forming a trade museum It is worthy 
of note that local exhibitions have been the starting-point of all con¬ 
tinental commercial museums, from the mother collection at Brussels 
to their latest development, which has been realized in the German 
Muster-lagers at Stuttgart, Frankfort, and other places The memo¬ 
rial presented by London merchants on the occasion of the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of 1851 is still so completely applicable to the 
requirements of the present hour, that a change of the date and 
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signatures is all that is necessary to make it as worthy of consideration 

to-day as it was thirty-five years ago The question of site, even, is 
dealt with in the identical words which have been unwittingly em¬ 
ployed by the London Chamber of Commerce, m connection with the 
same subject, within the last month I cannot, therefore, refrain from * 
reproducing the document as an historical curiosity 

London, Ottober 16, 1851 

Gentlemen, —Understanding that Her Majesty’s Commissioners propose 
forming a collection of the raw produce of different countries shown in the 
Great Exhibition, we Leg leave to express our conviction of the high practical 
value of this plan 

We anticipate great benefits to merchants, manufactuicrs,and brokers from 
the formation of a great trade museum or collection, ot which this would be 
the foundation and in which specimens of the natural productions or exports 
of all countries ■'hould be deposited, together with such iccurate, scientific, 
practical, and commercial intoimition as can be procured 

Such a museum would at ill times give the most valuable aid to the mer¬ 
cantile commumt), and tfford that information winch is so constantly requned, 
and which there is now no means of obtaining 

We would beg to suggest that, in order to rendei such a collection really 
available for trade purposes, it should be foimed m the City of London, ind 
so situated as to be conveniently accessible to those who want to refer to it 
Wc have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 


Thomas llankty, jun 

R W Cnwford 

John G Habbard 

II W Blake 

J II Felly 

James Morris 

William Cotton 

J Masterman 

J B Heath 

Moms, Preiost «fc Co 

H J Piescott 

John Chapm in A Co 

Overend, Gurney &, Co 

W C &H Harnett 

Durant & Co 

Alfred Janson 

Geo Carr Glynn 

Clias K Haiford 

Forster & Smith 

Geo I red Young 

Hanson Bros Co 

T Green & Co 

Greg'on & Co 

Geo Denny 

Powles Bros & Co 

Geo Fenning 

J Thomson (T Moreau «L Co ) 

D Dunbar 

Herman Sillem, Son & Co 

J Wild & Sons 

Do\at tV Co 

Home, Eagar 6c Co 


On behalf of the committee for managing the affairs of Lloyd’s, 

John Robinson, pio Chau man 

On behalf of Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping, 

Thomas Chuman, Chairman 

Since 1851 various committees, one of which was presided over 
by Mr Childers m 1874, have considered the utility of establishing 
commercial museums, and m two instances—those known as the 
Charles Street and the Fife House schemes—the idea seemed to 
approach realization, only to fall through at the last moment In 
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1876 Dr Forbes Watson advocated the creation of a considerable 
establishment for the exhibition of colonial products and raw mate¬ 
rials, m which the Colonial Agents-General were to be housed, and in 
aid of which grants from the Colonies weie to be obtained In several 
other of its features Dr Foibes Watson's proposals verged very closely 
on those now put forward by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
m reference to the new Imperial Institute 

It is, however, more especially during the last two 01 three yeais 
that the attention of business men has been attracted to the question 
of commercial museums, by their reported establishment in various 
countries of Continental Europe The intelligent little State of 
Belgium has been the pioneer of the movement Exhibitions, as 
* before stated, supplied the idea of forming those museums, and the 
necessity of developing Belgian export trade gave the impetus on 
the strength of which its Government took the question in hand, 
purchased a handsome building in the very centre of the city, and 
defrayed the entne cost of the undertaking, in the working of which 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Posts and Telegraphs unite 
then energies Germany followed with the establishment of export 
pattern agencies, most of which are created by private initiative, 
though some receive cither Government or municipal assistance m 
the way of freedom from rent and taxes by their location m a public 
building In Austria the towns of Vienna and Buda Pcsth are 
carrying on their usual rivalry, and applying it to the trade museum 
idea The excellent but relatively small Oriental Museum of 
Vienna, which is splendidly housed on the first floor of the Exchange, 
was originated unofficially after the Exhibition of 1873, and is now, 
on the strength of its success, in process of enlargement and con¬ 
version into d State museum The Buda Pesth collection, on the 
other hand, is entirely a State-aided institution ’In France, 
endeavours were made, with a considerable flourish of trumpets, 
to introduce a system of local trade museums, under State patronage 
and under the management of the local Chambers of Commerce, which 
on the Continent are generally official bodies The museum idea 
has not, according to Mr Crowe, the commercial attache of the 
British Embassy m Pans, been successfully carried out m France, 
although ccitam local collections, particularly those of Lyons and 
Rouen, are worthy of attention and imitation Holland has acted 
ip relation to trade museums only on pnvate initiative, Italy has 
combined State aid with private enterprise, whilst Switzerland, as 
usual, acts on a combination of municipal and individual aid. 
Including Portugal and Swfeden, there are at the present moment 
m Europe fifty-seven towns w\ich either have established or com¬ 
menced to organize trade museums, or Muster-lagers It would be 
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imprudent to ignore the importance of a movement which has 
developed to such a degree, even when the incompleteness of certain 
efforts, such as those of France and Holland, is fully allowed for 

Continental trade museums have all been formed for a single 
purpose—that of extending the export trade of the localities and 
countries in which they are situate Any extension of Continental 
exports must necessarily mean increased competition with British 
trade m neutral markets, if not a corresponding reduction of 
British exports Foreign trade museums thus become a direct factor 
m the ever-extending competition which from year to year is 
pressing more and more closely on the trade of this country and 
reducing the scale of its profits Under these circumstances it 
seems but fitting to consider whether it is worth the while of this 
country to follow the example m which Europe has taken the lead, 
and to derive for our own advantage whatever lesson is to be learnt 
from the new institutions 

This inquiry was considered of so much importance by the 
commercial classes of England, that the London Chamber of Com¬ 
merce resolved to dispatch me as its commissioner to report upon 
the condition, prospects, and probable effect of the commercial 
museums of Europe After visiting the principal establishments of 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and Northern 
Italy, I arrived at the conclusion that it was desirable that the 
British Empire should organize a series of institutions throughout 
its chief centres of production, by which it should seek to make 
known its resources more completely than at present, and in which 
it should establish comparisons between its own manufactures and 
those of competing nationalities After a reference of the subject 
to a special committee and to a special meeting of th6 Council and 
its trade sections, the London Chamber has adopted my conclusions, 
and has addressed a request, through its President, to the Prince 
of Wales’s Committee of Advice, for the inclusion of commercial 
museums m the Imperial Institute proposals These representations 
have, as befoie stated, resulted in what is officially termed “ the 
affiliation ” of commercial museums with the Imperial Institute, and 
that affiliation is now accepted by the pity under the authority of the 
Lord Mayor’s Committee, which is now receiving subscriptions for 
the two schemes simultaneously 

Commercial museums should really be more of the naturo of trade 
exhibitions than of museums Their principal aim should be to 
deal with the present rather than with the past At the same time, 
a sufficient record and collection of types or samples indicating the 
development of specific branches of production, the changes of 
fashion, design, shape, material, and quality which have taken place 
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m the course of years, is both desirable necessary Nevertheless, 
the great impulse of self-interest will naturally cause more attention 
to be given to the products of to-day than to those of bygone 
seasons The contents of these exhibition museums must vary 
according to the locality Manchester, for instance, would devote 
its primary attention to cotton in all its stages—raw, spun, woven, 
grey, dyed, printed, and finished Leeds and Bradford would care 
less for cotton, except as warps, but would be very much interested 
m woollens—heavy and light, broad or narrow, and m the similar 
productions, dyes, finishes, and makes-up of other countries Sheffield 
would concentrate its attention upon iron, steel, and cutlery, 
Birmingham on hardware, Staffordshire on pottery, whilst London, 
as a distributing centre, would necessarily be generally inter¬ 
ested in most provincial industries, and more particularly m raw 
materials and “ produce ” The London museum, as representing 
the largest commercial centre of the Empire, as the focussing point 
of its transit trade, and the connecting link of our colonial 
exchanges, would necessarily have to be the largest and most com¬ 
plete It is satisfactory, therefore, to find that the London Chamber 
of Commerce has not recoiled from the considerable responsibility 
which will fall upon it of assuming the initiative of promoting the 
largest, and perhaps the first, of British trade exhibition museums 
It is not pretended that the establishment of trade museums will 
lead to an immediate and profitable extension of our cxpoits 
The process will be an educational one more than any other, and 
consequently it would be gradual and progressive, but in the long 
run decidedly advantageous, and it is hoped thorough The large 
firms will lia\e little to gam from museums, as their own resources 
and capital enable them either to procure reliable information direct, 
or to dispatch a capable servant for its collection Still, even the 
large firms would occasionally discover m the museum a new fibre or a 
new product to which their attention might not otherwise have been 
called The museum will soon become and be recognized as a 
rallying point, to which samples of every article presenting prospects 
of trade will be sent Travellers in foreign countries, consuls, 
inventors, producers of all kinds, either at home or m the colonies, 
who desire to bring a sample or a manufacture to the notice of the 
British commercial public will send it to the museum, where it will 
be classed and announced amongst the receipts of " new ” articles 
If it presents features of interest, it will probably be examined by 
specialists, by whose assistance the museum authorities will soon be 
able to form an estimate of its merits, and at the end of the year either 
let it find its way to “ waste,” or store it up for future reference 
There is little doubt that many useful articles are lost to coft- 
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sumption and to commerce, from the absence of a known centre to 
v which they can be sent, and from thence made known to interested 
parties Keen and pushing as are our business men, they fail to 
notice and know everything Only within the last few months a 
committee of experts from the Leather Trade Section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce visited the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
with a view of examining and reporting upon the leather and allied 
products there exhibited To their great surprise, they found in the 
Indian court, carefully arranged and grouped by Dr Watt, nearly 
two hundred samples of bark and tanning materials which were 
completely and absolutely unknown to the trade If a commercial 
museum is organized, samples of this kind will reach it, if it is not 
created, there is no doubt that, notwithstanding the sleepless but not 
universal eye of self-iuteiest many useful products will remain 
unknown, and will be lost, for many years at least, to consumption 
and production 

There are a number of firms, both merchants and manufacturers, 
who own collections of samples beaiing on their own branch of trade, 
and often covering the operations of a long series of years Dona¬ 
tions of these could no doubt be obtained m a considerable number 
of cases, and would go far to form a historical collection, which 
would prove most valuable to the designer, the artisan, and the manu¬ 
facturer Nothing is so common in trade as the revival of an old 
model, an old shape, or an old pattern, with modern adaptations It 
has been stated that, because a variety of those private collections 
exist, therefore a public museum is unnecessary, that because a 
few high-class firms go to the expense of keeping themselves well- 
mformed, therefore it is not desirable to place the commercial 
public m possession of that knowledge of trade secrets which should 
be the privilege of those who pay dear to discover them Reasoning 
of this kind is useful m illustrating what I call the standing* conflict 
between pnvate and public interest Institutions of the nature of 
commercial museums are created for the advantage of the public 
and of the country, not of individuals, and the opposition of certain 
firms to this means of disseminating information only proves that 
museums can teach facts which are lost m their absence, and that it 
is to the interest of “ the greatest number ” that such institutions 
should be opened The large firms will, as capitalists, retain their 
power and pre-cmmcncc, whether museums are opened or not, and if 
m the course of a few years it is found that museum exhibitions add 
sensibly to the amount of our trade, nothing is more certain than 
that the large firms will obtain the mam share of the increase. 

The effect of this process of natural selection has, as a matter of 
practical experience, made itself felt m Germany already I was told 
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by the intelligent managers of the Muster-lagers at Stuttgart and 
Frankfort'that the commission firms at first opposed and held aloof 
from the pattero-depdfc sale-rooms But in course of time the 
commission houses learnt that, instead of interfering with their busi¬ 
ness, instead of decreasing the purchasing tendencies of their customers, 
the large collection of patterns brought together by the agency 
£psitively tempted the purchaser to secure a larger vanety and 
T$|p®tily of goods than formerly Relying somewhat on the credit 
girren by the commission house, and believing that in their turn their 
own customers would be similarly attracted by a large assortment of 
the last noaveautes, I was assured that the majority of buyers had 
Regularly exceeded the amounts of the purchases which they had fixed 
upon when leaving home It may be assumed also that a buyer 
whose credit is good enough to enable him to purchase without the 
support of a commission house, will hardly wait the advent of a com¬ 
mercial museum to enter into direct relations with the producer On 
the whole, then, it would appear that the intermediary has quite as 
much to gain as to lose from any alteration m the system of buying 
which may be brought about by trade museums 
' These difficulties, however, would not apply to the class of 
hbmmercial museums which would be adaptable to the British Empire 
Anything of the kind which we may undertake m this country or 
the Colonies must be a public institution, open free, and not therefore 
theatre of business operations The Muster-lager is a close 

t ration, a co-operative association of exporting manufacturers, 
whom foreigners and rivals are as jealously excluded as they 
would be from any private warehouse I quite believe that the Muster- 
lager or pattern dep6t idea is applicable to British operations, especially 
as regards articles or manufactures from a distance —from the Continent 
i and the Colonies But if we adopt this plan, it must be as a matter 
of private enterprise, not m a public institution There is no reason 
why the position of London as a transit centre should not be made 
use of to transfer the showrooms—for the Muster-lager is but a show¬ 
room—of Germany, Austria, Italy and France, to our own metropolis 
Since branches have been opened in Hamburg and Frankfort, why not 
organize a monster agency m London ? I throw out the suggestion 
for what it may be worth, feeling convinced that sooner or later it 


will be acted upon 

The trade museum, on the other hand, is eminently adapted to 
the purposes pf a public service Since practically the whole of the 
countries of Western Europe are actively engaged upon their 
organization, we could not prudently remain behind m this new 
phase of competition The very success of our commercial opera 
tions m the past now imposes the duty upon us of leaving 
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some acceptable record of our industrial bistory fay the enlighten¬ 
ment of future generations Great as is the creative powSr of man, 
there is an inherent tendency to borrow and adapt, rather than to 
evolve Do we not go to India for designs for our cottons and 
* shawls, to Persia for the styles of our carpets, to Japan and China 
for the shapes and ornamentation of our pottery, and from the com¬ 
binations and assimilations of these do wc not gradually form a style 
of our own ? It is, then, chiefly as an educational establishment^!* 
the widest sense of the word, that a permanent trade exhibition 
would be especially valuable The climatic conditions of the islands of 
the United Kingdom, the somewhat Puritanic conditions of our social 
life, togethei with a certain harshness and domineering tendency* 
inherent apparently in the Anglo-Saxon race, create a want of adap¬ 
tiveness m us as producers and business men We are slow to 
change, and art prone to dislike the alterations which result from 
fashions and the rage for the “ newest thing out ” Other countries 
have discovered our weakness, and seek to place us at a disadvantage 
commercially by offering to meet our customers’ requirements more 
obsequiously than wc do The pressure of foreign competition, 
which must increase rather +han diminish, will force us to produce* 
what our clients pretcr, rather than what is most suitable or agreeable 
for us to manufacture It is to meet this change m our economic; 
positions that trade museums will he useful In the past we expected 
our customer to come to us, now we shall have to go to him We 
expected him to pay us in our money, we shall now be constrained 
to draw upon him in the currency which he understands We 
shall have to learn his language, and to obtain orders from him, not 
as proud monopolists, hut by meeting his requirements more willingly 
and more skilfully than rival manufacturers of other countries 

Commercial museums will help us to do this They will collect • 
and bring to our doors types of the article which the buyers of alb 
nationalities use and prefer, so that we may alter our production to 
suit our customer’s fancy, and so persuade him to purchase They 
will also show onr manufacturers, our merchants, and our artisans, 
the articles by means of which foreign producers are seeking to oust 
ns from the old fields of our commercial victories They wall also 
unite the fibres, dyes, and mordants applicable to our textiles, 
together with collections of the designs used m various countries in 
connection with them But it will be chiefly as a means of facilitating 
commercial and technical education that trade museums will prove 
invaluable They will be equally useful to young men training for 
commercial employment, and to artisans, and especially to masters, 
as a means of directing attention to the alterations of fashion and 
the requirements of various markets 

The absence of an organized system of specially commercial 
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education is being more and more recognized as a menacing danger 
to our industrial future It mil only be by careful special training, 
and by widening the sphere of commercial knowledge, that the 
young men of coming generations will be able to meet the growing 
competition for employment m this country with foreigners of all 
.nationalities Why is it that the great majority of corresponding 
clerks are foreigners ? Because foreigners come here well informed 
three, or four languages, already possessed of a sound com- 
2 $qreial tiaimng, and willing to work quietly and obediently for 
* longer hours and for smaller salaries than Englishmen would con¬ 
descend to accept Why is a considerable proportion ot our book¬ 
keepers and clerks composed of foreigners ? Because they are more 
thoroughly trained as accountants, and are both better and cheaper 
workers than our own juniors Is it not time that we recognized 
the economic folly of bringing up and training foreigners to compete 
with us in our own businesses ? We employ these clerks, corre¬ 
sponding assistants, and book-keepers, give them the opportunity of 
learning our trade secrets,and thus enable them to set up m competition 
with ourselves A glance at the Directoiy list ot South American, 
African, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese firms reveals the fact that a 
large pioportionof the merchants—often considerably more than half 
—are foreigners As long as these firms become really Anglicized, not 
duly is no harm done, but positive benefit is derived from the pioccss of 
.natural selection and the mixture of races which results But a con¬ 
stable proportion of such firms remain foreign in their sympathies and 
Pyrenees to the last, and when they settle in our colonies, induce 
thdr Governments to set up subsidized mail and merchandise 
services, which in course of time will divert an ever-growing amount * 
of trade to Continental ports We have been as short-sighted m 
leaving oui commercial education to take care of itself as we have 
been economically blind in allowing our emigrants to establish 
themselves in countries where British merchandise is excluded by 
tariffs An Anglo-Saxon emigrant settling m the United States hardly 
consumes 10.9 worth per annum of English manufactures, whereas 
those whp fix their homes in the Austrahas consume from £& to i)10 
per head To this day neither English merchants nor the English 
Government have realized the lesson which these figures teach 
Why, it would positively remunerate the country splendidly, as an 
investment more secure and permanent than any speculation in beer, 
to pay the expenses of every emigrant who would go to our own 
colonies! Meanwhile, the country is slowly waking up to the neces¬ 
sity of training our clerks, assistants, and, generally speaking, ail. 
who are destined for a mercantile career, m a more complete and 
specialist manner than in the past France and Belgium have ten 
years’ start of us m this respect The Pans Chamber of Commerce 
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inaugurated a decade ago a magnificent college, where an exclusively 
commercial training is imparted under the best professors At 
Antwerp a first-class institute has been working some years, by 
means of which the Belgians are raising a generation of fully 
instructed merchants At Hamburg, at Leipzig, and at Antweip, 
objq£ lessons are given on samples from commercial museums, sq 
that youths acquire a fair knowledge of products before leaving 
college Their time is not wasted with years of needless 
degrading office drudgery, but when once the basis of their trau^& 
is laid, they are enabled to rise with a rapidity proportionate toi 
their capacities It is with reference to commercial training of tbaS 
kind, and the inauguration of practical object lessons, that com^\ 
mercial museums promise a useful future m this country and the 
colonies It is therefore necessary that a scheme of trade museums , 
should be affiliated with the principal schools and the institutes for 
technical instruction For this purpose, as well as for those of/ 
ordinary business, it is essential that museums should be situated ' 
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or in the buildings occupied by Chambers of Commerce ” As 
regards London, an imposing site, with a frontage to the Thames, 
Could probably be obtained at a relatively low price from amongst the 
several wharves which are now to let between Fishmongers* Hall at 
London Bndge and Cannon Street Station The building would 
necessarily have to be an imposing one, worthy of its site, oP the 
Immense trade of the City, and of the commerce of the British 
Empire In size it should be scarcely inferior to that of Brussels, 
tHuch is nearly as large as the Geological Museum m Jermyn Street 
The cost of the Brussels Museum up to the present, including buildings, 
fittings, and collections, is believed not to have exceeded £60,000, and 
the charges toi annual management are not more than from £1,600 
to £2,000 City property of similar area could not be purchased on 
anything like this basis, but if City men once make up their miuds 
to have a museum worthy of their commercial status, the question of 
building and site will be settled without much difficulty, especially 
now that it is connected with the Imperial Institute scheme 

I have elsewhere drafted a proposal that the cheapest, most rapid, 
effective, and complete method of organizing the Institute would be to 
federate, under combined management, the whole of the specialist 
societies of the Empire This scheme—which is, I find, but an amplifi¬ 
cation of the suggestion submitted by the Prince Consort in 1831 as the 
best means of utilizing the surplus of the Exhibition of that year— 
could easily be framed to include trade museums in such wise as to 
gift* them such liberty of organization and management as would 
ensure their most successful adaptation to the ever-varying requirements 
of business men 

For a -London commercial exhibition museum the arrangement 
m departments which I would submit as the most complete, 
judging from the various systems which I have examined abroad, 
would be as follows — 

Raw produce of all kinds and every origin, classed by articles, and 
not f by place of production 

Semi-raw produce, same classification 

Manufactured articles, Bimilar articles of home and foreign produc¬ 
tion, juxtaposited A separate department to be created, as soon as 
possible, on a geographical basis—viz, articles of local consump¬ 
tion compared with the supplied articles of British and foreign 
manufacture 

Information, prices of all samples, discount, credit, &c, duties to 
which each article is liable under tariffs of various States 

Railway and freight charges on various goods to and from various 
markets 

Style of packing, and making up goods for various markets 

Laboratory for analyses, testing of samples, new fibres, pigments, &c 
, VOL. LI. 1IM 
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Classes, lectures, and object lessons in connection with samples 
exhibited in the museum, in which the chief educational establish¬ 
ments of the Metropolis and the City, the Guilds of London, Institute, 
and artisan classes should have right and participation 

Commercial library, books, newspapers, trade journals, price lists, &c 

As before stated, both access to the building and all its services 
should be free Matters have not yet, I fear, progressed sufficiently 
for it to be possible to induce Government to locate its various 
commercial departments (and those which will some day be create^ 
in those departments which as yet have none—viz, the India and 
Colonial Offices) in the City and near to the museum, when th& 
information m regard to tariffs and railways could be better supplufe 
officially 

In the foregoing remarks I trust to have demonstrated that trade 
exhibition museums would promote an increased acquaintance wr*Ji 
our imperial resources, and would consequently lead to an improved 
development and consumption thereof, and that all classes of business 
men, from masters and operatives to students and clerks, are interested 
in their promotion, whilst none can be thereby detrimentally affected 
In past generations the nation has gone to considerable expense m 
establishing the National Gallery, the British Museum, and the 
splendid collections of South Kensington and the Tower, of which 
Englishmen in all climes may legitimately be proud We have thus 
placed on record oui national progress m the arts, the sciences, and 
literature , but we have omitted any systematic memento of our com¬ 
mercial and industrial existence Yet the essence of British progress 
is commercial Our rise amongst nations, our status as a colonizing 
community, our merits as a naval and mantime power our opacity 
as inventors and mechanics, our international influence as capitalists, 
are all dependent upon and derived from our compaercial capacity 
Surely, then, the present generation, which has witnessed and profited 
by the wonderful and unprecedented extension of our commercial 
resources, should recognize it as a special duty to our ancestors an<J to 
posterity to raise a fitting memorial to commerce, which is the only 
element of our national greatness not represented amongst us by a 
public institution 
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T HE painters of the late thuteenth and early fourteenth century, 
using up the suggestions contained in the bas-reliefs of the 
Pisan sculptors and m the medallions surrounding the earliest 
painted effigies of holy personages, produced a complete set of 
pidtoi lal themes illustrative of gospel history and of the lives of the 
principal saints These illustrate e themes— definite conceptions of 
situations and definite arrangements of figures—became forthwith 
the whole art's stock, universal and traditional, few variations were 
made from year to year and from master to master, and those 
vanations lesolved themselves continually back into the original 
type And thus on, through the changes m artistic means and 
artistic ends, until the Italian schools disappeared finally before the 
schools of France and Flanders Let us take a striking example 
The presentation of the Virgin remains unaltered m main sentiment 
and composition, despite the two centuries and more which separate 
the Gaddi from Titian and Tintoret, despite the complete change m 
artistic aims and methods separating still more completely the men 
of the fourteenth century from the men of the sixteenth The long 
flight of steps stretching across the fresco in Santa Croce stretches 
also across the canvas of the great Venetians, and the little girl 
climbs up them alike, presenting her profile to the spectator, 
although at the top of the steps there is m one case a Gothic portal 
and m the other a Palladian portico, and at the bottom of the steps 
m the fresco stand Florentines who might personally have known 
Dante, and at the bottom ^pf the steps m the pictures the Venetiap 
patrons of Aretmo Yet the presentation of the little maiden to 
the High Priest is quite equally conceivable m many other ways 
and from many other points of view As regards both dramatic 
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conception and pictorial composition, the moment might have been 
differently chosen, the child might still be with its parents or already 
with the priest, and the flight of steps might have been turned to 
face the spectator, upwards or down, or again, been suppressed 
altogether This is merely one instance in a hundred If we 
summon up in our mind as many as we can of the various frescoes 
and pictures representing the chief incidents of Scripture history, 
we shall find that, while there are endless differences between them 
with respect to drawing, anatomy, perspective, light and shade, 
colour and handling, there arc but few and slight variations as 
regards the conception of the situation and the arrangement of the 
figures The monotony is so complete that any one of us, almost, 
knows what to expect, m all save technical matters and the choice 
of models, on being told that in such a place there is an old 
Italian fresco, oi panel, or canvas, representing some principal 
episode of Gospel history 

The explanation of this fidelity to one theme of representation m 
an art which was the verv furthest ltmoved from any hieratic pre¬ 
scriptions, in an art which was perpetually growing—and growing 
more human and secular—must be sought for, I think, in no 
peculiarities of spmtual condition or national imagination, but m 
two facts concerning the meicly technical development of painting, 
and the results thereof These two facts are briefly that at a given 
moment—namely, the end of the thirteenth century and the begm- 
mg of the fourteenth—there existed just enough power of imitating 
Nature to admit of the simple indication of a dramatic situation, 
without further realization of detail, and that at this moment 
consequently there originated such pictorial indications of the 
dhief dramatic situations as concerned the Christian world And 
secondly, that from then and until well into the sixteenth century, 
the whole attention of artists was engrossed in changing the powers 
of indication into powers of absolute representation, developing com¬ 
pletely the drawing, anatomy, perspective, colour, light and shade, 
and handling, which the Giottesques had possessed only in a most 
rudimentary condition, and which had sufficed for the creation of just 
such pictorial themes as they had invented, and no more 

Moreover, the Giottesques—among whom I include the imme¬ 
diate precursors, sculptors as well as painters, of Giotto—put into 
their Scripture stones an amount of logic, of sentiment, of dramatic 
and psychological observation and imagination more than sufficient 
to furnish out the works of three generations of later comers Setting 
aside Giotto himself, who concentrates and diffuses the vast bulk of 
dramatic invention as well as of artistic observation and skill, there 
is m even the small and smallest among his followers, an extraordinary 
happiness of individual invention of detail I may quote A few 
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instances at random It would be difficult to find a bumbler piece 
of work than the so-called Tree of the Cross, in the Florentine Academy 
a thing like a huge fern, with medallion histones in each frond, it 
oan scarcely be considered a work of art, and stands halfway between 
a picture and a genealogical tree Yet m some of its medallions 
tbeie is a great vivacity of imaginative rendenng, for instance, the 
Massacre of the Innocents represented by a single soldier, mailed and 
hooded, standing before Herod on a floor strewn with children’s 
bodies, and holding up an mfant by the arm, like a coat or a dead 
hare, preparing slowly to spit it on his sword, and the kiss df Judas, 
the soldiers crowding behind, while the traitor kisses Christ, seems to 
bind him hand and foot with his embraces, to give him up, with that 
stealthy look backwards to the impatient rabble—a representation of 
the *=cene, infinitely superior in its miserable execution to Angelico’s 
Ave Babbi * with its elaborate landscape of flower and fruit trees 
Again, in a senes of predella histones of the Virgin, in the same 
place (No 14, first room), also a very mediocre and anonymous work, 
there 13 exti aordinary charm in the conception of the respective 
positions of Mary and Joseph at their wedding he is quite old and 
grey, she young, unfoimed, almost a child, and she has to stand on 
two steps to be on his level, raising licr head with a beautiful, child¬ 
like earnestness, quite unlike the conventional bridal timidity of other 
painters Leaving these unknown mediocrities, I would refer to the 
dramatic value (besides the great pictorial beauty) of an entombment 
by Giottino, in the corridor of the Uffizi the Virgin does not faint or 
has recovered (thus no longer diverting the attention from the dead 
Saviour to herself, as elsewhere), and sunounds the head of her son 
with her arms , the rest of the figures restrain themselves before her, 
and wink with strange blinking efforts to keep back their tears Still 
more would I speak of two small frescoes in the Baioncelli Chapel at 
Santa Croce, which are as admirable in poetical conception as they are 
unfortunately poor in artistic execution One of them represents the 
Annunciation to the Shepherds they are lying in a grey, hilly 
country, wrapped in grey mists, their flock below asleep, but the dog 
vigilant, sniffing the supernatuial One is hard asleep, the other awake 
suddenly, and has turned over and looks up screwing his eyes at the 
angel, who comes m a pale yellow winter sunrise cloud, in the cold, 
grey mist veined with yellow The chilliness of the mist at dawn, 
the wonder of the vision, are felt with infinite charm In the other 
fresco the three kings are m a rocky place, and to them appears, not 
the angel, but the little child Christ, half-swaddled, swimming in orange 
clouds on a deep blue sky The eldest king is standing, and points 
to the vision with surprise and awe, the middle-aged one shields-his 
eyes coolly to see, while the youngest, a delicate lad, has already 
fallen on his knees, and is praying with both hands crossed on his breast. 
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For dramatic, poetic invention, these frescoes can be surpassed, 
poor as is their execution, only by Giotto's St John ascending slowly 
from the open grave, floating upwards, with outstretched arms and 
illumined face, to where a cloud of prophets, with Chnst at their head, 
enwraps him m the deep blue sky 

These pictorial themes, invented by the Pisan sculptors and the 
painters of the school of Giotto, were not merely as good, m a way, 
as any pictorial themes could be simple, straightforward, often very 
grand, so that the immediately following generations could only spoil, 
but not* improve upon them They were also, if we consider the 
matter, the only pictorial representations of Scripture histones 
possible until art had acquired those new powers of foreshortening and 
light and shade and perspective which were sought for only after the 
complete attainment of the more elementary powers which the 
Giottesques never fully possessed Let us ask ourselves how, m the 
fourteenth or fifteenth centunes, any notable change m general 
arrangement of any well-known Scripture subject could well have 
been introduced, and, m order to do so, let us lealuc one or two 
cases where the same subjects have been treated by later masters 
Tintoretto’s Last Judgment, where the Heavenly Hosts brood, poised 
on their wings, above the river of hell which hurries the damned 
down its cataracts, is impossible so long as perspective and fore¬ 
shortening will barely admit (as is the case up to the end of the 
fifteenth century) of figures standing firmly on the ground and being 
separated into groups at various distances In Rembrandt's and 
Terburg's Adoration of the Shepherds, the light emanates from the 
m&nt Chnst, m Ribera’s magnificent Deposition from the Cross, the 
dead Saviour and his companions are represented, not, as in the 
entombments of Perugmo and Raphael, in the open air, but m the 
ghastly light of the mouth of the sepulchre These are new varia¬ 
tions upon the hackneyed themes, but how were they possible so long 
as the problems of light and shade were limited (as was the case even 
with Lionardo) to giving the modelling, rather in form than m 
colour, of a face or a limb ? One of the earliest and greatest inno¬ 
vations is Signorelli's treatment* of the Resurrection in the chapel of 
San Bnzio, at Orvieto, he broke entirely with the tradition (exem¬ 
plified particularly by Angelico) of making the dead come fully 
fleshed and dressed as m their lifetime from under the slabs of a i 
burial-place, goaded by grotesque devils with the snouts and horns 1 
of weasels and rams, with the cardboard masks of those carnival 
mummers who gave the great pageant of Hell mentioned by old 
chroniclers But Signorelli's innovation, his naked figures partially 
fleshed and struggling through the earth's crust, his naked demons 
shooting through the air and tying up the damned, could not possibly A 
have been executed or even conceived until his marvellous mastery of 
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the nude and of the anatomy of movement had been obtained. 
Indeed) wherever, m the art of the fifteenth century, we find a 
beginning of mnovation in the conception and arrangement of a 
Senpture history, we shall find also the beginning of the new technical 
method which has suggested such a partial innovation Thus, in the 
case of one of the greatest, but least appreciated, masters of the early 
Renaissance, Paolo Uccello His Deluge, in the frescoes of the 
green cloister of S Maria Novella, is wonderfully original as a whole 
conception, and the figure clinging to the side of the ark, with 
soaked and wmd-blown drapery, the man in the tub trying to sustain 
himself with his hands, the effort and strain of the people in the 
water, are admirable as absolute realization of the scene Again, m 
the Sacrifice of Noah, there is the foreshortened figure of God, float¬ 
ing, brooding, like a cloud, with face downward and outstretched 
hands over the altar, something which is a prophecy, and more than 
a prophecy of what art wiH come to m the Sixtine and the Loggie 
But these inventions are due to Uccello's special and extraordi¬ 
nary studies of the problems of modelling and foreshortening, and 
when his contemporaries try to assimilate his achievements and unite 
them with the achievements of other men m other special technical 
directions, there is an end of all individual poetical conception and 
a relapse into the traditional arrangements, as may be seen by com¬ 
paring the Bible stones of Paolo Uccello with those of Benozzo 
Gozzoli at Pisa 

It is not wonderful that the painters of the fifteenth centuiy should 
have been satisfied withrcpeatmgthethcmesleftbytheGiottesques For 
besides this positive heritage, the Giottesqucs had left them a negative 
?heritage, a programme to fill up, of which it is difficult to realize the mag- 
s mtude The work of the Giottesques is go merely poetic, or at most so 
| merely decorative m the sense of a mosaic or a tapestry, and it is m the 
lease of Giotto and one or two of his greatest followers, particularly the 
* Sienese, so well-balanced and satisfying as a result of its elementary 
nature, that we are apt to overlook the fact that everything in the 
way of realization as opposed to indication, everything distinguishing 
the painting of a story from the mere telling thereof, remained to 
be done And such realization could be attained only througb a 
senes of laborious failures It is by comparing some of the later 
Giottesques themselves, notably the Gaddi, with Giotto, that we bring 
home to ourselves, for instance, that Giotto did not, at least m his 
finest work at Florence, attempt to model his frescoes in colour Now 
the excessive ugliness of the Gaddi frescoes at Santa Croce is largely 
due to the effort to make form and boss depend, as m Nature, upon 
colour Giotto, m the neighbounng Peruzzi and Bardi chapels, is 
qmte satisfied with outlining the face and draperies m dark paint, 
and laying on the colour, m itself beautiful, as a child will lay it on 
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to a print or outline drawing, filling up the lines, but not creating 
them I give this as a solitary instance of one of the first and 
most important steps towards pictorial realization which the great 
imaginative theme-inventors left to their successors As a fact, the 
items at which the fifteenth century had to work are »too many to 
enumerate, m many cases each man or group of men took up one 
particular item, as perspective, modelling, anatomy, colour, movement, 
and their several subdivisions, usually with the result of painful and 
grotesque insistency and one-sidedness, from the dreadful bag of bones 
anatomies of Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio, down to the humbler, but 
equally necessary, architectural studies of Francesco di Giorgio Add 
to this the necessity of uniting thevanous attamraentsof such specialists, 
of taming down these often grotesque monomaniacs, of making all 
these studies of drawing, anatomy, colour, modelling, perspective, &c , 
into a picture If that picture was lacking in individual poetic concep¬ 
tion , if those studies were often intolerably silly and wrong-headed 
from the intellectual point of view , if the old themes were not onlv 
worn tljreadbare, but actually maltieatcd, what wonder ? The themes 
were there, thank Heaven 1 no one need bother about them, and no 
one did Moreover, as I have already pointed out, no one could 
have added anything, save in the personal sentiment of the heads, 
the hands, the tilt of the figure, or the quality of the form E\ery- 
thing which depends upon dramatic conception, which is not a ques-\ 
tion of form or sentiment, tended merely to suffer a steady deteriora¬ 
tion Thus, nearly two hundred years after Giotto, Ghnlandaio 
could find nothing better for his frescoes m S Tnniti than the 
arrangement of Giotto’s St Francis, with the difference that he 
omitted all the more delicate dramatic distinctions I ha\c already' 
alluded to the poetic conception of an early Marriage of the Vir¬ 
gin m the Florence Academy, that essential point of the difference 
of age between Joseph and Mary was never again attended to, 
although the rest of the arrangement was repeated for two centuries 
Similarly, no one noticed or reproduced the delicate distinctions of 
action which Gaddi had put into his two Annunciations of the 
Cappella Baroncclli, the shepherds henceforth sprawled no matter 
how, and the scale of expression in the vision of the Three Kings 
was not transferred to the more popular theme of their visit to the 
stable at Bethlehem In Giotto’s Presentation at the Temple in the 
Arena chapel at Padua, the little Mary is pushed up the steps by her 
mother, m the Baroncelh frescoes the little girl, ascending gravely, 

turns round for a minute to bless the children at the foot of the 

* 

steps Here are two distinct dramatic conceptions, the one more 
human, the other more majestic, both admirable The fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, nay, the fourteenth, took no account of either, the Virgin 
merely went up the steps, connected by no emotion with the other 
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characters, a mere little dollj as she is still in the big pictures of Titian 
and Tmtorct, and quite subordinate to any group of richly dressed 
men or barebacked women 

The absence of individual invention, implying the absence of 
individual dramatic realization, strikes one more than anywhere itt 
the works of Angelico, and most of all m his frescoes of the cells 
pf St Mark’s For, white these are evidently less cared for as art, 
indeed scarcely intended, in their hasty execution, to be considered , 
as paintings at all, they arc more strictly religious in intention 
than anv other of Angelico's works, indeed, perhaps, of all paint¬ 
ings m the world, the most exclusively devoted to a religious object 
They arc, in fact, so many pages of the gospel stuck up, like texts in 
a waiting-room, in the cells of the convent an adjunct to the 
actual written or printed Scripture of each monk For this reason 
we expect them to possess what belongs so completely to the German 
engravers of Durer's school, the very essential of illustrative art— 
imaginative realization of the scenes an attempt to seize the 
attention and till it with the subject This is by no means the 
case, for Angelico, although a saint, was a man of the fifteenth 
century and, despite all his obvious efforts, he was not a real fol¬ 
lower of Giotto What impressiveness of actual artistic arrange¬ 
ment these frescoes really possess, is due, I think, to no imagina¬ 
tive effort of the artist, but to the exigencies of the place 
These pale angels and St Dominicks and Magdalens, these 
diaphanous, dazzling Christs and Virgins of Angelico's, shining 
| out of the dark corner of the cell made darker, deeper, by 
| the dark green or inky purple ground on which they are painted, 
are less the spiritual conception of the painter than the acci¬ 
dental result of the darkness of the place, where lines must be j 
simple and colouis light, if anything is to be visible For m the 
1 more important frescoes in the corndors and chapter-room, where 
the light is better, there is a return to Angelico’s hackneyed, 
vapid pinks and blues and lilacs, and a return also to his niminy- 
piminy lines, to all the wax-doll world of the missal painter The cell 
frescoes are, to the highest degree, what all absolutely pious art must 
be, aids to devotion Their use is to assist the monk in that con¬ 
juring up of the actual momentary feelings, nay, sensations, of the 
life of Christ which is part of his daily duty They are such stimuli 
as the Church has given sometimes m an artistic, sometimes m a 
literary form, to an imagination jaded by the monotonous contem¬ 
plation of one subject, or over-excited to the extent of rambling 
easily to another they are what we fondly imagine will be the por¬ 
traits of the dear dead which we place before us, forgetting that after 
a while we look without seeing, or see without feeling That this 
is «o, that these painted gospel leaves stuck on the cell walls are 
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merely such mechanical aids to devotion, explains the curious and 
startling treatment of some of the subjects, which are yet, despite 
the seeming novelty and impressiveness, very cold, undramatic and 
unimaginative Thus, there is the fresco of Chnst enthroned, blind¬ 
fold, with alongside of Him a bodiless scoffing head, with hat raised 
and in the act of spitting, buffeting hands, equally detached from 
any body, floating also on the blue background There is a Christ 
standing at the foot of the cross, but with his feet m a sarcophagus, 
the column of the flagellation monumentally or heraldically on one 
side, the lance of Longinus on the other, and above, to the right 
the floating face of Christ being kissed by that of Judas, to the left 
the blindfold floating head of Christ again, with the floating head of 
a soldier spitting at Him, and all round buffeting and jibing hands, 
hands holding the sceptre of reed, and hands counting out money, 
all arranged very much like the nails, hammer, tweezers and cock 
on roadside crosses, each a thing whereon to fix the mind, so as to 
realise that kiss of Judas, that spitting of the soldiers, those slaps, 
and to hear, if possible, the chink of the pieces of silver that sold 
our Lord How different, these two pictorial dodges of the purely 
mechanical Catholicism of the fifteenth century from the tender 01 
harrowing gospel illustrations, where every detail is conceived as hap¬ 
pening m the artist’s own town and to his own kinsfolk, of the 
Lutheran engravers of the school of Durer ' 

Thus things go on throughout the fifteenth century, and, indeed, 
deep into the sixteenth, where traditional arrangement and individual 
conception overlap, according as a new aitistic power does or does 
not call forth a new dramatic idea* I have alreadv alluded to the 
fact that the Presentation of the Yirgm remains the same, so far 
as arrangement is concerned, m the pictures of Titian and TmtoreL 
as m the frescoes of Giotto and Gaddi Michelangelo’s Creation 
of Adam is still inherited from Paolo Uccello, who inherited it 
from the Pisan sculptors On the other hand, the Resurrection and 
Last Judgment of Signorelli at Orvieto, painted some years earlier, 
constitute in many of their dramatic details a perfectly original work 
Be this as it may, and however frequent the recurrence of old 
themes, with the sixteenth century commences the era of new 
individual dramatic invention Michelangelo’s Dividing of the 
Light from tne Darkness, where the Creator broods still m chaos* 
and commands the world to exist, and Raphael’s Liberation of SL 
Peter, with its triple illumination from the moon, the soldiers’ 
torches and the glory of the liberating angel, are witnesses that 
henceforward each man may invent for himself, because each man is 
in possession of those artistic means which the Giottesques had 
indicated and the artists of the fifteenth century had faboriously 
acquired and now, the Giottesque programme being fulfilled, art 
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may go abroad and seek for new methods and effects, for new 
dramatic conceptions # * 

ii 

The dther day, walking along the river near Careggi (with its 
memories of Lorenzo dei Medici and his Platonists), close to the 
little cupola and loggia built by Ghirlandaio, I came upon a strip of 
new grass, thickly whitened with daisies, beneath the poplars begin- 
mg to yellow with pale sprouting leaves And immediately there 
arose in my mind, by the side of this real grass and real budding of 
trees, the remembrance of certain early Renaissance pictures the 
rusty green stencilled grass and flowers of Botticelli, the faded 
tapestry work of Angelico, making, as it were, the greenness greener, 
the freshness fresher, of that real grass and those real trees And 
not by the force of contrast, but rather by the sense that as all this 
appears to me green and fresh m the present, so likewise did it 
appear to those men of four centuries ago the fact of their having 
seen and felt making me, all the more, see and feel 

This is one of the peculiarities of rudimentary art—of the art 
o$ the early Renaissance as well as of that of Persia and Japan, of 
''every peasant pottei all through the world that, not knowing very 
/well its own aims, it fills its imperfect work with suggestions of 
1 all manner of things which it loves, and tries to gain in general 
Vpleasurablen ess what it loses in actual achievement, and lays hold 
,of us, like fragments oi verse, by suggestiveness, quite as much as 
hy pictorial realization And upon this depends the other half of 
the imaginative art of the Renaissance, the school of intellectual 
decoration, of arabesques formed, not of lines and of colours, but of 
associations and suggestions 

4 TIk desire which lies at the bottom of it—a desire masked as reli¬ 
gious symbolism in the old mosaicists and carvers and embroiderers— 
nj the desire to paint nice things, m default of painting a fine picture 
The beginning of such attempts is naturally connected with the use 
of gilding , whether those gold grounds of the panel pictures of the 
fourteenth century represented to the painters only a certain expendi¬ 
ture of gold foil, or whether (as I have suggested, but I fear fan¬ 
tastically) their stieakmgs and veinmgs of coppery or silvery splendour, 
their stencillings of rays and dots and fretwork, their magnificent in¬ 
equality and variety of brown or yellow or greenish effulgence, were 
vaguely connected in the minds of those men with the splendour of 
the heaven m which the Virgin and the Saints really dwell It is 
the cunning use of this gilding, of tools tor ribbing and stencilling « 
and damascening, which turn Simon Memmi’s Annunciation, a 
poor and disagreeable piece of invention and drawing, into one of the 
masterpieces of the Florentine Gallery, this, and the feeling for won- 
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derful gold woven and embroidered stuffs, like that white cloth of gold 
of the kneeling angel, fit, in its ptfcity and splendourffor the robe of 
the Grail king The whnt of mechanical dexterity, however, prevented 
the Giottesques from doit% very much m the decorative line except in 
conjunction with the art—perhaps quite separate from that of the 
painter, and exercised by a different individual—of the embosser and 
glider 

It is with the fifteenth century that begins, in Italy as in 
Flanders (we must think of the carved stonework, the Persian carpets, 
the damascened armour, the brocade dresses of Yan Eyck's and Mem- 
ling’s Holy Families) the deliberate habit of putting into pictures as 
much as possible of the beautiful and luxurious things of this world 
The house of the Virgin, originally a very humble affair, or rather, 
in the authority of the early Giottesques, a no place, nowhere, de¬ 
velops gradually into a very delightful residence in the choicest part 
of the town, or into a pleasantly situated villa, like the one described 
in the Decameron, commanding a fine view The Virgin's bed¬ 
chamber, where we are shown it, as, for instance, in Crivelh's picture 
m the National Gallery, is quite as well appointed m th§ way ot 
beautiful bedding, carving, and so forth, as the chamber of the laiy 
of John Arnolfini of Lucca, m Van Eyck's portrait Outside it, as 
we learn trom Angelico, Cosimo Bosselli, Lippi, Ghirlandaio, jnd^ed, 
from almost every Florentine painter, stretches a pleasant portibo, 
decorated in the Ionic or Corinthian style, as if by Brunncllesco or 
Sangallo, with tcssclated floor, or oriental carpet, and usually a carved^ 
and gilded desk and praying stool, while the privacy of the whole 
place is guarded from the noisy street by a high wall, surmounted by 
vases, overtopped by cypresses, and in whose shelter grows a row of 
well-kept roses and lilies Sometimes this house, as I have said, 
becomes a villa, as is the case, not unfrequently, with the Lombards 11 , 
who love to make the angel appear on the flowery grass against a 
background of Alpine peaks, such as you see them, rising blue amk 
fairylike from the green rice fields about Pavia Crivelli, howeWr, 
though a Milanese, prefers a genteel residence m town, the magnifi¬ 
cent Milan of the Galeazzo and Filippo Visconti He gives us a whole 
street, where richly dressed and well peruked gentlemen look down 
from the terraces, duly set with flower-pots, of houses ornamented with 
terra cotta figures and medallions like those of the hospital at Milan. 
In this street the angel of the Annunciation is kneeling, gorgeously 
got up m silks and brocades, and accompanied by a nice little bishop 
carrying a miniature town ou a tray The Virgin seems to be receiving 
the message through the window or the open door She has a beautiful 
bed with a red silk coverlet, some books, and a shelf covered with 
plates and preserve jars This evident appreciation of jam as one of 
the pleasant things of this world corresponds with the pot of flowers 
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on the window, the birdcage hanging tip the mother of Christ 
must have the little tastes and luxuries of a well-to-do burgess’s 
daughter The cell of St Jerome, painted some fifty years later by 
Carpaccio, m the Church of the Slavonians, contains not only various 
convenient and ornamental articles of furniture, but a collection of 
nick-nacks, among which some antique bronzes are conspicuous 
The charm in all this is not so much that of the actual objects them¬ 
selves , it is that of their having delighted those people’s minds We 
are pleased by their pleasure, and our imagination is touched by their 
fancy The effect is akin to that of certain kinds of poetry, not the 
dramatic certainly, where we arc pleased by the mere suggestion of 
beautiful things, and quite as much by finding in the poet a mind 
appreciative and desirous of them, constantly collectsg them and 
enhancing them by subtle ariangcments, it is the case with much 
lyric verse, with the Italian folk rhvmcs, woven out of names of 
flowers and herbs, with some’ of Shakespeare’s and Fletcher’s songs, 
with the “ Allegro ” and “ Penseroso,” Keats, some of Heine, and, 
despite a mixture of unholv intention, Baudelaire The great master 
thereof in the cailv Renaissance, the lyrist, if I may use the word, of 
the fifteenth century, is of course Botticelli lie is one of those 
who most persistently mtioduce delightful items into their works 
elaborately embroidered veils, scarves, and gold fringes But being 
a man of finer imagination and more delicate sense of form, he 
does not, like Angelico or Benozzo oi Carpaccio merely stick 
(pretty things about, he works them all into his strange arabesque, 
!fialf intellectual, half physical Thus the screen of roses behind 
pertain of his Madonnas, forming an exquisite Moms pattern with 
|he greenisli-blue sky interlaced, and those beautiful, carefully-drawn 
branches of spruce hr and cypress, lace-like in his Pumavcra, 
above all, that fan-hke giowth of myitles, delicately cut out against 
‘the evening sky, which not merely print themselves as shapes upon 
the mind, but seem to fill it with a scent of poetry 

This pleasure in the painter’s pleasure m beautiful things is con¬ 
nected with anothei quality, higher and rarer, in this sort of imaginative 
art It is our appreciation of the artist’s desne for beauty* and 
refinement, of his search for the exquisite Herein, to my mind, lies 
the secret of Botticelli’s fantastic grace, the explanation of that 
alternate or rather interdependent nglmess and beauty Botticelli, 
as I have said elsewhere, is an admirer of the grace and sentiment 
of Perngmb, of the delicacy of form of certain Florentine sculptors— 
Ghiberti and those who proceed from him, Benedetto da Majano, 
Mmo, and particularly the mysterious Florentine sculptor ot 
Jtimini, and what these men have done or do, Botticelli attempts, 
despite or (what is worse) by4means of the realistic drawing and 
Ugly models of Florence, the mechanism and arrangement of coarso 
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men like Filippino The 'difficulty of attaining delicate form and 
sentiment with such materials—it cannot be said to have been 
attained m that sense by any other early Tuscan painter, not even 
Angelico or Filippo Lippi—makes the desire but the keeper, and 
turns it into a most persevering and almost morbid research Thence ' 
the extraordinary ingenuity displayed, frequently to the detriment 
of the work, m the arrangement of hands (witness the tying, 
Clutching hands, with fingers bent curiously m intricate knots of 
the Calumny of Apelles), and of drapery, m the poising of bodies 
and selection of general outline This search for elegance and grace, 
for the refined and unhackneyed, is frequently baffled by the ugliness 
of Botticelli's models, and still more by Botticelli’s very deficient 
knowledge of anatomy and habit of good form But, when not 
baffled, this desire is extraordinarily assisted by those very defects 
This great decorator, who uses the human form as so much pattern 
element, mere lines and curves like those of a Raffaelesque arabesqtH, 
obtains with his imperfect, anatomically defective, and at all events 
ill-fashioned figures, a far fetched and poignant grace impossible to 
a man dealing with more perfect elements For grace and dis¬ 
tinction, which are qualities of movement rather than of form, do not ( 
strike us very much m a figure which is originally well made The \ 
momentary charm of movement is lost m the permanent charm of . 
form, the creature could not be otherwise than delightful, made as , 
it is, and we thus miss the sense of selection and deliberate arrange- / 
ment, the sense of beauty as movement, that is, as grace Whereas, f 
in the case of defective form, any grace that may be obtained affects 
us per se It need not have been there, indeed it was unlikely to 
be there, and hence it obtains the value and charm of the unex¬ 
pected, the rare, the far-fetched This, I think, is the explanation 
of the something of exotic beauty that attaches to Botticelli we 
perceive the structural form only negatively, sufficiently to value all 
the more the ingenuity of arrangement by which it is made to 
furnish a beautiful outline and beautiful movement, and we perceive 
the great desire thereof If we permit our eye to follow the actual 
structure of the bodies even in the Primavera, we shall recognize that 
not oneof these figures but is downright deformed and out of drawing 
Even the Graces have arms, and shoulders, and calves, and stomachs all 
at random, and themost beautiful of them has aslice missing out of her 
head But if, instead of looking at heads, arms, legs, bodies, 4 separ&tefy, 
and separate from the drapery, we follow the outline of the groups 
against the background, drapery clinging or wreathing, arms inter¬ 
twining, hands combed out into wonderful fingers, if we regard 
these groups of figures as a pattern stencilled on the background, we 
recognize that no pattern conld be trffrre exquisite m its variety of 
broken up and harmonized lines The exquisite qualities bf all 
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graceful things, flowers, branches, swaying reeds, and certaih animals 
like the stag and peacock, seem to have been abstracted and 
given to these half-human, and wholly wonderful creatures, these, 
thin, ill put together, unsteady youths and ladies The ingenious 
grace of Botticelli passes sometimes from the realm of art to that of 
poetry, as m the case of those flowers, with stiff, tall stems, which he 
places bj the uplifted foot of the middle Grace, thus showing that 
she has trodden it over, yet, like Virgil's Camilla, without crushing 
it But the element of sentiment and poetry depends m reality 
upon the fascination of movement and arrangement, fascination 
seemingly from within, a result of exquisite breeding m those imper¬ 
fectly made creatures It is the grace of a woman not beautiful, 
but well dressed and moving well, the exquisiteness of a s 6 ng sung 
delicately by an insufficient or defectn e voice a fascination almost 
spiritual, since it seems to promise a sensitiveness to beauty, a cate- 
avoidance of ugliness, a desire for something more delicate, a 
reverse of all things gross and accidental, a possibility of perfection 
This imagination of pleasant detail and accessory, which delights 
us by the intimacy into which we aref brought with the artist’s inner¬ 
most conception, develops into what, among the masters of the 
. fifteenth century, I should call the imagination of the fairy tale 
A small number of scriptural and legendary stories lend themselves 
quite particularly to the development of such beautiful accessory 
^ which soon becomes the paramount interest, and vests the whole with 
41 a totally new character a romantic, childish charm, the charm of the 
Ilmprobable taken for granted, of the freedom to invent whatever one t 
I would like to see but cannot, the charm of the fairy story From 
tins unconscious altering of the value of ceitain Scripture tqjps arises 
a romantic treatment, winch is naturally applied to all other stones, 
legends of saints, biogiaphical accounts, Deeamcroman tales (Mr 
iLeyland possesses Botticelli’s lllustiatious of the tale of Nastagio 
degli Onesti, the hero of Dryden’s “ Theodore and Honona,” and our 
National Gallerv a set of the story of Gnseldis, attributed to Pm- 
funcchio), and mythological episodes Some of these have the value 
of an episode of Boiardo or Spensey, others that of a mere old nurse’s 
story, but they have all of them the charm of the fairy tale There 
is, for instance, the story of a good young man (with a name for a 
fairy tale too, iEneas Sylvius Piccolommi), showing his adventures 
by land and sea and at many courts, the honours conferred on^bim 
by kings and emperors, and how at last he was made Pope, having 
begun as a mere poor scholar on a grey nag, all pamted by Pmtu- 
Ticchio in tbe Cathedral library of Siena There is the lamentable 
story of a bride and bridegroom, by Vittore Carpaccio the stately, tall 
bnde, St Ursula, and the dear little foolish bridegroom, looking like 
her little brother, a story containing a great many incidents: the 
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sending of an embassy to the king, the king being sorely puzzled m 
his mind, leaning his arm upon his bed and askmg the queen's advice, 
the presence upon ther palace steps of an ill-favoured old lady, with a 
crutch and basket, suspiciously like the bad fairy who had been for¬ 
gotten at the christening , the apparition of an angel to the princess, 
sleeping, with her crown neatly put away at the foot of the bed, the 
arrival of the big ship in foreign parts, with the bishop and clergy 
putting their heads out of the portholes and asking very earnestly, 
u Where arc we ? ”, and finally, a most fearful slaughter of the 
princess and her eleven thousand ladies-in-waiting The same Carpac¬ 
cio—a regular old gossip from whom oue would expect all the formulas, 
“aifd th^n he says to the king, Sacred Crown,” “and then the 
Prince Walks, walks, walks, walks,” “ A company of knights m 
armour nice and shining,” “thiee comely ladies in a green meadow,” 
and so forth, of the professional Italian story-teller—the same Carpaccio, 
who was also, and much more than the more solemn Bellini, the 
Vpetian to handle oil paints like Titian and Tintoret, painted the 
fairy tale of St George, with quite the most dicadful dragon’s walk, 
a piece of sea sand embedded *toitli bones and half-gnawed limbs, 
und crawled over by horrid insects, that any one could wish to see , 
and quite the most cortneal dragon, particularly when led out for 
execution among the minarets and cupolas and camels and trrbans 
and cymbals of a kind of small Constantinople But the fairy tale, 
beyond all others, with these painters of the fifteenth century, is the 
antique myth No Bibbienas aud Bembos and Calvos have as yet j 
indoctrinated them (as Raphael, alas! was mdoctimated) with the! 
real spirit of dassical times , teaching them that the essence of Anti-1 
quity wag. to have no essence at all, no Ariostos and Tassos have! 
taught tne world at large the real Ovidian conception, the monu-l 
mental allegoric nature and tendency to vacant faces and sprawling,! 
big-toed nudity of the herocs^and goddesses, as Giulio Romano, and 
the Caiacci so well understood to paint them For ail the humanists 
that hung about courts, the humanities had not penetrated much into 
the Italian people The imaginative form and colour was still purely 
mediaeval, and the artists of the ^arly Renaissance had to work out 
their Ovidean stones for themselves, and work them out of then own 
matenal Hence the mythological creatures of these early painters 
are all, more or less, gods in exile, with that charm of a long resi¬ 
dence m the Middle Ages which makes, for instance, the sweetheart 
of ratter Tannhauser so infinitely more delightful than the parat^ony 
of Adonis, that charm which, when we meet it occasionally in liter&s 
tnre, m parts of Spenser, for instance, or m a play like Peelf'* 

“ Arraignment of Pans,” is so peculiarly rare 

These early painters have made up their Paganism for themselv^, 
out of aU pleasant things they knew, their fancy has brooded upon 

fr * y** 
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it, and the very details that make ns laugh, the details coming 
direct from the Middle Ages, the spint in glaring opposition occa¬ 
sionally to that of Antiquity, bring home to us how completely this 
Pagan fairyland is a genuine reality to these men We feel this in 
nearly all the work of that sort—least, in the most archaeological, 
Mantegna’s We see it beginning in the mere single figures—-the 
s anous drawings of Orpheus, “ Orpheus le doux menestrier^jouant 
de flutes et de musettes,” as Villon called him much about that 
time—piping or fiddling among little toy animals out of a Nuremberg 
box, the drawing of fauns carrying sheep, some with a queer look 
of the Good Shepherd about them, of Pmtttricchio, and rising to 
such wonderful exhibitions (to me, with their obscure reminiscence 
.of Pageants, they always seem like ballets) as Perugino’s ceiling 
of the Cambio, where, among arabesqued constellations, the gods of 
antiquity move gravely along the bearded knight Mars, armed, cap- 
ii-pie like a mediaeval warrior, the delicate Mercunus, a beautiful 
page-boy stripped of his emblazoned clothes, Luna dragged along by 
two nymphs and Venus, daintily poised on one foot on her dove- 
drawn chariot, the exquisite Venus in her clinging veils, conquering 
the world with the demure gravity and adorable primness of a high¬ 
born young abbess 

The actual fairy story becomes, little by little, more complete—the 
painters of the fifteenth-century work, little guessing it, as the pre- 
u cursors of Walter Crane The full-page illustration of a tale of 
Ytaemi-mediaeval romance—of a romance like Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen ” 
y or Mr Morris’s “Earthly Paradise,” exists distinctly in that picture 
r and drawing, by the young Raphael or whomsoever else, of 
Apollo and Marsyas This piping Marsyas seated by the tree * 
! stump, this naked Apollo, thin and hectic like an undressed arch- 
\ angel, standing against the Umbrian valley with its distant blue hills, 

\ its castellated village, its delicate, thinly leaved trees—things we 
'know so well m connection with the Madonna and Saints, that they 
seem absent for only a few minutes—all this is as little like Ovid as 
the triumphant antique Galatea of Raphael is like Spenser Again, 
there is Piero di Cosimo’s Death of Procns the poor young 
woman lying dead by the lake, with the little fishing town m 
the distance, the swans sailing and crapes strutting, and the dear 
young faun—no Praxitelian god with invisible ears, still less the 
obscene beast whom the late Renaissance copied from Antiquity— 
a most gentle, furry, rustic creature, stooping over her m puzzled 
pathetic concern, at a loss, with his want of the practice of cities and 
the knowledge of womankind, what to do for this poor lady lying 
among the reeds and the flowering scarlet sage, a creature the last of 
whose kind (friendly, shy, woodland things, half bears or half dogs, 
jfrequent m mediaeval legend) is the satyr of Fletcher’s “ Faithful 
VOL. 11* N x 
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Shepherdess, ” the only poetic conception in that gross and insipid 
piece of magnificent rhetoric The perfection of the style must 
naturally be sought from Botticelli, and is his Birth of Venus 
(but who may speak of that after the writer of most subtle fancy, of 
most exquisite language, among living Englishmen ?) this goddess, 
not triumphant but sad m her pale beauty, a king’s daughter bound 
by soma charm to flit on her shell ovei the rippling sea, until the 
winds blow it to the kingdom of the good fairy Spring, who shelters 
her m her laurel grove and covers her nakedness with the wonder¬ 
ful mantle of fresh-blown flowers 

But the imagination born of the love of beautiful and suggestive 
detail soars higher, what I would call the Ivnc art of the Renaissance, 
the art which not merely gives us beau tv, but stirs up m ourselves * 
as much Deauty again of stored-up imprcssioi, leaches its greatest 
height in certain Venetian pictuics of the early sixteenth ccnturj 
Pictures of vague or enigmatic subject, or no subject at all, like* 
Giorgione’s Fete Champetie, Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love, 
The Three Ages of Man, and various smaller pictures by Bomfazio, 
Palma, Basaiti, pictures of young men in velvets and brocades, 
solemn women with only the glory of then golden hair and i 
flesh, seated in the grass, old men looking on pensive, children rolling 
about, the solemnity of great, spreading tices, of greenish evening 
skies, the pathos of the song about to begin or just finished, witn 
lute or viol or pipe still lying haid by Of such pictures it is 
perhaps, not to speak The suggestive imagination is 
vaguely, dreaming, fumbling at random sweet, strange chords out of 
^its viol, like those young men and maidens The charm of such works 
is that they are nevei explicit, they tell us, like music, deep secrets, 
which we feel, but cannot translate into words 



hi 

The first new factor in art that meets us at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century is not among the Italians, and is not a merely 
artistic power I speak of the passionate individual fervour for the 
newly recovered Scriptures, manifest among the German engravers, 
Protestants all or nearly all, and among whose works is for ever 
turning up the sturdy, passionate fa<?t of Luther, the enthusiastic 
faee of Melancthon The very nature of these men’s art is conceiv¬ 
able only Where the Bible has suddenly become the reading, and the 
chief reading, of the laity These prints, large and small, struck off 
iu large numbers, are not church ornaments like frescoes or pictured, 
nor aids to monastic devotion like Angelico’s gospel histories at St. 
Mark’s—they are illustrations to the book which every one is read¬ 
ing, things to be framed m the chamber of every burgher or mechanic,, 
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to be slipped into the prayer-book of every housewife, to be conned 
over during the long afternoons, by the children near the big stove 
or among the gooseberry bushes of the garden And they are there¬ 
fore, much moie than the Giottcsque inventions, the expression of the 
individual artist’s ideas about the incidents of Scripture, and an 
expression not for the multitude at large, fresco or mosaic that could 
be elaborated by a sceptical or godless artist, but a re-explanation as 
from man to man aud friend tins is how the dear Lord looked, oi 
acted—see, the words in the Bible are so or so foith Therefore, 

there enters into these designs, which contain after all only the same 
sort af skill that was ufe in Italy, so much homeliness at once, and 
poignancy and sublimity of imagination The Virgin, they have 
-discovered, is not that grandly dressed lady, always m the very finest 
brocade, with the veiy finest manners, and holding a divine infant 
that has no earthly wants, whom Van Eyck and Memling andMeistei 
Stephan painted She is a good young woman, a fairer version of 
their deal wife, or the woman who might have been that, no carefully 
selected creature as with the Italians, no well-made studio model, with 
figure unspoilt by child-bearing, but a real wife aud mother, with real 
milk m liei breasts (the Italian virgin, save with one or two 
„,Lombards, is never permitted to suckle), which she very readily and 
i thoroughly gives to the child, guiding the little mouth with her fingers 
] And she sits in the lonely fields by the hedges and windmills m the 
'fair wedthei , or m the neat bttle chamber with the walled town visible 
| between the pillar of the window, as in Bartholomew Beham’s exquisite 
I design, reading, or suckling, or sewing, 01 soothing the fretful baby, 
| no angels around her, or rarely the Scripture says nothing about 
\such a court of seiaplis as the Italians and Flemings, the supersti¬ 
tious Romanists, always placed round the mother of Christ It is 
-!aU as it might have happened to them, they translate the Scripture 
qnto their every-day Ufe, they do not pick out of it the mere stately 
md poetic incidents like the Giottesques This every-day life of 
;heirs is crude enough, and in many cases nasty enough , they hafe 
in those German free towns a perfect museum of loathsome ugliness, 
born of ill ventilation, gluttony, starvation, or brutality quite fearful 
wrinkled harridans and unabashed fat, guzzling harlots, and men of 
-every variety of scrofula and wart and belly, towards none of which 
(the best far transcending the worst Italian Judas) they seem to feel 
any repugnance They have also a beastly love bf horrors , their 
decollations and flagellations are quite sickening in detail, and dis- 
1 tmguished *from the tidy, decorous executions of the early Italians, 
and one feels that they do enjoy seeing, as m one of their prints, the 
bowels of St Erasmus being taken out with a windlass, or Jael, as 
Altdorfer has shown her in his romantic print, neatly hammering the 
nad into the head of the sprawling, snoring Sisera There is a good 
, . N N 2 
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deal of grossness too, of which, among the Italians, even Robetta and 
similar, there is so little—m the details of village fairs and adventures 
of wenches with their Schatz, and a strange permeating nightmare 
grupsomeness of lewd, warty devils, made up of snouts, hoofs, bills, 
claws, and incoherent parts of incoherent creatures, of perpetual 
skeletons climbing in trees, or appearing behind flower-beds But there 
is also—and Holbein’s Dance of Death, terrible, jocular, tender, 
vulgar and poetic, contains it all, this German world—a great tender¬ 
ness Tenderness not merely in the heads of women and children, in 
the fervent embrace of husband and wife and mother and daughter; 
but m the feeling for dumb creatures and inanimate things, the 
gentle dogs of St Hubert, the deer that crouch among the 
rocks with Genevieve, the very tangled grasses and larches and 
gentians that hang to the crags, drawn as no Italian ever drew them , 
the quiet, sentimental little landscapes of castles on fir-clad hills, 
of manor-houses, gabled and chimneyed, among the reeds and 
willows of shallow ponds These feelings, Teutonic doubtless, but 
less mediaeval than wp might think, for the middle ages of Trouba¬ 
dour and Minnesingers were terribly conventional, seem to well up 
at the voice of Luther, and it is this which makes the German engra¬ 
vers, men not always of the highest talents, invent new and beautiful 
gospel pictures Of these I would take two as typical—typical of 
individual fancy most strangely contrasting with the conventionalism 
of the Italians Let the reader think of any of the scores of Flights 
into Egypt, and of Resurrections by fifteenth-century Italians,/ 
or even Giottesques, and then turn to two punts, one of each of these' 
subjects respectively, by Martin Schongaucr and the great Altdorfer 
Schongauer gives a delightful oasis palms and prickly pears, the, 
latter conceived as growing at the top of a tree, medials, lizards 
at plav, and deer grazing, m this the Virgin has diawn up her ass,) 
who browses the thistles at his feet, while St Joseph, his pilgrim) 
bottle bobbing on his back, hangs himself with all his weight to the 
branches of a daie palm, trving to get the fruit within reach Mean¬ 
while, a bevy of sweet little angels have come to the rescue, they sit 
among the branches, dragging them down towards him, and even 
bending the whole stem at the top so that he may get at the dates 
Such a thing as this is quite lovely, particularly after the routine of 
St Joseph trudging along after the donkey, the eternal theme of the 
Italians In Altdorfer’s pnnt, Christ is ascending m a glory of sun¬ 
rise clouds, banner m hand, angels and cherubs peering with shy 
curiosity round the cloud edge The sepulchre is open, guards asleep 
or stretching themselves, and yawning all round, and childish young 
angels look reverently into the empty grave, re-arranging the cere¬ 
cloths, and trying to roll back the stone lid One of them leans for¬ 
ward, aud utterly dazzles a negro watchman, stepping forward, lantern 
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in hand, in the distance shepherds are seen prowling about " This,” 
says Altdorfer to himself, “ is how it must hate happened ” Hence, 
among these Germans, the dreadful seriousness and pathos of the 
Passion, the violence of the mob, the brutality of the executioners, 
above all, the awful sadness of Christ There is here somewhat of the 
realization of what He must have felt m finding the world He had 
come to redeem so vile and cruel In what way, under what circum¬ 
stances, such thoughts would come to these men, is revealed to us by 
that magnificent head of the suffering Saviour—a design apparently 
for a carved crucifix—under which Albrecht Durer wrote the pathetic 
words “ I drew this in my sickness ” „ 

Thus much of the power of that new factor, the individual interest 
in. the Scriptures All other innovations on the treatment of religious 
themes were due, m the sixteenth century, but still more in the 
seventeenth, to the development of some new artistic possibility, or 
to the gathering together, m the hands of one man, of artistic powers 
hitherto existing only m a dispersed condition This is the secret of 
the greatness of Raphael as a pictorial poet, that he could do all manner 
of new things merely by holding all the old means in his grasp Tins is 
secret of those wonderful inventions of his, which do not take 
"djir breath away like Michelangelo’s or Rembrandt’s, but seem, at 
tie moment, the one and only right rendering of the subject the 
liberation of St Peter, Hcliodorus, Ezekiel, and the whole series 
of magnificent Old Testament stories on the ceiling of the Loggie 
In Raphael we see the perfect fulfilment of the Giottesque programme 
he can do all that the first theme inventors required for the carrying 
out of their ideas, and therefore he can have new, entnely new, 
themes Raphael furnishes, for the first time since Giotto, an almost 
complete set of pictorial interpretations of Scripture 

We arc now, as we proceed in the sixteenth century, m the region 
where new artistic powers admit of new imaginative conceptions on 
the part of the individual We gain immensely by the liberation 
from the old tradition, but we lose immensely also We get the 
benefit of the fancy and feelings of this individual, but we are at the 
mercy, also, of his stupidity and vulgarity Of this the great 
examples are Tintoretto, and after him Velasquez and Rembrandt 
Of Tmtoret I would speak later, for he is eminently the artist m 
whom the gain and the loss are most typified, and perhaps most 
equally distributed, and because, therefore, he contrasts best with 
the masters anterior to Raphael 

The new powers in Velasquez and Rembrandt were connected with 
the problem of light, or rather, one might say, in the second case, of 
darkness This new faculty of seizing the beauties, momentary and 
not inherent m the object, due to the various effects of atmosphere 
mid lighting up, added probably a good third to the pleasure-bestow- 
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mg faculty of art, it was the beginning of a kmd of democratic 
movement against the Stein domination of such things as were 
privileged in shipe and colour A, thousand things, ugly or un¬ 
imaginative m themselves, a plain face, a sallow complexion, an 
awkward gesture, a dull arrangement of lines, could be made delight¬ 
ful and suggestive A wet yard, a pail and mop, and a servant 
washing fish under a pump could become, m the hands of Peter de- 
Hoogli, and thanks to the magic of light and shade, as beautiful and 
interesting in their way as a swirl of angels and lilies by Botticelli 
But this redemption of the vulgar was at the expense, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out, of a certain growing callousness to vulgarity 
What holds good as to the actual artistic, visible quality holds good 
also as to the imaginative value Velasquez’s Flagellation, in our 
National Gallery, has a pathos, a something that catches you by the 
^hroat, m that melancholy wearied body, broken with ignominy and 
pam, sinking down by the side of the column, w Inch is inseparable 
from the dreary grey light, the livid coloui of the flesh—theic is no 
joy m the world where such things can be But the angel who has 
just entered has not come from heaven—such a creature is fit only 
to roughly shake up the pillows of paupeis, dying m the damp daVa- 
in the hospital wards Vl 

It is, m a measure, different with Rembrandt, exactly because of 
is the master, not of light, but of daikncss, or of light that utterly 
dazzles Ills ugly women and dirty Jews of Rotteidam are either 
hidden m the gloom or reduced to mere vague outlines, specks like 
gnats m the sunshine, m the effulgence of light Hence we can 
enjoy, almost without any disturbing impressions, the marvellous 
imagination shown in his etchings of Bible stories Rembrandt is 
to Durer as an archangel to a saint where the German draws, 
the Dutchman seems to bite Ins etching plate with elemental dark¬ 
ness and glory Of these etchings I would mention a few, the 
reader may put tbcfcc indications alongside of his lemembrances of the 
Arena Chapel, or of Angelico’s cupboard panels m the Academy at 
Florence they show how intimately dramatic imagination depends 
in art upon mere technical means, how hopelessly limited to mere 
indication were the early artists, how forced along the path of dra¬ 
matic realization are the men of modem times The Annunciation 
to the Shepherds The heavens open m a circular swirl among 
the storm darkness, cherubs whirling distantly like innumerable 
motes m a sunbeam, the angel steps forward on a ray of light, pro¬ 
jecting into the ink-black night The herds have perceived the 
vision and rush headlong in all directions, while the trees groan 
beneath the blast of that opening of heaven A horse, seen an- pro-* 
file, with the light striking on his eyeball, seems paralysed by 
terror The shepherds have only just awakened The Nutimitj: 
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Darkness A vague crowd of country-folk jostling each other noise¬ 
lessly A lantern, a white speck m the centre, sheds a smoky, 
uncertain light on the corner where the child sleeps upon the pillows, 
the Virgin, weaned, resting by its side, her face on her hand Joseph 
is seated by, only his head visible above his hook The cows are just 
visible m the gloom The lantern is held by a man coming*care¬ 
fully forward, uncovering his head, the crowd behind him A Halt 
on the Journey to Egypt Night The lantern hung on a branch, 
Joseph seated sleepily, with his fur cap drawn down, the Virgin and 
child resting against the pack saddle on the ground An Intenor 
The Virgin hugging and rocking the child Joseph, outside, looks 
in through the window The Raising of Lazaius A vault 
hung with scimitais, turbans, and quivers Against the brilliant'- 
davlight just let in, the figure of Christ, seen from behind, stands 
out m his long lobes, raising his hand to bid the dead arise $ 
Lazarus, pale, ghost like in this effulgence, slowly, wearily raises his 
head m the sepulchre The crowd falls back Astonishment, awe 
This coarse Dutchman has suppressed the incident of the bystander^ 
holding then nose, to which the Giottesque clung desparatcly This 
xjt \ot a moment to think of stenches or infection 1 Entombment 
°Vjhf The platform below the cross A bier, empty, spread with 
f mdmg-sheet, an old man arranging it at the head The dead 
jc&Viour being slipped down from the cross on a sheet, two men on a 
gadder lotting the body down, others below receiving it, trying to pre¬ 
sent the arm from trailing Immense solemnity, carefulness, hushed¬ 
ness A distant illuminated palace blazes out in the night One feels 
that they are stealing him away 

I have reversed the chronological oidci and chosen to speak of 
Tintoict aftci Rembrandt, because, being an Italian and still in con¬ 
tact with some of the old tradition, the great Venetian can sfiow 
more completely both what was gained and what was lost m imagina¬ 
tive rendering by the liberation of the individual artist and the 
development of artistic means First, of the gain This depends 
mainly upop Tintoret’s handling of light and shade,fknd his fore- 
shortemngs it enables him to compose entirely in huge masses, to 
divide or concentrate the interest, to throw into vague insignificance 
the less important parts of a situation in order to insist upon the 
more important, it gave lum the power also of impressing us by the 
colossal and the ominous The masterpiece of this style, and pro¬ 
bably Tmtoret's masterpiece therefore, is the great Crucifixipn at 
S. Roeco To feel its full tragic splendour one must think of the ^ 
finest things which the ckrly Renaissance achieved, such as Lumi's 
beautiful fresco at Lugano, by the side of the painting at S Rocco 
everything is tame, except perhaps Rembrandt's etching called the * 
Three Grosses. After this, and especially to be compared with 
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the frescoes of Masaccio and Ghirlandaio of the same subject, comes 
the Baptism of Christ The old details of figures, dressing and 
undressing, which gave so much pleasure to earlier painters, for 
instance, Piero della Francesca, m the National Gallery, are entirely 
omitted, as the nose-holding m the Raising of Lazarus is 
omitted by Rembrandt Christ kneels in the Jordan, with John 
bending over him, and vague multitudes crowding the banks, distant, 
dreamlike beneath the yellow stormlight Of Tmtoret’s Christ 
before Pilate, of that figure of the Saviour, long, straight, wrapped 
m white and luminous like his own wraith, I have spoken already 
But I must speak of the S Rocco Christ in the Garden, as ima¬ 
ginative as anything by Rembrandt, and infinitely more beautiful 
The moonlight tips the draperies of the three sleeping apostles, 
gigantic, solemn Above, among the bushes, leaning lus head on his 
| hand, is seated Christ, weary to death, numbed by grief and isolation, 
Tecruitmg for final resistance The sense of being abandoned of all 
men and of God has never been brought home m this way by any other 
painter, the little tear-stained Saviours, praying m broad daylight, 
of Perugmo and his fellows, are mere distressed mortals This 
betiayed and resigned Saviour has upon him the Weltachmtrz of 
Prometheus But even here we begin to feel the loss, as well as the 
gam, of the painter being forced from the dramatic routine of earlier 
days instead of the sweet, tearful little angel of the early Renaissance, 
there comes to this tragic Christ, m a blood-red nimbus, a brutal 
winged creature thrusting the cup m his face The uncertainty of 
Tmtoret’s inspirations, the uncertainty of result of these astonishing 
pictorial methods of attaining the dramatic, the occasional vapidness 
and vulgarity of the man, unrestrained by any stately tradition like 
the vapidness and vulgarity of so many earlier masters, comes out 
already at S Rocco And principally in the scene of the Tempta¬ 
tion, a theme rarely, if ever, treated before the sixteenth century, 
and which Tmtoret has made unspeakably mean m its unclean and 
dramatically impotent suggestiveness the Saviour parleying from a 
kind of rust# edifice with a good humoured, fat, half fenpnine Satan, k 
fluttering with pink wings like some smug serhph of Bernini's pupils 
After this it is scarce necessary to speak of whatever is dramatically 
abortive (becausesuccessfully expressing just the wrong sort of sentiment, 
the wrong situation) m Tmtoret’s work his Woman taken m Adultery, 
with the dapper young Rabbi, offended neither by adultery m general 
nor % this adulteress m particular, the Washing of the Feet, in London, 
where the conversation appears to turn upon the excessive hotness er 
coldness of the water in the tub, the Last Supper at % Giotgio 
Maggiore, where, among the mysterious wreaths of smoke peopled 
with angels, Christ rises from his seat and holds the cup to his 
neighbour's lips with the gesture, as he says, “ This is my Mood," 
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of a conjurer to an incredulous and indifferent audience To 
Tmtoret the contents of the chalice is the all-important matter 
where is the majdlty of the old Giottesque gesture, preserved fey 
Lionflrdo, of pushing forward the bread with one hand, the wine 
with the other, and thus uncovering the head and breast of the 
Saviour, the gesture which does indeed mean—“ I am the bread you 
shall eat, and the wine you shall drmk 9 ” There remains, however, 
to mention another work of Tin toret’s which, coming in contact 
with one’s recollections of earlier art, may suggest strange doubts 
and well-nigh shake one’s faith m the imaginative efficacy of 
all that went b'efore his enormous canvas of the Last Day, at 
S Maria dell’ Orto The first and overwhelming impression, 
even before one has had time to look into this apocalyptic work, 
is that no one could have conceived such a thing in earlier days, 
not even Michelangelo when he designed his Last Judgment, nor # 
Raphael when he painted the Vision of Ezekiel This is indeed one 
thinks, a revelation of the end of all things Great storm clouds, 
whereon throne the Almighty and His Elect, brood over the world, 
across which, among the crevassing, upheaving earth, poflrs the wide 
glacier torrent of Styx, with the boat of Charon struggling across its 
, precipitous waters The angels, confused with the storm clouds pf 
which they are the spirit, lash the damned down to the Hell stream, 
band upon band, even from the far distance And m the foreground 
the rocks are splitting, the soil is upheaving with the dead beneath, 
here protrudes a huge arm, there a skull, in one place the clay, 
rising, has assumed the vague outline of the face below In the 
rocks and water, among the clutching, gigantic men, the huge, full- 
bosomed women, tosses a frightful half fleshed carcass, grass still 
growing from his finger tips, bis grinning skull, covered half with 
hair and half with weeds, greenish and mouldering a sinner still 
green m earth and already arising 4 

A wonderful picture a marvellous imaginative mind, with mar¬ 
vellous imaginative means at its command Yet, let us ask ourselves, 
what is the value of the result ? A magnificent display of attitudes 
and forms, a sort of bravura ghastliness and impressiveness, 'which 
are m a sense barrocco, reminding us of the wax plague models of 
Florence, and of certain poems of Baudelaire’s But of the feeling, 
the pdetry of this greatest of all scenes, what is there 9 And, 
standing before it, I think instinctively of that chapel far off on the 
wind-swept Umbrian rock, with Signorelli’s Resurrection A flat 
wall accepted as a flat wall, no place, nowhere A half-dozen groups, 
not closely combined Colour reduced to monochrome, light and 
shade nowhere, as nowhere also all these devices of perspective But 
m that simply treated fresco, with its arrangement as simple asrthat 
of A vast antique bas-relief, there as an imaginative suggestion far 
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surpassing this of Tmtoret’s The breathless effort of the youths 
breaking though the earth's crust, shaking their long hair and 
gasping, the staggeHlf those rising to their feeiij the stolidity, hand 
on hip, of those who have lccovered their body but not their mind, 
blinded by the light, deafened by the tiumpets of Judgment, the 
absolute Self abandonment of those who can raise themselves no 
higher, the dull, awe-stricken look of those who have found their 
companions, clasping each othei in vague, weak wonder, and 
further, undei the two archangels who stoop downwards with the 
pennons of their trumpets streaming m the blast, those figures 
who beckon to the re-found beloved ones, or who* shade their eyes 
and point to a glory on the honzon, or who, having striven for¬ 
ward, sink on their knees, overcome by a vision which they alone 
can behold And recollecting that fresco of Signorelli’s, you feel as 
if this vast, tall canvas at S Maria dell’ Or to, where topple and 
stream the dead and the quick, wcic merc.lv so much rhetorical 
rhodomontadc by the side of the old hymn of the Last Day 

“ Mois stupclut ft mturi 
* < >aum resui t ueatm i 

Jmlic mt) n sponsura ’ 

Vernon Lee 
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T HE question of the drink traffic has assumed in the United 
States within the last three yeais a character and propor¬ 
tions so phenomenal that it is hardly an exaggeiation to say 
that there is now m that country neithei man, woman, nor child, 
able to read, who does not think, ixel, and intend concerning it 
Only a comparatnely short time ago there were considerable 
t social, religious, and political areas m which there was little 
< opinion and less debate that could be called hostile to the m- 
Herests of the traffic Inherited theories and habits had not been 
much disturbed, and in those localities where temperance reform was 
agitated and temperance work done, the results weie deemed too 
Insignificant to be taken into special account until the Presidential 
election of 1881 

Up to that date the existence of a National Prohibition party was 
known, but it liad polled only about 5000 votes in 1872, and in 
1880, eight years later, had little more than doubled that number 
In 1884, houever, the Piohibition vote, swelled to 150,000, brusquely 
unseated the Republican party, which had been m power for nearly 
a quarter of a century Though convinced that this vote was due 
to considerable temporary accessions from the ranks of the dissatisfied 
Republicans and Democrats, and did not therefore represent the 
actual growth of the Prohibition party, which was still believed to be 
essentially insignificant, the astounded Republican party, so long 
called and credited with being “ the party of gieat moral ideas,” let 
loose its iury upon, the little hand which had so unexpectedly caused 
its overthrow The Prohibition Presidential candidate, ex-Governor 
St John of Kansas, was publicly burned in effigy, and the Republican, 
pulpit, press, and platform reviled and denounced the leaders and Hie 
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rank and file alike, accusing them of having set hack the cause of 

temperance for at least twenty years It was affirmed that the 
Republican party was the only true temperance party, that to it 
alone all temperance legislation was due, and that m the interests of 
the temperance cause it must be returned to power, and the Prohibi¬ 
tion party destroyed To this end was turned against them the whole 
political and electoral machinery, up to and at the very polls 

The Democratic party, though utterly hostile to the principle of 
Prohibition, for a time legarded with some complacency the party 
to whom it indirectly owed its own return to power But when, in 
the partial elections of 1885, and still more m the general State 
elections of 1886, the Democrats suffered from defections to the 
Prohibition ranks as much as, and in some localities even more than, 
the Republicans, they also attacked the Prohibitionists But the 
Prohibition vote of some 150,000 cast in 1884 was more than 
doubled m 1886, when it numbered some 300,000, at the same time 
that the Republican and Democratic votes were relatively small It is 
therefore plain from the polls of last November that a new and 
formidable factor has come into United States politics to stay 
The first secret of Prohibition success since 1880, and of its yet greater 
gam since 1884, was the electrifying conviction which flashed through' 
the country of the absolute necessity for checking the growth of a 
traffic whose unscrupulous control of political elections threatened 
the very liberties of the country with disgraceful extinction This 
conviction changed the Prohibition movement from the ineffective 
condition of sporadic and individual effort to that of a strong 1 
national organization, steadily and now swiftly increasing in political 
strength, and from its very composition—that of moral purpose 
allied to legal power—certain of victory f 

As the drink question is of race interest, as its right settle¬ 
ment presses more and more importunately to the front among the 
serious practical questions of the day, and as the victory of the 
prohibition principle m American politics cannot fail to have vast 
and various results, some understanding of the present condition ‘ 
and prospects of the United States National Prohibition party juuBt 
be of interest to all civilized countries—especially to England, 
where temperance reform, dear as it is to so many earnest men and 
women, is yet far behind that of the United States in organization, 
methods, and result A brief retrospect of the movement 
m the United States seems a necessary step to such an under¬ 
standing 

The popular Prohibition agitation began in the South TfcepOjdt- 
cumstances were related to me by Senator Frye, of Maine, dhrmg 
my visit to Washington, m July, 1886 
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He stated that his friend Alexander Stephens* Vice-President of 
the Confederacy, had told him that about eighty years ago—reckon¬ 
ing from the present time—some religious Covenanters emigrated 
to Georgia, aud soon spread over a whole county, to which ftiey gave 
the name of Liberty These people were water drinkers, but others 
who were not so emigrated thither and proposed to set up grog-shops 
The Covenanters appealed to the State Legislature to prohibit this, 
their appeal was granted, the county became most signally pro¬ 
sperous, there was no crime, aud therefore no need of jail or y police, 
and this happy state of things coutinued until General^Sherman’s 
march through Georgia That swept all before it Stephens spoke 
as an eyewitness, having been for some time a tutor m a family in 
Liberty County 

Prom 1835 until the war broke out m 1861 a State prohibitory 
agitation went on in the Northern States, which may be briefly 
summarized as follows —In 1835 two Massachusetts counties voted 
no licence, in 1837 a memorial, asking for "entire prohibition 
except for medicine and the arts,” was presented to the Maine Legis¬ 
lature , in 1838 a Massachusetts Legislative Committee recommended 
a similar statute, and a partial Prohibition law was passed The 
New York Legislature of the same year reported that “ a law 
to prohibit the traffic ” was as necessary as an anti gambling and 
anti-brothel law Also in the same year a Bill for the repeal of all 
existing licence laws was presented to the Tennessee Legislature, 
Connecticut revoked her licence laws, and New Hampshire and 
Ithode Island passed local option laws One result was that in 1841* 
the National House of Representatives passed by a large majority a 
resolution excluding all intoxicating drinks from the precincts of the 
House Between 1810 and 1847 local option laws were passed m 
many States, particularly in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsy si vania, and Vermont Prom 1842 to 1851 a number of 
powerful secret temperance organizations were formed, among them 
« The Sons of Temperance ” in 1842, “ The Temple of Honour and 
Temperance” in 1845, “ The Cadets of Temperance ” in 1846, "The 
Good Samantaus ” in 1847, and the “ Independent Order of Good 
Templars” in 1851 

It is in no small degree due to the energy and devotion of these 
secret societies that there is now such a determined demand for the 
total suppression of the drink traffic throughout the States 

The total result of the prohibitory agitation throughout the 
United States up to 1856, as summarized m II S Clubb’s “ Maine 
Liquor Law” (New York, 1856), is so astounding that I give it 
to full — 
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“ States tihue a prohibitory law is in operation 14 

femtones „ ,, „ „ 4 

fctites and district 'where majorities are in favour of the law, but 
w here it has not been fully enacted 5 

> - 

23 

Thirteen btates and four territories not 3 et known to be m favour of 
Prohibition 17 


Majority of States and territories in favour 

Population Adult Mali-, 
Prohibition States 11, *>22,297 3,641371 

States not dedirtd on the subject 9,377,281 1,499,303 


Excen in fiVour of Prohibition 3,947,016 2,142,206 


6 

Vrea in <•<) miks 
808,000 
636,103 


151,893 


“ Thus there is not onlj a majority of 3,04 7,016 population in the Prohibi¬ 
tion States, but there is such an excess of adult white males—voters—in 
those States, that it ave take only an ictual majority of them, and every 
adult white male cituen in the other States were to vote in opposition to 
them [and it is well known that theie is a lirge mmorit) m those States that 
would not], there uePiohibitiomsts to outvote them by 1 large majority 

Majonty of white male adults in Piolnbitiou btates 1,820 780 

White male adults in all other btates 1,499,365 


Ceitam majority for Prohibition 122,421 

Thus giving to the anti Prohibitionist the lirgest possible minority m the 
Prohibition States and the uhole white male adult population ol the other 
States, and it still 1 ernes a certain majority for Prohibition of 322,421 ” 

1854 was practically the natal year of the Republican party and 
the lager beer business, for though there had been a small number 
of such breweries m operation for ten or a dozen yeais previous, the 
business was not till then significant From that date, and dunug 
the twenty-four years of Republican party rule, the beer business 
has gained tremendous dimensions, and m 1886 the United States 
brewers congress boasted that since 1863 the volume of its trade 
had expanded ten times , 

How did this humiliating alliance between the Republican party 
and the drink traffic come about ? 

The germ of the Republican party—the Liberty party—was 
formed by the anh-slavery heroes m 1840 After five years of more 
or less demoralizing defections and accessions, it took—in a very 
much changed composition—the name of the Republican party 
TflrPDred-Scott decision, “ that coloured persons had no rights which 
white men need respect,” flushed its ranks with sufficient numbers 
tQ enable it to elect President Lincoln in 1860, and the South's 
threat of secession also drove into it all who counted the safety of 
the Union of paramount importance, until it contained prominent* 
m«>n and factions of all shades of opinion concerning slavery, as welt 
as other national questions The party still held indeed the old 
grand group of the early Abolitionists, but these were far less 
powerful as part of this unwieldy mass than when they stood by 
themselves To please the drink traffic the Repubhcan Goterqtaent 
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ordered the supply of spirit rations to the troops dunng the war, with 
the result that pore than once the fate of the Union trembled m the 
balance The drunken orders of Colonel Miles caused the costly defeat 
of Bull Run Five hundred naval officers were dismissed cRring the 
war on account of drunkenness alone “ Intemperance kills far more 
soldiers than fall m the battlefield ;” said General Fremont, and 
General McLellan, when commander-m chief, said that if all the 
officers would f< unite m setting the soldiers an example of abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors, it would be equal to an addition of 50,000 
men to the armies of the U mted States ” 

The danger to the Union gave to the Republican party its 
numbers and power, and its umon d\Jt e as a national party ceased 
when that danger had been averted For purposes of reconciliation, 
reconstruction, and other reforms, a new party was required But 
the Republican party had learned to love power foi its own sake, 
and the drink traffic saw and used its oppoitumty to bind this 
party to its interests, just as it has also enslaved the Democratic 
party 

On the e\e of the war it was the understanding between tlu% 
Prohibitionists and Abolitionists that when the Union was saved, 
the victorious Republican paity would apply itself to the overthrow 
of the drink traffic On the strength of this understanding the 
Prohibitionists at the close of the war resumed their agitation, 
beginning with petitions to Congress These appeals were at first 
ignored, then temporized with and evaded 

At first the whole bearing of the Prohibition question was not 
understood It was maintained that, if before the war a majority of the 
population had been enacting State prohibitory laws, it would be unwise 
to attempt a new ventin' 1 , that it, as there was reason to expect, a 
majority of States could be led to do this, then the national 
Government and Congress would be ready to issue a National 
Prohibition edict It was further maintained that by insisting upon 
State Prohibition the issue would be taken out of party politics, and 
thus be moie easily settled 

The National Prohibitionists replied, that even before the war 
various Prohibition States passed laws, but they differed m scope and 
power according to thfe sentiments m the various Legislatures, whereas 

aw universally applicable was required for copiqg with a universal 
evil, that, there being free interstate commerce, States enacting 
prohibitory laws were without adequate protection from neighbour¬ 
ing licence States Again, that no State has any protection against the 
issue of United States permits—* e , the Government licence of 25 dolt* 
required to be paid by every liquor-dealer before he can avail himself* 
of the nghts granted by State licence, that the interference of the 
State, under State prohibitory law, with the manufacture and whole- 
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sale supply of liquors was most ineffective, because it could not by its 
own laws stop or abolish the sales except within its owq borders—* e , 
liquor-dealers could have breweries or distilleries in the middle of a 
prohibitory State, and send out of it as much as they chose 

A notorious instance of this is now pending in Kansas, where a 
brewer is daunting the United States dag over his premises, and is 
protected by United States officials m this violation of the will of 
the State as expressed m its prohibitory law Also, at the great 
Soldiers' Home, Dayton, Ohio, a special bar was licensed last year by 
an express^pmted States law, although Ohio is a “ no licence ” State 
And this United States law will go on operating, whatever the will of 
the State may be 

The disposition of the United States Government on this question 
is shown by the fact that all the territories and the district of 
Columbia, which of course arc under Federal control, have licence 
laws Then, again, State laws are easily removed from the Statute- 
book During the last fifteen years laws have been passed, repealed, 
and again passed in various forms in several States Even amend¬ 
ments to State constitutions are of small value, because they are but 
declarations of popular will, requiring a statute for their enforce¬ 
ment, and the statute, as just pointed out, is liable to be changed to 
suit party contingencies 

A striking example of this occurred in Ohio, where many years ago 
a " no-licence ” amendment to its constitution was passed It resulted 
in all sorts of quibbling at one time there was practically free trade 
m liquor, then, m order to evade the word licence, a so called " tax 
law ** was passed, which was declared unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court, but the present Dow Law, patterned closely upon it, 
has now been by the same Court declared constitutional In both 
cases the decision was by strict party vote—in one, by a Democratic 
vote, to damage the Republicans, m the other, by a Republican vote, 
to damage the Democrats 

Again, a State law passed by a so-called “ non-partisan u vote is 
practically nobody’s child The party m power having no more 
interest m its execution than the party out of power, t^e measure falls 
between two stools, to the great detriment of the Prohibition cause 
This is notably the case m New Hampshire and Iowa In the latter 
the defiance of th^law in Sioux City went so far, that a few months 
ago a brave clergyman, Mr Haddock, was deliberately murdered by a 
liquor conspiracy, because he had dared to remonstrate against the 
open and unpunished violation of the law Still, it is a fact that 
only in States where one party was overwhelmingly predominant at 
‘the time, have prohibitory laws been passed, wiiich shows the absolute 
ineffectiveness of the non-partisan plea There must always be a 
party to parry a reform 
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For these and many other cogtnt reasons the Prohibitionists became 
•convinced that nothing short of an organized National Prohibition 
party could deal adequately with a nationally organized D^nk party, 
of which the Republican and Demociatic parties are little more than 
the right and left wings To this end the Good Teraplais called & 
national convention, which met in September, 1869, at Chicago for the 
formation of a National Prohibition party and appointed a National 
Cential Committee Five hundred delegates attended, coming from 
nineteen States and the district of Columbia The platforms of this 
and subsequent conventions were all drawn up by Janres Black, of 
Lancaster Pennsylvania, the first National Prohibition party 
presidential nominee, and are noble masterpieces of sound moral and 
practical politics 

The first, second, and third National Prohibition party nominat¬ 
ing* conventions met m Ohio m 1872, 1876, and 1880 The fourth 
met m Pittsburgh, Penn , in 1884, thirty-one States and territories 
being represented, when ex-Governor St John, of Kansas, and 
the Hon William Daniel, of Maryland, were nominated for the 
United States Presidency and Vice-Presidency 

Up to 1880 only about 12,000 votes had been cast as the result 
of the utmost efforts of the Prohibition party But in 1882 they 
were formally joined by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
To understand the part winch women have played m bringing the 
Prohibition issue to its present force, some account of the formation 
and career of this Union is necessary 

In Hillsboro’, Ohio, just before Christmas m the winter of 1873, 
began the memorable women’s temperance crusade These women, 
many of them educated, refined, and of sheltered lives, went out 
together into the streets of Hillsboro’ to make direct public protest 
against the traffic Through the keen winds and dnving sleet they 
went, nleadmg, praying, m the saloons when they could get in, and 
when they could not, m the streets on their knees They braved 
gross insults and great physical dangers, until m 250 towns and. 
villages of Ohio the saloons had been dosed—literally prayed out of 
existence This was the acme of the power of moral suasion alone 
over the drmk evil Such effort could not be long sustained, and as 
sbon as this great tidal wave began to ebb the saloons were re-opened 
But something had been done m true hearts all over the land , and in 
1874, at the instance of Mrs Jennie F Willing, was formed the 
nucleus of the National Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
now the greatest and^most perfectly organized temperance movement 
in the whole world It is the largest society ever exclusively com¬ 
posed of and entirely conducted by women Its membership numbers 
.about 150,000, besides many juvenile organizations * 

Its present official organ. The Unton Signal —edited by the able 
tak **. r o o 
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temperance leader, Mrs Mary Allen West*—la published by the 
Women's Temperance Publication Association, which has disseminated 
an enormous amount of temperance pamphlets and leaflets, their cir¬ 
culation, according to Mrs Buell, the Union's corresponding secretary, 
already counting up by the million Mrs Elizabeth W Andrew, 
the present manager of the Publication Association, writes me, 
December 20, 1886 ff Our association has increased its business 
eighty per cent during the last year It is almost phenomenal" 

The leaching of children, begun at first m Sabbath schools and 
pressed through every obstacle, has reached great success <f At the 
close of the crusade there were probably not in the whole cotmtry, 
under the auspices oE women, a score of temperance organizations 
composed entirely of children," writes Mrs Buell, now tr the land is 
a network of these societies, and from Maine to the Golden Gate, 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, thousands of children may to-day be 
called to arms for * God and home and native land'" * When 
I was m Michigan last summer. Miss Willard, the incomparable 
president of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, told me that 
the work of children was remarkable, and that many a Prohibition 
vote had been secured by the little ones being educated to ask their 
fathers to vote the Prohibition ticket for their sakes 

The labours of Miss McDowell have been pre-eminently conducive 
to this great result among the young In 1877 the women bggau 
agitating for temperance teaching in schools, in connection with the 
studies of ph} siology and hygiene, and pushed for this witn such tact 
and energy that in 1882 a Bill for such teaching passed the Con¬ 
necticut Legislature, m 1883, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Michigan 
issned similar laws, New York and Rhode Island m 1881, and Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Kansas, Nevada, Alabama, and Missouri in 
1885 This splendid result is entirely due to the labours of the 
lumen’s Christian Temperance Union, and Mrs Mary H Hupt has 
been especially indefatigable and successful in this department, of 
which she is the superintendent They have also used their great 
power m getting temperance principles piesentcd from the pulpits 
all over the land, and so, through the Monday morning papers, m 
almost every home within the United States borders 

Personally and through the press the Women’s Christian Tempe- 
ranch Union have urged upon manufacturers and the heads of indus¬ 
trial enterprises the bearing of abstinence upon their business interest^ 
and thus, when nbt by philanthropy, by self-interest, much has been 
gained. They have ardently besieged National %nd State Congresses, 
with mammoth memorials and petitions, which they have followed Up 
by pleading person before Congress with a tact and determination 
that have commanded |be admiration of even the hostile 

■* The Women’s Christian Temperance Union's Watchword ' 
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In 1383 every State and territory of the United States, and nearly 
all the provinces of Canada, were personally visited by Miss Willard 
and her%ble secretary. Miss Anna Gordon—“a temperance tnp 
without a parallel in the annals of the reform ” The resnlt of this, and 
of the work of Mrs Chapin in the South, Mrs Leavitt in California, 
Mrs Shield in Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico, Mrs Cairns in 
Missouri, Mrs Youman in Canada, Mrs Margaret Lucas and Mrs. 
Parker in England, is the formation of a World's Women's Christian 
Temperance Union * 

When an organization of such dimensions and achievements as 
this—bent, too, upon gaming the franchise as a rightful privilege 
m the defence of the Home against the Saloon—joined its forces 
to those of the Nat’onal Prohibition party, it is clear that its current 
should set with a great sweep towards success If the Prohibition 
vote of 1884 was not reliable as such, because of its accessions from 
both the other parties, who would have neither Blame nor Cleveland, 
it was otherwise with the vote of 1886 

Inspired by the example and mightily reinforced by the accession 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the Prohibition party 
began from 1881 to do work which told It organized enormous 
mission work for the formation of State Prohibition Committees, and 
the establishment of State Prohibition organs There were scarcely 
more than a dozen prohibitory organs previous to 1884 , at present 
there are about two hundred 

^ v In the fall of that year appeared the first number of the Voice in 
tNew York City This is now recognized as the national organ of 
[the party, and has in its brief existence come to be regarded by 
I friends and foes alike as one of the most ably edited journals in the 
6 world To its generalship the National Prohibition party owes a 
debt not easily to be over-estimated It has now a secured circulation of 
about 100,000 Among other excellently conducted Prohibition journals 
are the Union Signal , Chicago (official organ of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union), the Witness and the National Temperance Advo¬ 
cate, New York City, the Issue, Nashville, Tennessee, the Wac$ 
Advance , Waco, Texas, the Herald, Kansas City, Missouri, St Paul 
Times , St Paul, Minnesota, the Temperance Review, Minneapolis, 
the XVIth Amendment, Buffalo, NY , the Living Issue, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, the New Era, Springfield, Ohio, the Lever, Chicago, 
Ill. y the Public Good, Springfield, Mass , the Temperance Gazette, 
CUdden, New Jersey, the Light, Pittsburgh, Penn , the Freeman, 
PaTkersburgk, West Yir By means of these and their fellows the 
t country has become thoroughlv conversant with the purposes and 
methods of the National Prohibition party The State Prohibition 
committees have everywhere pushed the formation of Prohibition 
groups, and thus the various States are thickly sown with staunch 
& "002 
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centres of Prohibitionists, -who steadily press the work locally, ^nd 
who at the elections will vote the ticket sent them by the Pro¬ 
hibition State and National Central Committee, who als# further 
spread the Prohibition idea by engaging lecturers to agitate and 
extend the propaganda and organizations everywhere * The party 
is rich in eloquent and truly qualified speakers and writers, notable 
among whom are the Hon Gideon T Stewart and Rev Dr Leonard, 
of Ohio, the Rev Mr Russell, of Michigan, ex Governor St John, 
of Kansas, Gen Neal Dow, Portland, Me , John B Finch,Evanston, 
Ill, chairman of the National Prohibition Committee, James Black, of 
Lancaster, Penn , Col Bam and J udge Fontaine Fox, of Kentucky, 
General Clinton B Fisk, of New Jersey, Judge Groo, Prof Hopkins, 
Messrs Funk & Wagnalls (proprietors of the Voice), F A Wheeler 
(editor of the Voice), New York city, and Mr Bartram, of Buffalo* 
N Y , Hon Wm Daniel, of Maryland, Rev Mr Conant, of Rhode 
Island,and Charles Wolfe, of Pennsylvania, Rev Dr Miner,Boston, 
Mass , S B Hastings, Madison, Wis , Rev Dr J B Cranfill, 
W aco, Texas, Rev George H Vibbert, Boston, Mass, &c &c , and 
pre-eminent among women speakers are Miss Willard, Mrs Mary T 
Lathrap, Mrs Caroline B Buell, Miss Gordon, Mrs Hannah Whitall 
Smith, Mrs Mary A Woodbridge, Mrs Ella A Boole, A M, and 
Miss Narcissa E White, and others 

A national convention of the various leaders of the movement is 
annually held at Lake Bluff, most beautifully situated on Lake Mich¬ 
igan, near Chicago I was present during nearly the whole week of 
this convention last summer The earnestness and ability of the 
leaders, the enthusiasm of the masses, was such as I have never before 
seen, and such as could never be inspired by a merely political issue, 
nor sustained by a merelv moral one It is the fusion of the two 
upon an issue of undeniably first import to humanity which alone 
could kindle the unselfish devotion and perfect co-operation of this 
marvellous organization of men, women, and children, before which 
the drink traffic is surely going down 

* At the conventions held in nearly all the States previous to the 
general State elections of the fall of 1886, men and women were 
equally associated in the earnest work of these meetings, and neither 
smoking nor drinking nor vulgarity was ever seen Other great 
features of this movement arc the wide-spread formation of Young 
Ladies' Leagues and of Young Men's Prohibition Clubs One, the 
King's County Prohibition Club, though only a few months ol#> 
numbered at the beginning of this year over 1,300 voters A National 
Inter-collegiate Prohibition Convention of College Prohibition Clubs 

* The National Prohibition Bureau, organized in 1855, publishes weekly a careful 
record of all officzu and departmental activities, and a speakers’ and a membership 
egister , > 
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mefWCfS3Teland, Ohio, early m January (1887), at which thirty- 
three colleges were represented by delegates, and fifty more by letters 
and telegrams Dr Hemck Johnson, D D, of MoCormic Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Chicago, was elected permanent president, and 
Presidents Seelye, of Amherst College, Mass, and Abernethy, of 
Rutherfoid College, N C, permanent vice-presidents 

The prospects of the National Prohibition party are those of early 
and Solid triumph, if it remains firm to its avowed purposes to mam* 
tain, under all circumstances and in all elections, as its foremost and 
paramount work, the total prohibition of the drink traffic, and m the 
tram of this the legal establishment of the other reforms laid down 
m its accepted platforms With the exception of the Church of England 
and the Roman Catholic Church (the latter, though not officially in 
favour, is yet largely tending m the direction of Prohibition), all the 
great religious organizations of the United States favour Prohibition, 
conspicuously the Methodist Episcopal, the most powerful of them 
all. At their last general conference were passed the following 
resolutions — 

“We ire unalterably opposed to the enactment of laws that propose,by 
licence, taxing, or otherwise, to regulate the drink traffic, because they provide 
for its continuance and afford no protection against its ravages We hold 
that the proper attitude of Cbmtnns toward this traffic is one of uncom 
promising opposition, and while we do not presume to dictate to our peoj le 
as to their political iffihations, we do express the opinion that they should not 
permit themselves to be controlled by party organizations that are managed 
in the interest of the liquor traffic ” 

Some of the Methodist bishops—notably Bishops Foster, Hurst, and 
Neunde—have come out as the most ardent champions of the 
National Prohibition party 

The two old parties are so constituted that they cannot take up 
this issue without abandoning their own organizations Their tactics 
for discrediting the little Prohibition nucleus and dissuading those 
who have inclined to join it, have been unscrupulously ingenious,— 
such as posing as Prohibition advocates while taking the traffic under 
their especial guardianship, ignoring a prohibitory platform, or, if 
forced to adopt it, nominating a governor certain to veto a Prohibi¬ 
tion Bill In the State elections of 1886 resolutions were inserted 
in Democratic as well as Republican platforms—among them, those 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Missouri, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia—to submit 
^Prohibition amendment to the 'State constitution, especial precau¬ 
tions having been taken to render these resolutions nugatory 
^ Such have been their tactics, and they have been successful until 
now But when the State legislatures met this year, many of thefi| 
found the Prohibition sentiment too strong for them Constitutional ? 
Questions are generally decided by a joint resolution of both houses. 
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Two States, Republican Pennsylvania and Democratic Tennessee, 
tried to prevent tbe submission of a prohibitory constitutional amendj 
meat, by means of a compensation clause, but both these efforts were 
signally defeated Six States have already voted submission——the 
three Republican States Oregon, Michigan and Pennsylvania, and 
the three Democratic States West Virginia, Tennessee, and Texas 

In all cases the vote has been overwhelming In Oregon, where 
it was practically unanimous, the decisive vote will be taken on 
November 8, 1887, in Michigan, where it was more than 3 to 1, it 
will be taken on the 4th of April, in Pennsylvania, where it was 
130 to 66, it cannot however be taken until 1891, and the matter 
must meanwhile be passed by another legislature , in West Virginia, 
it passed by 20 to 6f but will not be voted upon until the general 
election of 1888 In Tennessee, where n passed by 87 to 4, the date 
of vote is fixed for Sept 29, 1887, Texas passed it by 80 to 21, and 
will put it to vote next August, the Alabama Senate passed it by 20 
to 1, and the house is expected to pass it The Missouri house has 
also passed it, but the Senate defers it, and the liquor dealers there 
are meanwhile doing their utmost to secure local option Decision 
is pending in Nebraska, and being pressed for in Illinois, and the 
submission pledge, so often broken in New York, can scarcely be 
evaded in the constitutional State convention this fall 

This indicates pretty clearly the nature of the “ twenty years set¬ 
back” the temperance cause received by the Prohibition Party in 1884 

The next presidential election, with also a possible labour ticket 
further to complicate the situation, must inevitably be a very close 
one, and it is by no means certain that the President will be elected 
by a popular vote The Republicans and Democrats are contesting 
every inch of the ground, and already the presidential battle is being 
fought with unexampled bitterness At the last election the Pro¬ 
hibitionists held the balance of power in eleven States, polling m 
California, 5,800, in Colorado, 1,000, in* Connecticut, 2,500, m 
New Jersey, 12,000, m New York, 29,000, m Oregon, a small excess 
over the Democratic majority in these States, m Indiana, 6,000, m 
Minnesota, 8,000, m New Hampshire, 1,700, in Ohio, 17,000, and 
in Michigan a considerable number more than the Republican 
* majority m these States 

It is likely that in the presidential election for 1888 the Prohihi- 
tionists will poll from a million and a half to two million vo$$a. 
Curiously enough, the South mav fciaim to lead m this prohibitory 
movement. “ The Prohibition party m the last presidential earn* 
paign,” says the Voice, “ had electoral tickets in twelve Southern 
States” After the campaign was over, “the Prohibition party 
conference held m New York arranged a thorough canvass of the „ 
South for the purpose of perfecting a more thorough organization 
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* *As a result, Texas, which, two years ago gave 3,534 votes 
for St John, this year gave 22,500 Prohibition, votes/’ And 
the Champio?i } the leading national organ of the brewe*s» distillers, 
and saloon-keepcis, says u Just so sure as the sun shall again 
fulfil its winter solstice, will the South be revolutionized on the 
Prohibition question within a very few years, unless the proper 
counteracting influences are most speedily set in motion ” 

Many things contribute to this attitude m the South In the first 
place, dnnk is physically more dangerous, and more immediately dan¬ 
gerous to the populations of Southern climes The Southerners, who 
really form the bulk of the native Americans, neither drink much nor 
deal much m drinks, proportionally speaking Indeed, official returns 
show that in the whole of the United States hardly one-tenth of the 
liquor-dealers arc of American birth, and m the State of New York 
alone there are more liquor-shops than throughout the entire South 
For obvious reasons also it bas been the policy of the South to 
kelp negroes and drink as much apart as possible When to this 
is added that the South until now has been practically solidly 
Democratic, while the North has done its utmost to present a solid 
Republican array against the South—the Republicans depending 
upon and hence protecting the drink traffic, while the Southerners 
are more independent of tne traffic—it is seen that, even upon political 
grounds, the South has inclined to destroy it In the North the 
Democrats are vying with the Republicans foi securing the liquor 
vote, and this has of course operated in some degree to restrain the 
Southern Democrats in their opposition to it 

A national issue not connected with the issue which led to and 
sprung from the war is required for the true reconciliation of the 
North and South As they separated upon the issue of black 
slavery, so now the issue of white slavery to the liquor traffic m 
both North and South promises to re-umto them 

Around this nucleus of the Prohibition movement—not yet m 
active alliance, but more or less tending toward it—are gathering 
all who are opposed to the huge land, railroad and telegraph 
monopolies created by the Republican party during its twenty- 
four years' lease of power, all who demand justice and equality 
between the sexes, and a proportionate adjustment between laooui 
and capital Much has lately been heaid of the Knights of Labour 

« d an independent Labour party, and there have been great 
sessions to the ranks oik the Knights of Labour, but as yet 
neither that^ organization nor any kind of fusion of the various 
labour organizations, possess in common any general vital issues to 
bind them together as a national party The various States and 
the various centres of labour have widely different interests, aiuL 
.hold divergent views, owing to and regarding their own special needs 
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A great deal has been made of the phenomenal rote cast for the 
election of Henry George to the mayoralty of New York City This 
vote was the result of special local interests The large Irish vote, 
influenced by the eloquent and tactful editor of the Irish World, 
Mr Patrick Ford, and bv Father McGlynn, was cast at the instance 
of these leaders Mr Powderly’s powerful personal appeal induced the 
Knights of Labour to cast their vote in thousands for Mr George, 
and Mr George’s frankly expressed sympathy with the Socialists, 
and non-interference wath the evils of the traffic, added largely to the 
numbers of his supporters from quite another rank How little this 
large vote indicated the feeling in the country at large was $een m 
the Boston mayoralty vote Mr George himself went to Boston 
to plead the cause of McNeil, the labour candidate, and a man in 
every way worthy of trust, yet McNeil obtained only a small fraction 
of the vote And the labour vote for the Philadelphia mayoralty was 
almost nil 

The Kuights of Labour, founded like the Prohibition parl|r in 
1869, is decidedly a temperance organization For practical reasons it 
recognizes, as does the Prohibition party, that the drink traffic is the 
most terrible foe of the independence and prosperity of labour 
Uriah Sk Stevens, the founder of this order, was opposed to both the 
drinking and the selling of intoxicating drinks, and the insertion of 
the - clause m its constitution which shuts out the drink-seller was 
his work The present Grand Master Workman, Mr Powderly, is 
a lifelong abstainer Not only are no rum-sellers allowed m the 
ranks of the Knights of Labour, but m 1886 a pledge of total 
abstinence was exacted from all the officers of the Order Thus, of 
all the issues claiming attention m the United States, the vital and 
vitalizing one is that of the abolition of the dnnk traffic , while so 
little real distinction is there between the two great Republican and 
Democratic parties, that it may be said there is nothing to keep them 
m two, except name, habit of contest, and the greed of office spoils 
Even the national beer organ, the Washington Sentinel, says “ There 
is no longer any difference between the two parties, and it is hard 
to say which is which " , 

Hitherto it has beeu held that the tariff question was an issue dividing 
these parties Certainly if there is any question which ought to be left 
to the decision of a commission of experts, irrespective of party, it is 
that of the tariff But although the Democratic party has controlledthe 
House of Representatives for ten years qpd the Presidency for two, ana 
Republican tariff remains practically unchanged, and the Democratic 
opposition to its reduction is shown m the repeated defeats ^of the 
Morrison Tariff BilL The Chicago Tribune, the leading Republican 
organ of the West, and several other prominent Republican journals, 
advocate -a general reduction of import duties and a large iucr t eaee o jt 
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the Froe List, and the Republican Minnesota Sltate Convention m 
1886 declared againsf Protection^ denouncing it as a fraud and swindle 
On the other hand, the Iowa Republicans are equally opposed to 
Protection This shows how the Republicans themselves are a 
divided house on the tariff question 

* The Courier Jom nal, of Louisville, Ky, sarcastically says that It 
thinks the platforms of both parties in 1888 will agree on one strong 
plank—that of denouncing the English sparrow • I will add another, 
which the Prohibition agitation will, I think, make necessary that 
same year—to wit, that they will agree in denouncing Prohibition m 
principle and practice, and extol the policy of high licence as the 
only true remedy against the drmk evil In this policy they will 
have the support of the traffic Ilf will cause disruption of the 
two organizations by the secession from their ranks of all the 
temperance elements, and they will find it necessary to combine m 
some kind of a Republican-Democrat party, just as they did one 
hundred years ago Then, it was to compel the tiaffic to obey the 
laws, now, it will be to help it to defy the will of the country 

The strength of the drink traffic is commensurate with its terrible 
results On the first of July, 1885, the total number of licensed 
dealers was a little over 201,000, by the same date in 1886 this 
number had increased to nearly 210,000—one liquor-seller to every 
275 inhabitants For the same period the production of distilled 
liquors was 6,934,085 gallons, and of malt liquors 47,273,991 gallons, 
assume that each of these licensed liquor-sellers controls only 
six votes, and we have a liquor vote of more than a million and 
a quarter, pledged to the traffic “Increase of population from 
1860 to 1870, 22 6 per cent Increase in consumption of liquors 

* during the same decade, 44 55 per cent Foi next decade, from 
1870*40 1880, increase m population, 32 7 per cent , increase m the 
consumption of liquors, 73 27 per cent, or more than two and one- 
fourth times the ratio of increase in population Both these decades 
were under ^Republican administrations ” u The wine-drinking has 
increased 12 per cent m eight years, the same as the population, 
distilled liquors, 50 per cent, and beer-dnnking has increased over 
400 per cent ”* 


* Dr It. H McDonald, “ war ohampioa of Prohibition ’ in San Francisco, says “In 
1860 the United States statistics showed that the people were then drinking D gallons 
jjpmtuons liquors annually per capita, in 1830 they were drinking 12} gallons per 
Ita for every man, woman, and child ” 

S&ys R. D Locke, in the North American Renew “ Rum is the source direct of 00 

S r SSnt of all the crime and pauperism of the country lo rum may be charged up 
0 coat of the police, the criminal courts, and everything that is costly to the tax¬ 
payer Ninety per oent of the murders are to be credited to rum, and almost every 
gallows tree is rooted in a whisky barrel There are paid across the bare of tibia 

country, for alcoholic stimulants, something near one thousand million dollars annually, 
ai|d the amount is increasing frightfully ” 

,0P Parsons, mthe Atlantic Monthly, says “ The saloon has abolished party poktUffat 
bur largest cities, and to-day in every such city tbe local go\ eminent is vested la nSitnm: 
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The temper of the traffic is concisely and moat truly expressed m 
he following words in a Chicago aajoon-d&ler’s letter to Mr 
Davenport, the chairman of the Prohibition Committee of Cook Co 

* 1 . lca S°) ‘ We will kill every preacher, bum every 
churca, massacre every member of every temperance society, and all 

our ]awful\usiness " bt ^ 0,e 0,,r «« «► 

If is, therefore, a duel between the parties of drink and Pro¬ 
hibiten. between Christian and Apolljon, and waged bitterly in 

“ e "7 s °f Valley of Humiliation But Christian won in 
that battle, and Prohibition will win m this 


< AxEI GuSTArSON 

l)emocratac or Eejmbhran ^uV'actanJK Nominal,y » % e government may bt 

ticians wil.n i,nwJ^! J Can * actuaI1 > 14 18 m commission by a band of vena) noli 
plunder with pnM con\ictions or principles, who trade and swap opportunities for 

shameful corruntron WJ a , / heae salo<jn<J twe fastened on us a 

the Democraticsystem ’ brutallzed ever y institution, and have perverted and spoiled 
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L idy Vroth — Tlicn you tlilnk that cplsodo 
Ktwcut ^uian the dairymaid and our coachman is 
nut amiss ? 

lirttl ~ Incomparable let me perish I 

WlLLIASI COKGKETE 

Ham! t - O reform it altogether And let 
those that play jour ■ towns speak no more than is 
m t down tor them lot there be of tliem that will 
themselves laugh to set on some quantity of barren 
gpulators to Iauth too though m the meantime 
some neecssury question oft he play be then to he 
eonudoied that s villanous and shows a most 
pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it ba make 
you ready William Siukespbahi. 

T HERE are few peculiai lties of the present day more marked than 
the increased attention given to all theatrical matters, and the 
concern which is manifested m the social status of the actor 

The number of theatres m London has been nearly doubled within 
the last twenty-five years , the salaries of actors and actresses m $at 
time have been at least trebled in amount, and the minute attention 
tpow given to every detail of mounting, scenery, and accessories of a 
play has had no parallel m any age of the world 

The actor and actress arc now to be met m houses to which in the* 
last generation they could have had no possible access, and the 
exalted rank conferred upon them may be said to have reached its 
* highest social apotheosis m the visit of Mr and Mrs Kendal to 
Osbopie, and the distinguished reception awarded to them, after their 
performance, by the Queen herself 

It is by no means impossible that the day will come when a 
knighthood will be bestowed on a favourite tragedian, and we have 
already reached the time when comic singers arc entertained by the 
Heir-Apparent at the private supper parties at Marlborough House 
All this seems to betoken a vastly increased interest m stage 
affairs, and a much higher estimate of the people engaged in histrionic 
matters There is, however, one slight drawback to be made to this 
otherwise golden progress, and that in a matter which we are apt to 
consider as of grave importance For though theatres multiply, and 
nctors rise to a giddy height of social eminence, though managers 
reap golden profits, and the theatres are crowded nightly though 
ladies of title grace “ the boards,” and Royalty smiles from the 
u boxes,” in the midst of all this histrionic progress the drama itself 
seems to languish—nay, .almost to die If we look at the perform- 
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ances of our most popular theatres—and, "be it understood, by this 
I am referring only to the picked theatres of the metropolis, 
especially'of the West End, what is the kind of entertainment 
that we find offered to the public ? and what evidence does it |^brd 
that dramatic literature is flourishing m proportion to the develop¬ 
ment of all other theatrical matters ? The evidence is, I fear, of an 
entirely opposite kind And if wc consider the most successful plays 
of the last dozeu years, we shall find that they have for the most 
part been adaptations of foreign works, melodramas of the crudest / 
and most unnatural kind, farcical comedies built*upon the lines J0 
Palais-Royal farces, or so called comic operas whose comedy haSTre** 
quently consisted in the production of a large number of prefly girls, 
as over- and under-dressed as the Lord Chamberlain would permit. 
What, for instance, has dramatic literature to do with pieces sif#b 
as “ The Private Secretary ” or “ Little Jack Sheppard/’ to mental 
only two of the latest most successful pieces ? The one is simply a 
three act farce, entirely without pretensions to construction, or pro¬ 
bability of incident, and earned through only by the verte and wit of 
the actors employed The other is a still less consistent burlesque 
version of an old story, m which irrelevances of every kind are freely 
introduced, and the music is gathered impartially from half-a dozen 
different sources If we look at the plav-houses which produce wtnk 
of a more ambitious character—such, for instance, as the St James’s, 
the Lyceum, the Haymarket—we find their repertoire consists either 
of plays avowedly or unavowedly denved from French sources, or of 
dramas which were not new even m the time of our grandfathers 
There has not been since the death of the late Lord Lytton a 
single new comedy of manners which could be compared for* an 
instant, as a work of literary art, with his play of “ Money,” or 4 
even with the much-abused “ Lady of Lyons,” which still, j£ spite 
of every absurdity, holds its own ,m modern dramatic litera¬ 
ture, simply because of its construction and literary quality The 
nearest approach to work of this character—work, that is, which 
sought to realize from beginning to end an adequate dramatic motive 
and treated it with some approach to literacy consistency—was what & 
now known as the teacup-and-saucer school of Mr Robertson the 
comedies of “Caste,” “Ours,” “ Society, ,J “ School,” &c * But reading 
these apart from the stage—even allowing them to be that which vst 
several instances they certainly were not, entirely^ original productions^ 
their literary merits dwindle to a combination of smart dialogues, and 
sentiment of the most washy and trivial description. These piece* 

>Vf 

* I purposely omit all mention of those dramas which haie been simply adaptation* 
of popular wonts of fiction, snob, for instance, as the “Ne\er too Late to JJehd" of 
Charles Read* the “Man and Wife ” ot Mr Wilkie Collin*, or the “ Bast Lynn*i r of 
Wn Henry Wood 
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owed their success talhe perfection of their mounting, the smallness 
of the theatres in which they were played, and the pecnliar aptitude 
of Mr and Mrs Bancroft for making the members of their com¬ 
pany speak and mogp on the stage like ladies and gentlemen But it 
is the less necessary to consider the point, as the Robertsonian school - 
has at the present time wholly lost its hold upon theatrical sympa¬ 
thies It perished with the removal of those who had created it to 
a larger theatre, its threadbare motive became evident the instant 
the scale of its reproduction was enlarged 

Since then there has been no development of dramatic literature 
which could be for a moment seriously considered Mr W S 
Gilbert, the one author whose genius might have produced great 
work, as we shall attempt to show later on, meeting with but modified 
success m his attempts at serious writing, hit by chance upon that 
lme of comic opera which he has since pursued with such uuswerv- 
mg fidelity and extraordinary success But “Patience” and “ Pina¬ 
fore,” “The Pirates of Penzance,” &c, are, after all, hut highly 
developed “Bab Ballads,” and can scarcely be considered seriously 
from a literary point of view 

Turn to Mr Irving, whose management is so frequently said to 
have done so much to raise the drama, and think what dramatic 
literature he has found available for the Lyceum in the course of the 
last ten years What has his rtpertom been? Shakespeaie of* 
course, and one or two of the older playwrights, the “ Lady of 
Lyons ”, an adaptation of Erckmann-Chatnan’s story of the “ Bells ”, 
two or three dramas by Mr W G Wills—so dreary m their nature 
that the majority of them have been but partial successes even at 
the Lyceum, and a revival of one or two indifferent plays, such as 
“ The Two Roses" by Mr Albery Not a single fieth diama or 
tragedy of the slightest literanj merit has Mr living been able to 
procure during his whole period of management, and yet it is 
notorious that this actor is one who would be only too ready to pro¬ 
duce fresh woik if he could find it of adequate merit 

Turn to the St James’s, where Mr and Mrs Kendal and Mr 
.Hare <have long reigned supreme If we recall the names of their 
plays year by year, we find that at least three-fourths of them are of 
foreign origin, and that those which are not, arc either adaptations, 
more or less skilfully concocted from novels, such as “ The Squire,” 
or elaborate revivals of old English comedies Here, too, it may be 
affirmed without contradiction, that not a single play of senous pre¬ 
hensions has been produced of late years which treated of English 
manners, and was entirely original work 

t To whatever theatre we cast our eyes the same result stares ns m 
the face Brobdmgnagian farces, more or less imbecile or improper 
—and generally a combination of both—-there are m plenty. Music- 
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hall songs, pointed with allusions of questionable decency and un¬ 
questionable bad taste, accompanied by a display of pretty limbs and 
faces—of these there is no lack For the rest of our dramatic enter- 
timment we must go to the melodramas ofgjPrury Lane, the 
Princess's, the Adelphi, which even their admirers could hardly put 
forward as works of dramatic literature 

It is curious to note also, that during the last fifteen year? there 
are four kinds of English thcatucal productions which have almost 
entirely ceased to exist, and that these four were species of plays 
essentially national in their character The short one-act farce, 
properly so-called, which admitted vulgarity as it were for ten 
minutes, if only it was successful in Combining it with humorous 
incident—the farce, for instance, such as “ Box and Cox,” <l To oblige 
Benson,” and “ A Kiss in the Dark ”—is now as dead as the Pharaohs 
I shall attempt to explain the reason for this a little further on, for 
the present it is sufficient to notice the fact that such farces are no 
longer written, and that the revival of the old ones becomes rarer 
every day 

So, too, with regard to pantomime in its old form, this too has 
entirely vanished Onlv one West end theatre annually attempts to 
produce a so-called pantomime, and this production has but little 
analogy with its old namesake True, the harlequinade and the 
•transformation scene are still there, but the rest is simply what the 
Freneh call spectacle, interlarded with music-hall ditties It is 
indeed no longer a piece which is produced for children, in which 
the good and bad fames struggle for supremacy, and all sorts of 
marvellous supernatural occurrences work together for the crowning 
of virtue and the confusion of villany Noui avons change tout cela 
The simple fun and simple beliefs of our fatheis are no longer our 
own, and with them has died the pantomime, which was perhaps 
their most direct expression 

Burlesque too, as it used to be understood, has been swallowed up 
iu the development of the French extravaganza and opera-bouffe— 
development due partly to the genius of two or three brilliant 
French composers, such as Offenbach and Lecocq, and still more to 
the Gallicizing influence which has pervaded society since the time of 
the Crimean war Such pieces as the old Strand and Koyalty 
burlesques might he sought for m vain to-day throughout the length 
and breadth of England “ Ixion,” “ Medea," “ The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,” te Ino,” “ llojnulus and Kemps ”—do not the very 
names of these pieces provoke a smile m the remembrance of those 
who are old enough to recollect their production For they ipere* 
what their name imports, genuine burlesques, real parodies of stories 
familiar to us all—bustled through in half an hour or so, with song 
and dance and ludicrous action, and yet witfe a genuine consistency 
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and raison d’ttre m their eldest extravagancies. Nor do 1 
remember that bright eyes and delicately moulded limbs were by 
? n J t»eaas absent in these old times, though the odious habit of 
filling the stage wi$h handsome women very much over-dressed, who 
can neither sing nor dance, nor dp anything but stand about in. a 
helpless come-and look-at-me sort of manner, had not then obtained 
favour 

The fourth kind of piece which has faded away from the stage of 
to-day, or only survives in remote corners of the East-end or trans¬ 
pontine theatre, is what may be called the romantic drama, the 
drama, that is, of hairbreadth escapes, prison cells, rustic maidens, 
scarlet-coated and cocked-hat soldiers, comic Irishmen, and generally 
a king, regent, or general, to act as aJDens ex mac/nnd at the end of 
the play * 

Pieces of tins kind—which touch on the one side melodrama, 
and on the other the more serious comedies of social life—were 
about twenty years ago the staple of the English drama, survivals 
perhaps from Byron’s poems and Scott’s novels, and full of somewhat 
grandiloquent sentiments and occasionally fustian pathos, but m the 
mam founded upon a genuine human sympathy, and for simple people 
full of excitement and interest They asked chiefly, however, for 
assent to wholesome if somewhat old-fashioned doctrines, and took us 
for an hour or two to a world which, if a little unreal m the direct¬ 
ness of its rewards for virtue, and the instancy of its punishments 
for vice, did at least recognize some moral government of the uni¬ 
verse, reserved its sympathy for decent things and people, and its 
scorn for what was worthy of condemnation There were, too, mixed' 
up with its sentimentality, elements of fun and fighting, such as to 
our unregenerate British nature gave considerable satisfaction, and 
stirred the blood of the gallery pleasantly 

These four varieties of drama have passed away, and, as I said 
at the beginning of this article, their place has been supplied by the 
opera-bouffe, the farcical comedy, and the French drama of manners, 
for the most part connected with the adultery—either real or 
attempted—of a wife or husband It will be noticed, no doubt, that 
I have omitted from my list of changes that have taken place during 
the last quarter of a century, all mention of the decadence of the 
tragic drama, but m truth this was dead at an even earlier period 
The tragedies which maintain their place upon the English stage do 
$6, despite the prejudice of theatre-goers, by the sheer power of 
their literary merit, and the popularity of the actor or actress who 
occasionally insists upon undertaking them But their number has 
not'been added to for many years by even a single example, and thffc 
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fact must stand for what it is worth it* considering the decline of our 
dramatic literature For tragedy, after all, is its highest form, and 
nine-tenths of the greatest dramas of the world in all ages have been 
•examples of its power t 

It will be seen from the foregoing summary that the decline of 
English dramatic literature, which I assert, consists—1 In the entire 
absence from our stage of genuine comedies of English life, 2 In 
the neglect of the tragic drama, 3 In the decadence of the lighter 
forms of dramatic representation which were peculiarly national, 
4 In the substitution for all these, of Gallic dramas, and English 
dramas founded upon Gallic theories and habits of life 

Such three-act farces as the “ Blue Dominoes,” “ The Great 
Divorce Case,” “ The Candidate” and many others of the popular 
Criterion productions, are English only in name, and represent the 
nearest approach to the lowest Parisian morality, which the censor¬ 
ship of our stage will allow They owe their popularity to the 
influence of fashionable society upon dramatic matters, and to that 
decadence in national spmt and taste, which has made us of late 
years think that all artistic products emanatiug from France must of 
necessity be superior to those of our own country Capitally acted, 
execrably written and oonceived with a foul Boulevard cynicism that 
is a thousand times more pernicious than the open immoralities of 
earlier times, plays of this kind have gradually debauched the palates* 
of our theatre-goers, till all relish has been destroyed for less highly- 
spiced entertainment 

Perhaps a partial exception may be urged to the above state¬ 
ment with reference to the success of what may be called the 
national melodiama at Drury Dane Theatre But this excep¬ 
tion is more apparent than real Mr Augustus Harris, who 
has of late years, by the exercise of his vanous talents, made his 
theatre so successful, has done it by a species of spectacular melo¬ 
drama which has appealed more to the prevalent taste for display 
and exciting spectacle than any national feeling The literary quality 
of such compositions as “ f lhe World,” “ Human Nature,” “ Youth/’ 
“ Freedom,” &.c, can only be described as absolutely non-existent 
were farragoes of alternate impossibilities and absurdities, m 
which one incident was simply tacked on to another with scarcely 
an attempt at literary construction Mr Harris was a clever man 
of the world, and saw that the public was disgusted with plays of 
refitted nothingness, in which every one behaved perfectly and d|tf 
nothing m particular, and he went boldly to the “ other ado of the 
moon ” He got together a good stock company, with two or thr«$ . 
good low comedians, he engaged a playwright to write him a dranm 
which should have at least a forgery, a seduction, a shipwre^' 
three or four attempts at murder, a house in St 
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and a scene at a dancing saloon, he insisted on having the virtuous 
maiden and the guilty but repentant ditto, the good old hero full 
of gallery appeals, and two or three villains, one at least of the 
comic order, he constructed elaborate scenery and quick changes, 
he engaged a couple of hundred “ supers,” and drilled them 
carefully, he instructed his low comedians to "gag” tremen¬ 
dously, and make the piece “ go,” at any cost to the author's 
meaning, and, as a perfectly deserved result, Mr Harris filled his 
house and incidentally his pockets, and is now one of the greatest 
" powers ” in theatrical management All this is of course, from 
the purely artistic point of view, to be sincerely regretted If 
people had done what they ought to have done, they would have left 
Mr Harris comparatively alone in his glory, only surrounded by his 
comic villanous Jews, blushmgly patriotic sailors, and persecuted 
maidens, but they didn't, and that they didn't proves conclusively 
that the want supplied was a real one The public at large were 
tired of thin spectral comedies, mostly taken from the French, and 
having their mam motive Bowdlerized beyond recognition, they 
wanted something they could understand easily, with plenty of 
action in it, and this Mr Hairis gave them, as he would have readily 
given them performing elephants, a mermaid, or a monster baboon, 
iff he had thought such matters equally attractive It is, however, 
very much to be regretted that the success of these unmeaning 
though bustling melodramas, has produced a crop of like kind at 
other theatres, and seems to have debased the public taste for 
this species of amusement, till any kind of incident, no matter how 
inherently improbable, or even impossible, is calmly introduced by 
the authors of the present day, and accepted as allowable by the 
audience A certain crudity of motive and exaggeration of action, 
is doubtless indispensable in work of this kind, but there is no more 
reason for inconsistent action, or irrelevancies of incident or speech, 
than m any other dramatic work There is no reason why a melo¬ 
drama should be less artistic than a tragedy or a comedy of the most 
elevated kind the diffeience is only m the point of view But 
directly you let your clowns " speak (no) more than is set down for 
them/' the artistife element disappears, as Shakespeare saw more than 
three hundred years ago 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the inevitable result upon the 
literature of one nation, by the adoption, throughout the most culti¬ 
vated classes, of the manner of thought and behaviour, and the artistic 


sanctions, of an alien race, especially when the national habits of 
thought are as opposed as m the case in point On the part of the 
upper classes there is apt to arise a disdain for their old national 


prejudices, w)gich almost amounts to shame, and on the part of the 
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of -their social superiors—-of, m fact, bestowing the sympathies of such 
upon theories and practices about which the bourgeoisie know little and 
careless—will be likely to produce bothiu literature and the drama a 
more crude and violent form of national prejudice Between these ranks 
the middle classes will be swayed this way and that, now inclining to 
the earlier faith, now being tempted by the new, in neither case find¬ 
ing a secure resting-place m cither But certainly this exotic growth 
of sickly sentimental sensualism—for so in plain words should be 
described these bastard Anglo-French dramas—must be sterile on our 
soil for all purposes of literature It has no root deep down m the 
earth, where alone it could gather nourishment, and only represents 
the morbid tastes of a rich and over-luxurious caste, who have what 
Kingsley called f ‘a duty shame of their honest country’s (father’s) 
honest name ” 

No doubt, much of the decadence is to be traced to the above- 
mentioned cause, but it may be doubted whether the influence of 
passing fashion and foreign moiality could have so wholly destroyed 
dramatic literature, had it not been for the conditions of the stage 
itself—the practices, which have gradually obtained, of those who 
manage and those who write for theatres I do not doubt in my own 
mind that good English plays produced to-day—national m senti¬ 
ment, healthy m tone, consistent in honest decent story, and excellent # 
in literary work—would be even now moie popular than the bastard 
French dramas which our managers foist upon the public, which our 
writers degrade themselves by adapting, which our fashionable 
people find to be the only theatucal diet which their enfeebled literary 
stomachs can digest It is not a fact, after all, that adultery is the 
only interesting topic in the world, and that the compound of effrontery, 
cynicism, and filial affection which makes up the character of the 
Parisian of to-day, h^s really very slight affinity with our English 
tastes, and very little hold on our genuine sympathies " Ils sont 
simplement entraines par le flot qui nous entrame tous, le flot, d’une 
civilisation de decadence Un peuple du decadence est, sije neme trompe, 
un peuple qui n’a plus que des appetits, ct ll me semble clair, que dc 
haut en bas, nous sommes ensembles, tous Id De haut en bas, la jouis 
sance est aujourd’hui la loi unique, et l’umque foi Tout autre religion 
n’eat plus qu’une bien-seance ” That is M Octave Feuillet’s last 
word about his countrymen of Pans, and it is such a conception of 
life which the French drama reflects Why is it that our managers > 
prefer to import such work ^ It is advisable to give the plain reasons, 
in the hope that the short-sightedness of such policy may, when it ja 1 
,fully explained, be the precursor of change To destroy a literature 

jfor the sake of a temporary success, is manifestly a very suicidal 
(policy, if it be not even characterized m stronger terpis But it 
must he remembered that managers are men of busineM first, a|fl 
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patriots and literary artists afterwards, if at all, and the reasons for 
their action m this matter are thoroughly simple The cost of 
putting a play perfectly upon the stage, with the enormous amount of 
furnishing and mounting of every detail which the present taste exacts, 
is so great, that to the lessee of a theatre it is a matter of financial 
life and death to economize the risk of producing an unsuccessful 
play as much as possible Now, it is evident that there is much less 
risk m producing a piece which has already succeeded (even in a 
foreign country) than one which is wholly unknown The consequence 
is, that when a well-known Parisian author brings out a work that 
succeeds, it pays the English managers much better to give them a 
considerable royalty for the right to produce an English version than 
to buy an untried English play, which may be a gold mine, it is true, 
but of which the chances are always doubtful 

True it is that this is somewhat hard upon the English author, 
but that of course is not the manager’s business, as Mr Bancroft 
said when he removed the pit at the Haymarket, tf My first busi¬ 
ness is to make the house pay ” See, moreover, how far-reaching 
are the consequences of this action The acting right purchased 
from the French author, the manager requires some person to trans¬ 
late, and probably to a certain extent adapt, his original, but he can 
hardly go for this purpose to a first-rate author, by the very con¬ 
ditions of the case, for the first-rate playwright may have had his 
own play practically rejected in favour of the foreigner, and would 
naturally be sore on the subject, besides, the managei has already 
had to pay considerably for his copyright, and can’t afford another large 
author’s fee This leads to the creation of an intermediate class of 
^dramatic authors, whose business it is to know the capacities of the 
company of the theatre in question, the requirements of their audi¬ 
ences, the amount of morality which they require, and immorality 
which they will stand, and then cut and trim the original French 
version till it fits the theatre in which it is to be reproduced As a 
matter of tact, this is frequently done by one of the actors in the 
company, assisted by the manager The play thus becomes a queer 
compound manufacture, partly conditioned by French morality and 
social exigencies, partly by the requirements of an English audience, 
partly by the necessities of the theatre in which it is to be produced 
Is this likely to be, under such circumstances, a work of literary merit 9 
The effect, however, of these intermediate authors, as they may be 
called, unfortunately does not stop with the production of their 
adaptations The habit of writing to fit the theatre m translation, 
soon leads them to the construction of original or semi-original 
work of a like kind, and the manager would be more than human 
if m such a case he did not have a leaning towards parts evidently 
fitted for himself and his company As a matter of fact , 
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tenths of the plays produced, are written tn this way, and the con¬ 
sequence is that the field is practically closed to the really original 
cultivated men who write without special regard to the financial 
success of their plays at a particular theatre In briefest words, 
the change in dramatic literature is the change from an art to a trade, 
and the results are of a corresponding nature Few plavs produced m 
this way arc printed, fewer still are read or will bear reading—the 
conditions are fatal to good work, and the work is not good accordingly 
In a woid, instead of having the picked men of the generation—the 
poets, the philosophers, and first-rate literary workmen generally, as 
authors, the manager relies upon third-iatc craftsmen, who will shape 
their work exactly to his requirements And he is forced to do this, 
because he dare not run the risk of expending a large sum of money 
m the purchase and production of an original work, sweb he cannot 
afford to run the risk of its failure The only cure for this evil is 
to return to a simpler method of production, to rely upon the play 
lather than upon its scenery, its costumes and its furniture 

If it comes to be a question between paying the author, and paymg 
the upholsterer—and that is what it has come to—by all means let 
the upholsterei remain unemployed Nothing furnishes a scene so 
well as good dialogue, and no costume, however elaborate, will give 
much pleasure if its stage wearer is engaged m trivial or inconsistent 
action Authors have to a great extent the matter in their own 
hands, for if thev persistently lefuse to follow the prevailing custom, 
and adapt no more French diamas, but have the courage of their 
opinions and write original plays, it is certain that, sooner or later— 
managers notwithstanding—they must have the public with them 
There is a positive outi ry at the present moment for a genuine 

EnCLTSH PLAY, AM) SUCH AN ONE WOULD ENJOY POPULARITY OF WHICH 

ordinary successes give no concepiion * If any proof of this were 
wanted, it might be found m the fact of the popularity of the one 
genuinely original phase of dramatic production which has been 
developed of late years—the comic operas of Mr Gilbert and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan And it is worth while to speak for a few minutes 
in this regard of the former gentleman, since he is the one dramatic 
author of our own day who has proved himself capable of standing 
out against the hack method, above described, and of producing his 
dramas from the point of view of works of art A man of great 
though peculiar genius, his serious dramatic work has never attained 
the high place m popular estimation which it undoubtedly deserved, 
not perhaps so much for its actual achievement, as for the rare promise 
which was to be found therein It is, however, in many of its aspects 
of absolutely first-rate quality, though occasionally there come, alike 
over its humour and its pathos, strange twists of thought or feekybg 
Nqt unfrequently this author substitutes a paradox for a moral, and 
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veils very tru’e and tender feeling with sarcasm which is almost 
morbid in its intensity and savage in its scorn The evil chance 
which mated*him with Sir Arthur Sullivan m an apparently eternal 
series of comic operas must always be regretted by the real admirers 
of his genius No doubt “ bosh pays,” but we want something more 
from those who, like our author, might have left an enduring mark 
upon the age, and have touched the drama of to day with far finer 
issues than any with which it is at present concerned It is certain 
that the nearest approach to classical work which our time has seen 
was made by the now nearly forgotten earlier dramas of this writer 
Such plays as “Chanty,” “The Palace of Truth,” and “Sweet¬ 
hearts,” are worth a million comic operas of the “ Iolanthe ” and 
“ Euddigore ” type, and will last when the latter have long been 
forgotten “ Charity ” is, indeed, in motive and literary quality, a 
very notable literary effort, it marks the first attempt to put into 
dramatic form the problems of nineteenth-century life, and it 
breathes throughout an amount of scorn for the pretence of religion, 
and hypocrisy of any kind which makes it resemble in intensity a 
picture by Hogarth But the feeling was too strong, the lack of 
compromise too entire, to render the work popular the religious 
people were offended at its tone, the conventional at its freedom 
Eveiy kind of Chadband and Tartuffe m the land felt his position 
threatened, and the woik, after but a shoit life, was withdrawn, and 
has not since, I believe, been reproduced Then came the so-called 
fairy dramas, “ The Palace of Truth,” “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
“The Wicked World,” “Broken Hearts,” which held thur own m 
the teeth of much adverse criticism, and which hate been frequently 
levived both in England and America Here for the first time Mr 
Gilbert showed the germs of those peculiarities of intellect yrhich 
have since marked all his work—a love of paradox, a cold deliberate 
sarcasm, considerable grace of expression, and an absence, or rather 
an incompleteness,of intention, which is difficult tp describe, but clearly 
jfelt, m all his later work, as if a man should take another up in a 
balloon, and then hit him on the head and throw lum over the side of 
the Car This was the manner in winch this author treated his 
audiences He aroused their expectations in one direction, then 
dashed them down m another, incongruity lay at the very root of 
his wit, and a careful analysis of any of his comic operas will show 
that the action or speech of most of the characters might be in no 
small degree predicated, by thinking what was the most likely thing 
for each of them to do or say under the special circumstances, and 
then expecting them to do or say the exact opposite And m the 
literacy quality of his work, the mental, physical, and moral contra¬ 
dictions with which he so delights to endow his characters, appear find 
take their revenge upon the author His genius is like the 
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Strephon of his own creation—fairy to the waisfr, and thence mortal 
to the feet The hints of beauty and meaning which I fmd m all 
his work, are frequently destroyed and rendered unintelligible by the 
author’s apparent desire to burlesque his awn idea—to show you a 
beautiful thing, only to explain the impossibility of its existence, or 
the weakness ot its character The defect—the artistic defect 
I mean—of the work is, that its satire is not reserved to any definite 
place, it spreads everywhere, and occurs when it is not wanted, as 
well as when it is consistent and necessary We feel inclined to 
move all our intellectual furniture out of the author's way, much as 
we should do with our actual chairs and tables, if wc were talking to a 
man who might without warning throw a back somersault in the middle 
of his conversation So much for the defects of Mr Gilbert's art, of 
the merits it is difficult to speak (at lus best) too highly A breadth 
of sympathy stands revealed m his ironies such as few modern writers 
can boast, of his hatred of sham and artifice I have already spoken, 
his wit speaks for itself, but a word should be said on the point which 
frequently escapes notice—namely, the tender way m which this master 
of sarcasm touches genuine emotion and suffering There is m the 
English language no more perfectly tender, beautiful play than the 
little two-act dialogue—for such it practically is—which is called 
“ Sweethearts ”—a play which no one without a genuine respect for 
true feeling could possibly have written,* and from Mr Gilbert's 
other plays numerous instances of similar tender feeling, though none 
perhaps so sustained and so perfect, could be given Even m the “ Bab 
Ballads " themselves, almost the only serious poem—“ To a Dancing 
Girl"—is instinct with penetration into the true pathos of the incident 

I have wandered somewhat away from the decline in dramatic 
literature, but it seemed necessary fully to recognize the merit of 
the one author who has done good service in this cause, and who 
might have done far finer work had he not found that what the 
public wanted was, not the best thoughts of his brain, but the 
lightest froth, that he was too contemptuous of their opinion, or 
perhaps too bitter in his spirit, not to give them the trivialities for 
which they asked, is a matte? of unfeigned regret, for an artist should 
be bigger than his audience, but much excuse may be made for a writer 
whose best work has not received a tithe of the popularity of his least 
important, and even, with all drawbacks, Mr Gilbert has proved that 
original Anting, English in motive, of distinct literary quality, is still 
possible on our stage 

Still, it must be confessed that plays of this kind are hardly to be 


* There is only one point m ‘‘Sweethearts’ where Hr Gilbert stems to have tlldwed 
the better of b,m and that forms the one defect of the pU% This 
d ia £ "-t. where Sir Henry Spreadbrow expreasesMs great 

that hu old sweetheart should have kept the rosebud he gave her “att these 
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paralleled at the present time, that the majority of our dramas are 
destitute of literary excellence to an extent that cannot be accounted 
for by the adoption of French motives and inferior workmanship, 
but seems to spring from some deeper cause Can this cause be the 
reflection on the mimic life of the stage, of the social life of the 
present day—of its unrest, its lack of belief, its cynicism ? If this 
be the case—and it is very possible—we have at once a very clear and 
sufficient reason for the decline in literary excellence Great 
dramas are almost invariably founded upon a single and generally a 
simple motive, the broad humanity of winch supplies the founda¬ 
tion upon which the dramatist builds But what broad, simple 
motnes can the playwright find to-day in general society?* No 
doubt, the old sanctions and feelings are still there, but they lie 
below the surface, covered up with a cloak of affectation or indif¬ 
ference No man to-day shows his love or his hate, he neither 
toasts his mistress at the “ Kit-cat Club/’ nor shoots his rival in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields If he'believes m anything, that is the one 
thing of which Society forbids him to speak, if he regrets anything, 
he must assume indifference, if he wants anything, he must walk in 
the opposite direction to that in winch it may apparently be obtained 
What scope docs behaviour of this sort afford for dramatic representa¬ 
tion ? How are the materials of a great play to be found in this conceal¬ 
ment of feeling, this pretence of indifference? Obviously the 
only two ways in which it can be treated on the stage are either the 
cynical or the humorous, and accordingly we find that the most 
successful modern plays are those m which one or other of these 
elements prevails Take a young man or woman of the present day 
from club or drawing-room, and set either down m a theatre to a 
performance which strives to enlist their sympathies, m what our 
"'tliers would have called and thought a legitimate and straight way 
d* they are bored, or if not, they pretend to be Why? 
Simply because fhe interest presented to them is not one which they 
wish to recognize—one which they can square with their every-day 
professions of faith, or no faith What 1 this girl, deceived and betrayed 
by her lover, hiding her shame in flight 1 This brother seeking revenge * 
This son selling his ancestors to the Jew money-lender * “ Pooh 1 

pooh ! My dear fellow, it’s all,bosh What a fuss to make about 
nothing! Girls don’t make such fools of themselves and who ever 
heard of revenge nowadays ? Why shouldn't the beggar sell those 
snuffy old ancestors? I would, jolly soon, if I got the chance ” That is 
the sort of comment which the Society youth would make He 
goes to the theatre to be amused, not to be interested, and he 
resents seeing, even upon the stage, the cloak plucked away from 
those springs of action and feeling which he daily endeavours to 
persuade himself are “ all sentiment, don’ cher know" 
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It may be urged that this, after all, applies to but one section of 
a small class of the community, and that amongst the elder 
generation, and the middle and lower classes there exists but little 
of this “ ml admiran ” tone, aud this is to a certain extent true 
It must be remembered, however, that it is necessarily the younger 
generation for whom the proprietors of the play-houses have 
to cater they must be abreast of the newest popular feeling 
Besides, it is the younger Society men and women with whom the 
actors and managers of theatres enjoy their social distinctions, and 
from whom they, either consciously or unconsciously, derive many 
of their ideas The middle class, too, insensibly follow the lead of 
their social superiors, aud enjoy seeing upon the stage representations 
of that society of which they have no other experience, though 
they may have at heart but little sympathy therewith In the 
lower ranks of the middle class, and those immediately beneath them, 
the result of these Society plays has been to force them into the 
other extreme, and it is probably foi this reason that there never was 
a time upon the English stage wheiem melodrama of the crudest 
kind was so popular as it is at present 

To sum up the above scattered observations I venture to 
suggest that the causes of the decline of our drama are m the mam 
to be found m the endeavours alike of the fashionable public, of the 
authors and of the managers of theatres, to form it upon a foreign 
rather than a national basis, for dramatic art can never have any 
true life except in the life of the country in which it is pioduced 
If we could make England France, perhaps we might have fair 
plays formed upon French models and French theories , but till we 
can effect this, we must be content to have no dramatic litciature at 
all, or to have it as it springs from the heaits and brains of our 
countrymen So alone it will bear fruit, so alone it did bear fruit 
for three hundred years m the roll of great names, whose thoughts, 
even now “enrich the blood of the world”—tien who m their* 
-^morality, and even m their immorality, were outspoken, honest, and 
sincere, who had their faults and brutalities, their narrownesses of 
prejudice, which belonged to their nation and the times m which 
they lived , but who had at least not sunk to the depth of 
sneering at every virtue, and finding their only interest in. the most 
morbid aspects of humanity Surely, with all the advances of 
thought and science, and all the political progress of the present day, 
there may be found motives for a nobler drama than ever found 
favour upon the Boulevards, if once our playwrights turned their 
attention to the matters which are going on before their eyes in their 
own country 


Harry Quictke 
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I T is not without hesitation that I have resolved to say something 
on Captain Conder's paper, m the March number of this Review, 
entitled lt Ancient Monuments and Modern Critics u The survey of 
Western Palestine, m which Captain Conder had a large part, was a 
real service to Biblical studies, and though no scholar can be blind 
to the grave defects of the work, its merits are so considerable that 
one would be glad to say nothing but good of those who tdok part 
m it A man may be an excellent surveyor without being a Biblical 
scholar, and an accomplished Engineer officer without knowing Hebrew 
and the cognate dialects Nor is it reasonable to expect that one 
who has not been trained to exact linguistic historical and critical 
knowledge shall acquire such scholarship by living for some years m 
Palestine, and going up and down the country with a theodolite If 
he is an acute and observant person he can hardly fail to bring home, 
m addition to the results of his surveys, a mass of very valuable notes 
and a considerable insight into Eastern life, but the rough-and-ready 
knowledge which he has picked up will not save him from the usual 
mistakes of an amateur, or enable him to speak with authority on 
questions which are not to be mastered save by a long course of 
systematic study Captain Conder is a genuine enthusiast, who, like 
most enthusiasts, is apt to go beyond his last, and within certain 
limits his vagaries may fairly claim the toleration which has fenerally 
been accorded to them Those who knew better have shrugged their 
shoulders and said nothing But there is a point beyond which 
toleration cannot go without compromising the interests of truth, and 
in the matter before us this point has been reached When a half- 
informed person comes forward with pretensions to authonty, when 
he claims to judge and condemn those who really know, and to do so 
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from a standpoint of superior intelligence and information, it is not 
amiss to point out his mistakes, and if he has got the ear of the 
public it is sometimes a duty to do so It is because Captain 
Conder’s recent utterances are mischievous as well as futile, that I 
have resob ed to show, by a very few examples out of many which I 
have noted, that when he discourses about Biblical criticism he is not 
to be listened to or argued with, but simply passed by as a man who 
is speaking of things which he does not understand 

In his attack on modem Biblical criticism Captain Conder Selects 
as his antagonist Professor Wellhausen of Marburg, representing him 
as a typical specimen of the critic whose views are founded on the Old 
Testament literature only, and “ uncontrolled by independent know¬ 
ledge of Oriental history, antiquity and thought ” (Contemporary 
Review, March 1887, p 377) Wellhausen is charged in detail with 
ignorance or neglect of the cuneiform monuments, the Egyptian in¬ 
scriptions, the Phoenician inscriptions, the Mishnah, the present state 
of comparative Semitic philology, and many other matters of equal 
importance , and m conclusion Captain Conder tells us that he 
u wants to take our critic out of his study and to set him on a camel 
in the wilderness, to surround him with human beings in all their 
primitive conditions of society and of thought, to humanize and to 
Oricntali/e the student ” (p 189) The remedy seems singularly in¬ 
appropriate to the disease Does Captain Condei thmlc that to be set 
on a camel m the wilderness will give a man “ an independent know¬ 
ledge of Oriental history, antiquity and thought ? ” Most of us have 
supposed that this knowledge is only to be acquired by hard study of 
the documents of Oriental antiquity, and it is a new doctrine that the 
most meritorious field-work will make^a man a linguist, an epigrapher, 
and an historian Even the inaccurate second-hand knowledge which, 
as I shall presently show, makes up the staple of Captain Conder’s 
contributions to Biblical science, was not gathered in the field but 
drawn from books, and 1 fail to see that the German critic m his 
study is at a disadvantage as compared with the English amateur 
Both draw from the same documents, but Professor Wellhausen reads 
them m the original, and Captain Conder m translations and popular 
manuals 

To this difference, which to ordinary minds will not seem unim¬ 
portant, Captain Conder does not advert, it does not even occur to 
him to%iention that he himself is ignorant of Hebrew, though he 
incidentally makes the fact plain to us by giving, on p 379, skannah 
instead of shanah as the Hebrew for “ year,” and on p 885 nebt 
instead of nabi as the Hebrew for H prophet ” These are elementary 
blunders which in Germany would not be tolerated m a schoolboy 
who had been learning Hebrew for six months, and their occurrence 
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is not calculated to make us welcome with much enthusiasm the 
essayist's remarks on the considerable revision which current views on 
Hebrew grammar " Will probably have to undergo in face of the 
new knowledge derived from Phoenician and Assyrian inscriptions " 
It is almost cruel to criticise words to which the writer himself 
plainly attaches no definite meaning , but as Captain Conder really 
seems to think that a study of Phoenician monuments would lead to the 
rejection of the linguistic arguments used by modern critics of the 
Pentateuch, I may lemmd him that M Renan is not only the editor 
of the great Paris Corpus of Phoenician inscriptions, but the author 
of a series of papers lately published m the Revue des Dem Monies , 
in which the modem theory of the Pentateuch is ably expounded 
And if Wcllhausen's edition of Bleek’s “Emlutung ” had fallen within 
the compass of our essayist's studies, he would have known that the 
German scholar, whose ignorance of epigraphy he repeatedly and 
loftily rebukes, has made excellent use of the oldest inscriptions for 
giaipmatical purposes 

It is indeed a piece of singular ill luck for Captain Conder that he 
has pitched on Wellhausen of all men as an example of a scholar 
whose “ very narrow line of research " is confined to “ purely literary 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures " Every Orientalist knows and esteems 
Professor Wcllhausen's work m departments of Semitic history and 
literature which lie outside of Biblical studies, and the chair which he 
now adorns is mainly a chair of Arabic and the ancient history of the 
East m general It is not therefore surpusmg that a distinguishing 
feature of his work on the Old Testament consists in his constant 
apposite use of the general analogies of Semitic speech, manners and 
history 

But it is not necessary to defend Wellhausen, let me rather present 
some specimens of what Captain Condor’s own knowledge is And 
first of all, I would point out that he has not made himself acquainted 
with the critical views which he pretends to refute He tells us, at 
p, 378, that " the critical school of Graf do not believe that any 
tabernacle (OJiel) existed m the wilderness'' But Graf himself (" I)ie 
Gesch Bucher des A T'' p 57 iq ) and Wellhausen (“ Prolegomena/’ cap 
1 ^ 3 ) say the very opposite, while they contend that the tabernacle 
described m the older narrative, the historicity of which they do not 
question, was quite unlike the elaborate structure spoken of m the 
later priestly part of the Pentateuch Again, at p 379, we are told 
that Wellhausen regards “ the use of incense and the table of shew- 
bread as evidences of a late period of writing " But I do not find 
this m Wellhausen, what he says is that m ancient times there was not 
a golden altar as well as a golden table m the holy place The 
antiquity of the shew-bread is not only admitted, but made the founda- 
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turn of an argument in his " Prolegomena ” (cap. y § 2, p 7k 
Again, atp 379, we are told that Wellhausen regards "the obserf 
tion of the moon as an innovation during the captivity" On f 
contrary, Wellhausen regards the observance of the new moon# 
the Hebrews as of prehistoric antiquity ("Proleg " cap in § 4,2 * 

" His theory," we are told (ibid )," finally lands him m the af 
that the year used m the time of, the Kings to begin m auf 
the tenth day of the seventh month—a palpable absurd/ 
absurdity certainly, but not due to Wellhausen, who, on thf 
points out that if m the exile the New Year’s feast was celt* v«* Jjf 
the tenth day of the seventh month—and that it was so we know 
from Lev xxv 9, Ezek xl 1—this is an evidence that the feast had 
been separated from the actual commencement of the year The 
whole paragraph which Captain Conder devotes to the calendar is 
absuid He tells us that all the old Semitic peoples used a lunar 
year (apparently thinking that lunar months imply a lunar year), and 
yet says that Abib must have always been a spring month, which is 
as much as to say that after all the year was solar In a system of 
lunar years each month must run through all seasons, as m the 
Mohammedan calendar 1 

A notable specimen of the misrepresentations that disfigure the 
article occurs at p 379 " Surely, when endeavouring to construct 

a scheme of chronology, the critic might have found it useful to 
compare the dates derived from cuneiform records, to which he does 
not refer, preferring simply to assert that certain numbers are 
impossible " Captain Conder nevei gives references to passages of 
Wellhausen's works, but I believe I have read them all, and I know 
of only one place m which the German scholar forms a scheme of 
Hebrew chronology m the Assyrian period—viz, an essay m the 
Jahrb fur deutschc Thcologie , 1875 This essay has for its very 
foundation an elaborate comparison of the Assyrian dates Captain 
Conder maj perhaps be excused for not having seen a paper in a 
foreign theological journal, but a very little attention might have 
shown him that the dates given by Wellhausen, m his* article Israel 
in the “ Encyclopaedia Bntanmca," imply full acquaintance with the 
results of Assynology in this department and full recognition of then 
value 

Unfortunately, Captain Conder is not m a position to give 
intelligent attention to such things, because he does not know the 
subject at first hand, and so fancies that every one must be ignorant of 
the Assyrian monuments who does not draw from them exactly the 
same conclusions which he has got at second-hand from some popular 
Enghsh book It is no desire to mislead, but sheer ignorance and 

* The pages in this and subsequent references are those of the edition of 1883, from 
which the English translation was made ( '* 
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incapacity, tliat are the soUree of Captain Conder’s strange misrepre¬ 
sentations of Wellhansen Thus m the matter of the tabernacle 
and the shew-bread, already referred to, no one who understood the 
general methods of Pentateuch criticism could for a moment have 
supposed it possible for critics of the Grafian school to make the 
statements he ascribes to them, for the tabernacle and the shewjbread 
are mentioned in parts ot the Bible whose superior age and authority 
is the essence of their theory Or again, when at p 383 our critic 
rebukes Wellhausen for asserting that the “ archers ” m the blessing 
of Jacob (Gen xlix 23) “ must needs on account of their weapons be 
the Assyrians,” he not only makes a gross blunder—what Wellhausen 
actually says (“Prol ,” p 341) is “the Syrians of Damascus”—but 
shows that he has failed to realize the whole point of the argument 
in the passage referred to Wellhausen did not need to be reminded 
*that pictures show the early use of the bow among the tribes of 
Canaan Why appeal to pictures when the Bible itself is full of 
proofs of the early use of the bow—a thing for that matter which 
no man m his senses could ever dream of doubting 9 What 
Wellhausen says is that the enemies who press Joseph hard, but 
cannot overcome him, must be the Aramaeans (Syrians) of Damascus, 
to whose attacks Israel was exposedf or a century The reasons for 
this opinion are stated at length m a note to the u Geschichte,” 
p 357, which is not reprinted in the "Prolegomena,” but the 
allusion to Damascus and to the hundred years’ war would have saved 
any one wbo knew the history m 2 Kings from changing Syrians to 
Assyrians in like manner, Captain Conder thinks it necessary to 
teach Wellhausen from the Egyptian monuments that Baal was not 
a purely Phoenician deity, and that Baal worship was not first 
introduced m Israel by Jezebel The needless appeal to Egypt 
seems to show that Captain Conder has forgotten the Baalim wor¬ 
shipped by the Hebrews in the time of the Judges Wellhausen makes 
no such slip (“ Prol,” p 249), and expressly speaks of Jezebel as 
introducing the worship of the Tynan Baal or Melcarth (“ Proleg,” 
p 297) * The adjective is overlooked by Captain Conder, because he 
supposes that Baal was "a deity worshipped by all the Semitic 
peoples from Assyria to Egypt ” But every scholar knows that 
Baal is not a proper name designating one definite deity, but a title 
(Lord), regularly used with the dehmte article, applicable to the god 
of any tribe or locality, and in old times often applied to Jehovah 
himself tin this sense the golden calves were the Baals of Dan and 
Bethel, and other local sanctuaries had their own Baals, which wfere 
often m their origin Canaamte The innovation of Jezebel and Ahab 

* In “ Eacyc Bntxui 407, “ Syrna ” stands for “ Tyrian ” by a misprint, which 
is corrected in the German edition of the article, p 32, and ought not to puzzle any 
intelligent reader ^ 
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was that they built a temple for a foreign Baal—viz, the Tyrian 
Melcarth Thus, when Captain Conder supposes himself to be 
rebuking “ the survival of an old error,” he only succeeds in showing 
that he himself has not unlearned the old error of taking Baal as 
a proper name 

This is not the only blunder made by Captain Conder when he 
discourses on Semitic religion—a difficult subject, on which it is not 
wise to speak at random, but which seems to have a dangerous fascina¬ 
tion for amateurs He tells us, for example, that it appears from the 
Moabite stone that the Moabites adored Ashtoreth as well as 
Chemosh (p 383) But Ashtoreth is not mentioned on that stone, 
and Chemosh is the onlv Moabite deity named It is Jtrue that he 
is once called by the compound name Ashtar-Chemosh, but Ashtar 
is a male god, as we know from the Ilimyarite inscriptions, and it is 
perfectly gratuitous to suppose that because Chemosh receives a com¬ 
pound name he was worshipped along with a goddess On the same 
principle, it might be argued that Louis Philippe necessarily had a wife 
Louisa 

But perhaps the most sui prising thing in the article is the treat¬ 
ment of the name Jehovah (Yahwe) Among other wonderful things 
we are told that “ it frequently appears on Phoenician gems, not onlv 
m Syria or m Cyprus, but even in Malta and other Meditenauean 
islands ” As usual, no evidence is offered, though Captain Conder 
ought to have known that evidence is called for, when the learned 
editor of the Parisian Cot pus tells us on the contrary th$t there is no 
certain example of a Phoenician man’s name derived from Yahwe 
(“Qorp Insc Semfasc n p 163) The evidence, however, on which 
our essayist relies is given m his “ Syrian Stone Lore,” p 75, and it 
may be worth while to examine it in detail as a specimen of the kind 
of stuff of which that volume is made up “ We have in the British 
Museum a coin with the name Yahu over a divine figure m a 
chanot ” True, but the com is held by authorities to have been 
struck at Gaza, not earlier than the Greek period, and is therefore 
no evidence as to the Phoenician religion It dates from an age of 
religious syncretism, when elements ‘from various religions were con¬ 
stantly mixed up together, and belongs not to Phoenicia but to a 
district closely connected with Judaea “ We have again a Phoenician 
gem frdm Beyrout, with the name Isaiah (‘Jehovah the Saviour') 
as a legend ” The legend is not Isaiah, but Yish’a There 

are many Phoenician proper names of similar form as regarfls their 
termination,* and ltjs not improbable that (m part at least) thev are f 
contractions of longer compound names, but there is no reason what- ,' 

* See on this difficultness of names “ Corp Insc Sem Nos 10,11, 13, 83, and ***¥ 
note on this gem m “ PT2.F Quarterly Statement,” 1885, p 131, which Captam Go*d«v 
teems to have misunderstood in his usual fashion > 4 . ! 
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ever for supposing that the longer forms were compounded with the 
name Yahwe 

Captain Conder proceeds to quote gems or inscriptions with the 
names “Joshua, Hoshea, Yaazer, and Yual (Joel)” The first of 
these is simply and may be read Yesha ’, “ deliverance ” Hoshea 
also means “ deliverance/’ and Yaazer “ he gives help,” as Captauf 
Conder might have seen by consulting a Hebrew dictionary The 
Ya is the ordinary prefix of the imperfect, as m Jacob (Yaacob) t No 
one who knew the elements of Hebrew grammar could suppose that 
these words contain the name Yahwe “ Yual,” as he chooses to 
write it, is more obscure, but the Cm pus does not admit that it has 
anything to do with Jehovah Prof W Wright, the leading English 
authority on the subjjsct, is of the same opinion, and it is to be noted 
that the form occurs as the first element of a compound 
(“ Joel hath wrought ”), which leaves little doubt that it was the name 
of a god, presumably identical with the Arabic Wail (see my “Kinship 
m Early Arabia,” p 301) Last of all, Captain Conder has the courage 
to cite the name of Yeliawmelek from the inscription of Byblus, 
though every one knows that Yehaw with the letter hath (not he) 
cannot have the remotest connection with Yahwe The name means 
“ he to whom the king gives life” (see the Cot pm, No 1, p 5) 

I must ask the reader to remember that Well hausen is charged 
with ignorance because he has not made this series of blunders, 
because he knows the Hebrew alphabet and does not confound heth 
with he , because he knows Hebrew grammar, and does not confuse 
a grammatical prefix with the divine name 

After these examples, the reader will hardly be surprised that, at 
p 387, Captain Conder denies that Obed Edom the Gittite (2 Sam 
vi 10) was a Philistine, apparently not knowing that Gittite means 
“ man of Gath, ” or that, at p 381, he speaks of the well-known Meso¬ 
potamian town of Haran or Carrhse as “ a certain Haran m Syria,” 
and evidently supposes that Wellhausen places it to the west of the 
Syrian desert, though in the “Prolegomena,” p 330, the words used are 
“ das Mesopotamische Haran (Carrhse) ” 

To the critical questions which arc the ostensible subject of the 
article Captain Conder contributes nothing, because, as we have seen, 
he does not understand the contention and arguments of the critics 
For the most part he confines himself to raising objections to isolated 
* statements which he has seen, or imagines himself to have seen, in 
such of Wellhausen’s writings as are published m English But he 
makes also a few broad assertions of the same flimsy and unintelligent 
description as the specific statements of which I have given examples* 
Thus, he tells us that “ a critical axiom, generally accepted, yet open 
to grave objection, is that which regards repetitions w a narrative as 
evidence of plurality of authorship ” (p 386;, and cites the Assyrian 
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tablets to show that repetition is but part of the Oriental style No 
one, however, supposes that all kinds of repetition prove plurality of 
authorship, the case of the critics is that the Pentateuch (for example) 
often tells the same story twice with differences that cannot be due 
to “ Oriental style ” If Captain Conder will turn to Dean Perowne's 
article on the Pentateuch m Smith's “ Dictionary of the Bible," and 
read the analysis of the story of the flood given there, he will see 
that the argument from repetition, when properly stated and limited, 
is not to be disposed of by a hasty generalization from “ the narra¬ 
tives of Assyrian tablets " For my own part, I confess that I do not 
see what the Assyrian tablets have to do with the matter If such 
tablets are meant as contain the Izdubar legend, &c, we know nothing 
about their authorship, and can translate them gnly imperfectly and 
with much guesswork, and the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, 
which are better understood, contain nothing that has the remotest 
similarity to the repetitions in the Pentateuch Let the Old Testa¬ 
ment be compared rathei with the written chronicles of other Eastern 
nations—say, with those of the Arabs Captain Conder cannot refuse 
this comparison, for one of his mam points is an exaggerated assertion 
of the practical identity of the ways of the ancient and modern East, 
but he will not find it to serve his aigument On the contrary, it 
will be seen that the editorial process of building up a composite 
narrative from the words of heterogeneous sources, which Biblical critics 
detect m the Old Testament, is characteristic of all the historical 
narratives of Semitic peoples Captain Conder himself refers to the 
Samaritan chronicles , he tells us that we know how they were com¬ 
posed, that each High Priest m succession recorded the most striking 
events of his tenure of power, and he supposes that Hebrew history 
was written in the same way Captain Conder can never have read 
the Samaritan chronicles, or he would not appeal to these tissues of 
absurd fable as proofs of the methodical and trustworthy character of 
Eastern historiography If the Old Testament is to stand or fall with 
them it is m an evil case But, In point of fact, no one doubts that some 
of the materials of the Old Testament history are drawn from the records 
of the Temple, or other narratives of contemporary events the question 
is whether the whole Old Testament history is merely a transcript of 
such records There are a thousand and one proofs that it is not, 
and Captain Conder does not even touch one of them He tells us 
only with a broad and magnificent reference to “ the great collection^ 
of the Egyptian rituals, the Zendavesta, the Vedas, the Talmud, the 
Targums," and the aforesaid Samantan chronicles, that “ to edit, and 
m arbitrary fashion to curtail, summarize, or mutilate older docu¬ 
ments, was not only never the practice of the ancient senbes, but 
would have appeared m their eyes to be little short of sacrilege." 
How does Captain Conder know that the Zendavesta and the Vedas 
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have never been tampered with by editors, never mutilated and inter¬ 
polated by accident or by design ? The students of these documents 
will welcome tray evidence he possesses on the subject, which will 
certainly be new to them Of the earliest viciipitudes of some of the 
writings he cites we know nothing, while of some of them— eg, the 
Targums—we do know for certain that they have undergone many 
editorial changes of a drastic kind And, as regards the Old Testa* 
ment, how does his theory consist with the existence of the Book of 
Chronicles side by side with the Book of Kings, from which it em¬ 
bodies large extracts, with the variations between the Hebrew Book 
of Ezra and the Greek Ezra (the Esdras of the Apociypha), or with 
the existence of apocryphal additions in the Esther and Daniel of the 
Septuagmt ? The author of Chronicles does not deal less freely with 
the extant Books of Kings than critics suppose the editors ol older 
books to have dealt with sources no longer extant And none of 
the interpolations which dittos*detect in the Hebrew Old Testament 
are so bold as those which orthodox Hellenistic Judaism admitted 
into its Bible Captain Conder may, if he pleases, shut his eyes to all 
historical evidence, and fall back on the old position of unquestion¬ 
ing faith in ecclesiastical tradition, but truth and honesty forbid him 
to lgnor'e the historical evidence that lies next to his hand and take 
* lefnge in an appeal to obscure and remote analogies, derived from 
literatures of whose history the best scholais know very little, and of 
which he himself cannot read a line in the original It is not an 
honourable occupation to throw dust in the eyes of the English reader 
Captain Conder is incapable of dishonesty, but in the public mischief 
which it does such recklessness as I have brought home to lum is 
hardly less evil than deliberate untrutlifulncss 

* 

W. Eobertson Smith 
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FOR BETTER FOR WORSE 


“ T7IOR better for woise ” How many young creatures repeat 
JL these words, unthinkingly, or thinking that the future will 
be all better and no worse—that marriage is a kind of earthly 
paradise, and those only arc to be pitied who stand without the 
gate They are, for a single life is necessarily an imperfect life < 
But a perfect mained life, though there is such a thing, is the rarest 
thing under the sun Of the thousands who have known the rapture 
of love, even of satisfied lo\e, there are only tens, nay units, who live 
to know what the poet calls u comfort of marriage ”—the unity of 
interests, the entire reliance, the constant, faithful companionship 
the peaceful habitual affection which replaces passion, which month 
after month, year after year, sits every day at the same board, and 
lays the tired head every night on the same pillow, quite certain and 
quite content in that certainty, that nothing but the inevitable " till 
death us do part ” will ever involve separation 

It is only those who understand and believe in such marriage 
who have a right to speak on a much-discussed subject, which has 
been viewed in many phases, but all chiefly from the worldly side—the 
man’s side I wish to say a word or two on the moral and spiritual 
side—and the woman’s 

There is a difference between the two A man makes his own 
marriage It is he who is supposed to take the initiative to woo, ask, 
and win If the union turns out a mistake, he has, ordinarily, no one 
to blame but himself But there are myriads of women whq, by 
persuasion „ of fnends, or of the lover himself, by the self-delusion 
and self-sacrifice which “ the weaker sex ” is constantly prone to* 
from poverty, pride, or disappointed affections, and other less pitiable 
and more ignoble motives— marrj m baste and repent at lpwure, 
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wake up from a temporary hallucination to find themselves m the 
position of a creature fallen into a bog, where the more it struggles 
the deeper it sinks All the deeper that its struggles are, for the 
most part, dumb 

Not always It is a curious fact that while a man who has made 
an unfortunate marriage is generally totally sjftcnt on the subject, 
women, if they utter no open outcry, often secretly complain, and 
those most who have the least to complain of For such there 
need not be felt the slightest pity If their life is destroyed, they 
destroy it themselves, not merely by the first foolish step—which 
many take, for the average of marriages are not ideal, but result only 
m a convenient mutual toleration—but because they will not make 
the best of things, will not take in the vital truth that happiness—or 
pci haps I should say blessedness—consists, not in obtaining what we 
crave for, but m turning to noble uses that which we have 

Many a wife goes about making " a poor mouth ” about mere 
trifles Her husband has not given hci the position she expected, 
he likes town and she the country, or ace versa, he has a good 
heart but a bad tempei, his relatives are unpleasant, or he takes a 
dislnke, just or unjust, to htrs, all these minor miseries sillv women 
dwell upon, instead of accepting them like the husband, “ for better 
foi worse,” and striving by all conceivable means, by patience, by 
^f-denial, by courage when necessary, and by silent endurance 
always, to change worse into better This can be done, and often is 
done If wc, who have lived long enough to look on life with larger 
ejes than the young, are often saddeued to see how many of the 
most passionate ltm -marriages melt away into a middle age of misery, 
wo have also seen others which, beginning in error, and possessing 
all the elements of future wictchedness, have yet by wise^ conduct— 
generally on the wife’s side—ended m something not far short of 
happiness 

Every woman who takes upon herself the “ holy estate ”—and it 
is indeed holy—“ of matrimony ” has to learn soon or late—happy if 
she learn it soon 1 —that no two human beings can bp tied together for 
life without finding endless difficulties, not only in the world outside, 
but m each other These have to bo .solved, and generally by the 
wife She must have a strong heart, a sweet temptr, an unlimited 
patience, and above all, a power to see the right, and do it, not 
merely for the love of man— ff as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him 
Lord" (a state of things belonging to a polygamous and not a 
Christian community)—but for the love of God, which alone can* 
tide an ill-assorted couple over the rocks and quicksands of early 
m&ried life into a calm sea and a prosperous voyage 

I state this^ that if what I am about to say be somewhat icono¬ 
clastic, it should be clearly seen that I wage war against false idols 

Q Q 2 
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and not against # true gods. And I write, not for those whose 
matrimonial lot is the average one, neither very happy nor very 
miserable, who having made their bed must lie upon it and make the 
best of it; but for those whose lot has turned out—as the man said 
of his bad wife—“all worse and no better/ 5 who are tied and bound, 
not always by their own fault, with a ghastly chain, the iron of which 
enters their very soul, and from which they have no hope of escape 
but death. 

The question I wish to raise is, how long a woman should endure 
that chain ; how far she may righteously put up with the husband, 
whom, under whatever circumstances, she has taken “ for better for 
worse/ 5 aud found hopelessly “ worse. 55 The opposite question, as to 
how a good man should deal with a bad wife, I do not enter into. Men 
are the law-makers, and can be trusted to take care of themselves. 

In ancient times, most nations were polygamous, including the Jews, 
upon whose marriage laws ours—rightly or wrongly—arc founded ; 
witness St. Paul’s advice on the text of Sarah—“ whose daughters ye 
are 55 —in our marriage homily. Women were held to be the mere goods 
and chattels, first of father, then of husband, and bought and sold 
accordingly. Early Christianity, while raising the woman to the 
level of being “ one flesh 55 with the man, absorbed her in him, as 
“ bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, 55 giving her few or no rights 
of her own. Only of late years lias she been recognized as jt 
separate entity, with feelings, duties, rights ; man’s partner and help¬ 
meet, but in no sense his slave, as, though outwardly treated as a 
goddess, she really was, throughout all the Middle Ages of Europe. 
Now, public opinion has changed. The much-lauded “ Patient 
Griscldis 55 would he scouted in most modern society as a wornau 
whose conduct showed a cowardice absolutely criminal; and in many 
honest minds even Tennyson’s lovely story of “ Enid and Geraint ” 

* leaves au ugly doubt behind whethem«ie man was not a brute and 
the woman a simpleton. 

Yet still, despite advancing civilisation, there is in some people a 
lurking feeling for the brute and against the simpleton ; a clinging 
to the letter of the law —“ Those whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder 55 —forgetting that many marriages seem 
made not by God, hut, if I may say it, by the devil. Even the 
marriage service itself warns us that “ as many as are coupled 
together otherwise than as God J s word doth allow, are not joined 
together by Him, neither is their matrimony lawful/ 5 
* There are many marriages which, “ if the secrets of all hearts were 
disclosed 55 —I quote still from the marriage service—are unlawful from 
the first; and many more that become unlawful afterwards, to coutiride 
in which is far more sinful than to break them. Bes|des infidelity, 
the one cause for which law, though, I shame to say, not always 
social opinion or custom, justifies a woman in quitting her husband, 
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there are othei wrongs, equally cruel, and equally fatal m result, 
which Society allows her to endure to the bitter end A man may 
be a confirmed drunkard, a spendthrift, a liar—a scoundrel so com¬ 
plete that no honest gentleman would admit him withm his doors, 
and vet the wretched woman his wife is expected to " do her duty " 
—to “ stick to him through thick and thm "—so goes the phrase She 
must shut her eyes to all his sms, aud make believe to herself and 
the world at large that none exist, continue to lf obey him and 
seive him" according to her marriage vow, be the mistress of his 
house, and—most terrible fate of all *—the mother of his children 
And the world, even the virtuous half of it, will uphold and praise her, 
affirming that she only does what every loyal wife ought to do—and 
is quite right to do it 

I say she is wrong—culpably wrong, that her noble enduiance, 
falsely so-called, is mere cowardice, and her conjugal submission a 
degradation as sinful as that of many a woman who omits the 
marriage ceremony altogether A woman, married to a tlioioughly 
bad man, and making believe that he is a good man, must be either 
a hypocrite, lost to all sense of right and wrong—or a fool Her 
patience is an error, her sclf-sacnticc a enrae, for neither ends with 
herself alone 

And here I draw the line—which law as well as public opinion 
ought to draw—where endurance is bound to end A childless wife 
may, if she chooses, immolate herself, like a Hindoo widow, m the 
moral suttee which many good people still hold to as a part of the 
Christian religion, but when she is a mother, the case is totally 
different There is one ” cause for which marriage was ordained "— 
I still quote from the Prayei-book—which has been overlooked by 
onr legislators—namely, the children 

The divoice laws m all countries make the grounds of separation 
personal between husband and wife, and the question of duty is held 
to lie solely with these two Whereas^ for both, and beyond ooth, 
is a highei duty still—that which they, and Society, owe to the 
innocent creatures whom marriage has brought into -the world, who 
did not ask to be born, and yet must support existence, tainted by the 
sms and darkened by the sufferings of parents who primarily never 
thought of them at all 

I may startle many by affirming that the first duty of every 
worn ah. who deliberately chooses the lot of Mother Eve is—hei 
children, Nature herself upholds this law In most brute beasts, 
from the time the double life begins the mother is wholly a mothfer-rj- 
$nd solely, the father having nothing at all to do with his offspring, 
higher forms of existence recognise the double parental tie, but still 
the claim of child upon mother and mother upon child, begun through 
physical sufferings and joys of which men are equally ignorant, and 
continued through years of patient care of which they are in general 
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quite incapable, constitutes a bond like nothing else in the world. 

I do not hesitate to say that it is a close* bond and a stronger duty *■ 
than that towards any husband; unless it be a husband who fulfils all 
his duties, and is as truly a father as the mother is, or ought to be— 
a mother. And when these two duties clash, as duties often do in this 
world, I believe the mother ought to choose first the duty to her 
children. A man can take care of himself—can ruin or save 
himself; for, however she may imagine it, very seldom can any 
woman save a thoroughly bad husband. Nor, though she married 
him, is she responsible for him, beyond a certain extent; she is re¬ 
sponsible for her children from the hour of birth—nay, for the very fact 
of their existence. 

It would be entering on too wide a field of discussion to open the 
question whether those who arc stricken with any hereditary taint 
should marry, or be allowed to marry, atall. And this paper is meant 
to deal with a woman’s position and duty after marriage; when time 
has proved without doubt that the marriage was not “ made in 
Heaven," but—in the other place. Is she justified in destroying not 
only herself but her helpless children, in that hell upon earth which 
a bad man can create around him by his unrestrained vices ? 

That word vires, answers the question. No mere fault or mis¬ 
fortune, such as incompatibility of temper, hopeless sickness, or worldly 
ruin, does in the least abrogate that solemn covenant “ for better fir 
worse"—but vice does. Confirmed drunkenness, evil courses.of any 
kind, ingrained lack of principle, cruel tyranny, and that violent 
temper that is akin to madness and equally, dangerous--whatever com¬ 
pels a vvomaii to teacli her children that to serve Clod they must not 
imitate their father, warrants her in quitting h\r^, and taking them 
from him. Whenever things coir'" to that pass that the vilcuess of 
the father will destroy the children, ^hyiically and morally, then 
the mother’s course is clear. She mp^t save them, nor suffer their 
father’s sins to blight their jvhole future existence. 

For—let me dare to utter the plain truth—they ought never to 
have existed at all. To make a drunkard, a debauchee, a scoundrel 
of any sort, the father of her children, is, to a righteous woman, a 
jsin almost equivalent to child-murder. And she slays not only their 
bodies but their souls; entailing on them an hereditary curse, which 
may not be rooted out for generations. 

Therefore, for any good woman married to a scoundrel there is 
but one duty—separation. Not divorce. This, by permitting re¬ 
marriage, which the victim would seldom or never desire, would 
allow the vietimiser to carry into a new home the misery he has 
inflicted on the former one. But legal separation —a mensd et ikoro 
—giving to the wife exactly the position of a widow, and to the 
children the safety,of being fatherless, for a bad father is worse than 
none —-ought to be easily and cheaply attainable by all classes. 
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The question of income and maintenance would have its difficulties, 
but, as a general rule, a wife who thus voluntarily leaves her husband 
should only take away with her what is absolutely her own She 
wishes to be freed from himself, she does not want his money Also, 
thoii^h this may sometimes fall hard, I think the support of the 
children should devolve upon her This removes the possibility of 
mercenary or worldly oi vicious motives foi the separation, and places 
it entirely on moial grounds Money, wrung legally out of a bad 
father, would, m most women’s eyes, only bring a curse with it, 
and there are few mothers who, if put to the test, would not prefer 
the hardest poverty for themselves and their children, rather than 
the misery of a home in which the name of husband and lather is a 
mere sham, where—sharpest pang of all—they have to sit still aud 
see their little ones slowly contaminated by one to whom the hapless 
innocents owe nothing but the mere accident of existence 

By the outside world, this condition of quasi-widowhood, if sad 
and difficult, should be held m no way dishonourable To it would 
attach none of the degradations and foul revelations of divorce, 
indeed, the fact that separation was easy would make divorce all the 
more difficult, as should be Easy divorce loosens all the rivets 
which hold society together, and, while giving no consolation to inno¬ 
cence, offers a premium to guilt The gieat safeguard of marnage 
is its mevitablencss , the consciousness that no power on earth ern 
ever place either party m the same position as before their union 
Otherwise, only too many couples would separate in the fust year of 
their union But the mistake, known to be irrevocable, is borne, and 
sometimes partially remedied When Irremediable, the utmost that 
both parties can expect and most would desire, is to get free from one 
another—as free as they can, and save their children from the conse¬ 
quences of their fatal error 

This, and no more than this, I think they have a right to Neither 
law, nor public opinion, can place, or ought to place, unhappy married 
couples m the same position as if they had never committed that false 
step One can deeply pity a woman whose husband is transported 
for forgery, or a man whose wife is shut up permanently in a lunatic 
asylum, but, though these things involve and justify a life-long separa¬ 
tion, they would form a ghastly and dangerous argument for divorce 
Nay, speaking as a woman, and for women, I doubt if divorce should 
ever be permissible Few of us would either care to become the wife 
of a divorced man, or feel it right to marry at all while the husband, 
the father of our children, was still alive 

But the spectacle of a woman who refuses to condone vice and 
perpetuate evil, who has strength to cut off a right hand and put out 
, a right eye, rather than sin against God and rum the young souls 
He has entrusted to her, ,would be deterrent rather thad dangerous 
Many a man, who, knowing his wife dare not or cannot leave bill,, is 
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selfish, tyrannical, brutal, breaking every law of God and man except 
* those for which he would bo openly punished, if he thought she 
would leave him, could get rid of him by means short of divorce, and 
without the odium to herselt and the freedom to him that result from * 
divorce—would possibly amend hisways If not,he would richly deserve 
the justice without mercy—for mercy to the sinful is often meicilessness 
to the innocent—which is Society’s only safeguard against such men 
They are not fit for domestic life, and, though m public life some of 
them brazen it out to the last, the best that Society can do for them 
is to save other women from them, help their wives to gather to¬ 
gether the fragments of a wrecked existence, and teach their children 
to cover over with wise and duteous silence the very name of 
father 

There are fatheis—and fathers Those who deserve the name will 
not resent my distinguishing between them And no good husband 
is harmed by laws which protect hapless women against bad husbands 
On the other hand, there are women as unfit to be mothers as wives, 
and God help the man who has chosen such an one * But, as I have 
said, the choice is his own, he is—apparently, at least—the active, not 
the passive agent in his own hard fate And he generally bears it m 
heroic silence So should she If, refusing to lower her womanhood 
by continuing to live with a bad man, she has courage to quit him, 
she deserves not merely pity but respect But she deserves neithei, 
if, while tamely submitting to her misery, she raises a feeble wailing 
or a monstrous howling against it Such women encomage bad men, 
and injure good men by appealing to the noblest quality of the 
stronger sex—compassion 

It is to obviate this, to set up a standard by which good men can 
fairly judge good women, that I write the present paper, starting 
with the principle that m most cases of unhappy marriage the 
first thing to be considered is the good of the child) en Secondly, 
that while divorce, being undesirable m itself, and dangerous to the 
community at large, should be made as difficult as possible, separa¬ 
tion, restoring to both parties all rights which they had before marriage, 
except that of re-maxrywg , should be made easily and honourably 
obtainable 
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D OES poverty entitle a poor man to live m another man's house 9 
Such is the question which is considered a conclusive reply to 
those who exclaim against the cruelty of the Glenbeigh evictions 
It is no answer at all, for it assumes that which is the whole point 
in dispute—viz , that the house really is the property of the other 
man Of course if the landlord built it, or bought it from the man 
who built it, the house is as much his own property as the money it 
cost would have been, if it had remained m the bank , and no man, 
rich or poor, has a right to live in it without paying a fair rent But 
how if the tenaut built the house, inclosed and drained the land, 
and made all the improvements which converted the five or six acre 
patch of bog or moorland, not originally worth sixpence an acre, into 
something worth £3 or £4 a year The landlord's contribution to 
the value of the holding is sixpence, that of the tenant £2 19 $ Qd , 
is it so clear that the landlord has a right to say, “ If you don't pay 
£3 a year you shall be turned out on the roadside in a winter day, 
with your wife and children, and a crowbar brigade shall pull down 
the wahs of the cottage you built *m& set fire to the thatch?” * 
The law says “ Yes," conscience and common sense say “ No " 
Which shall prevail 9 That is the dilemma of the Irish land 
question 

To understand this question, it is absolutely necessary to begin at 
the beginning, and start with a clear conviction whether it is or is 
not right that rent should be levied on a tenant for his own im¬ 
provements Until quite recently English law emphatically affirmed 
that it was right The soil, and whatever stood on the soil, was the 
landlord's absolutely, subject only to any covenants he might have 
made in parting with the temporary use of it, and if the tenant had 
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not protected himself by proper legal covenants, so much the worse 
for him, it was a case of caveat emptor But English law, which 
for centuries has fieen made by Parliaments of landlords and lawyers 
m league with them, has pronounced many things to be right which 
the more sensitive conscience and improved intelligence of modern 
times has pronounced to be wrong, for instance, property m negro 
slaves; And the confiscation of tenants* impiovements has come to 
be considered morally wrong, and its injustice has been recognized 
by the general current of modern legislation, especially by the Irish 
Land Act 

The other fundamental point upon which it is necessary to have 
a clear understanding is that of contract It is said, and said truly, 
that the chief function of a civilized State is to enforce the 
observance of contracts But here also the whole question is begged 
m assuming that the relation of a poor cottier to Ins landlord is that 
of contract Even the English law, harsh as it is in advocating the 
extreme rights of the stronger party, makes freedom on both sides the 
condition of valid contract In the case of infants, married women, 
and persons under stiong spiritual or other compulsion, the law does 
not hesitate to set aside i ontracts It says, in effect, that unless the 
parties meet on fairly equal teims, and make their contract voluntarily 
and with their eyes open, it is no contract 

Now, to apply these principles to the Irish question The facts aie 
as follows —The population of Ireland is, in round numbers, 
5,000,000, of whom about 2,500,000 consist of cottiers or small 
formers and their families, living on patches of land too small to 
support them by agriculture Of these more than 2,000,000 repre¬ 
sent cottiers paying less than £10 a year of rent, and therefore, practi¬ 
cally, not farmers but labourers with allotments 

Of the whole of this class of small tenants, comprising half the 
population of Ireland, two things may be affirmed with absolute 
certainty 

First, that the lents are, in an immense majority of cases, too high 

Secondly, that these rents are, almost without an exception, levied 
on the tenants improvements 

I can speak on these points with great confidence, for it happens 
that I own a small property in my native county, Orkney, where the 
conditions of small holdings are very similar to those which prevail 
m the poorer districts of Ireland, and having paid repeated visits to 
those districts during the last five or six years, I was led to make a 
great many inquiries as to the scale of rents and conditions of tenure, 
as compared with those of my own county I took my own rents 
as a standard of comparison, for they represent a fair average of 
those on larger estates, and I do not know that I am either a better 
or a worse landlord than Colonel Balfour, Lord Zetland, and other 
large landed proprietors m Orkney 
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The result was this from a return which I had made four years 
ago, when Mr Gladstone's Land Act was before the House of 
Commons, I had thirteen tenants paying rents ranging from £2 to 
£60 a year The average rent was 15# 2 d per acre, of which 4# 6 d 
was interest on outlay for farm-buddings made by the landlord at the 
tenant's request This left 10# 8 d , of which quite half represented 
interest on further outlay by the landlord in making roads, mam- 
drams, and allowing the tenants for a long scries of years to pay part 
of their rent by draining The rent proper for the land without im¬ 
provements was certainly not more than bs or 7? per acre, equiva¬ 
lent to 9? or 10# for the Irish acre And this for land very far 
superior to the average land of small Irish holdings The best test 
of the quahtv of land adapted lor gracing and green crops is the sort 
of cattle it will rear My tenants used to got Cl2 to Cl 1, and in 
some cases as high as CIO to Cl 8 a head for two-year-olds until thp 
great fall of prices which began three years ago They now get from 
25 to 30 per cent less 

I believe you might search the West of Ireland through, from 
Donegal to Kerry, and hardly find a single small holding where the 
rent is a> low as this for land of the same quality, and you would 
find thousands where it is far higher for vastly worse land 

I had not been long in Ireland before I arrived at the conclusion 
that, apart from all question of tenants' improvements, Griffiths' 
valuation was a high rent for small holdings, and when I heard con¬ 
flicting opinions as to the goodness or badness of particular landlords, 
I solved them for myself by asking whether their reuts were above 
Griffiths' I speak of the small holdings only, for I have had no 
praetieal acquaintance with the state of things among the larger 
farmers m the more fertile counties of Ireland I can only give my 
impression that the scale of lents of these was gencially too high, 
and only paid by the tenants putting up with worse lodging, food 
and clothing, and living generally at a lower and more penurious 
standard than that of farmers of a similar class in England *or 
Scotland 

But as to the small holdings, I have no doubt whatever that the 
rents weie excessive In whole districts tney averaged 30 or 40 per 
cent above Griffiths' valuation, aud on many estates they had been 
screwed up to double This is no new opinion , for four years ago, 
when the Land Act was being brought into operation and rents were 
reduced 20 per cent, there was a great outcry against the Sub-Com¬ 
missioners for making excessive reductions I had a long conversa¬ 
tion on the subject with the late Mr Forster at the Secretary's 
Lodge in Phoenix Park, in which I told him that I felt certain that 
instead of reducing too much, they were reducing too little, atid 
that, unless the next two or three years were years of agricultural 
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prosperity, the Land Act would infallibly break down because the 
judicial rents could not be paid 

The result has more than verified this prediction The price of 
cattle, butter, oats, and jail the pioduce on which an Irish tenant 
depends, has fallen fully 30 per cent English and Scotch land¬ 
lords, with good farms and substantial tenants, have had to choose 
between giving abatements of 20 to 40 per cent, or having their 
land thrown on their hands, and have often found it impossible to 
get tenants on any terms 

Guy's Hospital, with an income of €100,000 a year, derived 
mainly from fine farms m Lincolnshire, has had to appeal to the 
public for subscnptions because its income was reduced to £50,000 
How is it possible that poor Irish tenants on miserable patches of 
reclaimed bog or mountain can pay their old rents, or judicial rents 
fixed two or three years ago on the basis of 15 or 20 per cent 
above Griffiths' valuation? And this irrespective of the question 
that, at the very least, two-thirds of the rent is levied on the 
tenant’s own improvements It may be difficult to find small 
holdings in the West of Ireland rented as low as those I have 
referred to m Orkney, but it would be more difficult to find one m 
which anything like the same proportion of half the rent repre¬ 
sented interest on actual expenditure by the landlord m useful 
improvements 

In point of fact, the rents of these small holdings have hardly ever 
be^n paid from the surplus produce of the soil They have been 
paid mainly from three sources 

First, harvest labour m England and Scotland 
Secondly, remittances from relatives m service, oi employed as 
labourers elsewhere m Great Britain 

Thirdly, remittances from relations who had emigrated to Amenca 
and Australia 

The latter source has paid a large part of the rents of districts like 
Glenbeigh for many years past Having assisted Mr Vere Foster 
m his scheme for female emigration, I ascertained from him the 
following facts He has aided m all 18,000 single young women 
from the poorer parts of Ireland to emigrate to Amenca Those 
18,000 young women have remitted home to their parents in Ireland 
no leas a sum than €200,000 Certainly not less than half of this 
has gone in paying rents, which otherwise must have remained 
unpaid Is it right that landlords like Lord Clanncarde and Lord 
Billon should be drawing their £18,000 to €20,000 a year from the 
savings of poor servant-girls m America * Again, law says “ Yea," 
conscience and common sense say " No " 

There remains the question of contract If tenants are fools 
enough to agree fo pay impossible rents, why should they not suffer 
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for their folly ? Better this than that the sanctity of all contracts 
should be impaired I wish I could transport the most rigid 
economist who insists on the fulfilment of contracts to "one of the out- 
lymg districts of Kerry or Connemara, and put him for one week 
m the place of one of the poor cottiers He would find that the 
contract amounted to this Pool Pat, or his father before him, has 
built a poor hut and reclaimed a few acres of mountain waste, on 
which he grows a few plots of potatoes, and keeps a cow and a pig 
He has been paying, say, £3 or £1 d year lent Some fine day the 
landlordfwho is pressed for money writes to his agent, and the agent, 
who is paid by a percentage on rents, calls on Pat and says, f< Yoij 
have a snug little farm here, it is well worth €5 a year, and £5 you 
must pay or turn out ” What is Pat to do > If he says “ No,” he 
lias nothing to fall back upon There is no work to be had even if 
he were willing to work for 6 d a dav Emigiation costs 123 a head, 
and is practically impossible for a man with a family Eviction 
means practically a sentence of death If he says “ Yes,” he may 
ha\e a good potato crop, sell his cow well, or trust to the chapter of 
accidents to pay the iiu reused rent If the worst comes to the worst 
the rent falls into aneti, he is no worse off, and has at any i ate kept 
a roof over the heads of Ins wife and childicn for anothei year I 
fancy our political economist would say “ Yes,” and would have his 
eyes considerably opened as to what constituted a free contract 
We are now in a position to understand bett( r w hat is i cajly meant 
by the (t Plan of Campaign ” To read the hysterical utterances of 
London editors, sitting at home at ease, one would suppose that it is 
a universal conspiracy to aid and abet dishonest tenants m refusing 
to pay any rents beyond those they choose to fix In one leading 
article of one leading newspapei I coufited the othei day in thirty- 
six lines thirty fh e adjectives, one more portentous than the othei, 
denouncing the criminal illegality and disgraceful dishonesty of such 
a proceeding But strong adjectives generally mean weak arguments, 
and m this case the difference between the lmaginaiy and the real 
,f Plan of Campaign ” is really ludicrous So far from being a 
conspiracy against lents generally, it has been confined to some thirty 
or forty cases out of 0 000 Irish landlords So far from being an 
attempt by tenants to fix their rents at an arbitrary figure, it has 
been confined to asking for reductions rather below than above those 
given by neighbouring landlords, and by all good landlords not only 
in Ireland, but in England and Scotland On the Dillon Estate the 
Plan of Campaign led to a compromise, by which the landlord got his 
rents less 20 per cent, while certainly 25 or 30 per cent might have 
been reasonably asked I doubt if a single instance c>» i be adduced 
where the plan has been adopted by solvent tenants, a here the land¬ 
lord was willing to give a reduction of 25 per cent, a reduction which 
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is certainly moderate, having regard to the fall m prices and the 
reductions given on the Devonshire, Fitzwilliam, and other large 
Irish estates It has been, in fact, exclusively directed against the* 
few exceptional cases of bad landlords, who were either unwilling or 
unable to do as other * landlords are doing—that is, to meet their 
tenants half-way, in a time of severe depression, by reasonable in¬ 
ductions As such it may be illegal, but certainly not immoral, as 
is conclusively proved by the fact that all reasonable and right- 
minded Englishmen who have come in actual contact with the real 
state of things, have condemned the conduct of those bad Itndlords, 
and have worked in the same direction as Mr Dillon and Mi O’Brien 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, to his great honoui used the influence of 
his position to prevent evictions Sir Redvers Buller did the same 
In fact, the strongest pi oof of the impossibility of maintaining 
extreme landlord rights m Iieland by coercion, is furnished by the 
fact that the men who are sent fiom England to uphold the law shrink 
from the task, and when brought face to face with the facts, become 
something very like Land Leaguers and Home Rulers It has been 
so with Lords Spencer, Carnarvon, and Abeidecu, with Sir Robert 
Hamilton and Sir Redvers Buller, than whom it would be difficult to 
find better specimens of honourable,^intelligent, and fair-minded 
English gentlemen Of the English and Scotch mcmbeis of the 
House of Commons who have visited Ireland during the last two vears, 
how many have come back Coerciomsts 9 I do not know of one, 
and I know many* who have come back more than half converts 
to Land Reform and Home Rule, who, if they were on a jury to- 
monowto try Mr Dillon and Mr O’Brien, would hesitate to convict 
them, and whose verdict would probably be, “ Legally wrong, morally 
right ’ The fact is that the Plan of Campaign is closely analogous to 
what in the days of slavery in the United States, was known as the 
“ Underground Railway ” Ardent abolitionists like Mr Garrison 
conspired to defeat the law by organizing a system by which runaway 
slaves from the South were smuggled across the Northern States and 
landed as freemen in Canada This was denounced by the advocates 
of slavery ut almost the same terms as are now used about the Plan 
of Campaign It was called an infamous conspiracy to defy the laws 
and rob honest men of their property, and those who sympathized 
with it ran great risk for many years of being tarred and leathered 
in the South or boycotted in the North But the verdict of history 
is not clear that the Legrecs were nghf and the Garrisons wrong, 
and the Garrison policy has in the long run prevailed over that of the 
Southern chivalry Of course, all these combinations against existing 
laws are dangerous weapons and liable to abuse, whether they take the 
foim of Land Leagues, boycotting, or resistance tp Church rates , and 
the Plan of Campaign would be specially objectionable if it were ex- 
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tended to all rents, and not strictly confined to strikes against excep¬ 
tionally bad landlords who refuse obviously reasonable reductions 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that where the moral sense of com¬ 
munities is opposed to laws which work injustice, the laws are 
doomed 

So, also, the system of land tenure m Ireland is doomed Con¬ 
servative Ministers like Mr Matthews, Liberal Unionists like Mr 
Chamberlain, four-fifths of the Liberal and Radical parties in 
England, Scotland and Wales, and five-sixths ot the representatives 
of Ireland, unite in condemning it, and a continuance of the present 
system, enforced by rigid coercion, has hardly an advocate outside of 
Orange Societies and London Clubs 

Unfortunately, the solution is difficult, and the agony of Irish 
landlordism is protracted There are three parties who have to be 
consulted in any settlement—the Irish tenants, the lush landlords, 
and the British taxpayers The tenants say, and m many cases 
truly, “We have already paid for our holdings many times over, by 
unjust rents levied in past years on our own improvements We 
are not going to stereotype this injustice, and run the risk of 
falling mukets by buying out our landlords at anything like fifteen 
or twenty years’ purchase of present nominal rents ” The landlords 
say, “We bought our estates on the faith of Acts of Parliament, or 
inherited them under laws which were supposed foi centuries to be 
sacred, and aie we to be sacrificed without compensation, because 
you have changed your policy, and rival parties bid for the Irish 
vote ? ” The British taxpayer says, “ What is that to me > Land has 
had the best of it for a great many years, and now it is getting the 
worst of it, am I to be taxed to compensate every one who, by 
bad luck or bad management, finds himself landed with a bad 
investment ? ” 

There is force in all these contentions, and, as generally happens 
in practical politics, the only possible solution is m the way of 
compromise The^enants must pay more than the strict prairie 
value, the landlords must take less than the paper price based on 
old figures which can never be realized, tfnd John Bull .must be 
prepared to run some moderate and measurable nsk in the way of 
aiding by his credit the transformation of dual into single ownership 
m Ireland 

Mr Gladstone’s land scheme failed because it was too ambitious 
He proposed to give the Irish landlords too much, and to throw the 
whole burden of what would have required £150,000,000 on the 
British taxpayer in the first instance, subject to getting it back with 
the somewhat doubtful co-operation of an Irish Parliament The 
taxpayer, who is m the last resort master of the situation, was 
alarmed, and threw out the Bills and the Government, the Irish 
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landlords gaining a party triumph, but losing their last chance of a 
liberal compensation 

Any scheme which has a chance of success must, I think, follow 
the more modest lines laid down by Mr Giffen and myself, of con¬ 
fining the pledge of British credit to an amount for which the 
British Government would hold the security m its own hands, by 
withholding the giants now made to Ireland for education, police, 
and other local objects These grants now amount to £3,794,000 a 
year, the principal being—for Law and Justice, including Police, 
£2,239,000, Education, £707,000 , Public Works, £200,000 There 
is no prospect of their being dinfimslied while things remain as 
they are on the contrary, they are more likely to be mcicascd 
There is a fund, therefore, of at least £3,000,000 a year to be 
saved, equal to the interest on £100,000,000 Consols, if landlords 
arc bought out to this extent, and a lental of this amount paid as 
feu-duty by the enfranchised tenants and made over to an Irish 
Parliament m lieu of the present grants The British taxpayer 
would not risk sixpence, for he has in his own hand a saving equal 
to the interest lie has to pay Ireland would gain financially, for 
there is no doubt that many of the local objects could be carried 
out more economically by a local government Police, for instance, 
need not cost half as much if agrarian difficulties were removed 
The Irish Constabulary is practically an aimy corps, kept up to 
suppress political agitation and enforce evictions There is less 
ordinary crime m Ireland than m England, and a small civilian 
police would be ample to suppress it, while the limy would remain 
as an lricsistiblu reserve-force to suppress any formidable riots 
But the financial gun would be the least part *of it, the political 
and social advantages would be enormous Half the population of 
Ireland would be converted into landed proprietors, subject to 
the payment of a fixed feu-duty of about half the old rents This 
feu-duty would be a nationrl fund, administered by a national Parlia¬ 
ment for national objects Such a Parliament wouljji enforce its collec¬ 
tion, for it would supply the only fund foi these objects Public 
opinion vould no longer* go with those who failed to pay their reduced 
rents, and by their failure throw au extra burden on their neighbours 
It would be enlisted in favour of free sale, and against the subdivision 
of holdings, which tended to pauperize Ireland by increasing local 
destitution It would no longei be opposed to emigration, and 
would favour all rational attempts to relieve the congested districts 
Above all, it would exchange Irish local knowledge for English^ 
ignorance in dealing with the Irish land and other Irish local ques¬ 
tions English legislation has failed lamentably m dealing with 
Ireland, not so much from ill-will as from ignorance Years ago, 
O'Connell, Shanuan Crawford, Butt, told us what we now all recog- 
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nize to be truths, and bitterly regret not having adopted 
and Healy’s criticisms on Gladstone’s Land Act have been verified 
by the event, but we would not listen to them And now Di on 
and O’Brien are telling us other truths m an irregular and dis¬ 
agreeable fashion, which make our London editors stop their ears 
and shriek with passion It is not the first time they have done so, 
but passion is no match for reason in the evolution of human societies 
Catholic Emancipation was passed, tithes abolished, the Protestant 
Church disestablished, the Irish franchise extended, and so surely 
will the system of Irish land tenure, which is the real root of 
bitterness and obstacle to the reconciliation of the two countries, 
disappear before the growing conviction that it is unjust to evict 
tenants because they do not pay rack-rents on tlieir own improve¬ 


ments 
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CONTEMPORARY LJFE AND THOUGHT 
IN GERMANY 


S INCE I mote 1 ist in July Geimany has passed through an agitated 
period, beginning with the abdication of Punce Alexander and 
leaching its climax in the recent elections for the Reichstag It is not 
necessary to lelate now the history of th it infamous plot of August 21, 
wofthy of the times of the Ilorgias, sufhee it to say that the cynical 
indifference with which the Guman government press legarded the 
fall of a chivali ous pnnee, who certainly has done honoui to Germany, 
roused general indignation, and that the supposition that by this event 
the maintenance of peace had been secuied, soon proved a signal 
mistake,* it is moie easy to pick a hole than to fill it upl True, 
the maintenance of peace for Germany is the only aim of Punce 
Bismarck’s foieign policy, and to it he sacrifices everything He cannot 

consequfntly have any predilection for a government like the Russian, 
which jeopardizes that boon by its subveisive policy As soon as he sees 
a way to a coalition before which Russia will yield without war, he will 
join it "W hen the independent papers reproached the Government with 
subservience to Russia, the Noi cldeutsche Allyemnne Zeitwnq leptied 
that the whole situation would be different if England had only looked for 
a partner to resist the Russian action m the Balkan peninsula, a declaia- 
tion which was followed by a storm of indignation on the part of 
the Panslavisfc press against the false friend at Berlin Somewhat 
later the same piper maintained that no necessity had compelled 
Prince Alexander to abdicate, and that if he had remained no one would 
have interfered against lum But as no such combination was to be 
found, and the Chancelloi knew the intense hatred of the Czar against 

* The North German Gazette hid the following paragraph “ Every thinking German 
must have felt convinced that there was something dangerous for Germany in the person 
of the Prince of Bulgaria, inasmuch as he might offer a handle to English diplomacy, to 
compromise the relation between Russia and Germany by dynastic relations in a future, 
when German policy may be directed by less firm hands a broad hint at the matri¬ 
monial projects of an august lady 

t The plot of tho 21st of August has become the starting point of tho whole compli 
cation, which threatens Europe with a w ar such as she has not seen since the Napoleomo 
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Prince Alexander, whom the autocrat used to style "ce cochon de 
Bulgane, ,J as further our Emperor, with whom the Piince formerly 
stood m the highest favour, had dompletely turned from him since he 
joined the revolution of Philippopolis, the German Government gave 
iree play to Russia, and assumed a position of supreme indifference 
to all that passed in the Balkan peninsula Nevertheless, it must 
not be assumed that Bulgaria is quite as much Hecuba to Prince 
Bismarck as he says, in itself it may be so, but it is not so for Austria, 
and the treaty of 1879, ll it does not oblige Germany to assist 
Austna against evtiy attack of a foreign power, jet guarantees her 
territorial status quo His aim therefoie must be to mediate between 
Russia and Austria, and to keep back both from extreme resolutions 
To do this effectually he was obliged to appear in St Petersburg as a 
friend, and that is the reason why in his great speeches in the Reichstag 
he emphasized the German friendship with Russia In pursuance of 
this difficult task he has succeeded in tiding ovu many critical moments 
So, also, when the waves of indignant Magyar patriotism rose high in 
the Ilungaiian delegation, and threatened to produce a crisis, Count 
Kalnoky, who, personally, has strong Russian leanings, was compelled 
to make his declaration that Austria would not suftei an occupation 
of Bulgaria, nor even that Russia should take in hand the government 
of that country by a commissioner It was on this condition alone 
that Tisza consented to declare himself at one with Kalnoky When even 
this did not satisfy the M igyais, and Count Andrassy piepared for a new 
and vigorous onslaught upon the policy of Russia, Pnnce Bismarck 
used all his personal influence at Yienn i to prevent it, and the Count 
kept his speech m his pocket On the other hand, he tried to calm the 
indignation which had been stirred at St Petersburg by Kalnoky s 
declaration, coupled with his ironical remarks on General Kaulbars' 
mission—that it was destined to lemam an episode of no consequence, 
and would serve only to make Russia unpopular in Bulgaria, and the 
Bulgarians popular in Europe When the Bulganan delegates came to 
Beilin, Count Herbeit Bismarck advised them to come to an under¬ 
standing with Russia, and in the debates on the Aimv Bill the Chancellor 
gave the warmest expression to the German friendship for the Emperor 
Alexander 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding his consummate diplomatic skill, 
he has failed in the end And this is but natural, for no reconciliation 
is possible between the ultimate designs of Russian policy m the Balkan 
peninsula and Austnan interests If a partition of European Turkey 
between those two Powers were possible, it would have taken place long 
ago Joseph II once tried to arrive at it by making common cause 
with Cathenne II, "but the attempt was entirely unsuccessful, he died 
in despair over it, and his successor was obliged to make the humiliating 
peace of Sistow (1791) As an anonymous author in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes,* of Pebruaiy 15, in an article, “Les inquietudes du jour,” 
observes, the preliminary condition of a partition is that the shares 
of the partitioning Powers can be well defined Such was the case in 
the first partition of Poland , Frederick II wanted the territory necessary 
to join Eastern Prussia with Brandenburg, Pomerania and Silesia Mana 
Theresa took Galicia, Cathenne II the province adjoining Russia But 

* Perhaps the Due d Aumale 
R R 2 
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no sneli partition is possible m Turkey, because Russia wishes to be sole 
mastei in the peninsula She must have Constantinople, and the Balkan 
States will then be under her exclusnfe protectorate, as the seciet treaty 
of Ccttmje, of July 25, 1885, expressly states. The great crime of the 
treaty of Berlin, in Russian eyes, was that it established permanent 
Austrian rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina Therefore, when the Chan¬ 
cellor had spoken of his endeavours to mediate between Austria and 
Russia, Katkoff, the most poweifui man in the empire after the Czar, 
answered that tlieie was no room foi mediation, and that if Germany 
leally wanted to lematn on good terms with Russia, she had simply to 
signity at Vienna that Austria had nothing whatever to do with the 
Balkan peninsula, which was the legitimate and exclusive held for 
Russian influence, that is to say, that Austua should not only leave free 
play to Russia m Bulgana, but should evacuate Bosnia Between such 
aspnations and Austna’s vital interests no accommodation is possible, 
and therefore Prince Bismarck's endeavours have ultimately broken down 
Undoubtedly, he exercised a consideiable influence ovei the Czar, since he 
succeeded in proving to him that the black designs on the Baltic provinces, 
ascubed to Germany by the Panslavist press, weie utterly unfouuddfl, and 
at the interview at Danzic in 1883, after a long convcisation, the warmest 
expressions of friendship were exchanged between the C/ar and the Chan¬ 
cellor But the influence of the latter was most unpopular inRussn Katkoff 
constantly tried to prove that in the three Emperors’ league Russia had 
been the dupe, that Germany had used that leigue only to fiustrate the 
legitimate aspirations of Russia in order to furthei those of Austria, and 
that the only trustworthy ally of Russia was Fiance Moreover, m the 
beginning of August, he directed m his Moscow Gazette a violent per¬ 
sonal attack against Prince Bismaick, whom be designated as the most 
dangerous enemy of Russia A more moderate expression of these sen¬ 
timents of dissatisfaction was given recently by a Russian diplomatist m 
a conversation with a distinguished German personage “ When you 
made war upon Austria,” he said, “ we remained neutral, and did nothing 
to curtail your success, when the war with France broke out in 1870, 
we not only observed a benevolent neutrality, but covered youi flank, by 
informing Austua that we would not allow her to intervene in favour of 
France, now, in the present crisis, you tell us that you are most friendly 
to us and wish us all possible success, but that you have a friend, Austria, 
whom we must not touch Now, is this reciprocity 9 Did we in 1866 
and 1870 speak of a friend whom you must not touch ? ” 

The fact is, that in the long struggle for influence at St Petersburg 
between the Chancellor and the Slavophil paity, the formei has finally 
been beaten He has himself helped to bring about that result by the 
threatening attitude he assumed towards France It is perfectly true that 
he never for a moment thought of attacking France There is a powerful 
military party at Berlin, headed by Count Moltke, which maintains that, 
as war will be unavoidable between the two countries sooner or later, we 
had better have it soon, before the French have completed their arma¬ 
ments But that party will never prevail against the firm resolution both 
of the Emperor and the Chancellor not to make war The latter has, 
even in the Reichstag, stated that to force war upon Fiance in order to 
have it under more favourable conditions, would be an immoral policy 
which he would never take up, and observed that he did not pretend to 
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know whether God would not take# means to prevent such a horrible 
conflict He further expressed his conviction that the present French 
Government wopld not attack Germany Indeed, the newFreneh ambas¬ 
sador it Berlin was received most cordially, and m delivering his cre¬ 
dentials he spoke of the many common mteiests of the two countries, 
and said lie was convinced they would find m these interests the proper 
ground for an understanding advantageous to both He expressed his 
desire to develop these elements, the moie so is he was deeply imbued 
with the ideas of peace, thuft,and stability which animated the French 
nation and dictated the policy of its Government The Emperor an¬ 
swered in the warmest manner that the ambassador had given expression 
to his own thoughts, and that he should be happy to second M Iler- 
bette’s endeavours to mamtdin and develop friendly relations between the 
two countries The ambassador and his family were constantly tieated 
with the gieatest distinction at Court, and even when the Govern¬ 
ment press waged wai against France, M Heibette exchanged amicable 
declarations with Count Herbert Bismarck If, nevertheless, the Chan¬ 
cellor in his speech used threatening language against the French war 
paity, if he said that the last war would be mere child’s-phy compared 
with a future one, that Germany, if she saw that she could not remain at 
peace with her neighbour, would apply to him the process of the ,r saigner 
i blanc,” it was to intimidate the French and to prevent wai Besides, 
it he is bent upon maintaining peace, he will not suffei piovocations 
When in May last General Boulanger had the preposterous intention of 
manoeuvring with two mobilized army corps on the Alsatian frontier, 
which, intentionally or not, might easily have been transgressed. Count 
Munster was instructed to demand that this should not take place, and 
M de Fieycmet yielded Had the answer been different, war might 
have been unavoidable, for the orders for mobilization were ready to 
be posted with the dates tilled up In a lesser degree there have been 
during the last few weeks disquieting movements on the French frontier 
provinces The troops were incieased, and large barracks built But all 
this has been greatly exaggerated by the Government press The Post 
sounded the war-trumpet by an article “ On the edge of the knife,” 
asking for the resignation of General Boulanger The Cologne Gazette 
denounced the French purchases of horses and pigs, and the smaller 
papers, following in the wake, kept up a constant fire ot alarming news 
All this noise was nothing but an electioneering manoeuvre, and there 
was not for a moment any danger of war But this show ot danger had 
two consequences, which the Chancellor had probably not taken into full 
account As for Fiance, she maintained a calm attitude, and in the 
press simply tried to refute the German accusations But the latter 
served to strengthen the weak Goblet Ministry, and it became impos¬ 
sible to dismiss General Boulangei because the Post demanded it 
As for Russia, the threatening language against France served Katkoff 
tp turn the scale m his favour, and eventually to overcome the Czar’s 
disinclination to enter into a compact with the Republic M de Giers— 
finding himself in a dead-lock on the Bulgarian question when the 
delegates at Constantinople declined to entcitam ZankofPs proposals, 
and when his master would not alter his position towards the Regents as 
usurpers, and yet did not dare to enforce Ins demands at the risk of a 
great war—yielded to the Slavophil influence, and General Martmow was 
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'sent to Paris After repeated conferences with M Flourens, theie 
appeared in the Brussels NouL (Feb 21) a letter from St Petetsburg, 
ntten at the Foreign Office, and sketching a new progsamme of Russian 
policy The gist of it was, that Russia should aim before all things at 
maintaining the peace of Europe, but if that should piove impossible,must 
see that the balance of power is not disturbed to her disadvantage The 
Bulgarian question is not to be solved off hand, and it has become less 
important than the situation m the West It unfoitunately war should 
break out between Fiance and Germany, Russia would not assume the 
same position as in 1870 She would probably not make common 
cause with France, but she could not affoid to let hei be crushed, md 
thus herself be left alone with the then all-powerful Geimany The 
only resolution theiefoie which Russia could t ike would be to manceuvie 
m such a waj as to pi event the conflict from assuming dimensions 
which would be tantamount to the destruction of France Therefore 
she must keep her hands fiec for the decisive moment, and must neither 
be fettered by an alliance with Germany, nor allow her forces to be con¬ 
sumed by a wai with Austria Hungary and England 

That is to say, if wai between I i ante and Geimany break out, Russia 
will not march with Fiance against Germany, but will eoneenti ite such 
an aimy on the German fiontier as would oblige us to divide our fences, 
and she will not pcimit that “saignei \ blanc” of w Inch the Chancellor 
spoke This, then, is the end of the Russo-Gciman fuendship The 
alliance of Russia and Fiance, in preventing ivluch Prince Bismarck’s 
diplomacy had hitherto been successful, is vutually sealed in case of wai 
No illusion on that point is entertained any longer at Beilin The 
language of the Government press has cntnely changed When Katkofi 
denounced Geimany for having suppoited Punce Alexander, as was 
manifest from the English Blue-book, the Noitli German Allgeinei'ne 
Zeitimg reproduced SirE Malet’s despatch of Sept 3, in winch it was 
said “ Pi nice Bismaick is of opinion that, though Prince Alexander was 
placed on the throne of Bulgana by the great Powers, it is not incum¬ 
bent on them, eitliei conjointly or sepaiately, to maintain him there,” 
and concluded '‘that M Katkoft did not either undeistand English or 
had told a lie "—an alternative so stringent that the powerful one who 
inspired it is easily discerned 

I do not, however, regard this change is unfavouiable, and I believe 
that, at least for the piesent, it will favour the maintenance of peace 
If the Fiench weie really disposed to attack us, the Russian manifesta¬ 
tions might incite them still more to do so, now that they can expect 
that Russia will shield France against the worst consequences But I 
do not at all believe that the nation is m a warlike mood, or th it they will 
allow Boulanger to jeopardize peace by any imprudent step For if they 
reflect a little, they must see that m a war with Geimany they would run 
the maximum of dangei, md their ally would have the maximum chance 
of profit They would have to bear the enormous saenfices of a long 
struggle with a doubtful outcome, for supposing even that the German 
armies could not pierce the umoured girdle with which France has sur¬ 
rounded herself since 1871, we are surely strong enough to repel any 
French attack, leaning upon fortresses such as Strasburg, Metz, and 
Maytnce Russia on her side says expressly that she will not make 
common cause with France in the field* but will only manoeuvre so as to 
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pi event her fiom being crushed She will concentrate an army on the 
German frontier, but, freed from the hated control of Germany, which will 
then be occupied by a he ivy struggle, shewillduect hei whole foice against 
Constantinople This is the policy by which Catherine II induced 
Bussu and Austria to enter into the insane war against the French 
Bevolutiou She directed a high-sounding proclamation against the 
subversive principles of the French icgicides, but did not move a soldiei 
towards the Rhine, for, said she, “ J’ai encore beaucoup do petits projets, 
ffui ne sont pas termines ” Russia sees that Geimany will not abandon 
Austria, she will no longei depend on Geimany’s benevolence, but force 
us to let hci have fiee play in the East ^ and that aim can only be reached 
by a Franco-German wai, just as she availed herself of the wai of IS70 
to denounce the neutralization ot the Black Sea But is it in the 
French inteiest to pull Russia’s chestnuts out of the fire at an enormous 
usk, whilst her ally nsks nothing 

If we hope that such leflcetions willpicvail with sobci-minded French 
statesmen, it appears pietty cutun that the Russian change ot front 
will contribute to sliengthen the alliance of German), Austria, and 
Italy, and if Loid Silisbury, who in 1879 hailed it as good tidings of 
great joy, will not foimally accede to it, as the other tlneo Powers would 
not be able to guarantee the Butish Colonial Empnc, it cannot be 
doubted that England will be found on the side of tins league of peace 
Besides, this change offers a plausible pretext for Russian inactivity 
The Empuor Alexandei will not give up one jot of his Bulganan pro¬ 
gramme, and yet he hesitates to enforce it by any decisive action which 
might produce war, he hopes still that the haled legcncy may be 
ovcithrown by sonic mtenoi movement such is the insuiiections in 
Rustchuk ind Bilistna, aided by Russian money and intiigue lie has 
become so stout that lie can only with difficulty maintain himself 
on horseback for any length of time, and a C/ai who cannot march 
at the head of his army would bo a novelty He may also know that 
bis army is fai from being as foimidiblc as it appeals on paper, for if it 
has mcieased in numbeis, its quality his been loweied The discipline 
lias been llioioughly loosened by insufficient pay and bad nourishment 
and equipment Five consecutive ukisesofthc piesentEmpeioi did not 
succeed in enforcing the order tint the officeis should salute even 
their superiors The common soldiei is so wretchedly clothed, that 
generally twenty men of a comp my are sent on leave in order to 
gam something to buy new garments The tianspoit system, notwith¬ 
standing the railways, is such that in the cntical days of Plevna a few 
batteiles of artillery took five months in tiansit from St Petersburg to 
the front, and one of them absolutely disappeared on the way The 
ranks of the army are full of men who know little 01 nothing of the 
effective use of the arms of precision with which they arc furnished 
The commissariat is in applnnee for stealing wholesale and retail by 
the army contractors in collusion with admimstiativc chiefs In the 
Turkish war the Grand Duke Nicholas was convinced that whole 
reoiments had cartridges filled with sawdust On the Shipka Pass a 
regiment with such caitndges was obliged to defend itself by throwing 
stones against the Tuiks 1 he compi e«sed hay-cakes were found to con¬ 
tain fifty per cent ot clay, so that the horses died by hundieds of hunger 
The food was so bad that even tbe Russian soldiers would not touch it 
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The late Emperor oidered a trial of the principal conti actors, but the 
accused Jewish firm threatened to unveil the exalted rogues tvho had 
shared m their plunder, and escaped with a nominal puuishment 8ince 
1878 matters have even changed for the worse no honest military 
leaders and administrators have been found, and Russia has not pro¬ 
duced a Manteuffel for the leorgam/ation of her army The only able 
gcncials are Gourko at Warsaw, tor large opeiations, Annenkow as 
engineer, and Duchonm for fortifications The Grand Duke Wladimir, 
who takes an eager interest in military m itter*, has as yet given no 
practical proof of his talents, and is not liked m the army on account 
of his rude behaviour It is unnecessary to speak of the hopeless con¬ 
dition of the finances Russia, who last year had to bear a loss of 
fifty millions of roubles on the exchange in paying the interest ot 
her foreign loans, would bo bankrupt on the eve of the war , the rouble, 
now worth Is 9 d , would go down to a shilling, and all expenses would 
be paid in paper 

An tlluminato like Katkoff may wnte as if Russia was invincible, 
practical men know bettei Her victories achieved over Asiatic nomads 
prove as little for .a great wai a& the success in Algeria did for the 
French army The common Russian soldier m himself is brave enough, 
but, knowing his infeiiority m armament, having no confidence in his 
officers, and with an empty stomach, he will not fight with confidence, 
and I have no doubt that in a war with a great military power Russia 
would suffer a crushing defeat Some misgivings to this effect may be 
believed to exist in high quarters, and act as a warning not to put tr 
too crucial a test the militaiy pi entire of the empire J 

On the whole, therefore, I think that the outlook is more pacific; 
and though, m the unsettled condition of the East, at any moment some 
untoward incident may arise which would act as the spark setting fire 
to the mass of inflammable matter agglomerated by thestufe of national 
passions, one may believe that it is just the magnitude of the threatening 
struggle which will keep back the sword in the scabbard 

The danger of war naturally leads us to the German elections, wllicl| 
took place amidst the clatter of armaments Prince Bismarck and Count^ 
Moltke declaied that the final rejection of the Aimy Bill meant ■war 
The passing of the Septennato Bill will certainly make the French more 
inclined to pause befoie attacking Germany, and it will enable the 
empire to defend itself all the better if assailed, but it will do nothing 
to check the increase of French armaments, and will do very little to 
remove the leal causes of danger to the peace of Europe still prevailing 
in the East It can have no influence whatever on the incalculable 
temper of the Czar, on the internal condition of Russia, on her rela¬ 
tions to Austria, on the development of the Bulgarian question, or on the 
formation of a Franco-Russian alliance Yet these are the factors on 
which peace or war in Europe depends For the moment the Septennate 
does not even increase m any way the fighting strength of the 
German army It appears to be clear, then, that there were other 
reasons which prompted the Government to make the Septennate their 
cry for the elections The Chancellor’s aim has long been to get rid of the 
Reichstag, the hostile majority of which constantly thwarted his designs, 
and he only looked for a favourable occasion to proceed to new elections 
Now, nothing could be more favourable for this purpose than a military 
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question of a national character which allowed of the opponents of the 
Chancellor being repiesented as bad patriots The political situation 
was disquieting, French armaments were proceeding on an increasing 
scale, it was but natural that Germany should not allow herself to be 
outstripped But in introducing the Army Bill the Chancellor did not 
mean the late Reichstag to pass it No one would have been more 
disappointed than he if it had been carried by a luge majonty It was 
to be rejected in order to toim a good cry lor the elections This is 
proved by the way in which the Government treated the question As 
long as the Progressists objected to the number of the men to be added to 
the yearly contingents, the Government papers declared that everything 
depended upon the number, and that the time for which the augmen¬ 
tation was voted was *1 matter of comparative indifference The wily 
leader of the Centre party, Dr Windthoist, discerned at once that the 
aim of bis great idveisary was dissolution, and in oiderto thwart that 
design he succeeded in persuading the Progressists to vole the whole 
number As soon as this became manifest, the Government changed 
their position, and insisted that everything depended upon the time for 
which the increase was to be voted, that the existence of the army was 
not to be submitted to the changing majorities of evtiy new Reichstag, 
that the Septennatc was a compromise sanctioned by tradition, and that 
the Opposition, by asking to rcseive the decision of a future Reichstag 
after the lapse of thieeyears, wanted to encioach upon the rights of the 
executive and to turn the army fiom an impellal into a parliamentary 
institution The Opposition did not compiehend this If the Chan 
cellor’s aim was dissolution, they ought not to have given him <1 
pretext for it In sticking to the term of three yeais they showed 
themselves k bad tacticians, the more so as the tradition of a double 
renewal of the Septennatc was m favour of the Government demand 
It is, howevei, pretty certain that the Bill would have passed at the 
third reading, but the Chancellor would not give his adversaiics that 
chance The vote for the second leading was scaicely taken when he 
rose to read the imperial decree dissolving the Reichstag 

The weeks preceding the elections were a period of agitation such as 
Geimany had never before seen Every nerve was strained in order to 
obtain that Government majority for which the Chancellor has striven 
so long The Conservatives were forced to conclude a treaty with the 
National Liberals, which bound both parties not to oppose each other’s 
candidates They submitted with rathei bad grace, and often 
complained that the treaty was not loyally executed, the National- 
Liberals claiming to exclude some of the leading Conservatives, such as 
Stoecker, Wagner, and Cremer, under the pretext that they were too 
extreme in their politics A significant article in the Kreuzzeduruj, 
u The Coming Man,” preluding Bennigsen’s accession to power, showed 
by its melancholy resignation that they expected the result to be a 
material defeat of Conservative policy On the other hand, the National- 
Liberals were in high spirits The previous election had reduced them to 
a small fraction in the Reichstag Their principal leadei, Benmgsen 
had four years ago retned from parliamentary life after a quarrel 
with the Chancelloi on the new ecclesiastical policy He had told 
the latter that he was on a wrong load, and would be led from 
concession to concession, which the Chancellor angrily denied. 
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and finally advised him to emigiate to Atnenca When Benmgsen now 
came forward from his seclusion and declared himself ready to accept 
a parliamentary mandate, it was evidently because he saw better times 
in store foi his party His moie able faend Dr Miquel, burgomastei 
of Frankfort, even tendered his resignation to the council of that city, 
m case they should think his parliamentary labours incompatible with 
the proper discharge of his municipal duties The union of these 
two cunous bedfellows, the Conservatives and National-Liberals, with 
the accession, of course, of the so-called Free Conservatives, whose name 
seems to indicate that they are free of conseivatism, presented alieady 
a considerable foice It was gieatly increased by the wai tumours 
The German electors were assured m the most solemn mannei by tlieir 
great Statesman and their gieat captain that if a majority unfavourable 
to the Septennate were returned, war was certain However unfounded 
that might be, and although 1 1 was evident from international reasons 
that the acceptance of the Army Bill could not secure the continuance of 
peace, the people were not disposed to fly in the teeth of such warnings, 
and it must be conceded tint undoubtedly the situation would have 
become very bad if, aftei the decisive position the Government had 
taken, its proposals had been definitely lejected by the nition Besides, 
the Army Bill had been voted in its entirety by the 1 ite Reichstag 
what difteience would it make to extend the term from tluee to seven 
years, it being certain tli it after three years it would have to be lenewed 9 
That was the leasoning which, incieised by akumist speeches, ilaimist 
leading articles, and concocted alarmist lumours m home and foieign 
papers, diove the people ovei to the Government They wanted to 
secuie peace befoie eveiything, for if the fears of war hid already in¬ 
flicted heavy losses upon industry and commace, what would be the 
state of things if wai itself ensued 9 Puticulaily in Western and 
Northern Geimany, which would suffer most fiom a Fie^eh invasion, 
this inflection prevailed over all others Besides, the Ch incelloPs lever- 
sion to the National Liberals made a favourable impiession When the 
Opposition said that, if the Chancellor obtained a favouiable majority, 
he would press through his monopolies, the Libeial candulites 
pledged themselves that they would never vote for any monopolist: 
schemes of taxation, and the Chancellor himself asset ted that he had no 
intention of re-introducing them Similar le tsoning in respect to war 
produced the opposite effect in Alsace and Lonainc, whose inhabitants 
also feaied above all a war, ot which then country would be the theatre, 
and where the Government itself lnd taken good caie to insist on 
the dangers of such a contest bv a speech of the Mim^tei Yon Hofmann 
and a proclamation of the Governoi, Pimce Ilohenlohe But, knowing 
the French, the people were pirticularly afraid of then revenge in case 
they showed any German sympathies, whilst under the present Govern¬ 
ment they would not fare woise, so they leasoned, if they voted against 
the Septennate Thus the vote in Alsace and Loname went entirety 
against the Government, and the only candidate who had declaied for 
the Army Bill, although an Alsatian of the purest brdfed and of an 
old family, Baron Zorn von Biilach, was beaten by an obscure opponent 
This feeling, and the imprudent stress with which the Government tried 
to exercise pressure, account for the result of the elections in Alsace and 
Lorraine They show neither a special predilection for France, nor a 
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particular disinclination towards Germany At present, the people of 
those parts wan£ to be neither French nor German, but are simply 
Alsatian Particularists They have belonged for two hundred years to 
France, and such a past cannot be wiped out in sixteen years On the left 
bank of the Rhine, which belonged to France only for twenty years, the 
Prussian Government was disliked even up to 1848, how can it be 
expected that the Alsatian should within a generation turn out a 
patriotic German ? He has maintained his Gei man nationality During 
the twelve years I spent m Alsace, I nevei heard a peasant speak 
Fiencb Even arilong the highci classes, the Alsatian “ Dietsoli” is 
the common language They lead the German Bible, the seimon and 
the Prayer Book are German, and the Geimau Christmas-tree is found 
in every house But a long common histoiy has imbued the higher 
classes with French ldfeas, and it will take time to reunite them with 
Geimany It is not so with Lorraine, which, with the exception of some 
border towns, such as Diedenhofen, Finstingcn, &c, is really French 
in language tnd manners, ard the inhabitants ol which have nothing 
m common with the Alsatians, who call them “ Wclschc,” t e, Fiench 
If, with this exception, the feai of war told in favour of the 
Government, it was diffeient with another factor, from which the 
Chancellor expected much, and which proved bauen—I mean the 
interference of the Pope in the elections Fiom the veiy first the 
Chaneelloi h id asked for that interfeicnce m his favour When he met 
Monsignor Masclla at Kissmgen in 1878 lie told him that he was leady 
to make concessions to the Cliuich, but that if he was to supplant the 
Libeials the Pope must furnish him with anothei Parliamentary con¬ 
tingent, and order the Ccntic paitytoiote with lnm The Nuncio 
answered that such a course would be entuely opposed to the f raditions 
of the Cm ta against interference in political affairs having no connection 
with religion, and the negotiation bioke down When it was resumed 
some years later at Vienna, Prince Bismaick, m las despatches to Prince 
Reuss, Ambassador at that Court, insisted again ihat it was impossible 
for lam to revise the May Laws so long as the Ccntie party maintained 
their hostile position towards the Government But the Cuua on her 
part maintained her ‘'non possumus/ > and Parlnmentaiy necessities 
obliged the Chancelloi to deviate from his customaiy principle, “ Da ut 
dem ” One concession after another was made, without the hiciaiehy 
giving anything in return It was the aff in of the Carolines which 
wrought a change in Leo XIII \ mind The Piotestant Chancellor 
had realized his dearest dream of becoming the aibitei between nations 
The Pope decided in favour of Spam, but lie wiote to the Chancellor a most 
flattering letfcei, and conferred upon him the Oidei of Christ, which 
the Prince was proud to wear, although in former }ears he bad 
made the Emperor foibid all Pinssian subjects to accept Papal decora¬ 
tions A genial tcmper&ture having thus been established between the 
two parties, a Bill foi the revision of the May Laws was introduced last 
spring, which bioke down their most effective provisions, and all the 
amendments mtiodueed by Bishop Kopp were backed by Prince 
Bismarck, and became law Nevertheless, much of what be called the 
« rubbish of the May Laws ” remained in force, and, in order to obtain a 
new Bill which would do away with these last lemnants, the Pope 
decided to yield to the long-standing demand of his new and powerful 
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friend On January 3 the late Cardinal Jaeobim addressed a letter 
to the Nuncio at Munich, advising the Centre party to vote foi the 
Septennate The essence of this letter being commumcat«;d to the 
chiefs of the party. Dr Wmdthorst and Baron Franckenatem, the lattei 
replied, in a letter to the Cardinal, that it was impossible for them to 
comply with the demand, but that it the Holy Father wns of opinion that 
i dissolution of the paity would seive the interests of the Church, all 
its members would be leadv to resign their seit« Placed before this 
alternative, adroitly managed by the Baron, the Pope recoiled In a 
second and longer letter ot January 21, Cardinal Jaeobim said that 
his Holiness fully appieciated the eminent services of the Centie party 
and ol its leaders (on whom the greatest piaisewas bestowed), that, the 
party having still much to do, the Pope wished its conservation, that 
they letamed their entue liberty of action in political questions, that he 
had not issued an order, but only expressed a wish , and that his wish 
to see the part} vote for the Septennate was founded upon three reasons 
—namely (1) the acceptance of the Army Bill would contilbute to 
secure European peace, (2) the vote ot the Centie paity would 
favouiably predispose the Piussian Government to grant a final revision 
of the May Laws, (31 the party’s favourable vote on this question 
might influence the powerful German Government to bring about an 
amelioration in the present painful position of the Holy See 

The Centie party did not think it necessary to comply with the wish 
of the Pope In x large assembly it Cologne, Dr Wmdthorst explained 
that they were the obedient sons of the Chuich, and submitted in all 
ecclesiastical questions to what the Curia thought best, but that in 
purely political matters they must iet«n their libeify of action, and 
that they could only appeal “a Papa male mfoimato ad Pipam melius 
mformandum ” It is quite true that the paity foimerlv took a different 
view As late as 1884 its organ, the Get manta, spoke in these terms — 
u If the Pope judges political questions, he does so because he decides 
whethercei tai n matters belongto the political domain or touch leligion and 
morals, whether they arc just or unjust, good or bad If the Pope gives 
his ‘ Approbation ’ to a political doctrine, this is simpl} the result of his 
pontifical power aud plenitude of teaching, and if he says ‘ Non licet 
tibi/ this is the decree of a mouth whose woids no power in the world 
can stifle In a Christian State there is no such thing as separation of 
politics from morals and religion, the lattei being the vivifying blood 
and the very marrow of the whole body politic and its members ” But 
the Centre party has nevei piqued itself upon clinging ugidly to certain 
formulae, and knows how to avail itself of the double Jesuit moral, 
legitimizing the means by the end Did not the great champion of 
Papal power, the Comte de Maistic, call Pius VII a miserable buffoon, 
after he had consented to crown Napoleon ? The result of the elections 
proved that the leaders of the paity did not oveitax their strength 
Notwithstanding the two letteis of Jaeobim and the mild exploitations 
of a few bishops, nearly the whole Catholic electorate voted for the 
Centre candidates, and the party has returned to the Reichstag in its old 
strength, having scarcely lost a seat 

I consider this interference as the lirst great fault of Leo XIII *s 
pontificate He has broken with the secular tradition of the Curia 
against interference m meiely political questions, he has obtained 
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nothing, and suffered a moral defeat much more grave than was the 
refusal of the Irish bishops to obey the Pope's commands 

The alleged motives for this stpp will not bear an impaitial scrutiny 
The influence of the passing of the Army Bill on the maintenance of 
peace is very slight, the distribution ot German parties has no effjct 
whatever on the temper of the Czar, on the development of the Eastern 
question, and on the formation ot a Fianco-Bussun alliance, which, as 
may be shown, are the mam factors upon which peace or war m 
Europe depends As for the revision of the May Laws, it would have 
come without any mterfeience, as it had been solemnly promised by the 
Government, and as regards the last motive, whu h probably is the most 
important for the Pope—viz , the amelioration of his position, Punce 
Bismaiek will do nothing, because he can do nothing He knows per¬ 
fectly well that this is a question in which Italy will not suffer the 
interference of any foreign power, which it is resolved to consider, as 
Mancim said in his despatch to Count de Launay of January 11, 1882, 

“ of an order stuctl/ intei nal, and depending only on the national 
sovereignty ” To bring about a change in the tempoial position of the 
Pope a war with Italy would be required, and the Chancellor does not 
even think of raising a diplomatic difficulty with a Povvei whose fuend- 
ship he values highly in the present condition of politics Besidqp, 
what could this change be <* The plan, which has been mooted, of 
giving the Leonine city to the Pope, with an outlet on the sea, even if 
Italy would consent to it, is perfectly impracticable, foi nothing is more 
certain than that, if that part of Rome were given to the Pope, the in¬ 
habitants would rise at the first opportunity and shake off the Govern¬ 
ment of the Papa Re, which would deny them the liberty of the press 
and of religion—a liberty established throughout the whole kingdom, 
but denounced by the Pope m his allocutions as a public shame for 
the city of the Apostles If the motives are worthless, the consequences 
of the Pope’s interference are positively detumental to the authority of 
the Holy See He has deeply offended the Centie party, but has failed 
to make it yield They respectfully decline to comply with his wishes, 
and assert their independence in political matters, thus lefutmg the 
foimer accusation of their adversanes, that they were a mere tool of the 
Cana and obeyed the summons of a foreign priest in Geiman affairs 
The refusal of the leaders has been ratified by the electorate, the Jacobini 
letters have been abortive. Before the elections much weight was 
given to a manifesto of some twenty Catholic nobles declaring for the 
Septennate, but they are a staff without soldiers With, universal 
suffrage the masses decide, and the Catholic masses are influenced only 
by the lower clei gy, with whom they are in daily contact, and who 
support the Centie candidates This was strikingly shown at the 
Dusseldorf election, where the National party had proposed Prince 
Hohenzollern as then candidate The Prince is a good Catholic, a 
cousin of the Emperor, and most popular m the city, where he has lived 
for years, yet he was beaten by his obscure opponent, the Centie candi¬ 
date Thus, in Germany the net result of the Pope’s interference is the 
satisfaction expressed m the Speech from the Throne, at “ the manifesta¬ 
tion by which the benevolent interest of his Holiness for the Geiman 
Empire and its internal peace is proved ” In Italy, on the other band, 
it has revived the spirit of hostility against the Pope, because be tried. 
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though ineffectually, to induce a foreign Power, by coming to its aid in 
internal questions, to intervene m the relations m which Italy will suffer 
no intervention, and, besides, he has roused anew the dissatisfactionof the 
dissentient cudmals, who openly disapprove this step as a fatal complicity 
As to the effect in Germany, it is sufficient to lemember that the 
whole formei legislation tended to make Papal interference impossible, 
and that the reversal of this policy has proved for the present completely 
ineffective It ib leally wonderful to heai the same men and the same 
papcis, which formerly praised the Chancellor for having emancipated Ger¬ 
many from the Roman yoke, accuse as unfaithful to their Church the 
Catholics who dare to disobey the Papal wishes for the Septennate The 
Post , once foremost in the ranks of the Kultuikampf, now quotes the 
famous Bull “ Unam sanctam ” of Boniface VIII, of 1.302,* as obliging 
every Catholic to obey the Pope in whatever he says, “ he being the 
source of alljunsdiction, of all infallibility, and of all powei, temporal and 
spiritual,” and goes on to quote Jesuit miters who declare that “ the Pope 
is the head of the world, and theiefore not only the Church but the 
world m zi'utvte ” Whoever, this mvoluntaiy humorist continues, in 
face of such proofs opposes the Pope is a Galilean Windthorst and 
Franekenstein deserve a decree dnect from the tombs of the apostles 
condemning their contradiction as offensive to pious ears, smelling of 
Gallicanism, Febiomamsm, and Joseplnmsm, and most suspicious of 
heresy Sapientt, sat It is quite conceivable that these journalists, 
accustomed to change constantly not only their coat but also their skm, 

• have acquired a gift of servility which is insensible to any feeling of 
shame, but it is incrpdible thit they should not perceive the grotesque 
humour of their position is new-fangled champions of Papal infallibility 
We are Dot likely to have any new decree of the Pope launched against 
the Centre party, on the contrary, an aitiele in the Ossei vatooe Romano 
tries to appease then lcsentment A small numbei of the Centie party 
have voted the Septennate, winch would have passed without their help, 
and, afterwards, the party will be united as before Prince Bismarck 
ean boast of having induced the Pope to abandon the old tradition of the 
Curia, but in believing that he could dominate the Centre puity through 
the Pope he has fallen into the same error as Napoleon 1, who hoped 
that by the Concordat Pius VII, “ calmera les esprit**, les reumra sous 
sa mam et les places a sous la mienne ” (Tlnbeaudeau, “ Memoires sur le 
Consul at”) The Chancellor by his Kulturkampf, as well as by his 

negotiations with the Curia, has only shown that he does not know the 
Catholic Church He has never lived m a Catholic country, and has 
never been at Rome And, whilst obtaining nothing, he has, by induc¬ 
ing the Pope to mterfeie in the elections, introduced a most dangerous 
precedent If the Government itself asks the Pope to interfere in secular 
matters in its favour, how can it oppose him if m future the Pope 
pretends to intervene against the State 9 It is a fact not sufficiently 
noticed, that by this step Leo XIII strains the Papal infallibility so as 
to make it cover everything Evidently, it there ever was a purely 
secular question, it is that of the Septennate The Pope can bring it 
within his reach only by extending to it the category of moral questions 

* “ Potto subesse Romano pontiftci omneiu liumanum creaturam declaramus, dicimus 
definirauB et ptonunciamua ommno esse de necessitate salutis ” 

+ The Post, March 1 
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But then what other political question may not be^ classed as a moral 
one 9 It was exactly the same reasoning which prompted the interfer¬ 
ence of Innocent III in secular contests, “ non quia judieo de feudo, sed 
quia judieo de peccato ** 

In the Reichstag there will be indeed a change, not because the 
Centre party has become submissive, but because it can no more, as it 
formerly did, command a majority by uniting with the other parties of 
the Opposition The majonty is now with the three parties to the 
treaty—the Conservatives, the Free Conseivatives, and the National- 
Liberals The losers have been the Progressists In 1881 they 
mustered 1,078,143 votes, in 1884, 997,004, now they muster only 
543,302 , whilst the National-Liberals have increased from 997,033 to 
1,658,158 , the Conservatives from 861,063 to 1,194,501 , and the 
Free-Conservatives from 387,687 to 693,195 The Socialists have lost 
a number of scats by the exertions of the other parties, and it is par¬ 
ticularly remarkable that m Sixony, which was considered to be then 
stronghold, they have not been able to carry a single election, but their 
votes ineieased from 519,990 in 1881 to 774,182, and in Berlin alone 
they east 90,000, ovei 20,000 mote than in 1884 

On the whole the three National paities will mustei about 215-20 
votes, and the Opposition 175-80 The question is now, of course, 
what will the Chancellor do with his new majonty? The Septennate 
no longer excited any interest, is it has passed by a laige majority 
But the expense of the mcieased army must be provided for, and there¬ 
fore financial questions will become most important The Chancellor 
stated in a speech of February 15, in the Piussian Upper House, 
that foi a refoim of the Prussian hnances he was w utmg “ till the policy 
obstructing oul financial resources shall no longer have the majority m 
the Reichstag ” He has declared during the contest that he does not 
intend to reintroduce the monopolies of tobacco and biandy I believe 
him to he perfectly sincere It he attempted to do so, he would destroy 
his new majonty, for the National-Libcials have pledged themselves not 
to vote foi any monopoly He will, therefoie, try to steer a middle 
course in fiscal questions, and will piobably begin by a Bill combining 
the present tax on spmts with a new consumers’ tax on brandy In 
fiscal as in social questions he will scarcely be able to continue a 
decidedly agrarian policy, which would be resisted by the National- 
Liberals It is tiue that, according to former practice, he might 
count upon anothei majority, formed by the union ot the Conservatives 
and the Centie, and he will avail himself of tb it possibility in order to 
keep the National-Libeials pliable, but it is still doubtful whether the 
Centre, embittered bv the last struggle, will not in future refuse its aid 
However, financial and social questions, important as they are, were not 
the real motive which prompted the Chancellor to obtain, by every means 
in his power, a majority Ills aim was a much higher on<^ The 
Emperor is ninety, and eveiy thing the Chancellor dqes is calculated with 
a view to the new reign For that event he wants to have all the aces 
m his hand, and to he able to lean upon a maiority which may be said 
to represent the country For this very reason he re admitted the long- 
suffering National-Liberals, and will probably be as readj to throw over¬ 
board Messrs von Puttkammer and Seholz as he foimerly abandoned 
Lippe and Muhler, and to replace them by Benmgsen and Miquel 
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The principal question still pending is the new Ecclesiastical Bill, 
which, as last yeai, has fijst been introduced in the Upper Prussian 
Chamber, and, as Pnnco Bismarck then said, is destined “ to clear away 
the remaining rubbish of the May Laws ” It contains new and large 
concessions, but presents no hnal settlement ot the ecclesiastical con¬ 
troverts , and for this reason, although it bears the date of February 
11, it has been made public only after the elections, as it might have 
strengthened the Opposition policy of the Centre party The memor- 
mdum accompanying the draft says, indeed, that the Government, in its 
negotiations with the Curia, h is succeeded “ in finding the basis of a Bill 
which aims at establishing relations between the Church and the State 
on a footing satisfactory to both parties,” but as several contentious 
questions remain unsolved, it is evident that the Curia considers this 
Bill, like its predecessors, merely as a further instalment 

Politics are just now absorbing all attention in Germany, and thus I 
can give only a passing notice to the most remaikable feature m the 
artistic domain, the Jubilee Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts 
at Berlin, which was designed to celebrate the centenaiy of the Arts Exhi¬ 
bition Opened Mav 20, 1786, in three modest rooms above the Royal 
stables—partly interrupted by the wars, 1800-15, it was continued 
from 1820 to 1874 biennially, and has since been held annually up to 
the present time The increasing number of exhibiting artists soon 
outgiowing the space aftoided by the Academj, provisional accommoda¬ 
tion was found m a shed Now, the State has erected a permanent 
Crystal Palace near the Lehrte station, which offers* a worthy and 
sufficient home for Geirnan ai t The recent exhibition was international, 
and most civilued countries were represented, France being almost 
the only exception, and sending only two pictures Of course by far the 
largest number of the works belonged to Germany An historical division 
represented the development of German art from 17b0 down to the 
present time m the schools of Berlin, Dusseldorf, Dresden, Weimar, 
&c, where works of Carstens, Graff, Chodowieeki, Cornelius, Genelli, 
Lessing, Kaulbach, Menzel, Kruger, Richter, Schadow, Schmkel, 
Schirmer, Schnori, Knaus, Bcndemann, the two Achenbachs, and 
others were to be seen The spacious gardens represented a recon¬ 
struction of the fiont of the Temple of Olympia, with a glowing 
panorama of Peigamon All the other rooms were devoted to living 
artists Of foieign countries England and Austria were best repre¬ 
sented England shone particularly by her portraits, some of which 
fprmed a special attraction, and this was the more welcome, as hitherto 
modern English painting had been known to Germans who had not 
visited England only by the engrawngs of Landseer’s stags and dogs 
In the first lank is to bo named Heikomer’s “Miss Katherine Grant,’ 1 
a picture of indescribable charm, m conception as well as execution 
You hever tire of contemplating this face, looking “ like a story/ 1 with 
its pensive traits and unfathomable eyes The only drawback is per¬ 
haps the ugly long Danish gloves covering the aims Sir J Millais 
sent three first-class portraits, “ A Beef-eater,” “ Mis Bischoffsheim/ 1 
and, above all, that ot Mr Hook, the painter, modelled and executed 
m a style quite equal to the best specimens of Van Dyck’s brush 
There were also three other very good portraits “ Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts 11 by Edwin Long, “ Mr Lloyd Norman 11 by W. Ouless, and 
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“A Browning” by E Lehmann, a bora German The historical 
pictures were less foitunate Alma TadetU sent a reading from 
Homer, which looks cold, and one called “ Oleander,” whioh shows a 
girl smelling at a spug, broken from a large tree which has no smell 
E Burne Jones’s “Annunciation ” is an entire failure The Virgin 
looks stupid, and the angel is hovering on the wall in an impossible 
situation It Poynter’s “ Diadumene” gives at least an idea of Aphrodite’s 
charm, thq harsh tiaits of Sir P Leighton’s brown-red “ Phryne ” do not 
correspond with the traditional beauty of that too famous lady Much 
bettei are two blooming girls with floweis and fruits by Calderon, from 
the dining-room of Mr John Aird, and Thomas Faed has given us 
two capital scenes fiom life, “ In Time of War” and “ From Hand to 
Mouth ” Among the sculptures we mention Boehm’s very speaking 
statue of Carlyle, the bust's of Loids Sydney and Wolseley by the same 
sculptoi, and the most elegant and chaiaetenstic statue of Loid Beacons- 
field by Thornycroft 

I will only add that the exhibition, which was a genuine success, 
contained 8,500 works of art, it was visited by hundreds of thousands 
of people , it offeied a faithful picture of contempoianeous art, ind was 
certainly a source of information and noble recreation for all visitois 

The ethnological collections of Berlin, lankmg amongst the richest 
existing, have now found a suitable home m the great museum for 
ethnology, which was opened in December by the Clown Prince They 
contain the Tiojm collections pi evented by Dr Schliemann, those of 
Di Nachtigall, P Bcichaid, It Flegel, Emin Bey, Schwemfurth, and 
others, and, above all, those of the indefatigable director of the museum, 
Dr Bastian 
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CHURCH HISTORY 

O NE of the most interesting and hopeful features m the East is 
found in the literary activity of the Greek Church The name of 
Fhilotheos Bryenmos, the Metiopohtan of Nicomedia, is now famous all 
the world o\ er through his discovery of the Epistle of Clement and of the 
Teaching of the Twelve But there are other diligent workers in that 
Church whose labours are piovmg fiuitful There is a small wooded island 
m the neighbourhood of Constantinople, named Ch ilche, containing two 
convents—one dedicated to the Holy Trinity, the other to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary The former has since 1811 been n«ed as a theological 
college, the latter since 1831 as a classical school Both contain laige 
libraries—that of Trinity convent containing 7,000 volumes and consi¬ 
derable collections of theological manuscripts, which have yielded some 
valuable fruits Thus, a short time ago, I)i Basilios Georgiadis found 
in the convent of the Holy Trinity the long-lost Four Discouises of 
Hippolytus of Home upon the Prophet Diniel, which he has published 
in great pait in the Greek Chinch journal, ’EtocXiimcmrikt) ’AXijOtia, 
Constantinople, 1885, vol l pp 10-24, 49-60 Other scholars have 
found letters of Photiusj the learned Patnaich—the convent of the 
Holy Trinity having been, accoidmg to tradition, the residence of 
Photius just one thousand years ago—and various pieces or mediaeval 
Greek literature, while the indefatigable scholar Papadopulos Kerameus 
has discovered there a number of hitherto unknow n letters of the Emperor 
Julian and of Libamus In my Record of November last I brieflynoted this 
tact, but since then M Pap Kerameus has come torwai d and published the 
letters m a Western Review, with some very interesting comments and 
notes, for which the reader must consult the “ Rheimsches Museum fur 
Philologie,”* Hft i 1887, pp 15-27 Considerable progress has been 
made during the autumn and winter with the Fayum MSS at Vienna 
In the “ Oesterreichische Monatsschrift *fur den Orient ” + of October 
last I fir d a list of new discovenes quite sufficient alone to make the fame of 
any collection Among the Egyptian and Coptic documents committed 
to Professor Krall we have a beautifully preserved hieratic manuscript 
' containing a description of the town of Pi-Ramses, founded about 
1300 bc by Ramses II, the Sesostris of classical authors, m the 
eastern delta Dr Wessely has discovered a large number of private 
rolls and leaves, going back to Ptolemaic times, and dating from the first 
half of the second century bc, which throw much light on the social 
life of that epoch Classical scholars will be still more interested to hea^ 
that Wessely has found the remains of a codex of iEschmes belonging to 
the fifth century a d , being thus far older thau any hitherto known 
MSS of that author Eight columns of this codex, containing chapters 
178-186 of the third oration, have been published by W v. Hartel. 

* “ Rl aiwschea Museum,” 1887 
f "Oesterreiohifiehe MonatBBchrift ” Vienna. 1836 
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There have also come to light fragments of one of the orations of 
Isocrates, containing chapters 48 and 19 t>f his fifth oration, of a 
lexicon for the Meidias ‘of Demosthenes, and of an unknown gram¬ 
marian of the first century a d The history of the empire, too, has 
received considerable dlustiation fiom Wessely’s researches A Senes of 
' private documents illustrate the times ind mention the names of 
Hadrian, Antoninus Piu«, Marcus Aurelius, Comtaodus, Auiehan, 

FI Seveius, Miximinus Daza, and Julian the Apostate lie has found 
the oldest imperial document yet discovered among the Fay dm MSS in * 
an edict of the year 83 a d , and a legal pioccss of the yeai 118, which 
is most important, as showing the development and application of 
Korn an law in Egypt Two papyrus rolls help to deteimme disputed 
points m chtonology one relates to the length of the joint reign of the 
Emperors Pupienus and Balbmus, ad 237-238, the other fixes the 
exact time of the celebration of Constantine’s Deccnnaha to ad S13, 
while as to the Aialnc MSS, Karabacek has discovered the oldest 
document connected with Islam, in a splendid papyrus, about eighteen 
inches long by mne or ten broad, dated Apnl 2"), -<> 43 ad, or the 22nd 
year of the Hegira The comp my of scholais to whom the woik of 
investigating the Fay fun »MSS has been entrusted have now tried a 
new undertaking In my last Record I told of the “ Corpus Papyroium 
Raincn,” the fiist volume of which was published list autumn They 
have now stalled an additional work in connection witn these docu¬ 
ments, m the shape ot tin. “Mittheilungen aus der bainmlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog llimer,”* edited by Piolessor Karabacek It is a 
periodical with which all colleges and universities must necessarily provide 
themselves as soon as they isceitam its tiue vilue The prospectus 
desenbes as its object the collection in one journal of studies, inquiries, 
and reports denved fiom the investigation of lhe specialists engaged upon 
the MSS In the “Coipus,” in fact, wc shall have transcnpts of the 
documents themselves, m the “Mittheilungen ” we shall have the ideas 
and theories gathered out of the documents by those who have had the 
best opportunities of studying them The fiist nurnbei of this journal 
fully bears out the piomise of the prospectus Karabacek discussps the 
somewli it mythical person ige called Mokaukis, who figures laigely m the 
narrative of the capture of Egypt by the Saracens Kar ibacek identi 
fies him with George, the Christian governor of the Egyptian Babylon, 
who, influenced by theological jealousy, betiayed Egypt to the Saracens, 
and got from them the name Mokaukis, which the Viennese professor 
regards as the Ar ibtc lorm ot the Greek title ot honour, Mayav^w, or 
“the glorious one ” The second aiticle deals with the Egyptian Indiction, 
and is important not only from a chronological hut also from a social point 
of view The first use of the mdiction calculation is usually attributed 
to Constantine the Great Krall shows reason to think it much older, and 
attributes its invention to EgypJ, His article has also mteiestmg notices 
of the rise of the Nile, and ot a perpetual hanging gale of lent, which 
existed in Egypt under the Pharaohs, the Romans, and the Mahome¬ 
tans, the State being in each case the universal landlord Wessely 
then takes up the same subject in his article on the Nile Indiction, 
dealing with it from the point of view of the Greek MSS , where on p, 28 
he points out that the mdiction period of fifteen years was known as 
early as the Emperor Hadrian’s time The remaining abides deal with 

* “ Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrhs Erzlierog Earner," Vienna, 1886 
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what we might call the system of bookkeeping and accounts which pre¬ 
vailed among the Copts, and with the Hebrew MSS found at Fayffm and 
the Jewish htuigical fiagments contained therein Some brief notices of 
the latest finds conclude a journal every word of which is rich in materials 
dei iv ed by honest workers from virgin soil The subscription is tenshilhngs 
a j eai, two numbers will appeal annually, and Karabacek is the editor 
I do not think I*need say more to recommend*it than to note that the 
second number is to contain article 1 ', among others, on the Eayum 
* gospel fiagment by Bickell, on Greek literaiy fragments from Fayum, 
and on the fust mention of Goths and Bulgarians in the papyn by 
Wessely, and on the oldest Arabic cipheis by Ivarabacek 

Among the largei volumes which this winter has seen published, 
a woik of Lipsius on the apocryphil acts and histones of the 
Apostles * takes a foremost place I have noticed m various Recoids 
the publication of different poitions ot this woik Wo have now 
the fiist half ot the second volume, the second, half having been pub¬ 
lished more than two years ago The whole of the piesent volume, 
embiacmg neatly 500 clobdy printed pages is taken up with the acts 
of SS Petei md Paul, and the apoei y phal acts of P ml and Thefila 
It deals witli a subject which has been often discussed ot late years— 
viz, the traditions about bl Peter’s lesidcnce and episcopate it Home 
It enters very iully into the question, gives all the ancient traditions 
about Peter tmd Paul, quotes all the pi&sagts fiom the Fathers, discusses 
the remains ot the Gnostic and Catholic tt iditions, the local legends and 
churches ot the city ot Home I need not s iy it is very exhaustive, but, 
save to experts m ecclesiastic il histoiy, it is scaicely veiy interesting 
Hainack’s “Textcund Unteisuchungen ” continue to l^suc fiom the 
piesS at a veiy rapid rate I noticed the issue ot some volumes m 
my last Record, and now we have a very exhaustive treatise on Leontius 
of Byzantium, a Gieck authoi of the ‘■ixth century, whose writings 
aie most impoitaut foi the histoiy of Christian sects and heresies f 
It is a striking evidence of the different points of view fiom which the 
same writer can be viewed when we notiet that Smith's “ Dictionaiy of 
Chnstnn Biogiapliy,” vol m p 602, gives but four lines to this Leontius 
upon whom Harnack and Loots spend i20 pages, and the work is not 
concluded, for Loots promises another volume, which will deal with 
Leontius ot Neapolis and some other literary personages of the same 
name Loots’ mteiest m Leontius naturally arose out of the 
original shape of II irnack’s volumes, which dealt with Greek apologists, 
and specially with Iren*eus, whose work agunst heiesics natuially 
led to the study of those later writers who dealt with the same 
subject and used his maternls The five hundredth anniversary of 
the foundation of Heidelberg TJmveisity last August gave birth 
to a useful work on Christian Archaeology, dedicated to the theological 
faculty by a German pastor. Dr Adolf jhlasenclever | This wnterjoins 
issue with the great Roman arcleeologist, De Rossi—not, indeed, as to 
his facts, because they aie incontrovertible, but as to De Rossi’s 
interpretation of the facts, which is open to debate In his view, De 
Rossi and his school set out with two chief theses which they maintain 

* “Die Apocryphen Apostelgesehichten und Apostellegendcn ” Von R. A Lipsius 
Zv ut Bel, Erste Halfte Braunschweig 1887 
i f ‘ Leontius von Byzanz ” Von f red Loots Buch I Leipzig 1887 
/ X Dei Yltclmstfcche Grabersohmnck, em Beitrag zur Chriatlichon Arch Adi ogie 
y VnnDr A Hasendever BraunBohweig 1886 
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at all hazards—viz , that the carving, sculpture, &c, of the catacombs 
aiose under clerical guidance, and that these sculptures embody and 
teach a definite system of Church doctrine identical with the present 
Roman Catholic system Hasenclever discusses his subject veiy 
thoroughly so far as Geiman and a few French authorities are con¬ 
cerned, but does not seem to be aware of the existence of any English writei 
dealing with his topic, later than Bmgham It is indeed an extraordinary 
fact that, with all the German facility for acquiring English which our 
neighbours display in commercial matters, they are content to remain 
ignoiant of English liteinry work, with the exception of that new school 
ot students represented by Ilarnack and his friends Even in the 
matter of purely German authorities Hasenclever is scarcely up to 
date, as m dealing with the Jewish catacombs at Rome, which 
were the models on which the Christian ones were formed, and 
from which much Christian ornamentation was bonowed, he takes 
no notice of Di Schurer’s treatise, published m 1879, styled 
“ Gemeindeverfassung dei Juden in Rom, ” not to speak of the learned 
Arcoli’s work (m Italian) on the Jewish Sepulchres of Naples, 
published in 1880 llasenclever’s work will be found, however, very 
useful it is arranged m admirable older, has an exhaustive table 
ot contents, and is, like almost all German works, totally devoid 
of an index—a fault for which reviewer and reader alike ought to 
devise some very severe penalty Two other works must terminate our 
notice of Geiman literature One is a Roman Catholic volume, written 
by a priest named Joseph Kolberg, of the diocese ot Ermland, where a 
brave attempt is made to piove that Tcrtulhan held the modem Roman 
Catholic view of the Church and Church life * Teitullian’s is indeed a 
hard fate, he is claimed by the extremes on both sides, for one party he 
is an Ultramontane, for the otheis a Cluiker or a Plymouth Brother, as 
far at least as the mllusterial office is concerned The other work is 
Herm Schiller's “ History of the Roman Empire, from Diocletian to 
Theodosius the Gieat "f This is one of Perthes’ series of handbooks of 
ancient histoiy, embracing the stories of the Phoenicians, Hebrews, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Giceks They are massive handbooks 
certainly, as this one volume, dealing with one century alone of Roman 
history, contains 488 pp It is well done, it embiaees a period very 
inteicsting to the Christian historian, the last great persecution and the 
triumph of Chnstiamty, upon which Schiller brings to bear the light 
of modem discoveries in archaeology, numismatics, and architecture 
Libianans wishing to furnish their libraries with the best modem 
editions of the third and fourth century vvnteis will find his ex¬ 
haustive statement of his sources veiy instructive, as a full list of 
authorities is set out in the piefaee 

Among English contributions to Ecclesiastical History the Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission takes piecedence The 
Tenlh Report appeals rather late, as it is dated 1885 It deals 
with the MSS in possession of the Marquis of Ormonde, the Eafl of 
Fmgall, the Sees of Dublin and Ossory, and the Corporations of 
Waterford and Galway These manuscupts are Irish, and connected 
with the history, ecclesiastical and secular, of Ireland between the 

* “ Verfassunsr, Cultur u Disciplin der Chnathchen Kirche nach den Schnften 
Tertnllian s ” Von J Kolberg, Doct der Theologie Braunaberg 1886 

f “ Gescbichte dor Ronmchen Kaiserzeit ” Von H Schiller ■> Gotha 1887 
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twelfth and the eighteenth centuries The Oimonde MSS tell 
of the Government of the great Duke of Ormonde, who ruled 
Ireland in the reign of Chailes II , the Fmgall MSS deal with the 
reign of James II and of William III , the puncipal one,“ A Light 
to the Blind,” being a vindication of James II, and of his conduct 
towaids the Church of England , together with an original account of 
the wars of William III aud James II ,*narratives of the battles of the 
Boyne and Anghum, md the sieges of Athlone, Galway, and Limenck 
The pages dealing with the episcopal ai chives of Dublin and 0@sory 
ire veiy inteiesting to the ecclesiastical historian The See of Dublin 
possesses an ancient MS which Mr Gilbut, the editor of the Appendix 
to the Report, thus describes “The oldest of the Dublin records is 
that designated ‘Crede Mihi ’ It is the suiviving portion of a legistei 
book of documents connected with the See of Dublin, and all the 
contents are in Latin On the inside of the parchment wrapper is a 
memorandum by James Usshei, Pinnate of Ireland \o 1624-56, m 
which he assigns the tianscnption of the MS to about a d 1275 
It was annotated about 1530 by John Alan, Archbishop of Dublin, 
who ivas killed by Silken Thomas, Eail of Kildare, m Ins levolt against 
Henry VIII ” In tins Appendix Mi Gilbert has given us a full 
calendar of the “ Crede Mihi, ” but the Government ought to print it m 
the Rolls series, as it contains most valuable information concerning the 
early ecclesiastical and secular lnstoiy of Iielind, fiom the time of 
Henry Ii The very first document in it is a Icttei fiom Pope 
Alexander III, ad 1159-1181, written to Laurence OToole, Aich- 
bishop of Dublin when Henry II captured that city, and who ruled 
that See fiom 1162-1181 Thunei, a Roman antiquanan, published 
all the documents connected with Ireland in the Papal archives, at the 
suggestion of the late Cardinal Cullen He had previously published 
“Vetera Monumenta Slavorum ” and “VeterPMonumenta Polomae”, 
and then, m 1861, he followed these up with “ Veteia Monumenta 
Hibernorum et Scotorum ’* The cailiest document found at Rome 
connected with Ireland dates fiom 1‘216, so that the MSS collated by 
our Commission are some fifty years olucr It is a great pity that the 
Rolls series does not contain more of these great Anglo-Noiman docu¬ 
ments preserved in Dublin There is the “Crede Mihi^with the 
Archbishop, the “ Liber Albus,” the “ Liber Niger,” and the “ Reper- 
tonum Vmde” with the Chaptei of Christ Church Cathedial, and 
Alan's “Liber Niger ”atTnmty College—nil full of information about 
the mediaeval history of England and lieland, but at present practically 
useless, and m some cases inaccessible If they were printed they 
would be most useful, even from a Government point of view, as the 
“Idber Niger ” contains the Acts of Parliament passed m the four* 
teenth and fifteenth centuries The Dublin Parliaments weie then 
often* held in Christ Church, and these Acts exist nowhere else If these 
hooks were printed, they would be at once placed beyond the manifold 
perils of fire, neglect, and robbery—neglect being perhaps the greatest 
—to which they are otherwise exposed The MSS calendared by Mr. 
Gilbert from Galway and Waterford contain very striking and at 
times veiy amusing pictures of the life of communities founded by the 
Anglo-Norman settlers m veiy opposite parts of the kingdom While 
writing on this point, it is fitting to call attention to an ecclesiastical 
history published by a former Lord Chancellor of Ireland and an eminent 
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canonist m dajs when lawyeis were students of the civil and canon as 
well as of English law Dr, John Thomas Ball was well known m the 
House of Commons ten years ago lie was for many years the chief 
lieutenant of the late Mi Disraeli, by whom his solid learning was 
appreciated He then became Lord Chantelloi of Ireland, and now, 
retired Irom the strife and dm of politics, he has returned to the studies 
of earlier days, and as the lesult has produced a History of the Church 
of Ireland * covermg much the same period as Bishop Mant m his 
two laige volumes Dr Ball’s work is much more concise and vigorous 
than the learned prelate’s His is the work of an eminent lawy#fand it 
therefore takes a thoioughly legal view of the late Irish Establishment 
and the foitunes of the English Government in Ireland Perhaps the 
most interesting part of it for veiy many will be found m Dr Bali’s 
survey of the Revision movement, which lollowed upon Disestablish¬ 
ment In note HH, p 830, is contained a very accurate statement 
of all the changes made m the Irish Piayer-book, of which Dr Ball 
was perhaps the most competent expositoi, as he was the trusted 
adviser of the late Primate Beresford, who consistently opposed every 
change and tfeeiefore must often have debated every proposition with 
his vicar-general Dr Ball treats of many questions of general interest, as 
for instance, concerning the succession of bishops at the Reformation both 
m England and Ireland, as well as the history and origin of Convocation 
Dr Ball’s work wants an index, but has a very exhaustive table pf con¬ 
tents prefixed, but what shall we say to a Life of Baxter, t offiearly 500 
solid octavo pages, without either a proper table of contents or an index or 
an authoi lty quHcd fn the notes ? Theie is really no excuse for such 
neglect A writer after i erasing his proofs could compost au exhaustive 
table of contents in two or tlnee evenings, and as for au index to such 
a work, it meicly involves a foitnight’s careful work, which will be 
amply repaid m the thorough revision of spelling, &c, it involves 
But m tins busy age writers have absolutely no claim on the public 
patience or respect who offer them a work like that of Mr Davies, with 
a table of contents such as we find on pp 7 and 8, which any child of 
ten years old might compose As foi the body of the work, it as too 
large and too minute for its subject A picturesque Life of Baxter, 
which would take certain epochs of Ins life, and pamt them 
vigorously, would be very attractive, for he was one of the most 
interesting of the Puritans Effective biogiaphy is, however, a 
very difficult woik Writers become immersed m their subject, 
and they think the public takea the same interest in every pettv 
detail as they do themselves Mr Davies’ work labours under certain 
drawbacks, not the least of which is his omission of all reference to 
his authorities Still, it presents a careful and loving picture of a 
great and good man’s life, and as such has its own value Mr Hore's 
History of the Church m England { is written irom a very different 
standpoint, or rather from the very opposite standpoint, to that of Mr 
Davies. Mr Hore offends against none of our canons He gives 
admirable tables of contents, good indices, and his volumes are very 


* “The Reformed Church of Ireland (1837-1886) ” By Right Hon J T Ball, 
LL D , D C L London Longmans 1886 

“ The Life of Richard Baxter * By John H Davies, B A London Kent a, Co 

$ “ T^PlStetli in England, from. William III to Victoria ” By A. H Hore, M. A 
London FmM Wt" 1886 
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handy for reading Still, they are tendency-volumes, m the language of 
German criticism They are controversial and written in atontroveisul 
spirit, to put the same in plain English, and so long as the mstonan is 
a conti o verbalist he can scarcely be quite fair Mr Hore writes as 
much from the extreme High Chuich as Mi Davies from the Low 
Church standpoint, and while his volumes are interesting and chatty, 
they aie often one-sided and prejudiced 
We have space just to mention a few other works Mr Condei’s 
“Syrian Stone Lore,”* dedicated to Prince Albert Victoi of Wales, is 
a vald&le and interesting contribution to history, by an observer 
who hat lived and woiked where ecclesiastical history was made 
His pages deal with Palestine and Svria during the pre-Christian 
and the post-Christian age alike, his nanative being brought down 
to the times of the Crusadeis Mr Condci’s woik is valuable because 
he gives us the results ot Ins own immediate obseivations Hasenclever, 
in his work on the catacombs, leviewed above by us, would have derived 
much profit from them, but when he wandeis into the held of ecclesias¬ 
tical history puio and simple, Conder makes sad mistakes Thus, on 
p 274 he dates the first General Council of Nice m 327,*While Clinton 
or any other authority would have told him it was held m 325, fixes (on 
p 27b; the contioversy concerning the uncreated light of Mount Tabor to 
the fifth instead of to the fouiteenth century, as Gibbon would have told 
him m his sixty-thud chapter, and asserts (p 29b) that the Christians 
had qo churches till the time of Constantine, though the fiist ediqt 
issued by Diocletian m \ d 303 prescribed the desti action of all 
Christian churches, as lie might have learntd fiom Busebius Apait 
from such errors, which have no necessary connection with the text, Mr 
Condei’s work is to be recommended to students of the Bible and of 
Chuich History —Two veiy thorough woiks have lately been published, 
the one comes from England, the other from Scotland Mi Chase’s 
“ Chrysostom ” f is styled a study m the history of biblical interpreta¬ 
tion, but it is much more, it is a careful and elaborate monograph on the 
great preaeher of Constantinople, based on a conscientious investigation 
of the original It was ongmally a Kaye Puzo Essay at Cambridge, but 
has been worked up by athiee years' study of the subject into a scholarly 
work on Chrysostom as a preachei and expositor of Holy "V\ nt It is 
not, however, a popular work, but one written by a scholar for scholars 
—Dr Mitchell, a late Moderator of the Chuich of Scotland, has pub¬ 
lished another work of the same character on “ Puritan Qatecbisms n \ 
He is Professor of Ecclesiastical History at St Andrews, and has 
devoted years to this somewhat obscure subject The Westminster 
Catechism has had a great influence m shaping the religious and social 
character of England, Scotland, and America, and is worthy tberefoie 
of careful attention on the part ot the secular as well as the ecclesiastical 
historian Dr Mitchell’s work will be found the best guide to the 
original sources But why did both the English and the Scotch divine 
abstain from the labour of making an index ? 

George T Stokes 

* “ Syrian Stone Lore ” By E B Conder, It E London Bentley & Son 1866 

t “ Chrysostom, ” a Study on the History of Biblical Interpretation By IP H Chase 
M A Cambridge 1887 
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npHVr Oxford changes faster than any other place is not a new 
X remark, and it is a true one only within certain limits As 
concerns the outward look of the place, buildings and the like, 
change has almost wholly taken the shape of addition, a great deal 
that is new has been built, but very little that was old has perished 
A new city, one might say, has grown up round the old one There 
is that wonderful city of villas, which seems to spread daily further 
and further along the roads which run northward from old St 
Giles And suburbs of less pretension, endless rows of small but 
decent-looking houses, have sprung up along every other road out of 
the city But all these have sprung up where before there was 
nothing, and the old Oxford still abides in the middle of it all 
In that old Oxford itself much that is new has anstn, but very 
little that is old has passed away Nearly every college has thrown 
out some new building or other, but very few colleges have destroyed 
anything over which one is inclined to Veep The new is often 
fantastic and incongruous, but the old is ftr the most part there still, 
with the advantage of having the new as a foil Balliol stands almost 
I alone m any serious act of destruction The new hall, which lifts itself 
up like a tall bully over the quiet and harmless, if not beautiful, inner 
quadrangle of Trinity, does not add to the fault of its existence the 
further fault of having supplanted anything much bettei But the 
new chapel has come into being only by mutilating one of the most 
perfect pieces of design in the whole University, a chapel, library, 
and turret, modest enough, but the work, it was plain, of some con¬ 
summate master of his art whose name has passed away The yet 
more monstrous barbarism of destroying the o|l buildings of Merton 
forwajMhreatened, and never happened, it is enough to have built 
vo£ li * T T 
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the new At Christ Church we can forgive acme things that might 
he regretted, m satisfaction fit the really great work which has made 
the cathedral church of the diodtSse something better than when, 
forty years back, it was practically only the chapel of a single 
college The new schools are a wondrous sight in the High Street, 
but they supplanted only the Angel Inn, though, to be sure, it might 
be said that the honest commonplace of the Angel Inn did not 
draw the eye so irresistibly to it as the amazing piece of archi¬ 
tectural perversity which has sprung up on its site And there are 
quarters in the University where we can come a good deal nearer to 
actual praise Where Wykeham and Waynflete built ot old, some¬ 
what of their taste and spirit still dwell They built m plain English, 
before men had been dazzled by Ruskincsque or Jacobean vagaries 
And their successors have the sense to turn away from Uuskinesque 
and Jacobsean vagaries, and to build m plain English still 

But it is not of the outward look of Oxford, of its architecture, 
old or new, that 1 wish now chiefly to speak The changes m graver 
matters have been wonderful, and yet, like the architectuial changes, 
they have left the kernel of the old fabric in the midst of modern 
additions Coming back, as I have done, to Oxford, after a non¬ 
residence of thirty-seven years, I find change in almost every detail, 
and yet, after all, I find much that is the same In some points I 
have found the return to Oxfoid more puzzling than if I had gone to 
a place of which I knew nothing before In another place I might 
have had to learn a new language, in Oxford the difficulty is that old 
names haTc got new or modified meanings But when I speak of a 
non-residence of thuty-seven years, I ought perhaps to explain myself 
It is certain that from 1817 to 1881 I lived elsewhere than m 
Oxford, but I had much more to do with Oxford than most non¬ 
residents Three appointments as examiner brought me largely to 
the place, and enabled me to watch the working of one part of the 
system pretty thoroughly for a good many years I seldom missed 
the gatherings of my own* college on Trinity Monday, and at one 
time I not uncommonly p§id visits to friends at Oxford for a good 
many years I watched the course of Oxford legislation very carefully, 
and often came up to vote, now and then to speak The changes 
Which followed the appointment of the first Commission I watched 
perhaps as narrowly as any man, bnt a time came when, instead of 
an important change coming once m a year or two, two or three 
such changes began to come m every term With fortnightly revolu¬ 
tions it was impossible to keep up, my interest m and my knowledge 
of Oxford matters flagged, and—what I now deeply regret—X took 
little heed to the doings of the last Commission, I theipfore came 
back to Oxford hardly prepared for the merciless havoo of these last 
changes I had not Earned how much heavier were the BCQjgfeT 
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the last Commission than the mere whips of the Above ell, I 

had not learned how wonderfully a movement, whose aim was the 
encouragement and even the endowment of research, Was by some 
malicious ingenuity turned about into an iron code by which research 
has been made well nigh penal 

One of the most striking outward changes m Oxford is the 
outward expression of a most important change m the general state 
of things It lias been put epigrammatically, that formerly nobody in 
Oxford was married except the heads, but that now the heads are 
the only people who remain unmarried The great mciease of pro¬ 
fessorships, the permission of marriage to fellows of colleges, and 
the flocking to Oxford of not a few who are not professors or fellows, 
has utterly changed Oxford life from what it was forty years back, or 
much less than forty years back The old college life is all but 

destroyed The unmarried fellow, living in his college rooms and 
making the college his home, is now becoming exceptional Yet 
the old college life was a very good life, it gave the best possible 
opportunities for work, opportunities of which many took advantage, 
and no state of life was so well fitted for forming genuine and 
disinterested friendships And m those days one could really see 
something of ohe’s friends This was “ society ” in a very good 
sense, but “ society,” in the sense m which that word is commonly 
understood, could not be said to exist m Oxford forty years back 
When I was scholar and fellow, we very seldom saw the mside iff a 
house as distinguished from a college In fact there were very few 
houses, save those of the heads and a few married professors and 
tutors, to sec the mside of Oxford society was before all things a 
society of fellows of colleges, of men necessarily unnamed, and a large 
majority of them clergymen It is a great mistake to think that all 
fellowships were clerical, there were a great number of lay fellow¬ 
ships in the University, m some colleges all or most of the 
fellows might be lay But many fellows were non-resident, and 
many causes made non-residence moie common among lay than 
among clerical fellows The lay fellow was more often than not a 
barrister, and, if he practised, he was necessarily non-resident The 
resident fellows then were mainly either clergymen or men intending 
to become clergymen But Oxford society was not clerical society 
m the same way in which a society so largely made up of clergymen 
would be anywhere else The clerical fellow was fellow ftrst and 
clergyman afterwards The average fellow—there were, of course, 
other types on both sides Qf him—was not unclerical in any bad 
sense, but his clerical character was not put forward m the s&me 
way as it commonly is with clergymen elsewhere The college was 
to him a home, but not a permanent home, T in most cases he looked 
forward to exchanging his fellowship for a college living. He was 

#iS 
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often a tutor, in many cases an able and diligent tutor But his 
tutorship was an adjunct to his fellowship it was the business of 
the fellows, or some of them, to do the tutors* work of the college. 
But it certainly did not come into the head of the fellow and tutor of 
those days that he was a member of a tutorial profession 
The changes which followed the first two University Commissions 
went far to break down this state of things The old college life 
did not perish, but it received some severe blows Many more 
fellowships were opened to laymen, the resident lay fellow, acting 
as tutor or not, became a more usual character On the other 
hand, non-residence spread more widely than before, it was in some 
sort looked on as the right thing, the notion that a fellow of a 
college could have any duties as such was put aside as old-fashioned 
The consequence was that many colleges numbered very few residents, 
it was sometimes said that fellows of Oxford colleges were to be found 
everywhere except m Oxford The allowance of marriage too 
began to creep in, but chiefly m the case of fellowships attached to 
professorships Still, as a whole, the changes of those Commissions 
left the old college life m being, though somewhat modified ^The 
number of resident fellows was lessened, but those who werC left 
lived much after the old sort But meanwhile the academical 
population outside the colleges was growing, and the changes of the 
last Commission, allowing marriage to a much greater extent, have 
gohe far to root up the old ideal Large traces of it arc left still, 
but it exists as a survival it is kept up by a kind of effort, because 
it has left a kindly memory behind it The life of the thing is gone 
In my day it was a regular saying, made with more than one 
purpose, but anyhow perfectly true, that there was no “ladies' 
society ” m Oxford Now nobody can say that there is any lack of 
it I remember in my youth some men complained of the old lack 
But the object of an University is study, and it may he doubted 
whether the new social state is so conducive to studv as the old The 
new state has led moreover to a foolish imitation of London 
ways, London hours, and much that was utterly unknown m the 
simpler days of old Above all, it has surely had something 
to do with that direct glorification of idleness, the amazing im¬ 
portance attached to meic amusements, which strikes one who 
comes back to Oxford in -the new state of things as the 
most wonderful change of all Many men m my day were idle* 
enough ; but they were not idle by authority Now all kinds* of 
amusement seem to be recognized as part of the business of the 
place A boat race, a cricket-match, a foot-ball match, seems to lie 
treated by quite grave persons as a serious business Everything of 
the kind is solemnly chronicled and discussed m more than one 
academical periodical, alongside of class-lists and lectures and 
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debates in Congregation Formerly men did not appear in the streets 
unless decently apparelled, now the official dress of this or that 
sport seems to he accepted as a fitting substitute for the discarded cap 
and gown There was formerly some regard to the proprieties of 
things and places, now a ball m a college hall is a common thing, 
and we have seen a new University building solemnly opened by 
dancing Then, beyond all, there is the portentous rage for play¬ 
acting For the better encouragement of idleness, a playhouse 
is opened in the University, and a grand house-warming takes 
place in the presence of the chief resident officer of the University A 
fashionable player is invited to lecture, and the young men who 
have been spending then time in amateur attempts to practise his art > 
arc presented to him, as promising young scholars might be presented 
to some renowned master of learning* Then*there is the yearly 
madness of Commemoration, increasing each yeai m intensity and in 
extent of time, till it seems to be acknowledged that Trinity ttrm is 
to be an admitted term of idleness There may be some good reason 
for all these things, they may be improvements or developeraents 
whi^the men of a past generation cannot judge of, at any rate, to 
the men of a past generation they seem passing strange 

With regard to amusements, athletics and the like, the line 
seems easily drawn Everybody, in an University or anywhere else, 
needs bodily cxucise, he needs it, especially if young, if only to keep 
himself m such a case as to be capable of intellectual work And 
every man must judge for himself what kind of bodily exercise best 
suits his own constitution In itself there is no more objection to 
rowing on the river or playing at cricket than there is to a simple 
walk or ride, but there is a danger about them which there is not 
about the simple walk or ride The walk or ride is mere exercise, 
it cannot become a matter of business or a matter of excitement, it 
is not looked forward to beforehand or dwelled upon afterwards 
The walk or the ride too may be made directly helpful to many 
forms of mental improvement But the other forms of exercise are 
looked forward to beforehand and dwelled upon afterwards And 
when a form of exercise or amusement becomes m this way a 
business, when it becomes a matter of serious thought, when 
success in it is looked on as at least as important as any of the „ 
honours of the University, it has surely got out of its right place 
Such a position given to any form of mere amusement is at least 
dangerous It might be too much to say that it is formally inconsistent 
with real study, with real serious work of any kind, for there 
certainly are men of strong wills and strong bodies who contrive 

* Mr Irving’s lecture was reported in many newspapers and was made the subject of 
many leading articles About the same time Mr Goldwin Sftuth gave a lecture m hw beat 
manner— we know what that is— On the Political HiBtory of Canada Not ft news 
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to combine the two But for ordinary men the combination is at 
least dangerous, if study and amusement clash, study Is likely to go » 
to the trail And again, the balls and the play-acting, witfr'all the 
various forms of excitement which they lead to, are far more danger¬ 
ous than sports which are at least forms of healthy outdoor 
exercise But there is no need to sit m abstract judgement on any 
of these forms of amusement, it is enough that they are not wanted 
in an University The academic year is less than six months long, 
and those six months are not continuous To do without balls and 
plays for three periods of eight weeks each is surely no very great 
sacrifice, when more than half the year is left for every one to take 
his fill of them wherever else he pleases 

But the permission of marriage to fellows works m another way 
which more directly concerns the life of the colleges It blocks up 
the succession to fellowships It does so, both m the cases where 
fellowships are attached to professorships and in those where marriage 
is allowed m any other shape I speak as myself a married fellow, 
but I cannot help myself I cannot afford the expense of six months* 
residence at Oxford without an increase of income, so I murfitakc 
the income of my professorship m whatever shape it comes Now I 
had no kind of objection to a ceitaw suppression of fellowships for 
the endowment of professors, or for any other needful University pur¬ 
pose The number of non-resident fellows showed that there were many 
more fellowships m Oxford than were ever likely to be filled by the 
class of men who ought to be holders of fellowships, and there was 
no possible harm m getting nd of the overplus But they should 
have been simply suppressed, they should not have been annexed 
to professorships I find my own position as a fellow of Onel an 
anomalous one I have indeed been welcomed by the fellows of 
that college as one who was not their own choice could hardly have 
expected to he welcomed I have become a member of a body to 
which it is a gam and a pleasure to belong Still 1 am out of place 
I cannot enter into the general affairs of the college, I cannot get 
the same knowledge of them, or feel the same mterestmthein, as I might 
even if 1 had been restored to a fellowship at Trinity "With a fellow 
elected in the usual way, but the tenure of whose fellowship allows 
his marriage, this must be different. But he blocks the succession 
just as much as I do The lay married fellow, the lay manned 
head, is likely to stay for ever There is nothing to call him away, 
as Church preferment called away the clerical fellows in times'past, 
and as marriage called away fellows both clerical and lay. The 
succession therefore is blocked A young man who has done Well m 
the University has not the same chance ot a fellowship as he had m 
times past. And this, I am sure, is bad A man who has passed 
through a good undergraduate career, and who designs to make study 
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his chief object, should, have a fair chance open to him of succeeding 
to a fellowship. Now his chances are small* The prevalence of 
marriage makes the number of vacanj; fellowships small, and those that 
are left are clogged by restrictions hardly designed for the promo¬ 
tion of learning I could point to men, older an£ younger, men 
of exactly the class for whom fellowships were founded, real 
students, real scholars, who hold no fellowships, and are never likely 
to hold any 

In fact the marriage of fellows has worked together with many 
other causes wholly to destroy the old conception of a college A 
college is before all things a foundation It is a house built and 
endowed for the dwelling and maintenance of students The students 
so mamtaintd and dwelling together form a society, a brotherhood, 
of men living a common life and having many things in common 
The college may rightly enough serve other purposes also, but this 
is the first purpose, aud with this no other purpose should be allowed 
to interfere The ideal of the college is a beautiful one, perhaps too 
beautiful to be ever quite perfectly carried out I am very far from 
saying that it was perfectly carried out forty years back, or that it was 
ever perfectly carried out at all, but it certainly was much nearer to 
being earned out forty years back than it is now There were 
several colleges where the members of the foundation did really feel 
as members of a foundation The scholars of Trinity certainly did 
so Nor was the original purpose of the founders of scholarships, 
to give a maintenance to students who could not maintain themselves, 
wholly forgotten 1 do not say that the scholais of Trinity forty 
years back were exactly the ff pauperes et mdigentes" that we 
perhaps ought to ha\e been But I do not think that we were any 
of us sons of men of large fortunes, we lived in a quiet way, and 
most of us were glad of our scholarships—I certainly was glad of 
mine—as helps to living as we did live Of cour&e the scholarships 
were “ prizes," m the sense that there was keen competition for 
them, but they were not mere prizes, we felt that we had not 
merely got something to show that we were clever fellows, hut some¬ 
thing which made us members of a hoiy, dwellers in a l\puse which 
was our own The colleges again, with a general likeness m their 
constitution, had each one some peculiarities of its own These were 
interesting as studies of foundations, and I believe they had a real 
practical use Take for instance my own two colleges Trinity had 
both fellows and scholars, both equally members of the foundation, 
that is, the society consisted of an elder and a younger class The 
elder of course formed the ruling body, hut the younger were as 
much at home as the elder, and they had a strong preference for 
election to the elder class. At Oriel there was no distinct dak of 
scholars apart from fellows scholar rather than fellow is the correct 
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title of the members of the one-bodied foundation There was therefore 
no younger class fiom whom fellows were to be chosen by preference 
The fellows of Oriel might come from any quarter Now I hold 
that distinctions of this kind were good to preserve. Bach mode of 
election had something to be said for it, and something against it. 
Oriel had a wider choice of fellows , but there could not be the feel¬ 
ing of having been academically born and bred m the house, of 
being ofioalirvoi Kui o/xoyuXaKTH;, which there was at Trinity It 
would surely have been better to keep on both systems side by side 
And so with other peculiarities of particular colleges, some fellow¬ 
ships were perfectly open, some were confined to paiticular schools 
or counties, some fellowships were clerical, some were lay, some 
admitted younger men than the average, some admitted older, most 
fellowships were for life , those at Wadham were terminable Of these 
peculiarities, if some were mischievous, many were harmless, many 
were useful, many met particular cases And I never could join 
without some qualification m the cry against fellowships and scholar¬ 
ships wheie the electors were under some restriction as to schools or 
counties Why should not a founder, in making a benefaction for 
the maintenance of students, specially provide for some class in which 
he took a special interest 9 1 am far from defending all the details 
of the old system as it stood Many restrictions, many rules of 
other kinds, worked i ery badly, a thorough reform was needed 
But I hold that that reform should have gone on the principle of 
boldly changing anything that actually worked badly and showed no 
likelihood of being made to woik well, but of changing nothing for 
the mere love of change Reform should not have taken the shape 
of a reconstruction of the colleges after a single model, and that a 
model in which the leal object of the foundation of colleges is quite 
put out of sight 

A college in the University, in its original conception, is not 
primarily a place of education, the University itself is The 
University is not wholly a place of education, education is only one 
of its objects, and hardly the highest, but a place of education, 
directly and primarily, it is apd ought to be In it the education 
of the young and the learning of the mature should both find a 
place The young who seek for knowledge, and the elder who, 
having already much knowledge, still seek for more, ought, besidea 
the help which the place gives in other ways, to find personal guides 
able to help them m tfceir several objects The primary object qf a 
college is not the teaching of anybody, it is the maintenance m am 
incorporated society of some of those who come to profit by the 
teaching and other advantages of the University When the foun¬ 
dation takes m a younger class, scholars as well as fellows, the elder 
brethjen are the obvious teachers of the younger And I* am is* 1 
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from saying that a coltege should not take m other members besides 
those on the foundation In some colleges at least so to do was con¬ 
templated from the beginning By the original statutes of Trinity, 
besides the president, twelve fellows, and twebe scholars, there 
might be twenty commoners And when the colleges had largely 
swallowed up the old halls, and when a later statute obliged every 
member of the University to become a member of some college or 
ball, it became absolutely necessary that the colleges should very 
largely take m other members than those on the foundation But 
it strikes the man of forty yeais back as strange that the relaxation 
of this necessity, the allowance of various forms ot membership of the 
University without membership of a college—unattached students, 
private halls, specially the large and populous hill called Keble 
College—now followed by Mansfield—should have been followed by 
the astonishing rage, not for enlaiging the foundations of colleges, 
but for enlarging the buildings of the colleges, so as to take m yet 
more members not on the foundation The foundation, in short, as 
a foundation, gets forgotten, the old eorpoiate feeling dies out, the 
scholarships become mere prices, to show how clever the lads are 
And the great law of all modem educational reform comes m endow-^ 
ments meant for the poor are turned to the use of the rich Then, 
by a kind of remorse, by a slight Ayenbite of Inwt/t, to make up 
somewhat for this pervqpion of the endowments of the scholarships, 
exhibitions, not scholarships, arc set up for the benefit of those to 
whom the scholarships ought to go The scholarships are now used 
as baits to tempt men to this college or that New scholarships— 
that is, exhibitions under the name of scholarships, for they carry 
with them no membership of a corporation—aie founded with that 
avowed end College A cannot compete with College B unless it 
4las more scholarships, unless it changes the time of election to 
scholarships, or what not It is really the feeling of the shop over 
the way Each college wants to be as big as it can, it becomes m 
short a great school, wishing to attract boarders The fellowship is 
no longer the maintenance of a student, a student who in many 
cases may well be also the teachei of his own younger brother, it 
becomes part-payment of a teacher of any who come to the school 
One hears the teaching fellows of a college spoken of as members of a 
"profession," as if they were schoolmasters or ushers A student-fellow 
who uses the bounty of his founder for the purposes for which his 
founder meant it is now an exception, perhaps the ideal student- 
fellow was always an exception, but now he is becoming nearly an 
im possibility The various km$s of fellows, m the statutes put forth 
by the last Commission, are so many and so complicated that they 
almost need a special professor of sociology to explain them But 
it would seem that for the kind of fellow whom founders wished %?. 
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the man who is before all things a student in. some branch of learn* 
mg, there will soon be no place at all 

If the competition between colleges seems strange to the man of 
the past generation, the combination between colleges seems stranger 
still Such and such colleges have lectures in common, and, what 
seems stranger still, they elect scholars by a common examination 
Now if the object of a college is simply to prepare undergraduates 
for an examination, if scholarships are simply prizes lor those who 
can pass the best examination, I can believe that these are means 
well adapted to those ends But they go far to destroy the old idear 
of the college as a foundation, a house, a family Indeed the whole 
system on which the last Commission went with regard to the 
colleges, the way of looking at education as their first object, of 
looking at the college as a kind of school, at the fellow as a kind 
of usher, a being for whom there is no place or excuse unless he does 
"college work”—a work of which the improvement of himself 
seems to be no part—all this naturally tends to a verj much greater 
change even than any that the Commissioners have made If the 
colleges ai e to cease to be houses, families, brotherhoods, if they are 
to be merely so many schools, the question at once suggests itself, 
Is there any need for these independent schools? Would it 
not be better to have only one great school, namely, the University 
itself? With the Commissioners' notions,#he colleges are m the 
way, it is quite certain that no one setting out with their notions 
would ever have set them up it is simply old associations which have 
hindered them from being swept away On the principles of the 
Commissioners, the buildings of the colleges may be useful as boarding¬ 
houses, but there is no reason for the existence of the colleges 
themselves as separate corporations, with separate constitutions, 
separate endowments, separate governing bodies The EnglislT 
University with colleges is one thing, the German or Scottish 
University without colleges is another thing, each doubtless has 
some advantages and some disadvantages each country, I feel sure, 
will do best by sticking to its own system and working it as well as 
possible, rather than by imitating the system of the other But the 
Commissioners have given us something which is neither the one nor 
the other The extreme development of the two severally is where 
all teaching is done by college tutors, and where all teaching is done 
by University professors But in the present system neither the 
college tutor prevails nor the University professor, but the combined 
lecturer He has shoved the college tutor aside, and he tramples 
the University professor under foot 

Now let no one tlunk that I m the least wish to see this system 
earned out further, that I wish the colleges to beeome mere 

bo&din g-houses Mu yhoiTO I have that affection for the bid college 

v 
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system that I would cleave to every scrap and survival of the 
separate being of those noble foundations, that grand senes, from 
Merton m the thirteenth century to Wadham m the seventeenth, 
the like of which no other land has to show But I do say that 
the last Commissioners, and any who approve—there must be some 
who approve—of the doings of the last Commissioners, would have 
been only consistent in sweeping away the colleges as independent 
bodies If each body of fellows is to be a mere company of 
ushers, there is really no need fojr the elaborate system of separate 
constitutions and separate endowments Now I wish the colleges to 
b^If possible, as they used to be, something better than companies of 
ushers with their pupils I can conceive higher objects than 
" college work,” as “college work” seems now to be understood 
The combined lecturer is beyond me, but when we come to the 
old question between the college tutor and the University professor, 

I firmly believe that between the college tutor, as the college tutor 
was of old, and the University professor there need be no rivalry or 
opposition whatever The fault m my day was, not that the college 
tutors stood m the way of the professors, but that the professors 
did hardly anything at all Not hut that many of them were per¬ 
fectly ready to do something, if they had had the chance, but 
nobody went to them, or was encouraged to go to them But the 
Wider and more general teaching of the professor was just what 
was wanted to supplement the narrower teaching of the college 
tutor And be it remembered that the college tutor is not a mere 
teacher, he is, or ought to be, a guide as well His office is a 
domestic one, he stands m a personal relation to his pupils, m * 
which the professor does not stand I can conceive that, with, a 
well-organized professoriate, a man who was no very brilliant 
scholar might stdl make a very useful tutor, if he did his personal 
work well, and supply^ any deficiencies m his own teaching by 
sending his pupils to tin, ^ '•oper professors Now I do not forget 
that both college tutors and University professors are comparatively 
modern By the old theory of the University there is an inherent 
right and duty of teaching m every doctor and master, “ professor " 
is in truth merely another equivalent for those two synonymous 
tmmnpiB > the “formal style of the doctor in divinity is still <f Sacra 
Theologise ProfessorOne may stop to remark that, if the right 
and duty of teaching belongs to every doctor and master, some care 
should be taken to make every doctor and master capable of 
teaching But the immediate point is that, as the colleges grew and 
their relation to the University was settled, the growth of two 
distinct classes of teachers, one in the University at large, the other 
in particular colleges, seems a very natural and healthy^ hit of 
evolution. And m my day the old theory did survive m a ofrtain 
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way, the old private coach was no unfair representative of the 
independent doctor or master teaching simply as a doctor or master. 
But under the present system an anomalous class of teachers has 
arisen who are neither University professors, nor college tutors, nor 
masters teaching simply as such The combined lecturer comes 
under none of those heads, and it is the combined lecturer who 
now reigns, he goes far to crowd out all the others Yet his 
position is an anomalous one, for which no place could have been 
found m the relation of colleges and University as they stood a fevf 
years back He is not an independent mastci teaching as such, 
for somebody appoints him Nor is he a domestic officii 
of one college, with duties confined to the walls of that college 
Nor is he a public University officer, like the piofessor or reader 
He lectures to members of several colleges, sometimes, I liclicve, to 
membeis of any college Such a position is utterly different from 
that of a college tutoi, standing m a peisonal relation to the men 
of that college Suiely a man holding such a position, lecturing 
to members of the University at large, should be an University 
officer, under University rule and control lit sen mg the right of 

every master to teach if anybody ■will tome to be taught, surely all 
teaching beyond the nails of a single college should be University 
teaching, the teaching of authorized professors and leaders It is a 
professor who speaks, and I am doubtless inclined, like all other 
men, to magnify my own office, but surely the professor of any 
branch of knowledge, who either is a master of that branch of 
knowledge or else is unfit to be professor of it, should he the 
acknowledged head of his own branch There are subjects studied 
by so few that the professor himself can do all that is needed in them 
There are others which have many students, and which therefore 
require many teachers But suiely the professor should be the 
head of those teachers They should act in some kind of relation to 
him He might well take some branches of the subject himself, 
and allot others to the readers and lecturers, all working together in 
fellowship One might even expect that the younger teachers ot a 
subject would he foremost to attend the lectures—presumably of ja 
higher and more general kind than their own—of one whom they 
may fairly look on as their chief The actual state of things is far 
different There never was a more singular case of a movement 
being turned about to a result the exact opposite of that for which 
it was fhtbndcd, than the fact that the last Commission arose out of 
a movement for the advancement of research We heard a great 
deal about the “ endowment of research,” sometimes the “ subsidy 
of research,” whatever that meant The Commissioners, everybody 
thought, were to do something for men of learning as such Whether 
the endowment of research was a very practical idea maybe doubted j 
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at all events the Commissioifers did not look on it as such Nearly 
everything that they have done has looked the other way. Gertain 
fellowships at All Souls’ must be excepted, the holders of which are 
not allowed to be idle and are not required to cram boys, but hold 
their fellowships by the tgfeurc of doing real work m some branch cf 
knowledge or other With regard to most other fellowships, the 
classes of them are endless, but in none does the original object 
of a fellowship, the maintenance of a student, seem to have been 
thought of at all The professors aie put under every possible kind of 
fetter A numbei of Jfcctuies fixed by statute of course means that no 
mote than that number will ever be given A man who is fit to be pro¬ 
fess’ must know better than any set of Commissioners could know 
beforehand the number of lectures, more or fewer, which his subject 
needs at any particular time And the odd thing is that, while the 
number is rigidly fixed, the nature and subject is left to the pro¬ 
fessor's choice I may lecture publicly or privately, I may practically 
lecture on anything I please, for I am bound simply to lecture on 
" some part of modern history,” and the Commissioners do not, any 
more than anybody else, attempt to define what " modern ” history is 
As to evei 'thing else I am perfect!) free , but I must give forty-two 
lectures in a jear, and m two terms out of three I must lecture 
twice a week for seven weeks The amount is very far from 
excessive, left to myself, I should very likely do more It is the 
being oidercd, the being distrusted, the being treated like an usher, 
and not like a man who is or ought to be at the head of his subject, 
which Is the grievance There is, to he sure, the “ lecture list,” a 
paper m which the lectures of ill professors and other teachers aie 
announced so long beforehand that the* announcements have com¬ 
monly to be altered before the time comes foi carrying them out 
A vast deal of time is wasted on making this list, which always 
reminds one of “ the number and hardness of the rules called the pie ” 
To arrange the times and places of lectures seems to be a far harder 
task than to give the lectures when the time comes The list, when 
made, contains the lectures of the Umvcisity professors and readers, 
jumbled up with the lectures of tutors and lecturers in particular 
tcbBfeges or groups of colleges The union is odd, for one would 
have thought that the work of a professor was, or ought to be, some¬ 
thing that wolild "interest the Umversitynn general, and even some 
beyond the University, while the lectures of college tutors and 
lecturers surely matter to no one but the undergraduates of the colleges 
concerned And if these two arc mixed together, suiely the indepen¬ 
dent master, who does now and then show himself, ought to be ad¬ 
mitted also But for lam there is no place To get on the list the 
man who is not professor or reader has to be certified by the head 
of some college or hall 
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The list which has so much time and thought’spent upon it, and 
which seems to be always making; is made by a Board consisting ot 
professors and readers sitting ex officio , and of other elected members. 
How those members arc elected, and by whom, is sometimes a little 
mysterious What is certain is that the Most eminent of the elected 
members have a singular way of disappearing from the Board It 
is said, but it is hardly credible, that an eminent scholar has been 
known to disappear because a single elector met by himself, and 
elected himself instead of the eminent scholar Anyhow, however 
the Board is formed, the professor, no less thanfche combined lecturer, 
is bound to submit his scheme of lectures to it In an ushaftPfca 
■may be very well, but hardly in a man who is, or ought to be, 
head of his subject But hark what follows the professor must submit 
his lectures to the Board, the Board may give him advice, if they 
please, but it is expressly ordered that he need not take their advice 
If they disapproie of his scheme, they may report him to the Vice- 
Chancellor What the Vice-Chancellor is to do to him if he is 
reported, the ordinance fails to decree 

These absurd enactments are of course never put in force, for 
the simple reason that the members of the Board have too much 
sense to put them in force Against the Modern History Board I 
have nothing to say, they haie treated me well m every way They 
chose me their chairman when they might have chosen somebody 
else, they chose me personally to several places, notably to a share 
m the appointment of Examiners, to which they might have chosen 
somebody else, they have given me no trouble about my lectures, 
such as the ordinance authorized them to give, the only suggestion 
which they have made to nffe has been one which I gladly accepted. 
The only fault is the waste of time, which is not their fault, but the 
fault of the Commissioners I only hope that a body to which I 
have every reason to be grateful will not be angry with me when I 
say that I have not yet found out the use of the Board nor the use 
of the lecture list, nor when I say that I think that, if there }s to be 
a Board of Modern History, the Begins Professor ought to be its 
ex-officio chairman, and to have a voice ex officio in appointing 
Examiners m Modern History The dilemma is plain eithef th# 
professor is the fittest man for these functions, or he is unfit to 
be pr&fessor at all * * 4 

* I had once hoped to have a chance of saying a little more on these points Kotlong 
ago the House of Commons was seized with a longing to know something about the 
doings of professors A number of questions were sent out, to most <3 which the 
answers were to be found la the Commissioners’ hook of Ordinances. Thinking the 
House wanted to know something more than that, I wrote at some length—as if I 
had been answering a Commission—on several of the points suggested, and I sent, as we 
were bid, my paper to the then Vice Chancellor Wnat became of the paper I do not 
know, and who wrote the answers which appeared m my name 1 do nothnow, I only 
know that I never saw my paper again, and that I did not write the published answers 
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It is hardly possible that the last Commissioners, m framing their 
ordinances, deliberately intended to throw hindrances in the way of 
research, or to degrade the professors as the representatives of 
research They most likely did not think about the matter* The 
Commissioners, or whoever guided the Commissioners, had some¬ 
how got hold of the notion of the University as a mere school, 

a mere place of education, not a place of both education and re¬ 

search , and they made their statutes accordingly, not for masters of 
the different branches of knowledge, but for ushers teaching boy* 
Of the colleges as foundations they seem not to have thought at all, 
but they were not quite prcpaied to carry out their own leading idea 
by turning them mt6 mere boarding-houses, so they left them as 
other schools provided with other ushers People used to mqgk at 
the minute and rigid statutes by which some of the old founders—not 
the oldest of them—bound the mcmbeis of their foundations, here we 
have statutes just as minute and rigid to bind men who, if they are 

at all worthy of their places, must know far better what to do than 

any Commissioners can tell them We arc now in the Jubilee Year, 
a Jubilee Year ought to be a year of deliverance, a year of setting 
free the captive No better form of deliveram e could be thought 
of than a short Act of Parliament annulling the acts of the last 
Commissioners, and setting the University, its professors, and its 
colleges, free 

In another article I hope to deal with some other branches of the 
subject, which do not so much concern the action of any Commission, 
but rather the action of the University itself, chiefly with regard to 
subjects of study and examination, during the last forty years. 


Edward A Freeman 
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O NE of the brightest visions created by the imagination of poets 
and prophets is that of a golden age, past or future, an age 
when there has been, or shall be, no war and no cruelty, an age of 
wisdom, reason, and gentleness among all mankind But if we 
search the depths of written and traditional history, or those older 
and truer histories, the records of the rocks, there is abundant 
evidence that no such golden age has existed for man or beast, and 
if we read the signs of the times without prejudice, it is impossible to 
doubt, not only that a future golden age is utterly beyond our ken, 
but even that at this moment the civilized world is passing through* 
one of the retrograde movements which occur from time to time, and 
are the backwash of the much-vaunted “ wave of civilization" It 
may be admitted that, on the whole, there is progress, but it would 
be a fatal error to take the desires and interests of a commonwealth 


like our own, chiefly cammeioial and with more territory than it 
knows how to manage, for the general feeling of civilized mankind 
And if civilized nations are not yet weaned from the contempla¬ 
tion of war as a necessity and a glory, if such people as the 
brilliant French, and educated, deep-thinking Germans, are at th jw 
moment sharpening and brandishing their swords against each other, 
how are we to expect that semi-civilized States like Russia, or the 
barbarous tribes which still occupy so large a portion of this fair 
world, are to leap at one bound up all the steps of progress m the 
" enthusiasm of humanity ”—steps over which the leaders of civiliza¬ 
tion have so painfully toiled during the lapse of centuries, and down 


which some of them are now apparently descending ? 


Yet, m the midst of the anxieties caused by our panio4?re6ding 


unreadiness for war, there are still some individuate so curiously 
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insular in habit of thought as to spend their valuable time and 
energies in attempting to propagate the idea that we have no need of 
an army, and others who ask plaintively to be told for what purpose 
England requires a military force, seeing that she is surrounded by 
sea, and therefore, they presume, safe from invasion At least, these 
seekers after truth show us a shining example of one great principle 
of the military art—namely, that the best way to defend one's own 
ground is to carry the war into that of the enemy Then question 
is not unlike the poseis set to their elders by children who, during 
some homily on conduct, will ask “ Why is anybody bom 
naughty ? ” or as if a student, during the demonstration of a difficult 
problem m astronomy, should refuse to proceed further until his 
tutor had made dear to him what is the nature and cause of the force 
of gravity, for, to such original depths must the bucket be sent 
down by him who attempts to bring to the suiface the truth about 
armies and their necessity How far shall the argument go tack? 
and how much may be taken for granted? Obviously the task 
becomes too much for mortal strength if we may not take for granted 
original sin, or the struggle for existence, or whatever may be the 
favourite explanation of the fact, that from all time men, like other 
animals, have fought for love, for hunger—including earth-hunger in 
man's case—and generally to get by means of force whatever their 
hearts were set upon, even if it were the conversion of then brother 
from the error of his religious or political ways It would be tedious 
to give the proofs of this fact with which all history teems, and the 
answer would probably be “ We don't need any information about 
the exterminating wars of savages, or the raids of lobber barons, or 
devastations of leligious persecutors, or the scientific campaigns of 
ambitious princes, the question is. Why, in this era of civilization, in¬ 
tellectual, and commercial progress, and general mildness of manners, 
it should be necessary to have standing armies, especially in this 
commercial country of ours ? " 

Now, on this point turn a great many curious fallacies and mis¬ 
apprehensions of facts Without denvmg that we are all gradually be¬ 
coming gentler and moie civilized, it must be confessed that the stage 
to which we have reached is still inconveniently crowded with police, 
judges, lawyers, convicts, and even here and there an executioner with 
his gibbet And there would probably have to be many more, if it 
were not known that behind all stands the army, ready in the last 
resort to support law and order The quiet scholar who labours at 
his desk for the advancement of learning, the comfortable tradesman 
who piles up his guineas m full assurance that his family and fortune 
will be protected, and, generally, the whole decent peace-loving folk 
owe to the existence of an army their freedom from daily peril, and, 
m this country at least, their immunity from forcible calls to pay 
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with their persons the blood-tax which they grudge to give 
from their purses If a proposal were made to abolish tho 
police of this civilized city of London, what a fine outcry there 
would be at the madness of letting the dangerous classes have 
their way Why, then, should they suppose that there are 
no international dangerous classes ready to take advantage of 
the absence of those international police called armies ? National 
secunty, wealth, and freedom to move forward in the path which 
suits any nation rest entirely on the power possessed by that nation 
to defend itself against the aggression of the dangerous classes of 
the world The day has not arrived, if it ever will, when there arc 
no poor and wailihc nations ready to say “ I will come with my 
iron and take all that gold ”—gold of wealth, gold of freedom, 
civilization, and progress And if we question ourselves honestly as 
a people, we cannot but admit that sickness of trade, with its threat 
of poverty, invariably produces outcries for opening up new markets 
even at the point of the sword Of all causes for the decline of the 
military spirit the most powerful has probably been free trade , yet 
the instinctive desire for freeing our trade was the main cause of our 
wars m the eighteenth centurv, and what else but the determination 
to make and keep trade free has led us lately into Bur mail ? We 
go with our iron, and force the presence of our traders on un¬ 
willing but weak nations, jet believe that we may be weak and safe 
In time past, before the invention of gunpowder, nothing was 
easier than to form an army for offence or defence Nearly everv 
man possessed a weapon, and knew liow to use it There were no 
standing armies nor any need for them, siucc the time of Roman 
discipline, but princes raised levies without difficulty, and the 
whole gentle-born population consisted either of military leaders or 
of clergy, both avocations bung sometimes exercised by the same 
individual But with gunpowder came increased expense, both in 
the explosive itself and the weapons introduced for its service The 
classes from which the private soldiers were drawn could not afford 
to buy and keep such costly firearms, and, moreover, an amount of 
discipline and practice not required before became necessary Hence 
trained armies began to take the place of the rude militia which 
formerly sufficed, for war purposes The troops had to be paid, and 
thus gradually arose the system of armies separated from the rest of 
the population The new organization for war had its good and bad 
side It was good that the bulk of the people should be free to 
pursue the arts of peace, but armies became mercenary and addicted 
to plunder and high-handed measures of various kinds A separa¬ 
tion in habits and interests occurred between them and the people, 
and a feeling of antagonism was developed, which is at the root of 
most of the prejudices cherished to this day by the British people 
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against the soldiers by whom they are guarded In other countries 
the re-mtroduction of compulsory general service has once more 
identified the army with the people, and, while weighing to a con¬ 
siderable extent on the productive powers of nations, has yet served 
in some instances the cause of education, and helped to weld 
together the different provinces of the same country Respect for 
order and authority has been created and fostered, and soldiers going 
back to their homes, after a comparatively short period in the ranks, 
have carried with them the germs of virtues which they and their 
families might never have known but for the education received by 
them during their term of service in the ranks flow far general 
service has influenced nations for good is difficult to determine, but 
the troops of Germany, which first introduced the practice, behaved in 
1866 and 1870-1 with amoderation and good fcclingfor the vanquished, 
which, if it still left something to desire, was a remarkable improve¬ 
ment on the excesses of the Thirty Years’ War, the Seven Years* War, 
and even the campaigns of 1814 and 1815 Englishmen, for good or 
evil, piefer to keep up a separate aimy fairly well paid, though the 
Volunteer movement is a proof that the idea of citizens* contributions 
to the defence of the country by personal service has fixed some roots 
m British soil 

The objectors to the existence of armies base their mam argu¬ 
ment on the supposition that soldiers arc the embodiment of the 
principle of force, and imagine that, if they were got rid off, a reign 
of peace would ensue Their syllogism is war is an evil, war is 
waged by soldiers, therefore, if soldiers were abolished, an evil 
thing would go with them But they have first to prove that 
soldiers alone can make war On the contrary, the most terrible 
and destructive invasions have been those not conducted by regular 
armies The hordes of Zcnghis Khan, the barbarians who overran 
the decaying Roman Empire, grown luxurious and unwarlike, the 
tribes of Central Asia which so long made any civilization impossible, 
weie not regular armies , and l# it be said that we should let such 
people as the Kaffirs, the Zulus, the Sikhs, the Mahrattas, or the 
Burmese go their own way in peace, the answei is that it is not 
generals, but merchants, who first interfere with them, and the 
aggressive spirit which the peace party has to put down is not that 
of soldiers, but of bagmen It is somewhat inconsistent to talk of 
peaceful triumphs of commerce, seeing that every step made by 
commerce is invariably either preceded or followed by the use of 
arms The freedom of the ocean was gained by fighting, and the 
commerce of the British Empue places its throne upon English 
bayonets Armies are not the cause of war, but the regulation of it, 
a^d reduction to its mildest terms 

A favourite theory of those who attack the existence of armies is, 
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that the soldiers who compose them are by their enlistment removed 
from the ranks of producers of wealth, and become drones, living 
on the labour of the people There is just enough truth in this to 
make it a formidable argument in appearance, but it has very little 
point when applied to such a small force as the army of England, 
recruited by voluntary enlistment In the first place, it is untrue 
that the bulk of icermts would be producers if not enlisted Every 
officer whose duty brings him into contact with recruits knows that 
one of the chief incentives to enlistment is the want of work, and 
another is the roving spirit which prevents a youth from settling 
down till he has seen something of the world—that spirit which has 
moulded the character of the nation and created the vast colonial 
empire beyond the seas But supposing it were true, which it is 
not, surely there is something a little absurd m the supposition that 
no useful work can be done in a community except the production 
of wealth The London Fire Brigade is no producer of wealth, 
nor are the police, nor the insurance companies, nor membeis of 
Parliament, nor Mimsteis of the Crown as such, they may be anything 
m their private capacity, and so may soldiers who happen to be 
possessed of capital Lawyers, doctors, parsons aie not by their 
profession wealth-producers, and a hundred other instances might be 
given of useful persons who are not wealth-producers—some of them 
not even wealth-protectors, and the soldier can at least claim to 
exercise that function 

But of all people the last who should accuse soldiers of being 
expensive to the community arc the shopkeepers Does the soldier 
live for a short term ot years on contributions paid by the community 
which he protects ? The shopkeeper lives all his life on the con¬ 
tributions of the community which he tempts to extravagance 
When one thinks of the superabundant mass of shopkeepers, all 
producing nothing, but getting their livelihood out of the toll which 
they take of goods while passing between the producer and con¬ 
sumer, the cost is startling When figures are added up, and the 
annual expenditure of a nation like Great Britain is stated in its 
immensity, any item appears prodigious The amount of the earnings 
of shopkeepers is not within the knowledge of the writer, but on 
turning to NuttalFs Dictionaiy of Statistics, it seems that the expen¬ 
diture of the nation on beer and wine alone m 1881, without 
reckoning spirits or cider, just about equalled the cost of the 
whole Crimean War And this expenditure on drink goes on year 
after year, though lately it has been diminishing to a certain extent 
If a “ Retired Sussex Farmer ” is to be believed, an extra profit 
introduced by the butchers has of late years cost the consumers 
forty millions a year, while the farmers are being ruined. T^e 
butchers, then, are pocketing much more extra piofit than the whole 
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cost of the army and navy together All this is not intended to 
prove that soldiers should be kept up for the pleasure of looking at 
item, or that shopkeeping should be put down because it*is expensive, 
but when the traders claim to be virtuous, and thank God that they 
are not as those soldiers, it becomes interesting to try to see where the 
virtuous economy to the nation comes m * 

One of the best and healthiest signs of the age—a sign that 
England, with all her luxury, has not entered on a stage of decline— 
is the Volunteer movement All honour to those who started and keep 
it alive! With all the talk about it, there are few who seem to grasp 
its glorious significance Rightly considered, it is the revolt of 
common sense against vague dreams—a declaration by the shop¬ 
keepers themselves that our national individualitv is worth preserving, 
and that the function of guarding wealth is as necessary and 
honourable as that of getting it In its hot youth it was perhaps 
a little difficult to manage, but the good sense and good feeling 
which still characterize our race have carried it through the follies of 
childhood and the temptations of adolescence into the disciplined 
sobnety of working life The creation and preservation of a sort of 
military discipline, practically enforced by no worse punishment than 
dismissal and recovery of a small fine, and the eagerness with which 
the use of arms is studied and the fatigues of field-work encountered 
by the most respectable and quiet of the English classes, have pro¬ 
duced a great moral effect both at home and abroad by showing 
that the military i irtues are neither despised nor neglected in Great 
Britain, while the stubborn persistence with winch the movement 
grew m strength and importance, m spite of the early application of 
official wet blankets, is one of a thousand proofs that a nation 
possessing vigorous life is generally wiser and more far-seeing than 
the best of Governments A great example has been shown to the 
civilized world, and may perhaps be followed—in the twenty-first 
century »Be this as it may, the one fact which stands out in history 
to the credit of the British shopkeepers of this era is, that they 
recognized and adopted military virtues, and showed in their own 
person a determination to belie the terrible suggestion contained m 
that passage of Lord Bacon “ In the youth of a State arms do 
flourish, m the middle age of a State, learning , and then both of 
them together for a time, in the declining age of a State, mechanical 
arts and merchandise ” It may be the mission of England to show 
that arms can flourish as protectors of mechanical arts and mer¬ 
chandize If it be not so, Lord Bacon has another pregnant 
sentence " When a warlike State grows soft and effeminate, they 
may be sure of a war, for commonly such States have grown rich in 
the time of their degenerating, and so the prey inviteth, and 
their decay m valour encourageth a war " The proof of manhood 
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in the shopkeepers should make to tingle the blood of every English¬ 
man who loves his country and believes in the value of her 
civili/ation * 

But passing beyond the moral significance of the movement, it 
must be confessed that the actual protection afforded by the 
Volunteers to trade during peace is up to this time very slight 
By trade is of course meant, not shopkeeping at home, but the 
great exchange of commodities which is m perpetual action between 
the nations of the world, and especially between Great Britain and 
her colonies, or other countries with a maritime frontier This trade 
by sea is protected in the first place by the navy, which, by the way, 
is seldom as strong as it ought to be, but the navy itself depends 
for its existence, or at least for its power of being useful, on the 
army This is no paradox In Nelson’s time a fleet might keep 
the sea for a very long period without touching at a British port, for 
its only necessaries were water and provisions, which could be 
obtained almost anywhere But step by step have come, first 
stcaih, auxiliary to sails, then steam as the mam motive power, and 
finally, steam as the only motive power worth naming in most ships, 
and the only power at all m some Yet ships of war carry little 
coal m proportion to their consumption, and are more dependent 
than merchant vessels on the supplies stored for them on land, at 
certain spots called coaling stations Now and then we hear of an 
enthusiastic sailor who proposes to defend all the coaling stations by 
ships , but the sober-minded members of the profession know very 
well that the navy, however strong, would be better occupied m 
seeking out the enemy and m guarding trade routes, than m hanging 
about a port to defend it against the stray cruisers of an enemy, any 
one of which might destroy the port and burn the stock of coal 
unless it be defended by land forces Without defended coaling 
stations the best fleet is helpless, aud the naval power of England 
depends even more upon her practical monopoly of such places—as 
yet inefficiently prepared for defence, however—than upon the 
number of her ships Some of these stations rely on the navy 
to keep open their communications, but the navy is absolutely 
dependent on them for the coal, which is the very life of the steam¬ 
ships, and m some cases for the opportunity of repairs and 
refitment There is hardly a corner of the habitable globe where a 
British man-of-war cannot find a British welcome, and, if necessary, 
shelter under the guns of a British garrison, and the existence of 
the oiltJymg stations depends upon the fact that reinforcements are 
never far off, because the army has its great garrisons as well as its 
small, and possesses the keys of every waterway important to the 
communications between Great and Greater Britain It is true 
that we are less vulnerable in our home than other nations we m 
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theirs, but the Colonial Empire is very vulnerable; and it is no use 
blinking the fact that with the colonies would go the command of 
the sea—that is, the command of the home food supply The 
fleet and the army arc interdependent, and on the good work of both 
would depend m war the question of abundance or starvation in the 
United Kingdom 

As an example of another reason why an army is necessary take 
the growing interest and importance of ‘Africa, which is probably 
destined to become in time a great market for our goods But for 
the army and the Mediterranean fortresses the whole of the northern 
portion would by this time be denied to us The impotence of a 
fleet beyond its own element was illustrated in a remarkable manner 
after the bombardment of Alexandria, and the hesitation to use the 
land forces, which ought to have been brought up from Malta and 
Gibraltar before a shot was fired, was the first seed of all that crop 
of troubles which have choked our best endeavours ever since 
Those who are perpetually desiring to reduce the army, and asking 
what is the meaning of it, become responsible for the want of 
courage in its use displayed by Ministers of the Crown If the 
best trade routes into Central Africa arc now in our hands, it is 
due to the English army, and by its moral, or perhaps even physical 
pressure, will the dcielopment of the Dark Continent be achieved, so 
far as England is concerned 

We have lately heard from the lips of Prince Bismarck an 
^exposition on the state of Europe He described it as one of 
tension everywhere, and asserted that nothing but constant readiness 
for war on the part of Germany prevents a conflagration Like ail 
thinkers, he has had his dream of conciliating the traditional foe, and 
sitting down to enjoy the arts of peace He tells the world that 
Germany has supported France in everything except her desire to 
have back the conquered provinces, but that the result of all his 
efforts to please has been a failure so complete, that if Germany 
were engaged m any other war to-morrow, France would certainly 
* attack her in rear It is all very well to say that Prince Bismarck 
used this language in order to obtain from the Reichstag the increase 
of the army since granted This is but touching the fringe of the 
question We must go a little deeper, and ask why he wanted such 
an increase It would show little acquaintance with his aims and 
policy if we were to credit him with a love of* military glory for 
itself His economical views may be mistaken, but he certainly 
thinks deeply on the means of making Germany prosperous He 
has no more fame to win, and might lose all he has if he staked it 
on a new war He is a veteran in age and politics, Europe gives 
him credit for knowing his business as a great master in it When 
he and Count von Moltke stand side by side before the German 
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people, and tell them the truth with firm but sad utterance, we hear 
the united wisdom of the two old men who are acknowledged to be 
the first soldier and the first continental Minister of the age And 
they tell the world that not only is the condition of Europe now 
dangerous to peace, but that it must continue to be so for half a 
century, even if wars come and go meanwhile War with France 
there will be, but whether m ten days or ten years the Chancellor 
cannot tell And we hear also that one main item m the danger is 
the weak military condition of the Conservative States, such as 
Austria and England Hence Germany has to make up for their 
deficiencies by a military expenditure under which she labours 
and groans 

It is common to hear m England the curious question, “ On what 
pretext can a great European' war arise, especially bq£ween France 
and Germany?” Pretext* Why there nevei has been in this 
troubled world of ours a single difficulty m finding a pretext for a 
quarrel, either in public or private life When, m the days of duels, 
two gentlemen found that their claims to the affections of a lady 
could not be adjusted amidably, and gallantry prevented them from 
bringing her name into the aflair, one of them trod on the other's 
toe or remarked that he did not like the shape of his rival's nose 
A pretext for quarrels was easy enough to find, the difficulty was to 
avoid them So it has been constantly, even in modern Europe A 
flimsier pretext than the garden quarrel between the King of Prussia 
and M Benedetti could hardly be found, but it was enough to begin* 
a war in 1870, partly for dynastic purposes but chiefly because of 
national jealousy The increasing armaments of France on the one 
hand, or Pnnce Bismark's speeches on the other, would be quite 
pretext enough for a declaration of war, nor is it difficult for a clever 
diplomatic fencer like the Chancellor to manage a quarrel so that 
the adversary is obliged to take the first step He has done so 
already on two occasions, and could do it again if it suited his 
policy to have war It is waste of time to talk about the imme¬ 
diate provocation There is provocation enough in the constant, 
attitude of France and Germany towards each other It is hardly 
wprth while to heap proof upon proof of the probability of a great 
continental struggle in our time None but the wilfully blind can 
doubt that the fabric of peace is tottering to its fall and cannot be 
propped up much 4onger Every nation, except England, is sadly 
and anxiously counting up its soldiers and its means of action. 
Among Englishmen alone is there a vague hope that our proud and 
virile people will hear unmoved the clash of arms around us, and 
rest content to see the future of the civilized world settled without 
any weight being given to our opinion Or do we imagine that we 
shall be suffered to husband our resources and come in as arbiters. 
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■whea the combatants are exhausted? So thought Napoleon III 
m 1866 The answer to his dream was the campaign of 1870, 
the loss of his throne, and the humiliation of his country Europe 
has entered once more on an era of force Between Russia and 
Austria, between France and Germany, there is m progress a struggle 
like that of the tug of war, well known to athletes The rope is at 
full stretch and the strain is terrible Eye to eye and foot to foot 
the nations are even now pulling with quickened breath and start¬ 
ing muscles The first failure, the least sign of yielding will be a 
signal for that short and intense effort which we call war, and which 
will be the crisis in the fate of civilized mankind No man living, 
whether statesman or philosopher, can predict the changes which 
may issue from such a conflict Certainly all balances of power and 
other flimsy contrivances of that sort will be upset Such a war was 
once coming, and was stopped by the partition of unhappy Poland 
Yet we have Englishmen asking for what purpose we need an army 
Prince Bismarck has already tried to turn the energies of France 
against England, and may do so again with better success 

Even some of the deepest thinkers are apt to be led away by a 
rfetural error which results from their lack of professional knowledge 
They have the idea that England, though unprepared, has such vast 
patriotism that she would call armies from the soil, and such manu¬ 
facturing power that she could very quickly make up for past 
deficiencies No Not if every grown man sprang to his feet and 
called for arms, not if every manufacturer m the country were set 
to work on producing guns, nfles, and stores of all sorts Armies 
are in these modern times as complicated, and require as much care¬ 
ful training, as great commercial systems or political constitutions 
Count von Moltke tells the German Reichstag that it will not do to 
give him the peace increase of establishment which he wants for a 
short period It must be permanent This English trust m the 
production of armies just when they are wanted, and not till then, 
ignores two great facts First, that the training of soldiers, but 
more especially officers, requires years before efficiency is reached, 
and secondly, that such stores as guns and other necessaries cannot 
be made under a time which counts by years Considering that the 
strain is always on m the international tug of war, and the process of 
exhaustion proceeding under our eyes, it seems probable that the 
final crisis will be short and sharp Certainly it will be over long 
before a nation which is unready at first could prepare herself to 
exercise the influence which she claims as a Great Power Even the 
lending of money to allies, which is the charming substitute for 
personal action recommended by some politicians, would come too 
late To be of any use the money should be lent while the early 
stages of the tug are m progress It is then that the one side can 
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be kept up When the crisis has actually come it will be too late 
To those who soothe their anxieties by a blind faith m Governments, 
we would point to the garrisons in the Soudan which were all to be 
saved, but fell while our preparations were m progress Is it possible 
that even the fate of Gordon has not opened the eyes of Englishmen 
to the fatal tendency of this country to be too late? 

In the early stage of the Volunteer movement there were many 
who imagined that the new organization would become a substitute 
for a regular army, and perhaps there are some—though certainly 
not among the Volunteers thcmsebes—who still dream of so happy a 
consummation But to make the Volunteers effective as an army fit 
to take the field many things would be necessary They would 
require much more drill—including tactical exercises—and all the 
subsidiary organizations which now form part of the army properly 
so-called The same or greater expense would have to be incurred 
for fortifications, and, in short, with some exceptions, which might 
even now be saved in the cost of our military system, the votes 
would be the same or greater The only difference would be the 
pay of officers and men, which forms but a small part of the Army 
Estimates And it is impossible to suppose that officers trained, ds 
they should be, to match those of continental armies could be found 
without paving them for their whole time Even the men would 
require more pay They are asking for it now, and would rightly 
ask for more it increased service were required of them In short, it 
is more than probable that the expense of the Volunteers made fit for 
the field would equal those of the present regulai army, and it would 
still be necessary to find garrisons for the fortresses which are the 
stepping-stones of British power, and those garrisons must be paid 
At the first international crisis England would find her word set at 
naught as being unbacked by force, and there would be such a panic 
and cry for increased armaments as have never been known even m 
this country Admirable as the Volunteers are, they will be the 
first to acknowledge that they cannot take the place of a regular 
army We arrive then at the conclusion that a regular army is 
necessary for this country because — 

Eirst —It guards our food supply, which involves the reten¬ 
tion of everything we value—liberty, prosperity, peace itself, 
and the influence which England exercises over the progress of 
mankind It is easy to show that England might be invested 
like a fortress and starved out if the convoys of food could be 
stopped by an enemy The fleet would guard those convoys, 
but would itself be dependent on the safety of coaling stations, 
which must be protected by land forces 

Second —We have undertaken a magnificent task in the 
government and civilization of India Irrespective of the 
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shame of shrinking back now, and casting the work of a century 
into the fire of anarchy, we derive large indirect advantages 
from holding it. If Manchester chafed at the small taxes 
which slightly protected the internal trade of India, British 
trade would receive a startling shock if all the ports of Hindu¬ 
stan were closed against us, and our influence as the greatest 
Asiatic Power were gone for ever Through India we are even 
now drawing China to our views Individuals may talk theo¬ 
retically about abandoning our rule over India The instinct 
* of the nation is against any such measure India pays Tor an 
army of about 200,000 men, which on emergency is interchange¬ 
able with the home forces Like the fleet and the army, the 
army m India and at home support each other, and their task 
is to protect the advance of English civilization m the cradle of 
the Aryan Pace 

Third —European civilization has ai rived at an era when 
force is once more the guiding power Every politician of 
stauding expects to see the passions of war and the crash of 
empires ere long And the bleeding is to be to the death It 
is mere moonstruck madness to imagine that our interests will 
be considered unless we are at least ready to fight for them 
The lamb cannot persuade the wolf “ The prey inviteth, and 
decay in valour encourageth a war " 

Fourth —All new markets, needful enough m these days, are 
opened up and protected by armies The missionary and the 
merchant are the last to be able to do without them Their 
moral effect works even when physical power is not called in, 
^nd, if England does not throw her shield over such market*, 
other nations will "Wrong or right, wise or foolish, they will 
take what we do not protect Witness Tonqum, Madagascar, 
and Zanzibar 

Fifth —The acquisitions of other Powers have deprived us 
of our insulai position all ovei the world It is merely a 
question of time when the Sepoy and the Cossack, the British 
recruit and the French conscript, shall exchange remarks, 
peaceable or otherwise, over a frontier line When we can 
persuade those countries to put down their armies we may 
dismiss ours—but not till then 

^ Lastly —The army stands behind the police as the protector 
of civil order, and upon it as a last resource peaceable folk rely 
for daily protection 

Hitherto armies have been chiefly spoken of as necessaries, things 
which may be considered what Mr Meredith somewhere calls 
women , (t the baggage of humanity, which, alas f we cannot do with¬ 
out " Really the parallel is not a bad one, for m th,is country, at 
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least, we grumble at women and armies when they hamper us, but 
shneh. for their help on those numerous occasions when we need 
them Armies and women are the two extremes of humanity, the 
salt and the sugar We dislike the salt in our sweet luxuries, and 
repel the sugar when we have the gout or toothache, but after all 
they are the great preservatives without which humanity would decay 
Suppose that, by some wonderful change m the minds of men, all strife 
could be put an end to, and the danger of war vanish It is not 
quite certain that unmitigated good would result, unless, indeed, the 
heart hf man could at the same time be changed so as to lose $11 
selfishness and tendency to luxury War and the preparation for 
war do most surely develop certain virtues—courage, discipline, self- 
sacrifice And the ordinary training of soldiers is directed towards 
the pi oduction aud cultivation of those virtues People who have never 
taken the trouble to learn what modern soldiers are, may indulge m 
ideas suitable to the Middle Ages It does not follow that they are 
right The modern recruit is trained to put far from him all violence 
m peace and all individual violence in war He is to fight when 
called upon and as called upon, but he is never to fight for himself 
There is always to be a cause which his country decides to be just or 
necessary, and for that cause, and for his country, he is to tram his 
body to endure hardship, his mind to sacrifice the natural passions, 
and act on a sense of duty The term a “ brutal soldiery ** is 
absolutely inapplicable to him He is to practise constant self-denial 
He is to face pain, sickness, hunger, and thirst, at the call of duty , 
his very life is not his own, he may neither refuse to give it nor yet 
wfcste it, and he must always count it as at the disposal of others 
Surely such a training of body and mind is not to be despise% and 
when one compares the frequent cases of a whole crowd standing by, 
and seeing a fellow-creature drown because there would be risk m 
saving him, with the splendid self abnegation constantly displayed by 
soldiers, it is impossible to doubt that a little military tone and 
military discipline would be of more value to the general population 
than most people think How often do we read of a ship m danger 
and the passengers seized with panic, strong men fighting for places 
m the boats, and letting the weak women and children take their 
chance ? Contrast that with the wreck of the Birkenhead, when the 
gallant fellows put every woman and child mto the boats, then fell 
m on parade and went down with hearty cheers Who will ^are 
to say that the training which produces such effects is not one 
which tends to elevate the human race And even the smart 
dandyism of the officers is not mere foppery It has a mean¬ 
ing sometimes On one occasion a ship was m great danger 
during a storm, which had damaged her machinery A lady who 
was present related afterwards that, when inclined to give way 
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to despair, she was saved from panic by seeing some officers 
on board who were on their way to India come to breakfast with 
their moustaches carefully waxed The idea may raise a smile, but 
the action is part of a system Like the lighting a cigar under a 
hot fire, it means that the mind is cool and collected, and coolness, 
like panic, is infections These same officers, m the British army at 
least, are accustomed to put the comfort of their men before their 
own At the end of a long march the officer who does not first see 
that his men have all that they require, and that his horses are fed, 
before he himself eats or looks after his own comfort is marked for 
repiobation, and during peace the well-being of the soldier is an 
object of unremitting solicitude on the part of the officer, who, like 
the private, has to learn to care for others rather than for himself 
An English writer, who has a child-like faculty for going to the 
root of things, says of the soldier “ Our estimate of him is based 
upon this ultimate fact, of which we are well assured, that, put him 
in a fortress breach, with all the pleasures of the world behind him, 
and only death and his duty m front of him, he will keep his face to 
the fiont" Death and his duty before him, that is the English idea 
We do not talk of glory, aud are, indeed, sometimes too careless 
about it, but to acctpt death for the sake of duty may perhaps be found 
eventually to be the real smews of war, the salt which keeps this nation 
fresh, a better preservative of her honour and liberties than all the 
wealth which she succeeds in heaping up, and which has so dangerous 
a tendency to breed luxury and decay The one framing which tends 
to produce military manners of a prejudicial character is that of the 
ignorant people who make difficulties about the introduction of the 
soldier in uniform to places of public entertainment They, indeed, 
are tiymg to make the army a class apart and antagonistic to the 
general welfare There is no such feeling of antagonism in the army 

itself 

So little notice is commonly taken of the army, that a very im¬ 
portant step lately made by the authorities has passed almost without 
comment The punishments for trivial offences have been lightened, 
and the modern tone of feeling has been recognized to the extent of 
allowing to soldiers of good character an amount of liberty which 
would have startled our fathers The system had been previously 
tested by officers who had the com age of their convictions, and the 
good moral effect of that trust which begets self-respect has always 
beei manifested Henceforward, a soldier who chooses to be steady, 
may count on having little less liberty and vastly more consideration 
by his employers than his brother workman m civil life This ; is an 
outward and visible sign of a great change which is passing over the 

army_a change which is bringing it every day more into harmony 

with our civil institutions The agencies for elevating the soldier 
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are numerous and untiring, and the pockets of officer* are emptied 
by contributions to various institutions from which the soldiers reap 
all the benefits In short, that unsettled roving class which so 
largely recruits our ranks, is 'being trained and civilized m a manner 
and to an extent which civil employers of labour might find worth 
their while to study and even imitate 

It is a truism to say that w ar is an evil, but there are worse 
War is a less evil than the stagnation and corruption which it some¬ 
times clears away by its stormy passage The French, after then 
late catastrophe, were fain to admit that they had deserved their 
punishment, and the military training through which the nation has 
since gone has certainly purified the people and welded together parts of 
the country which were held apart by jealousies and political disagree 
ment It has also taught the French some modesty, and a compre¬ 
hension of the fact that there is no special divinity which helps 
people who will not help themselves When one hears weak com¬ 
plaints against having an army at all, it really seems as if the time 
were coming when England, too, will have her lesson, and rise from 
some bitter defeat, with grief and rage in her heart, and a rooted 
desire for revenge But in such a case she could not rise as France 
has risen The fabric of such a trade as ours cannot be reconstructed 
m a short time, especially as its foundation—credit—would be gone 
Egypt, Babylon, Persia, Rome did not rise from their great falls, and 
in the whole history of the woi Id there never was an empire so great 
and so scantily provided with defence as the British empire * As 
long as we remain firm and strong the colonies w 11 be attached to 
us, but it is contrary to human nature to suppose that they would 
sacrifice themselves in unavailing attempts to make good what we 
had lost through carelessness It is for the people of England to 
awake and look after their own military affairs There is plenty to be 
done in the way of needful preparations, present dangers to be 
warded off, past shortcomings to be atoned for Armies, like other 
institutions, need periodical overhaulings by men of business, but 
these sho ild enter on their task with the intention to reform and 
renovate, not to destroy what will certainly have to be reconstructed 
hereafter at enormous expense, if, indeed, the opportunity of reeon 
struction come before the great clay of trial And, at least, sur¬ 
rounded as we arc by volcanoes threatening outbreak, let us not spend 
our time m fiddling and singing madrigals, till wc have looked tcyhe 
barriers which may keep the lava streams from our pleasant fields 

A Modern Soidier 
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T HE industrial employment of children within the school age is a 
subject that has frequently engaged the attention of Parliament 
during the last fifty years The mere mention of the matter carries 
the mind hack to Lord Shaftesbury's efforts, which resulted m the 
passing of the first reallv efficient Factory Act, in 1811 The objec¬ 
tions that were made to Lord Shaftesbury's interference with the 
labour of children are now to a great extent forgotten But his 
work at its outset, and long afterwards, met with veiy hostile criticism 
from those who were usually identified with the party of progress 
Lord Shaftesbury, then Loid Ashley, was blamed as a man who meddled 
in what he did not understand The general complaint against him 
was that, being identified, by hereditary position, with agriculture, 
and not with manufactures, he ought to have turned his attention to 
improving the condition of the agricultural labourers, and to have 
left the factory workers alone This is a very old story , probably 
no one in the woild ever began to work at a particular social reform 
without being told by the people who were looking on, with their 
hands in their pockets, that it nas a great mistake not t<5 have 
attempted something else When Mrs* Fry began her prison work 

it was just the same Teaching children in prison was condemned 
as an absurdity so long as children out of prison were yet untaught 
“ I don't like your Newgatory teaching," sang good Tom Hood, and 
nearly all the world joined m the chorus Not only was Lord 
Ashley blamed for meddling with manufacturing industry, when he 
ought to have confined Ins attention to the welfare of the agricultural 
population, but it was also said that he was one of the worst enemies 
the working classes could have, because he sought to deprive them of 
their children's earnings Piteous pictures were drawn of a sick 
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father and struggling mother being rendered still more wretcV e emptied 
being thi ust into actual pauperism by the withdrawal from theirs rea’ / 
income of what could be earned by the factory work; of the chUth 1 ^ 1 * 
It is generally confessed now that Lord**Ashley was right, aflnner 
that those who condemned him were wrong The benefit wbichrtb 
began with factory and workshop children was extended m time *to 
agricultural children The cry about the hardship to parents, m \ 
bemgfcdeprived of their children’s earnings, has been proved to be 
fallacious The agricultural and factory work of the world has got 
to be done, and if children of six to ten years of age, earning front v 
two shillings to three shillings a week, cannot be got to j it, better 
paid labour must be employed, if children arc withdrawn from the 
labour market there is an increased demand for adult labour, and 
thus the tc' „as to the family turns out to be ml Moreover, the 
employment of children of tender years in either agriculture or 
manufactures is now generally agreed to be, from the national and 
economical point of view, penny wise and pound foolish A child 
thus employed very frequently breaks down m health, and becomes 
feeble and prematurely old Education, with all the resources it * 
affords of rational and healthy amusement and occupation, is a 
valuable auxiliary to policemen and magistrates in checking cifmc 
The want of education, on the other hand, predisposes children to 
crime The early employment of children, therefore, tends to render 
them sooner oi later a burden on society, either through ill health 
or enme, consequently, even from the narrowest view of £ s d , i* ] 
is a mistake to turn our babies into wage-earners We do n 
always sufficiently lemember what we owe already to the jr 
operation of the Factory and Workshops Acts, the Act reguls 
the employment of children m agriculture, and the Education 
To their influence must in great measure be attributed the dimm 
in the death rate, the decrease of crime, pauperism, and m the 
sumption of alcohol which characterize the last ten or fifteen yeans. ^ 
<jf our social history * 

It would, however, be a fatal error to fix our eyes on these flatter¬ 
ing statistics, and come to ttjp conclusion that all is for the best m 
the best of all possible worlds It was not by resting contentedly 
and contemplating our own perfections that we reached the rung on 
the ladder of progiess where we are now standing It was rather by 
boldly facing our deficiencies and shortcomings, and endeavouring 
with all our strength to lessen them We may learn from our |&st 
progress the lines on which our future progress should be attempted. 

* See article by Mr*Mulhall in the CofrmiroRArY Review, December, 1888 Ihe 
decrewe in crime and pauperism m the period referred to (t e between 1870 and 1885) 
was 36 per cent and 33 per cent respectively Within the same period the number of 
children m school nearly doubled, the money m savings’ banks increased from 67 to 94 
miUions, and the money in mutual societies from 20 to 62 millions 
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As education and the postponement of physical strain has done so 
mnch for the moral and material well-being of the nation, are We 
not justified m looking round to see if there is any class of children 
who slip through the meshes of the education net, who are set to 
wage-earning industry at a fatally early age, and who suffer morally, 
physically, and educationally by the life to which they are exposed ? 

There is much evidence to show that such a class of children 
exists m those who are trained from a very early age for theatrical 
dancing, and for casual employment in theatres and pantomimes 

There is a great anomaly m the present state of the law relating 
to the employment of children under ten All the Factory Acts, 
even the very feeble and tentative measures of 1819 and 1834, are 
based on* + hc fundamental principle of absolutely forbidding the 
employment, in a factory, of children of tender years The age at 
first fixed was nine, later, m the Acts passed by Lord Shaftesbury, 
it was ten The employment of children under ten is now absolutely 
prohibited with regard to all agricultural and manufacturing industry, 
and the hours of labour m these pursuits are strictly limited for 
children between ten and fourteen A child of less than fourteen 
must not be employed unless he has passed the Sixth Standard But 
this prohibition and these restrictions are not put in force with regard 
to children employed in theatres A farmer who wants a little boy, of 
less than ten, to shout at crows in a field, cannot have him And there 
are educational lestrictions upon his employment up to the age of 
fourteen It has been decided by Act of Parliament that the health 
and education of the child suffer from employment before ten If 
the owner of a manufactory or workshop wants a little child of less 
than ten to run nr isages or take other light employment, the Act 
of Parliament, for the same excellent reasons, says “ No ” But a 
manager of a theatre is perfectly free to engage the same child and 
keep her acting or dancing in two performances daily, for months or 
years at a time, without let or hindrance Surely it is absurd that 
a child of less than ten may not be employed, say to pick goose¬ 
berries m a garden, but may be employed all the year round, up to 
ten or eleven o’clock at night, or later, as a performer in a ballet at 
the Alhambra or the Aquarium 

It is probable that this absurdity is due more to oversight than 
intention The Education Act in one of its sections does absolutely 
forbid, "except an hereinafter mentioned,” the employment of any 
child between five and ten years of age The fatal words “except 
as hereinafter mentioned ” stand like a finger-post to point out the 
road along which the proverbial coach-and six was bound to travel 
The Act defines the Exceptions to the rule against the employmgpt 
of children between five and ten thus —“ That such employment, 
by reason of being during the school hblidavs or during the hours 

VOL. LI xx 
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dunngwhich the school is not open, or otherwise does not interfere with 
the efficient elementary instruction of such child, and that tit© 
obtains such instruction by regular attendances for full timlt * 
certified efficient school, or m some other equally efficient mannish 
The question therefore is reduced to this, so far as children at Board 
Schools or other public elementary schools are concerned Does their 
employment at theatres interfere with their efficient elementary 
instruction The question may be put in another form " If a 
little child between five and ten is acting and dancing m a theatre 
every night to a late hour, is she able to be ready with her school- 
work the next morning as brightly and well as if she were not thus 
employed There can be but one answer to such a question 
from everybody who knows anything at all about children But, 
m order to make no assumptions not borne out by inquiry from 
competent witnesses, I have consulted a large number of teachers of 
elementary schools on this point, and have had the opportunity, 
through the labours of a friend, of learning the opinions of a still 
larger number They arc quite unanimous that the children who 
act night after night in the theatres arc too tired when they come to 
school to give their full attention to their lessons The head teacher 
of the Infants* Department of the Halt Street Schools, Drury Lane, 
says on this point “ They (the theatre children) seem very tired m 
coming to school, and I have never exacted the same amount of 
work from them as I did from the others ” The head mistress of the 
Board School, Ciarc Market, gives an instance of a child of twelve, 
who acts every night m “ Harbour Lights ” She comes regularly to 
school, but is “ fit for nothing from fatigue ” This head teacher 
says she cannot speak strongly enough of the mischief to the 
children, mental, moral, and physical, resulting from their early 
engagement in theatres and pantomimes The head teacher of 
the Board School, Greystoke Place, Fetter Lane, says "There 
is no doubt their health sutlers ” The head teacher of the 
Board School (Girls’ Department), Great Wild Street, Drury Lane, 
says, " I thmlc decidedly their health suffers, the late hours 
and extra strain are far too much ” The head teacher of the 
National School in Castle Street, Endell Street, writes in the same 
sense In fact no teacher whom we have consulted has answered 
differently This time last yeai a clergyman sent m to the ladies with 
whom I have been working on this subject, the name and address of 
a child, then between six and seven, who, he said, was “ dyihg of 
overwork,” m consequence of having gone through daily theatrical 
performances, and very frequently two a day, for nearly four months, 
at the same time trying to keep up her school attendances 
This child’s teacher speaks of her “ numberless colds and lumps m her 
throat 31 With all the weight of evidence available as to the degree 
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to which the employment of children in theatres necessarily inter¬ 
feres witl^their education, the School Board would probably be able 
to deal with the matter effectually, if the Act did not contain another 
loophole through which those who profit by the employment of 
babies may snatch at them No offence against the Act is com¬ 
mitted if the child employed at a theatre obtains elementary instruc¬ 
tion by regular attendance for full time at a certified efficient school 
“ or tn some other equally efficient manner ” It is through these words 
"or* m some other equally efficient manner,” that the theatre 
managers and others who make money bv the children’s labour, are 
able to evade the intentions of the Act The more vigorously the 
School Board and their officers do their duty m insisting on regular 
attendance, the more surely do those who are profiting by the 
children’s labour say to the parents, "you must take your child away 
from the Board school or other certified efficient elementary school 
and send her to a private school ” These private schools sometimes 
exist as a sort of dcpcndance to a theatrical dancing school, the fees 
are 1 Od to Is a-wcek, for the reason that when the fee is over ( Jd the 
school ceases to be an elementary school as defined bv the Education 
Act, and the children attending it are theicforc removed from the 
jurisdiction of the School Board Many of the School Board officers, 
including teachers, visitors, and inspectors, wink at very irregular 
attendance on the part of theatre children, and have even allowed such 
children, under ten, piactically to take half-time who have not been 
allowed it by the Notice B Committee ol the Board, because they 
are reluctant to drive the children to the sham education ot these 
private schools An illustration will show how the thing is worked 
A theatrical academy of dancing will have a complementary private 
school at 10 d to Isr a-week withm about two minutes’ walk of it 
The propnetor of the academy takes little children as young as 
four or five, and gets their parents to sign indentures binding^ the 
babies to an apprenticeship of nine years When they begin 
their professional training these babies are so tiny that they 
cannot do their steps or throw out their little legs without tum¬ 
bling over To prevent this a rope is stretched across the room 
by which they steady themselves with their hands Such children 
are required, from the time their indentures are signed, to 
attend at the dancing academy from ten or eleven o’clock in the 
morning to four in the afternoon, three or four times a week, 
whether they have an engagement at a theatre or not By these 
means their proprietor or proprietress always has a troupe of children 
ready to be hired to any theatre m any part of the kingdom, or for 
that matter, outside it Of course, children who are thus l>ound 
to a regular professional training, cannot attend the Board school, 
nor any other school, regularly If the parents send them to a Board 

x x 2 
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school, the officer, supposing him to be efficient, soon begins to call 
upon the mother and inquire why the child does not majp a regular 
attendance at school “ He (the School Board officer) wan constantly 
bothering me,” said one parent, " and I spoke to Madame (the pro¬ 
prietor of the dancing academy) about it She said, ‘ You must take 
the child away from the Board school and send her to the private 
school over the way, the fee is 1 ? a week, but the child's earnings 
will much more than pay for that,* and I can have her here for the 
dancing as much as I like 1 ” When this sort of thing happens, and 
it does constantly happen with scores of children, their education 
practically comes to an end The children thus selected for the 
theatres are almost always above the average in natural brightness 
and intelligence, and they are, therefore, able to make the most of 
the smattering of A B C they get, but from the time thev leave the 
public elementary schools for private schools, for the sake of freedom 
to take theatre work, they learn next to nothing Teachers of 
Board schools bitterly complain of the neglected state of children, 
who sometimes return to them aftei one, two, or three years in these 
private schools One of the head teachers already quoted gives, as 
an instance of the worthless character of these private schools, that 
a child who had attended one of them for a year and a half, had to 
be put back, on her return to the Board school, into the same 
standard in which she had been when she left Another gives a 
similar instance of a theatre child, who was supposed to be receiving 
education at a private school, and at the age of eleven or twelve, 
when she returned to the Board school, she could only be placed m 
the Second Standard 

Most people were amused to hear that Mr Augustus Harris, the 
enterprising proprietor of Drury Lane, had started an elementary 
school within the walls of his theatre for the children employed 
there He engaged the services of a certificated teacher (third 
class), and attendance at this school, at lv a week, is compulsory on 
those children acting in the Drury Lane pantomime, over whom 
otherwise +he School Board would exercise authority It is 
probably no injustice to Mr Augustus Hams to say that this is his 
first appearance before the public in the character of an enthusiast 
for education It is difficult to repress the suspicion that the object 
for which the school w as started, especially as the fee is Is a week, 
was to remove the children from the control of the School Board, 
with their meddling officers and their tell-tale teachers, who care a 
great deal more for the children and their education than they do 
for the profits lesultmg from the Drury Lane pantomime No accusa¬ 
tion is made that the law is broken, but the net spread by the 
Education Act has a hole m it through which any one sufficiently 

* Instances are by no means rare in which a child of under ten cams 10* a week 
Such wages are only given to tr lined children, the others are paid 6d or Id a night 
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interested in obtaining the labour of children under ten can do so 
The St James’s Gazette had an article, written in quite a friendly spirit 
towards Mr Harm and his scheme, about this school, the writer 
stated that the school hours were only from 10 to 1, and that there 
was a break for luncheon at 12 o’clock He certainly did not over¬ 
state the time spent by the children m the school, as some of the 
children did not arrive till 10 30 or later, and some left as early as 
12 30 But even if the hours of attendance quoted by the writer m 
the St James’s Gazette may be taken as correct, the burden of 
proof rests upon those who would maintain that* three hours at Mr 
Harrises school provides an education " equally efficient ” with that 
provided by full time at a Board School It should also be noted that 
" the school is in a corner of the new paint-room, partitioned off with 
old scenery and theatrical framework,” and that it was closed 
directly the pantomime season was over Neither the situation of 
the school nor its temporary character is favourable to educational 
efficiency There were between fifty and sixty children, all girls, 
between the ages of five and thirteen, in the school last winter The 
writer of the article in the St James’s Gazette said that, while some 
of the children were babies who could only just walk, others were 
girls up to eleven and twelve years old And he also observed, 
and this ought to be particularly noticed, that some of the elder girls 
were among the most ignorant, he mentions one iu particular who 
did not even know her alphabet She had probably benefited by 
the instructions of some of these private schools which are supposed 
to be educating the theatre children in " some other equally efficient 
manner ” 

People sometimes say, when disagreeable facts about the employ¬ 
ment of children in theatres are brought before them, that after all 
the pantomimes only last a month or two, they associate pantomime 
m their own mmds with the Christmas holidays, and thmk that six 
weeks or two months is all that is cut out of the school-life of the 
little dancers The Drury Lane pantomime this year lasted for 
four months, from the 26th of December to the 23rd of April To 
this must be added, so far as the performers are concerned, at least 
another six weeks for rehearsals, and if the two are put together, it 
will be found that there is very little change left out of half-a-ypar 
Moreover, it by no means follows that the little children will abandon 
their profession and return to regular attendance at a good school 
when the pantomime season is over. It has already been pointed 
out that the mistress of the dancing academy, in a sense, buys the 
children of their parents, she makes them sign indentures, " appren¬ 
ticing ” the babies to her for seven or nine years The children, 
when trained, are her stock m trade, and she has her profit to make 
out of them, they are obliged to attend her dancing classes three or 
four times a week all the year round, whether they have an engage- 
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ment or not Their proprietor is furious with any-parent who tries 
to withdraw a child from her When the pantomime is over, some 
other performance begins, m which the children are required. Last 
icar there was an open-air ballet at the Crystal Palace, it lasted 
from May to November, and more than forty children were engaged 
in it This year a troupe of dancing children have been advertised 
to. the Aquarium Practically, the children are engaged all the 
vear round, or, if they are not actually engaged, they are in training 
for engagements The serious business of their lives, as wage earners, 
is allowed to commence at the age of four or five years, and hence¬ 
forward they take but a perfunctoiy interest in their'education, 
either disregarding it altogether or treating it as a necessary evd, to 
be got through anyhow, without putting their hearts into it at all 
The child of seven, already referred to, who was seriously ill m 
March, 1886, from the effects of her theatre work, combined with 
her school attendances, lias been often visited by a lady who has 
given me the following facts about the case I will give the narra¬ 
tive in my friend’s words, written down immediately after seeing the 
child “ The child, when I first visited her, was snffcung from a 
weak throat and general debility, occasioned by the over-fatigue 
resulting from the performances at Drury Lane in the evening and 
school m the morning After she had begun to recover a little, she 
was taken for the open-air ballet at the Crystal Palace She per¬ 
formed m this for foui months (six, if rehearsals arc included), with 
forty-three other children of about her own age They performed m 
the open air, in low dresses and elbow-sleeves, till November The 
child was sometimes exti cmely fatigued when she arrived at Ludgate 
Hill on her return from the Palace The time of her arnval there 
was usually between ten and eleven at night Her legs and 
ankles were often so swollen that she could only walk very slowly 
She felt frightened at having to go through the streets late at 
night by herself, as her mother could rarely meet her Once, 
when she was alone, she was attacked by two men m Fleet Street 
at this instant her mother and uncle, who were on their way to 
pieet her, came up, and her uncle knocked one of the men down, 
the other ran off Another night a man persuaded her to go with 
him, and promised her cakes if she would do so The child ran 
away as fast as her tired legs would carry her After this she 
said she generally, on her way home 1 , tried to keep behind a gentle¬ 
man in a high hat who was going in her direction She believed 
that if anyone attacked her, be 7 (the St George in a high bat) “ would 
protect her During the last three weeks of the Crystal Palace ballet 
her mother, who is engaged at the bar of one of the London 
theatres, and has, besides, other employment during the day, ,has 
engaged a girl of thirteen (!) to meet the child and come home with her 
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11 Her attendances at school in May last, during the rehearsals for 
the Crystal Palace, were sometimes''only three in the week, the 
following quarter they averaged seven, the winter quarter they were 
expected to be about four 

“ The child is pretty and attractive, and very intelligent ” 

This story speaks for itself We seem to see the poor little tired 
mite coming back alone, night after night, from Ludgate Hill to her 
home near Drury Lane, hurrying along on her tender, blistered feet 
to keep up with the manly stride of “ a gentleman m a high hat,” 
whom she had silently selected as her guardian 1 There are few 
more touching scenes among the tragedies of the London streets 
One has never till now regarded the high hat as the sacred emblem 
of knighthood, nor Ludgate Hill as an appropriate scene of romance 
and chivalry But these are among the things it is good to have the 
opportunity ol learning 

With regard to the risks the children run when they accept 
theatrical engagements, the conclusion is almost inevitable that 
most parents are very well aware of them Some parents in¬ 
variably come or send to meet their children at the doors of the 
theatre to take them home A good many of the children 
belong to those who are employed about the theatres as supers, stage . 
carpenters, and so on Both these classes of ehildien may be pre¬ 
sumed to be fairly well looked after But there arc some parents 
who are entirely careless and reckless as to what becomes of their 
children This minority of utterly worthless parents really care for 
nothing except for the money the children earn, they deliberately 
live m dissolute idleness upon their children's wages The present 
state of the law makes things easy for parents of this kind It is 
no answer to say that such parents are the exception If they were 

not the exception England would be a hell on earth But the very 

purpose for which law exists is to deal with the vicious exceptions, 
and make them perforce regulate their conduct according to some 
other rule than that of their own self-indulgence and viciousness 
Thieves and murderers arc the exception m all civilized societies, and 
an efficient criminal law tends to render these exceptions rarer and 
rarer All the laws relating to and limiting the employment of chil¬ 
dren are based on the right of the State to protect the helpless child 
from the cruel selfishness of the worst type of parents Just before 
the pantomime season of the year before last, a fathei, who was 
known to be a drunkard, applied to the Notice B Committee of the 
School Board for half time for three of his children, m order to 
enable them to accept theatrical engagements One of the three 
children was under ten, the character of the father was well known 
as was also the fact that he eotild earn good wages if he chose to, 
work He was a " West-end " tailor, and could earn from £2 to £3 
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a week The application for half-time was refused The children were 
then removed from the Board School they were attending and were 
sent to a private school They were engaged at Drury Lane, the joint 
wages of the three amounting to 35s a week While the children 
were thus supporting their parents, the father, in order to make the 
comedy complete, applied for alms to the Mansion House Committee 
as one of the unemployed The laws that have been already passed 
have stopped this kind of conduct on the part of parents, where the 
employment to which the children are sent is agriculture or factory 
work It is surely most unreasonable not to stop it also where the 
employment is dancing or acting m a theatre 

Severe comments have already appeared in some quarters in the 
press upon the “ cant ” and so forth of those who object to the 
employment of little children m theatres We are supposed to be 
animated by the narrow-minded prejudice of a certain school of 
religious thought against acting in itself, and to believe that about 
everything m a theatre there is what some of that school have 
felicitously called " a halo of hell ” This is only a specimen of the 
unfair misrepresentation which every one who attacks a vested interest 
must be prepared for To object to the employment of young chil¬ 
dren upon the stage no more involves condemnation of the theatre, 
than to advocate the Factory Acts involved a condemnation of calico 
Among those who most vigorously oppose the employment of little 
children on the stage are many who dearly love the play To 
see good acting, either tragic or comic, is to them one of the most 
delightful of all recreations But the greatness of the drama does 
not depend on the services of baby children who arc trained to dance 
and perform their little parts almost like improved troupes of per¬ 
forming dogs It will be remembered that m the inimitable lines 
on acting and actors m “ Hamlet,” Shakspeaie has something to say on 
this question of little children filling the stage when it should be 
occupied by those who can really act Children m that day were a 
passing fashion upon the stage “ An aiery of children, little eyases,, 
that cry out on the top of the question, and are most tyrannically 
clapped for't These are now the fashion, and so berattle the com¬ 
mon stages (so they call them), that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid 
of goose quills, and dare scarce come thither 33 If the children now 
on the stage are to become the actresses of the next generation, it is 
of the utmost importance, from the point of view of the welfare of 
the drama, not to interfere with their health and their education 
The want of the day on the stage, with a few well-known exceptions^ 
is the scarcity of cultivated, intelligent women Who has not groaned 
over a Jessica with a finely developed cockney accent, or deplored the 
lulgar assumption of arrogant pomposity that is often made to pass 
muster for the manners of a grande dame ? As a matter of fact, 
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the theatres that have done most to raise the general standard of 
aetmg in England do not depend on the services of children for 
their attractiveness It would probably make little difference to 
the Lyceum or St James’s if the regulations of the Factory Act were 
extended to theatre children The profession of acting, like other 
professions, may be entered too young, and it certainly is entered 
too young when premature work interferes with a healthy physical, 
intellectual, and moral development Children m whom the dramatic 
instinct is implanted by nature, will find plenty of means of exercis¬ 
ing it, without beginning a professional career as bread-winners at 
four years old It is said that Rachel used, as a child, to perform 
a sham faint so perfectly that people were constantly taken m by it 
Her first performance m a theatre did not take place till she was 

sateen * 

With every wish to do full justice to acting as a profession, and 
to the high character of many, from Mrs Siddons downwards, who 
have been the chief ornaments of the stage in England, probably 
every fair-minded person would admit that there arc special dangers 
and temptations associated with the stage in regard to that important 
branch of conduct which we refer to when we use the word t( morals 
It is suTcly very important not to bring children into the influence 
of an atmosphere of special danger in this respect while they are too 
young to know the difference of right and wrong in these matters 
There are often, especially m the theatres that employ numbers of 
children, a large body of men and women of a low class, who arc 
not actors and actresses in any sense worthy of the words A poor 
woman, whom I have visited, had actually bargained to let her little 
girl act at one of these theatres, she went down during rehearsal to 
see what sort of place it was She was horrified by the language 
and manners of the manager and of the low womeu about tbe theatre 
(“ shilling-a-night girls ” she called them), and she determined at 
all risks not to let her child fulfil her engagement Fortunately, m 
this case, the father had opposed the child being bound to the 
apprenticeship He had said to bis wife, “ I won’t have anything to 
do with it If you choose to do it you can But if the child comes 
to any harm, it will he your fault, not mine ” The mother, there¬ 
fore, not the father, had signed the indentures This fact gave her 
courage to set at naught the threats of the dancing-mistress to 
institute legal proceedings against her She consulted the School 
Board officer upon the matter, who advised her that however 
“Madame" might threaten she could do nothing If the father 
had signed the indentures the parents would probably have been 
terrified into submission, although indentures binding little children 
to a trade are probably m themselves illegal The mother, in the case I 
have given, was not aware of this, and entirely attributed her success 
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m withdrawing the child to the fact that her husband had not signed 
the paper 

An actor has written very fully on the subject of the evil effects 
on children of the people with whom they are brought m contact in 
some of the theatres His letter m the first instance speaks of the 
physical exhaustion and bad coughs of the children, and then 
proceeds — # 

“ I must keep my feelings under control until l have given you all the 
information that lies in my power, so I will proceed to describe the class of 
people that these poor children are brought into contact with by these pei form- 

ances Firstlj, 1 will take the ballet that we had at the .. Theatre at 

W-(a Luge provincial town) last year, and describe those with whom the 

children dressed All efforts to make these girls behave with any manners 
approaching decency were futile, md it was .also as impossible to stop their 
using the most hornble and filthy language I may say that, as a body, 

a lower and moro disreputable class of girls than we had at W -- it would 

be impossible to find ” 

One, who till lately was an actress m a London theatre, speaks m 
the same sense She says there are m most theatres rules to prevent 
any but the staff being admitted at the stage door, “ but a coin will 
pass any one through,” and “ swells ” who “ can influence business 
can do as they like " 

A London manager also writes on the pecuhai moral risks attend¬ 
ing children who are employed in theatres, he attributes a good deal 
of it to evil-minded loungers about the stage-door, who bribe the 
lower officials of the theatre He wntes — 

“ The children when off the stage are pooily clad, and, from playing about, 
dirty in appearance , they are therefore unattractive In p irticular scenes, 
clad m pretty costumes, ind drilled to portiay the characters they are 
intended to represent, it is then that particular children may attract the 
attention of the evil minded lounger, and on being recognized when having 
the Btage door may bo decoyed away A gratuity to the stage-door keepei 
will often obtain information as to the name of the child, md his or her place 
of abode , it is the coiruption of the officials of a theatre that is in my opinion 
the greatest curse in these matters, as the rules are framed by the manager to 
prevent the annoyance of the people engaged in the theatre, they are rendered 
inoperative by the wealthy hanger on at the stage door ” 

It may be here observed, by the way, that the children nearly 
always leave the theatre with the paint on their faces which they 
have worn for the performance, this in itself marks them out and 
makes them conspicuous m the street 

With regard to the opinions just quoted, it is only fair to say that 
they represent the opinion of the minority of those members of the 
theatrical profession whom we have been able to consult Nearly 
all the actors, actresses and managers whom we hate interviewed 
or written to, think there is no harm m the employment of children, 
hpwever young,’on the stage One lady m the profession, to whom 
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we humbly suggested that the language of the children was often 
terribly bad, replied that she did not deny they used bad language, 
they learnt that at the Board school * In fact, the general view of 
the profession is that children are greatly benefited by being engaged 
to act and dance in theatres at a very early age “ They come to 
us," they say in effect, “ dirty, hungry and ignorant, and we wash 
them, and drill them, and give them the means of putting bread into 
their mouths” “ Putting gin into their parents’ mouths ” would 

probably be a more accurate phrase in a good many cases But the 
view I have referred to is a veiy natural one for those to take who 
employ the children The mill-owners took very much the- same 
line m 1844, and for many years after, about the employment of 
young children in factories They not only defended it, but said the 
industrial existence of England would be destroyed if the power to 
use the labour of children was taken away It was not through 
the exertions of the master sweeps that the Act was passed prohibit¬ 
ing the practice of sending little children up chimneys This Act 
was opposed, not only by “ the proftjssion,” but by the “ Sun,” the 
“ PhoBnix,” and other fire insurance companies, on the ground that it 
would add to the nsk of the destruction of the metropolis by fire 
(see “ Lord Shaftesbury’s Life,” vol 1 p 297) In a like manner 
the Agricultural Children's Act was not passed by farmers, but in 
the teeth of their sturdy opposition 

This is a question which ought to be decided on the broad grounds 
of the general wclfaie of the children as human bungs and future 
citizens, and those who arc pecuniarily interested m the continuance 
of their employment arc, m the nature of things, unfitted to serve 
on the jury with whom the ultimate decision will rest A theatre 
manager is obviously tempted to think any arrangement charming 
which enabh s him to pay children teu to twelve shillings a week 
instead of twice or three times those sums to grown-up people In 
1878 a summons was brought by the London School Board against 
a manager who had engaged a number of children, many of whom 
were undei ten, to act at the Aquarium Theatre The manager 
attempted the usual defence by saying, through counsel, that the 
employment was for the benefit of the children and their parents 
“ Allow me to tell you,' said Mr D’Eyncourt, the magistrate who 
heard the ease, “ that it is for the benefit of your pockets 3 All 
the children under ten were ordered to be withdrawn Notwith¬ 
standing the success of the Board m this case, the policy thus 
initiated has been abandoned, and if the law is against the employ¬ 
ment of the children, it has been allowed to become a dead letter 
The Act as it at present stands allows no one but the School Board 
to prosecute the employer, consequently the efficient protection of the 
children against the cupidity of parents and managers is left to a body 
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whose policy and personnel aife liable to be completely changed every 
three years Those who tram the children in the dancing academies 
feel a proprietary interest m them, and really regard them as a farmer 
does land in which he has a claim for unexhausted improvements 
With very little encouragement they would set up a claim for the 
three Fs, and demand as their property m these children “free 
sale,” “ fixity of tenure,” and “ fair rents ” A mother said to me 

of two of these worthies, “ Madame A- lent my little girl 

to Signor B-,” speaking just as she might of a performing dog 

Neither should the parents, who arc not ashamed to live on the 
wages earned by their little children of five or six years old, be held 
as impartial judges on this question A great many of the parents 
who put their children to this woik are heartily ashamed of them 
selves for it Very often endless excuses are invented to explain the 
absence of a child from school, because the parent is ashamed to say, 
“ Lottie is going to the theatre, and I am living on her wages ” A 
favounte invention in these cases is to say that the child is suffering 
from scarlet fever or some other infectious disease this has the 
double advantage of frightening away the teacher and School Board 
officer from visiting the missing child 

Neither, in a matter like this, is a final judgment to be arrived at 
by asking the children if they like their theatre u ork better than 
they like school Of course they like it better Ask any child 
whether it would rather do a rule-of-three sum or act the part of the 
Dormouse m “Alice m Wonderland,” and it needs no very stupendous 
powers of prophecy to predict the answer The children like acting, 
nearly all children like it, no amusement is more popular even 
with children whose homes are provided with every means of childish 
happiness Parents like the money it brings in, managers like the 
money it saves them , and the public like it because it amuses them 
to see little tottie ehddren performing regular evolutions and dances 
upon the stage They sometimes say they like it because they are 
“ so fond of children ” Their love of children is shown in a way 
rather similai to the love of an epicure for skylarks—in a pic The 
children are sacrificed physically, mentally and morally, in order that 
these lovers of children may have their artistic sense of admiration 
of childish forms gratified Such double-distilled selfishness cannot 
last for ever It must arise from pure ignorance or thoughtlessness 
as to what constant work on the stage from an early age involves for 
children 

The economic difficulty arising from the poverty of parents must 
be faced It has been faced with regard to the majority of the- 
employments in which hosts of children used to be engaged One 
source of compensation always arises m these cases, making the actual 
much easier than the anticipated difficulty If the labour of children 
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is withdrawn from any employment, an additional demand is created 
for the labour of adults Moreover, as previously suggested, if the 
children are worn out in health, uneducated, and liable to be cor¬ 
rupted in other ways, the economic difficulty in the long run is not 
in sending them to school, but in allowing them to spoil their 
capacity as the bread-winners and capable citizens of the future 
What is wanted is an extension to children engaged m theatres of 
the protection of the Factory Acts If this were done the burden 
would fall on the shoulders best fitted to bear it Now, if a child 
does not attend regularly, the School Board summon the parent, 
a poor ill-clad woman appears, perhaps crying, before the magistrate , 
and he out of sheer pity dismisses the case 01 adjourns it The 
person who ought to be summoned is the burly theatrical manager m 
his fur-lmed coat and “ regardless of-expense ” appearance, and this 
desirable alteration m the administration of the law would be effected 
if it were plainly enacted by Parliament that it is as illegal to work 
a child m a theatre as it is m the fields or in a factory 

If this simplification m the law with regard to the employment 
of children were adopted another beneficial change would necessarily 
follow Prosecutions for infringement of the provisions of the law 
would then rest with permanent officials, either identical with, or 
corresponding to, the inspectois of factories and workshops The 
disadvantage of leaving the duty of prosecution to a body dependent 
upon a frequently recurring popular election is obvious The 
Factory Acts would probably have been a dead letter if prosecutions 
under them could only have been undertaken, say, by the Members 
of Parliament for the district m which the alleged offence had taken 
place The dread of incurring unpopularity with a certain class of 
their constituents would in this case have operated fatally against 
the efficiency of the Acts In the same way, the London School 
Board, excellent as they may be in much of the work which they have 
undertaken, are not likely to be thoroughly fearless and independent 
m instituting legal proceedings against some of those from whose 
hands every three years they have to seek re-election It is a funda¬ 
mental principle of our constitution that Judges should not be 
subjected to election, for the same reasons the power of prosecuting 
should not rest solely with elected bodies, but should either be ex¬ 
tended to the public or be entrusted to officials who will hold their 
posts as long as they do their duty with energy and discretion 
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O F the many epithets, each supposed to be descriptive of its 
dominant characteristic, which have been bestowed on the 
Nineteenth Century, none perhaps would better serve the purposes 
of true differentiation than the title of “ The Self-Conscious Age ” 
That it should be so is, perhaps, a little paradoxical Self-conscious¬ 
ness, which is simply the outward expression of a hitherto indecisive 
struggle between vanity and diflulenec, is usually regarded as a failing 
confined to the young, and could hardly have been expected therefore 
to appear so conspicuously m an era so well stricken m years as our 
own The struggle m question is only in very exceptional cases one 
of long continuance For the most part it comes to a pretty early 
end in one way or other, and there are several ways of ending it 
Sometimes it is our diffidence which capitulates, and, after a graceful 
apology for the unduly low estimate which it had formed of our 
merits, retires definitively from the contest, leaving vanity in unmo¬ 
lested possession of the field Sometimes, but much more rarely, 
the fortune of the battle is reversed , vanity retreats and diffidence 
triumphs Most often of all—indeed, perhaps, m every example of 
thoroughly healthy development—a wise indifference intervenes, and 
convinces the perplexed Ego, who stands watching the two com¬ 
batants, now leaning to one side now to the other, that the matter m 
dispute between them is not worth fighting about, that almost cer¬ 
tainly both of their estimates are wrong, and that, after the aforesaid 
perplexed Ego has struck, as he easily can, that rough balance 
between them which is necessary (and sufficient) for self-guidance in 
practical life, it is not m the least degree essential to him to carry his 
critical operations any further His rulc-of-thumb subjective esti¬ 
mate of himself will answer all his own purposes, and the attempt 
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to determine accurately what is the right objective estimate to be 
formed ot him by other people is quite unworthy to engage muqh of 
the time or attention of any rational being 

Such, it may be safely said, is the experience which the majority 
of persons of riper years—not being poets, actors, “professional 
beauties," or, above all, “ amateurs " m the arts—have undergone 
They do not boast, if they arc wise, of the maturer wisdom which caiteth 
out self-consciousncss It is one of the few but most precious gifts of 
the years, and it was like Raleigh’s ingratitude not to have credited 
Time with it in his famous apostrophe to that much abused Personi¬ 
fication Time, “ who takes on trust our youth, our strength, our 
all we have/’ does pay us with something more than “ age and dust," 
if only that he brings to us, or will, if we will let him bring to us, 
judgment and insight, a due sense of the proportions of human things, 
self-knowledge and the faculty of self-criticism, a sound practice- 
tested estimate of our own powers and a healthy indifference to the 
estimates of other people 

Still there are undoubtedly instances of persons here and there, 
even outside those classes whom it has been my painful duty to except 
above, who do not succeed in ridding themselves of self-consciousness 
as they grow older, but the rather become more and more the 
slaves of this foible, and among these persons one must, if I may be 
allowed to personify it, include the Nineteenth Century The failing 
of self-consciousness has grown most painfully upon this century with 
the growth of years She (cera is feminine if seecuhnn is neuter) can 
no longer be described even by flattery as in her teens It is 
eighty seven vears since she “ came out," and it is leally time that 
she left off wondering what other people are thinking of her Yet 
she has not On the contrary, no debutante at her first ball could 
exhibit, now so complacent an appreciation of her own attractions, 
now so uneasy a sense of her defective points Long as she has 
been parading the corridors of Time, she has never yet ceased to 
compare herself with her nearest two or three predecessors, and to 
V soliloquize on the results of the comparison in amusingly altcrnatmg 
strains of reflection The struggle between Vanity and Diffidence 
seems to have been going on of late with even more remarkable energy 
than usual in the elderly lady’s mind, and assuredly never was either 
of them so continuously vocal as they are at present She gives 
expression in almost everv second utterance of hers to one or other of 
%he anxious interrogatories which are agitating her bosom “ Am 
I great 9 Am I good 9 Am I beautiful 9 And, if so, that is if I 
have some greatness, goodness, and beauty, am I as great, good and 
beautiful as, or more or less great, good, and beautiful than, Centuries 
Sixteen, Seventeen, and Eighteen ? If so, then, as, pr than, which of 
them, and in respect of what ? And, if not, how do I make out the 
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contrary ? ” It« difficult to take up a newspaper, a review, or even a 
novel, without finding one or other of these questions put and discussed 
by the writer with answers favourable and unfavourable as the case 
may be On the whole, I think, that the “ Noes ** have been “ having 
it ” for the most part of late Our uneasy Century has, during the 
last few years, been attacked for the first time m what was hitherto 
regarded as an unassailable stronghold of complacency Diffidence 
has always stoutly maintained against her that she is not as great and 
beautiful as Century Sixteen, with her stir of Elizabethan adventure 
and her burst of Elizabethan song, or as good and great as Century 
Seventeen, with her quiekemngs of religious life, her high moral 
ideals, her grand political conceptions and achievements, and 
to this contention Nineteen has never made more than a feeble 
resistance But Diffidence itself never ventured to allege, till almost 
yesterday, that there was anything to be feared from a comparison 
with Eighteen The) e, at any rate, Vanity had it all its own way 

Ten or twenty years ago no one had a good word to say for this 
very inferior predecessor of Nineteen It was admitted on all hands 
that she was out of the lunmng It was agreed that she was not 
great, except, perhaps, for seven years, that she was distinctly not 
good, in spite of John Wesley’s having terrified her into a sort of 
death-bed repentance, and as to beautiful, «»hc did not get even her 
first glimmering of what beauty meant until, with her dim old eyes, 
she began to descry the dawn-streaks of a new era on the horizon 
So much was supposed to have been settled to the satisfaction of 
every body until a few years ago , but now this, too, is disputed, and, 
indeed, it has been disputed with so much vivacity, that our 
uneasy Century is shaken even in this last fortress of her self 
esteem The first emotion on seeing the despised Eighteen bidden 
to step forward from the back row, and hear herself favourably com¬ 
pared with her sister, was, of course, one of blank amazement on the 
part of Nineteen “ What 1 That stiff artificial thing ? All buckram 
and brocade without, and levity and heartlessness within * Have you 
not read Macaulay’s essay on Horace Walpole ? Are you not aware ♦ 
that Addison thought the Alps ‘ horrid ? ’ Is Mr Hume your ideal of 
a philosopher ? Or Mr Hayley your notion of a great poet ? ” 
These loud protestations, however, giew gradually weaker Diffidence, 
of the two perhaps more ingenious than Vanity m the self-conscious 
mind, avoided coming to a direct issue on these points of comparison^ 
and was content to insist that what Eighteen lacked m “ earnestness,* 
she made up for m “ philosophical temperament, ” that if her 
poetry was not inspired it was eminently “ sane, ” and that, even so 
far as artistic beauty was concerned, she had really done much 1 
better than her successor m the matter of domestic architecture. 
This last argument has proved a clincher As soon as its forte < 
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began to be appreciated, Nineteen gave herself up to great despondency 
It was bad enough to have been left so far behind by ,r the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth/’ but to be beaten by the—what should they 
be called ?—the commodious times of good Queen Anno was humilia¬ 
tion mdeed So Nineteen built herself a house m the Qu^en Anne 
taste, and entered into it, and sat her down before a spindle- 
shanked table, and asked herself bitterly whether “ sanity ” m the 
poet may not after all be preferable to inspiration, and whether m 
matters of faith it is not better to believe nothing, and be tolerant 
to thpse who believe much, than to believe next to nothing, and to 
wrangle impartially, but furiously, with those who believe more— 
or less 

There was a time when we were able to administer a solace which 
was never without its effect on the discontented Era We could 
remind her of her triumphs over matter, of her scientific achieve¬ 
ments, of her progress in the “ arts of life ” Drake and Frobisher, 
we used to venture to hint, were, though adventurous seamen, placed 
at a great disadvantage in living before the age of steam naviga¬ 
tion Shakespeare, though a writer of considerable imaginative 
power, had never imagined that it would be really possible to “ put 
a girdle round the earth in forty minutes ” Bacon thought himself 
a fine fellow, but after all he had a sneaking belief m witches, and 
he was very much out m his chemistry Everybody bowed down to 
Johnson, who laughed at Monboddo's theory of the Descent of Man, 
and nowadays there is not a Scotch laird who could not put the 
dogmatic doctor to confusion by telling him that the genealogy 
traced out for us in that uncomfortable Herald’s Office preside^ over 
by the late Mr Darwin is almost universally accepted by the 
scientific world 

Latterly, however, these topics have ceased to console Whether 
this be due to the urbane mockeries of Mr Matthew Arnold at a 
material progress which outstrips spiritual development, or whether 
it he due to a spontaneous perception of the fact that such progress 
is after all only a means to an end, I undertake not to determine j 
but so stands the case Steam and electricity, the penny news¬ 
paper and the penny post, are almost at a discount nowadays m these 
controversies We no longer twit our forefathers with their stage¬ 
coaches and tinder-boxes, their highwaymen and wreckers, and 
vary few of us have heart enough left to remind them, in Macaulay’s 
ifpitly rallying manner, that the mail-hags were in the seventeenth 
century “ carried on horseback, day and night, at the rate of about 
five miles an hour," or that “ the carriages of travellers bound for 
Beaumans had # in general to he taken to pieces at Conway and 
borne on the shoulders of stout Welsh peasants to the Menai Straits ” 
Is it a sign of our higher intelligence or merely of our lower spirits, 
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that we no longer insist much, if at all, on our superiority over former 
ages m what we used complacently to call “the arts of life?” We 
have at least taken firm hold of the idea, that the great thing is not 
the arts of life but the art of living, and that, this being at bottom? 
not a physical and material, but an intellectual and spiritual affair, 
it is at any rate not a self-evident proposition that we should be 
justified in comparing ourselves with our ancestors in terms of that 
Homeric formula which has lately received the honour of quotation, 
not only at a Lord Mayor’s banquet, but from the Lord Mayor 
himself 

But it is one thing to disclaim the boast of being 7 rariptov fiey 
a/iulvovtg, and anothei to cry*out upon our inferiority “ all round ’ 
to our ancestors, and to cast the dust of an excessive self-depreciation 
on our heads in consequence Such cold fits of morbid diffidenee 
are only possible, as lias been said, to elderly and inveterate self- 
consciousness , and the iguc of humility, so to speak, is sure to beget 
m due time a reaction to the fever of swagger There has of late 
been more than one sign of this reaction having set in, and some 
little while ago it culminated in a paioxvsm of a very acute and 
startling kind A writer of grt at literary skill and wide acquaintance 
with contemporary letters was moved to declare 111 the Fortnightly 
Rcnnv that what distinguishes the present fiom all past pcnods 
is that we aie suffenng from a positive plethora of intellectual 
ability m all foims 

“We Jive,” he wntes, and giavtly, with no suspicion of irony, “in an age 
when high genius is a drag m the market, the supply of originality, of 
brilliancy, ol first r ite w orkmanslup, far exceeds the cftective dtfbiand 
Writers and thinkers of prime magnitude positively swarm upon the pave 
ments of London If you ivint a poet, an essayist, a philosopher, a 10m incer, 
jou can hue Inin anywhere m the Temple 01 the clubs fox the modest remu¬ 
neration of a guinea a page ’ 

And again 

“ The fact is in London to-day genius swarms in every department 
Para issiis teems fiom Piccadilly to Highgate Young Chattel tons print 
their genuine poctiy m the weekly papers, no man hindeimg but no man 
regard.»g them Young Heines show their snarling teeth, or pieach Pant i~ 
gruohsin in the Siturdiy journals Young Murgers tread the Bohemia of 
Hampstead, and dream impossible Arabian Nights of extraordinary imagina¬ 
tive force and brilluncy Young Poes invent now murders in the Rue 
Morgue, and fill the magazines with fresh advcntuies of the immortal Prince 
Florestan You cannot walk down Fleet Street without encountering wjjtaf 
and poets such as Johnson and Bui Ice never chanced to meet in their afterwHS; 
rambles Jonathan Swift, unknown and unnoticed, pours forth volume after 
volume of delicate irony and scathing sarcasm with sardonic laughter, un¬ 
heard of gods or men, from some commodious \ ilia in Peckham or Canonbury 
Isaac Newton, with big calm brows and measured speedy corresponds no 
longer with Leibnitz or Huygens, bjit sinks his mighty European fame in a 
dissertation on the causes of the Polar ice-cap Our little world is far ^00 full 
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No man. can emerge from the ruck —the common ruck of divine genius —until he 
has completed at least his entire half-century ” 

The " common rack of divme genius! ” Not, it will be 
observed, &s a grudging and censorious writer of the last century 
preferred to put it, ‘ the mob of gentlemen who write with ease/’ 
but the mob of gentlemen who write with inspiration—who write, 
not for an age, but for all time , the crush of demigods, the jostling * 
throng of Immortals Surely, the u common ruck of divine genius ” 
turns all past performances m the way of hvperbole into common¬ 
place , it " beats the record " foi rhetorical extravagance We have 
to think of another almost forgotteu example of divine genius, of 
another Immortal—the immortal auctioneer, George Robins, and 
of that deafening " noise of nightingales*’ and that embarrassing 
u Utter of rose-leaves ” which formed the only drawbacks to one of 
the estates which passed under his puissant hammer, m order to find 
any phrase worthy to follow this " common ruck of divine genius ” 
even at a lespcctful distance 

It is seriously set down, however, and forms part, as I have said, 
of a perfectly serious contention It really is genius, as the word is 
commonly undcistood, and not merely "talent” highly sublimated, 
of which this writer is speaking, and which he thus boldly compares 
with the blackberry on the hedge-row So much is proved, if not 
by all the great names of the past which he selects for the illustration 
of his point, at any iatc by the most conspicuous of them Some 
people might venture to hint a doubt whether a glut of voung 
Murgers, or even a plethoia of young Poes, would mean any more 
than that a large number of clever young men had attained perfect 
mastery of a clever trick, but the examples of Heine, Swift, and 
Newton leave room foi no such Criticism These are, 01 are com¬ 
monly regarded as, cases of undisputed and indisputable genius No 
one, we suppose, contends that a Heine Jit non nas< itur, that any very 
clever young man could knock you off a " Gulliver/* or a ‘ Tale of a 
Tub," by merely giving his mind to it, or that the famous line 
beginning, "God said, ‘Let Newton be/ ** should really have run, 
if the metie would have permitted "The Author of the Universe 
said, ‘ Let some exceptionally intelligent youth be educated with 
special care for the work of astronomical inquiry/ and all was light** 
Naples like these have been manifestly introduced with the express 
purpose ol pieventing any misconstruction, and of thoroughly im¬ 
pressing the reader’s mind with the fact that it is genius, really 
genius m the full meaning of that hitherto grudgingly bestowed 
honorific title, of which the writer is speaking 

Now, to those who have been getting somewhat tired of the "cold 
fit” of self-consciousneifc, which has certainly lifted quite long enough, 
the reaction which this singular utterance proclaims and stimulates is 
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pleasurable enough. The rebound from diffidence to complacency is 
always delightful, and that it should occasionally carry the latter 
mood to a higher point than it has ever touched before is mot sur¬ 
prising But m the instance just noticed it has transcended, not only 
the probabilities of fact, but even the cougruities of thought and 
language For, let us see what the contention amounts to, and, 
before considering what its author s position is, let us clear the first 
ground by pointing out what it is not 

It is not then merely this that the general standard of literary 
workmanship is now immeasurably higher, the number of skilled 
literary Workmen now incalculably greater, than at any former period 
of our history That is a proposition which probably would not be 
much contested even by the uncritical public, and it is certainly one 
which no competent judge of literature would dispute Once 
descend below the level of the do/en or half-dozen men of genius 
who have adorned any bygone era of English letters, and you feel 
like one who has been kicked down a lofty flight of steps You are 
on the ground at once There seems to be no halting-place between 
the top of Parnassus and the flattest flats of commonplace From a 
few writers who are above praise you pass at a single bound to a 
multitude who are beneath contempt It is m poetry, of course, that 
this descent is the most marked and painful Our minor verse, I 
will not say of the last century or of its predecessor alone, but of 
any time down to within the last twenty years or so, is, so far as the 
bulk of it is concerned, of the poorest possible quality The number 
of good verse-writers not attaining to the rank of poet might a 
generation ago have been counted on the fingers of one hand Now 
their name is legion Hardly a year passes but some half-dozen 
volumes containing, if not poetry, an imitation of it good enough to 
deceive all but the very elect, are sent forth into the world, to be 
more or less coldly welcomed by the critical journals and more or 
less completely neglected by the public And the advance extends 
all along the line The “ poet’s corner ** of the obscure country news¬ 
paper is nowadays graced with far better verse than was thought 
good enough for the Keepsakes and Albums of our fathers Much of 
it, of course, is imitative, but so was the verse of the Keepsakes and 
Albums, and our imitators of Tennyson and Swinburne turn oig£ 
infinitely better copies of their models than the parodists of Byron, 
Scott, and Moore succeeded in producing It would be doing grave 
injustice, however, to our minor poets, to represent them indiscrimi¬ 
nately as mere echoes of the greater bards One can without much 
trouble recall the names of a round dozen of them, and no doubt a 
little effort of memory might swell the list to a score, who have more 
or less a manner of their own, and show distinct signs of that ‘ f qaU” 
to poetize, which, if if does not suffice alone to mark £he, presence 
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of poetic genius, is at any rate never dissociated from it The 
number Of singers who “ do but sing because they must,* or* in other 
words, the number of singers who, if not all true poets, are all possible 
claimants to that title, has immensely increased Instead, that is to 
say, of there being, as was the case, say fifty years ago, some three or 
four men whose right to the laurel was universally admitted, but no- 
other competitor who was so much as “ in the running," we have 
now perhaps not only something like twice the number of recognized 
poets of the first rauk, but from a dozen to a score of verse-makers 
whom friendly critics may without positive absurdity affirm to be 
poets likewise 

But are they so 9 Is the affirmation of admiring friendship true 
for cold impartial criticism also ? Let it be granted that our twenty 
candidates for the diploma of Apollo have all of them “ the root of the 
matter " Let it be granted that they are genuine song-birds, and 
not, as were their predecessors of the Albums and Keepsakes, mere 
analogues of the ingenious gentleman from Whitechapel, who performs 
such whistling wonders at the street corners with a slip of notched 
reed and a mug of water Let us take it as agreed that they do not 
sing m the sense familiar to this gentleman, u because they must,” 
but only under the same compulsion as the linnet—that they own 
another than the frankly avowed inspiration of Persius, and an im¬ 
pulse superior to that of the magister arti ? ingenique largitoft venter, 
by which the parrot-poetasters of former periods were too often ex¬ 
clusively moi ed In a word, let it be conceded that our increased and 
increasing number of brevet poets, so to speak, have thus much of 
the veritable poet in them, that on the musical side of their art they 
possess a characteristic and distinguishable note of their own, and 
that on the spiritual and intellectual side of it they are charged with 
and render a song—a message which other birds or bards convey 
either not at all or in a less delightful and impressive way This, it 
will be seen, is allowing a good deal m the way of rare gifts to a 
goodly number of contemporary songsters, but, allowing it, is it 
sufficient to establish the case of the author of “ Our Noble Selves ? ” 
Are quality and compass of voice, are volume and brilliancy, and, above 
all, sustainment of song, to count for nothing ? Does a singer who 
W* sung one or two little ditties inimitably, who is unapproachable 
Hi his own lme of vocalization—does he necessarily add one more to 
the u common ruck of divine genius ? ” If so, we need not wonder 
if, when we come to add the prose writers to the poets, the divine 
Crowd in Fleet Street is found seriously to impede locomotion 

But it is of course the prose writers who will be most in the Way, 
who wiH qftenest have their elbows m our sides and Ifieir boot-soles 
on our toes For, v e#n in this age of Immortals, there are more 
Writers of prose than of verse, and of course their contribution to 
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the “ common ruck/" &c, will be proportionately the greater Here, 
again if wc leave the contentious teim u genius ” out of the discus¬ 
sion for a moment, and compare the present with past eras, there is no 
disputing the progress which has been made History, science, and 
politics alone account for the great bulk of all modern prose litera¬ 
tures, and if to these we add biography and criticism we shall find 
no doubt that an immense advance has taken place across the whole 
field Of the second of the subjects in the foregoing list, there is, 
of course, no need to speak The Nineteenth Century is pre-emmently 
the age not only of s^ence but of scientific genius, and m this 
department of human activity, the “ common ruck ” metaphor is 
unquestionably least hyperbolical And if historical genius, m the 
old sense of the word, be no very common phenomenon m these 
times, it is because the pcculiai bent of the historian is in a direction 
unfavourable to the display of that brilliant, but often very mislead¬ 
ing, gift In the liteiatuie ot politics, of criticism, of biography, the 
past does not bear a moment’s comparison with the picscnt The 
Fonblanques, the Lambs, the Ha/litts, the Dc Ciuinceys, the 
Wilsons, the Southeys of the first quarter of the present eentuiy 
stood, well-nigh alone Outside the charmed circle to which they 
belonged one looks in vain for a prose writei of powers above 
mediocrity—foi any man who, without being a prodigy of bril¬ 
liance ^Sftiid learning, possesses that competent equipment of 
good sense, critical capacity, culture, information, and command of 
style, which nowadays are literally almost drugs m the market 
Criticism, it is true, lcaies something to be desired m many depart¬ 
ments, notably in that of the drama, but many of its shortcomings are 
due rather to the vices of the system than to the incompetence of tho 
critic As to fiction, it has become a handicraft in which a body of 
highly skilled artificers contrive year by year to turn out a vast mass 
Of work, genenlly of a delightful, often of a striking, sometimes of a 
masterly kind Here, of course, the immense increase of the reading 
public and development of the modern novel (which, broadly speaking, 
is the only Jang it reads) have enabled the present age to leave the 
foremost of its predecessors at an even ludicrous distance m the 
rear The age of Fielding and Rubardson, the age of Fanny 
Burney and Ann Rad cliff e—nay, even the age of Walter Scott afp 
Jane Austen—was an age in which the demand of the educated novel¬ 
reading public received its entire supply from a very few “ eminent 
hands, ” and it is difficult to doubt that m this case the former was 
m excess of the* latter From about the year 1830 onwards the 
supply of competent and popular novel writers (not being recognized 
Immortals) setems slowly to have increased, but it is only^witbia the 
last quarter of a century, and chiefly durmg*thte latter half of that 
pened, that so wonderful a start lias been made, Again/etcluding 
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that troublesomely disputatious word genius from the discussion, it 
would probably be no extravagance to say that if a capable critic 
were to begin to compute the number of English novelists^ male and 
female, whose work reaches a distinctly high standard of literary* 
merit, he would have to tell off some thirty #r forty names before he 
would be justified in closing the list 

It is manifestly improbable that m all this galaxy of novelistic 
talent there should be no genius And genius of course there is 
So, equally of course, is there, here and there, in the other fields of 
literature which we have brought under review No doubt there are 
so-called “ minor ” poets who arc really entitled to sit at the high 
table, and whose ghosts—if that is any satisfaction to them—will m 
fact be bidden to it by posterity Unquestionably it is a foolish and 
vulgar error to suppose, as a dull and unimaginative contemporary 
public is apt to suppose that “ genius ” is confined to the departed, 
and to those, one or two at most, of their living successors, whose 
merits time, and honorific titles, and the patient importunity of the 
critical, assisted perhaps by some of those arts which have convinced 
the world of the genius of Messrs Pears, have slowly and painfully 
drummed into the aforesaid public’s head And this foolish and 
vulgar error the author of “ Our Noble Selves ” is to be heartily 
commended for combating 

But the “ common ruck of divine genius f ” The jostling of wits 
and poets in Elect Street 1 The Swifts and Newtons, who are 
energizing, unknown and unsuspected, in our midst f Surely, to 
write like this is, as has been said alreadv, to transcend not only 
the piobabilities of fact, but the congruities of thought and language 
JLt is gravely to maintain that the exceptions outnumber the rule, and 
m the same breath to insist, by implication of nomenclature, that 
they are exceptions and that they deserve the distinction which 
belongs only to the exceptional It is solemnly to affirm that 
the officers of literature—as used humorously to be said of those 
of the United States Army—are more numerous than the privates, 
and yet still to give them those titles of rank which imply 
that they have all of them troops under their command There is 
no escape, in short, from the dilemma that a mistake must have been 
Hgsade either in counting “ geniuses w or in appraising “ genius," and 
that, if the former are as large a company as we are asked to believe, 
then the latter cannot be as precious a thing as we are expected to 
consider it Few of us, I expect, will have much difficulty in making 
choice between the two alternatives here presented Most of us will 
bo disposed rather to question the abundance of the gift of genius 
than fo admit a doubt as to its value Pleasant as it seems to be to 
some minds to imagine that we live m an age when everybody (and 
therefore nobody) is a prodigy of intellectual power, it will be 
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sufficiently gratifying, I should suppose, to men of less ambitious con¬ 
ceptions, to be able to assure themselves, as they certainly can with 
safety, that while our era is to the full as well supplied with genius 
«nd geniuses as jta predecessors, it has witnessed an advance of the 
general average of intellectual culture and intellectual capacity to*a 
point far beyond any yet attained in the history of the world 

It is the predominance of the element of self-consciousness in the 
popular sense of the word which mainly distinguishes these compari¬ 
sons of the present with the past from those m which former ages 
have indulged For u self-consciousness ” means, m its popular usage, 
something much more specific than mere “ introverted consciousness " 
—the philosophic import of the word It means attention, not to one's 
sensations, as stimulated by the external animate or inanimate world, 
but to one’s whole personality as a human being mixing with one’s 
fellows and measuring oneself against them We do not call a man 
“ self-conscious ” when he becomes sensible of the fact that he is 
hungry or thirsty, too cold or too hot, or when he notes that his 
mind is less easy, or his body less comfortable tQrday than it was 
yesterday And that is the simple form which the comparison of 
present with past used formerly in most instances to take Lamen¬ 
tations over the “ good old times " a form of complaint which probably 
became common m or shortly after the days of Noah, mean usually 
little more than that our fathers were luckier—not that they were 
worthier—than ourselves Even such phrases as the " wisdom of our 
ancestors,” as used m defence of ancient institutions, hardly imply 
much more than that our ancestors were not fools—that they knew 
what they were about, and that we—“ the latest seed of time, New 
men that, m the flying of a wheel, Cry down the past ”—should think, 
maturely before condemning their work as wrongly conceived or 
ill-executed, and proceeding to demolish it accordingly The inten¬ 
tion of the phrase is not so much to suggest the absolute inferiority 
of the “ new men ” m point of wisdom, as to caution them against 
presuming too much on tlicir superiority Systematic comparison 
between one age and its predecessors in respect of wisdom, learning, 
virtue, piety, valour, or what not, are of course to be met with m the 
pages of ennous literary inquirers at all periods, but never before 
have they become the popular fashion—never certainly have they# 
been indulged m with such restless incessancy as is the case at the 
present day Suppose the Age is better than its predecessors, what 
then? And suppose it isn’t, what then ? 

This, fidgety self consciousness, however, on the part of our un- 
happy Age itself need surprise no one who has taken due note of 
what I do not hesitate to call the prevailing passion— -sq far as 
matters intellectual are concerned—of that society which answers, in 
the concrete order, to the above abstraction The Nineteenth Century 
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is not m6re uneasy as to its relations with its company m the 
t( foremost files of Time,” than we the individual men and women of 
the century as to their relations with their neighbours. Never was 
there a period when so vast a multitude of huma^ beings were so 
rffeculously eager to create and sustain for themselves the reputation 
of intellectually superior persons The word u reputation ” is, here, 
I wish it to be observed, emphatic, and, being emphatic, it divests 
the eagerness m question of all pretence to dignity and all title to 
respect No doubt the honest appetite for knowledge, the unosten¬ 
tatious and disinterested desire for self-improvement, the laudable 
ambition to develop whatever of talent may have been bestowed upon 
a man by nature—no doubt these worthy impulses and instincts 
have gained large accession of strength among the educated com¬ 
munity of the present day Having regard to the immense enlarge¬ 
ment of the material and means of knowledge, of the facilities for 
self-improvement and for the development of individual faculty, it 
could hardly have been otherwise But the growth thus admitted 
has been much more than outstripped, one fears, by that of a lower 
and far less respectable passion Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire 
hoc sciat alter is a maxim which wins new votaries every day To 
know for knowing’s sake is doubtless a stronger motive than ever it 
was before, we may hope and believe that it is, but to know m order 
that you may be known to know—nay, even only to seem, m order 
that you may be thought, to know—these, it is beyond all question, 
have nowadays become objects of a hitherto unprecedented pursuit 
A widespread and devouring ambition—not for the pleasure, or the 
power, or e\cn for the profit, which knowledge and culture and 
ability confer or may confer upon their possessors—but simply for 
the repute which they bring, the admiration which they attract, has 
reached its height at a period when the facilities of self-advertisement 
have been brought to the last degree of perfection And the conse¬ 
quences of the coincidence are to be found m almost every column of 
the so-called " literary gossip " in which the host of light periodicals 
so largely deal To print and publish was always—at least at the 
expense of him who printed and published—an easy matter, but a 
more excellent way has now been discovered, and the aspirant to 
literary honours finds it easier and cheaper to procure print and pub 
lication for the fact that he is—some day—about to print and 
publish The devices for the capture of this species of notoriety are 
endless, and when one sees them often repeated by or on behalf of 
the same person one feels inclined to wonder how long it will be 
before the labour-saving instinct of humanigy induces resort to a still 
shorter process, and adorns the “ Art and Literature ” column with 
some such notifications as u Mr A wishes to inform the public that 
he is a person of considerable mental power and literary attainments, 
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and is expected some day or other to furnish the "world with con¬ 
clusive proof on both points, ” or (with even closer adaptation of 
means to ends), “ Mrs B desires it to be generally known that she 
is as clever as her neighbours, aftd indeed that she considers herself 
to be m reality better off for brains than Mrs C, whose much over¬ 
rated novel, Wheie arc you Going to , my jmtty Maid ? (in which 
she is more than suspected of having been largely assisted by her 
distinguished husband) obtained an ephemeral success last season ” 

The tendency which the weaker and vainer members of society 
thus caricature is not, however, confined to them alone It fully 
deserves, I think, to be described by the phrase already applied to it, 
as a “ prevailing tendency,” a tendency characteristic and distinctive 
of the age Of this we could scarcely desire better proof than the 
fact that even a httcrateu? of such mark and ability as the writer 
from whose article I have quoted should have, no doubt unconsciously, 
dropped into a line of criticism and recommendation which strikingly 
illustrates it For the gist and kernel of “ Oui Noble Selves ” 
appears to be, not merely that it is a deplorable thing to hnd so much 
contemporary genius so widely unrecognised, nor even that the 
friends of contemporary genius should labour to educate the popular 
taste into intelligent recognition ot it—but that recognition, whethei 
intelligent 01 not, is, on the ijuonmqvc modo ?em principle, indispens¬ 
able, and indeed that endeavours should be made to secure it foi 
contemporary genius by means whose veiy success presupposes the 
utter absence of the element of intelligence from it when secured 

“ We have heard,” he says “a grevt deni of Into nbout some mysterious 
operation known as log-rolling, as i matter ert fact there is not halt log-roll¬ 
ing enough in the ranks ol contemporary English hternture What we 
need is more strenuous and more open log rolling At this moment the 

enormous mass of young English mtellectis lor the most part mutually known 
to itself and its final success mutually predicted But in order to insure that 
happy consummation, m older to push the good new literature and thought 
and humour and science down the recalcitrant throats of a careless and un¬ 
critical public, what we want is a long pull and v strong pull and a pull all 
together Shoulder to shoulder set the log rolling It is only bj the con¬ 
sistent and persistent hammering of those who know that anything ever gets 
hammered at all into the thiuc heads of the British people ” 

How singular that so accomplished a writer should not have asked 
himself what value there would attach—except, of course, in 
money—to the “happy consummation” he speaks of, if it were 
thus "insured ” Of course its money value would be considerable > 
but 4 ? do not understand this to be in question True, we are told 
in one place that the neglected genius of to-day not only “wants 
recognition,” but “ not unfrequently wants bread, ” but, t^pugb 
many of the writers for whom the log is rolled m “ Our Noble 
Selves ” are undoubtedly rated by the public (and therefore pre- 
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sumably assessed by the Income Tax Commissioners) at much below 
their real merits, there is certainly no Otway of the "famished 
form ” to be found among them We shall, therefore^ be }ustified, 4 
I think, m regarding the latter half of the sentence above quoted as 
practically surplusage, and confine ourselves to the statement that 
what the neglected genius wants is “ recognition ” pure and simple, 
or, m other words, the praise of his contemporaries And no doubt 
he does want it, it is human to want it, but surely the natural 
desire for sympathy and approbation, which is implanted m the 
breasts of all men, should, in the bosom of ff genius , 3 if anywhere in 
the world, be something better than a gross and indiscriminate 
appetite for ignorant and insincere applause “ The more applause 
the better,” one can fancy genius exclaiming, “ so long as it be the 
applause of appreciative intelligence, but the fewer the better of 
those cheers which are merely the hollow echo of f empty heads 
* consistently and persistently hammered upon by those who know * 
Let those who know stop hammering, and endeavour to increase 
then numbers by diffusing their tastes, if thev wish to give me real 
pleasure Probably their success will be scanty euough, but has it 
evei been otherwise at anytime 9 Was there ever a period in which 
the capacity to compichend and appreciate genius was shared by 
more than an infinitesimal minority, and why cannot living genius 
accept the lot which departed genius has so often accepted with such 
magnanimous composure 9 At any rate, if the real article of recog¬ 
nition is not forthcoming, I will give no encouragement to the 
manufacture of a counteifut I can make my great work m the 
world suffice foi me as others have done before me, and shall not 
need the ‘ most sweet voices 3 of an ignorantly adoring multitude 
to impel me to do my best Even if I hankered after them more than 
my predecessors, I am under a stionger obligation to deny myself 
For as one who aspires to be a leader of the age, it is at the very 
least my duty to endeavour to read it a lesson m that self-sufficing 
dignity which it so much lacks, and to rebuke by my example that 
restless vanity which is its besetting weakness 33 


H D Traill 
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W IDE as is our Colonial Empire, tlie scientific interest which 
attaches to some of its biological features is greater than 
even its vast extent might lead us to anticipate The Russian 
dominion is of prodigious size, yet even if we were to add to it the 
great Empire of China, the two combined would be but zoologically 
uninteresting and monotonous compared with even half of those 
portions of the earth's surface which own our sway In our great 
Colonial Exhibition care was taken to exhibit specimens of the 
animal population of our colonies, but, of course, it has been im¬ 
possible to thereby make known to its visitors their scientific interest 
In the following pages we shall endeavour, not to describe the biology 
of the different regions we own, that has been done antecedently* 
by us in this Review, but to select and notice a few Colonial animal 
forms of special significance 

Ranging over the barren plains which extend north of the Cana¬ 
dian forests, is to be found that singular ruminant the musk-sheep 
(Ovtbos), more commonly, but incorrectly named, the musk-ox 
Nowhere else does it now exist but in Greenland, yet it is the last 
survivor of various kinds of warmly clad beasts which once had a 
very Wide distribution Ages ago it wandered in Asia and Central 
Europe, even down to the South of France, side by side with the 
large-tusked mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros, but whilst the 
mammoth thence receded to Siberia, to be entombed in ice and die 
out, and whilst the woolly rhinoceros also became extinct, the musk- 
sheep, after vanishing from both Europe and Siberia, still survives in 
the northern regions of the New World This instance of an ancient 

* See the article entitled “The Geography of Living CreatOrea.” i& The CONTEST 
i ob a by Bey raw, February, 1880 
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closer connection between tbe Old World and the nev> has much 
significance For at a yery late geological period horses, camels, 
elephants, and rhinoceroses, all of which now inhabit (the action of 
man apart) the Old World exclusively, were then inhabitants of 
North America# Elephants and rhinoceroses appear to have first 
ansen east of the Atlantic, but camels seem to have had an American 
origin and once abounded m the United States, although they are 
now only represented in the southern portion of the American Con¬ 
tinent by their relatively small cousins the Llamas. Horses have 
twicfe entered upon American soil From the northern region of 
the Old World they appear, m the latter tertiary times, to have 
extended to the northern region of the new, and thence spread them¬ 
selves onwards to and over South America Yet they had become 
entirely extinct long before the time of Columbus, and the vast herds 
which now inhabit its southern plains are all the descendants of 
horses introduced—for the Becond time—by the agenev of man 
The racoon, found in Canada, is another animal of much interest 
It is so exclusively an American animal that, had the turkey been 
adopted as a crest over the arms of America, two racoons might well 
have stood as supporters of her shield Not only is it American, 
but it belongs to a small family of beasts of prey—made up of five 
genera and at least seven species—all of which are without a single 
representative in the Old World The forms which compose this 
small group, closely bound together as they are by the possession 
of certain common anatomical characters, differ widely from ope 
another in general appearance, structure of the teeth, and other 
obvious characters related to their respective habits of life, one 
species inhabiting the forests of tropical America, and called the 
Kmkajou ( Cercoleptes ), being specially fitted for its strictly arboreal 
life by having a prehensile tail the end of its tail can be very 
firmly coiled round the twigs and branches to which it is applied, 
the part towards the extremity being devoid of hair to enable it to 
giasp more firmly, and so act as a fifth foot The species which 
compose that extensive family of beasts of prey of which the civet 
cat is the type, are all inhabitants of*the Old World only, but the 
great family of weasels has representatives m both hemispheres, and 
one representative, of much interest to science, the sea-otter 
( Enhydra) is found in British Columbia There are three groups of 
beasts which now swim freely m the ocean, and are either unable to 
progress on land, or do so with difficulty, and for short distances only 
These are, (1) the great group of whales and porpoises, (2), the 
very small group comprising the dugong, manatee, and recently 
extinct rhytila and (3) the group of seals and sea-bears The first 
two groups are so entirely aquatic m organization and habit, that it 
is at first difficult to believe they can be the descendants of some 
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now extinct fom footed animals The seals and sea bears have each 
four feet, but the hind-limbs of the seals -can only be employed as 
fins for swimming, and not at all for walking, as those of the sea- 
bear can fie So, at first sightyi it would seem tha^we have here a 
clue to the gradual formation of completely aquatic and marine life, 
by a gradual descent from animals like sea-bears, to whales and 
poipoises A careful study of the anatomy of these animals, how- 
cvei, shows that these three aquatic groups must have descended 
from three different foui-footed stocks, and must have acquired their 
aquatic ifabits and organization in entire independence of each other 
There aie also reasons for suspecting that whales and porpoises 
descended fiom beasts more or less allied to swine, and that the 
dugong and manatee descended from beasts more 01 less allied to 
some ancestral elephant-form What, then, was the probable origin 
ot seals and sea-bCars, and had they both one common origin ? 

The family of weasels (which includes the martens, badgers, glutton, 
skunks, and others) is so closelv allied with the family of bears that 
they are united together mto a larger gioup of “ bear-like animals ” 
Amongst bears, the white beai is very aquatic, as also arc all the 
otters The conjecture has been more than once expressed that the 
seals and sea-beais ha\c descended from land animals more or less 
closely resembling existing heirs This conjecture has been lately 
confirmed by a careful examination of the brain, which has shown 
that a special fold of brain substance, the form of which has been 
compared with an heraldic “ escutcheon of pretence,” ' R is character¬ 
istic of the entire group But have the seals and sea-bears hail one 
common origin from a single terrestrial form, or have they lespectively 
arisen from two forms, as the whales and porpoises on the one 
hand, and the dugong and manatee on the other, have undoubtedly 
arisen from two different teirestrial kinds of animals? The question 
has been asked whether the sea-bears may not have arisen from a sort 
ot bear, and the seals from a sort of otter, and some points have 
been noted which go to prove this view Now the sea-otter of British 
Columbia is a form of special interest, because it diverges so much from 
the common otter m its organisation, which is still more perfectly 
fitted for aquatic life than is theirs Should it be deemed that it 
thereby favours the hypothesis of the origin of seals from otters, this * 
alone would give it a special interest, but should it be proved that 
seals had no such origin, the interest for us of the sea-otter would 
not thereby be lessened, for m that case it would be an illustration 
of yet another route by which a terrestrial quadrupedal form might 
descend into the ocean, and form yet another group §f completely 


* See the Journal of the Lmniean Society (<£oology), vol xut pp 1-25 
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manne beasts, but one different from and independently of any of 
those which have m fact been developed 

We have already mentioned the name of the turkey (Mdeagns), 
and our colony of Honduras gives its name to a species which is one 
of the most gorgeous of all birds, outshining the pheasants, which are 
as exclusively Asiatic as all the species of guinea-fowl aie exclusively 
African The turkey is not like the musk-sheep, a creature which 
has survived in America after having enjoyed a more cosmopolitan 
existence but, so fai as we know, has ever been American and American 
only , for there is evidence that it was so even m the Miocene period 
Our more southerly American Colonies, such as British Guiana and 
Trinidad, make us acquainted with certain other kinds of animals 
which dcservp to be noted 

Wandering fai south and north of 0111*Central American Colonies— 
namely, from Paraguay to Texas—are the species of pig like auimals, 
called peccaries (Dicotyle s) They are very distinct from all other 

existing swine m that certain bones of their feet are more consoli¬ 
dated, so that, in this lespect, they resemble the group of Rmftaatmg 
Beasts No other animals of the hog family now exist—save where 
introduced by man—throughout the whole American continent, 
though ioims now extinct once flourished m North America, whence 
the peccaries descended southwards, so that at the first advent of 
Europeans m Noith Amenca its whole extent north of Texas and 
Arkansas was a completely swmeless territory Another exceptionally 
interesting animal, the tapu is found, if not actually in our colonies 
of Guiana and Honduras, yet in the country intervening between 
them In the piesent day, this strange foim of life, which is the 
survivor of manv other kinds now extmet, has a most singular 
geographical distribution Two or three species inhabit the warmer 
parts of America, while the only other known species is confined to 
the Malay Archipelago The study of fossil animals, however, 
explains this singular circumstance, since we now know that tapirs 
existed in Europe m Miocene times, while no such remains of the group 
have yet, we believe, been discovered in Amenca It is to be presumed 
then, that tapirs originated in the north-western part of the older 
continent, and thence diverged to their present abodes The warmer 
k parts of America, including Bntish Guiana, also afford examples of 
sloths, ant-eaters, and armadillos, animals which are not only very 
strictly American, but, as far as we have any evidence, have ever 
been so They once co-cxisted with gigantic allied forms (Megather¬ 
ium, Megalonyx , Mylodon), which seem to have taken ongin in the 
southern portion of the American continent, whence they advanced 
northwards to Pennsylvania, and even further, before their apparently 
rapid extinction—an extinction which at about the same geological 
epoch seems to have overtaken so many gigantic forms of animal 
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life Our West Indian Colonies are perhaps as remarkable for the 
absence, as for the presence, of certain annual forms It is difficult 
to imagine regions more suited for monkey life than some of those 
which are to be found amongst the Antilles Indeed, that they are 
so suited is demonstrated by the fact that here and there monkeys 
which hare been imported and have escaped and bred, easily maintain 
themselves No kind of ape, however, exists naturally in the 
Antillean region It is, of course, quite otherwise m Trinidad, which 
is not truly, what it is often reckoned* to be, a West Indian island, 
but is a detached fragment of the great South American continent 
The monkeys of the Old World are entirely distinct from those of 
the new, and those of the forest regions of Amenca are the only 
monkeys which develop that special help for arboreal life before 
spoken of as a u prehensile tall ” 

Most perfectly prehensile are the tails of those gentle animals 
called “ spider monkeys ” ( Ateles ), as also of those creatures which 
seem to represent the baboons of Africa, and which are known as 
howlin^fetnonkeys (Mycetts) In the Old World our possessions bring 
us in relation with all those apes which most nearly resemble man 
m structure, and ha\e, therefore, the highest interest for us In the 
swampy forests of Borneo we have the sedate and melancholy-look¬ 
ing orang—most man-like as to brain Inland, from our West 
African Colonies, we find the petulant and playful chimpanzee—most 
man-like as to skeleton , and in our Indian possessions we have the 
gibbons, or long-armed apes—most man-like as to voice They are 
also especially man-like m length of leg compared with length of 
body, while one of them is the only ape which can boast the posses¬ 
sion of a chin The corporeal ancestor of man must have more or 
less resembled m body all these apes, while diverging m structure 
from each one of them So, also, it may well have occupied an 
intermediate geographical position, and had its home in Central or 
Western Asia, if not in Southern Europe 

The special interest which attaches to the question of man's bodily 
ancestry stands alone, but apart from that question, no one of our 
colonies m America, Africa, or Asia has so exceptional and geolo- 
lical interest as have our possessions m New Guinea, New Zealand 
and Australia These three divisions represent, at it were, three 
diverse sections of the most exceptional zoological region New 
Guinea, with Celebes, the Moluccas, and the islands up to and 
including the small island of Lombok, constitute the section that 
comes nearest to the Indian region, which region extends from 
Hmdostan and China, down through the Malay Archipelago, to 
(and including) the little island of Bali Shallow sews connect ike 
great Indian Islands with the mainland on the one hand, and New 
Guinea, with its adjacent island?, on the other, and shallow seas 
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indicate a comparatively recent land connection Beep water, however, 
separates the islands thus snbmannely connected with the Indian 
continent, from those so connected with Australia The two small 
islands just named are thus respectively the outposts of two very 
dmeient zoological regions, and the limit so marked between them 
has been named after its discoverer—the distinguished naturalist, 
Alfred R Wallace—“ Wallace’s Line ” He has * told us how, in 
passing from one to the other of these two islands which are but fifteen 
miles apart, we pass from one set of animal forms to atfother—that 
in Rah we have barbets, fruit-thrushes and woodpeckers, which are 
altogether absent in Lombok, which, on the other hand, abounds 
with birds characteristic of Australian zoology, such as cockatoos, 
honeysuckers, and brush-turkeys New Guinea, and the islands 
immediately adjacent (within the hundred-fathom line), are the special 
home of those creatures which are amongst the most beautiful and 
most varied of the feathered class—the birds of paradise From New 
Guinea we may here pass, in imagination, to that land which has been 
called the Paradise of Birds—New Zealand There, previously to the 
advent of the Maoris, the huge dmornis and its congeners reigned 
in securitv over an animal population from which the class of beasts 
was all but excluded Yet crawling in comparative inconspicuousness 
amongst those lordly feathered bipeds was a certain lizard which, 
unlike its great Avian fellow-islanders, has survived for the wonder 
and instruction of our own day, and is now, in the eyes of scientific 
biologists, the most noted zoological peculiarity of the country 
It is a survivor indeed, and represents an unimaginable antiquity, for 
this lizard, known as Ilattena (or Sphcnodon), is the last living 
representative of a group of reptiles which have left their remains 
lfrT^sic strata, at the very bottom of the s<y jndary system of 
rocks 

This remarkable animal thus surviving amidst the wreck of worlds 
so long anterior to that which witnessed its origin, was first noticed in 
connection with Captain Cook’s third voyagejbut became known to us 
through a specimen presented to the British Museum by a Dr Dieffen- 
bach f Other specimens soon followed, and some bones which found their 
way to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, enabled thatvener- 
able and sagacious paleontologist, Sir Richard Owen, to point out its 
affinity to the extinct reptiles above referred to J A full description 
of the anatomy of the animal was, however, first given by Dr Gunther,§ 
1 F R S, now head of the Zoological Department of our British Museum 
of Natural History at South Kensington 

* See''The Malay Arotopelago,” voj 1 p 21 

+ The is referred to by him m his “ Travels in New Zealand, vol u (1840,, 
p (> 06 , t “Thwh Geo) Soc,” vol vu (1845), p 64, pi 6 

* j)gee the 0 Phil Transactions for 1869 ” 
vol. li, z a 

ft 

* 
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Haying thus made acquaintance with this ancient lizard, Hattena, 
a few words may now follow abo * ^ point in human anatomy on 
which the anatomy of Hatterta throws an interesting and very 
instructive light 

The human brain is a voluminous, globular mass, the larger and 
upper part of whilh consists of two much furrowed lateral masses, 
separated by a conspicuous median fissure These masses are known 
as the t( cerebral hemispheres,” and deeply imbedded beneath them 
(a little behind and below what is practically the middle of the 
adult brain) is a small rounded body, about the size of a pea, which 
is called the “ pineal gland ” This structure is known, at least by 
name, to many persons who are not anatomists, because Descartes 
strangely conjectured it to be the “ seat of the soul ” * 

In most animals, however, and in ourselves in the earliest days of 
our existence, the cerebral hemispheres do not extend backwards 
over the rest*of the brain, but are confined to its anterior portion, 
and thns the pineal gland, instead of seeming to be imbedded m 
the midst of the brain, lies upon its upper surface Another small, 
rounded prominence, called the “ pituitary body,” projects downwards 
from the midst of the under surface of the brain, and is received mto 
a hollow on the upper surface of a small prominence of our skull 
floor, known by the singular name of “ the Turkish saddle " A 
function much less poetical than that attributed by Descartes to the 
Weal gland, but equally baseless, was assigned to this body by 
earlier physiologists But no rational conjecture of any kmd has 
bqen put forward as to the function of either of these two curious 
link bodies which we all of us thus carry about inside our skulls 

sWe, however, the theory of evolution has gained the acceptance 
of aU the most competent naturalists, a flood of light has been thrown 
on many parts of different animals, which parts are, to all appearance, 
quite! useless to them This light reveals not their present function, 
but their essential nature and past history It reveals not what 
they [are, but how they came to be Such structures are now 
deemed to be the rudimentary representatives of parts which were 
of functional importance to their more or less remote ancestors— 
they ire relics which point to antecedent conditions which now exist 
no longer 

An example of such rudimentary representative structures may be 
found in foetal whales, which have a set of teeth that never cut 
the gum, and represent teeth which once effectually aided the 
ancestors of existing whales to bite their food Adult whales have 


* By such a conjecture Descartes departed altogether from the older view of the soul 
(which well harmonised with the most advanced modern physiology), and burtbened 
philosophy with a baseless figment (the conception of a soul co existing with, but distinct 
from, the living body), whioh it has cost many an effort and muchdiatress of mind to 
gstndof * f 
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also functionless rudiments of hind limbs imbedded in their flesh, 
which show, no doubt, that their ancestors were quadrupeds. 

Again, the minute and useless wing of the Apteryx, Jibe the 
functionless " splint-bones " of the horse, represent, m a rudimentary 
way, parts which were of more or less utility to the retqote ancestors 
of those creatures It would be easy to bring forward a great num¬ 
ber of similar ^lustrations, aud to show how, by the study of Com¬ 
parative anatomy and of the development of the embryos of certain, 
animals, light has been thrown on tbe origin and true nature of 
enigmatical parts known to exist in other animals Is it then pos¬ 
sible that these studies may reveal to us anything about those eunous 
bram-structures of ours—the piucal gland and the pituitary body 9 
The study of development has indeed made many a strange 
revelation to ns in the course of the past quarter of a century, and 
amongst its more recent disclosures are some new lights with respect 
to the pituitary body We now know that our mouth is not what 
was the primitive mouth of the more remote animal progenitors of 
the human frame, but is an improvement and addition, and the 
pituitary body turns out to be, not a true bram-structure, hut an 
adjunct of some kind to the mouth m its anterior condition Its 
exact nature, howeverf is still a matter for investigation Till quite 
the other day no conjecture worth anything could be made with 
respect to the true nature of the pineal gland, but now a quite new- 
and a wonderful rtvclation has occurred respecting it, and one much 
more satisfactory than that we as yet have respecting the pituitary 
body Before, however, considering this revelation, it will be well 
first to glance briefly at certain very inferior animals 

Ascidians, 01 Tumcanes, are (as most readers now probably know) 
a lowly organized group of marine animals, many of which are 
called "sea-squirts/* because, when left high and dry by the 
receding tide, the only obvious sign of vitality they exhibit when 
touched, is the ejection of a small jet of water Without any 
distinguishable head, with a heart m the form of a simple tube, 
these creatures may cohere m complex aggregations (fixed or actively 
locomotive), or may exist separately with a dense coat produced 
into a pair of orifice-bearing processes—like a leather bottle with 
two necks Some young ascidians present a form strangely different 


from that they exhibit when mature Thus the young of the genus 
Phalkista has very much the appearance of a tadpole, and, like the 
latter, moves by lateral undulations of a long tail, which is attached 
to its short globular body With this exception, however, nothing 
could well seem generally less like one of the higher animals than 
an inert, lowly organized sea-squirt Aud yet we well recollect, 
when first attending Professor Huxley’s lectures at the School of 


Mihes, Jennyn Street, how ow attention was directed to one or two. 

z z 2 
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obscure and recondite resemblances between ascidians and backboned 
animals or vertebrates The significance of these resemblances was 
made startlingly clear when the Russian naturalist, Kowalevsky, dis¬ 
covered the representative of the backbone of vertebrates, m the tail 
of embryo tadpole-like ascidians 

The belief that these lowly creatures throw at least a side light 
on the ancestors of the highest animals is now generally admitted— 
that they are collateral, probably degenerate, members of the great 
group of fishes, reptiles, birds, beasts, and man But the tadpole- 
like larval ascidian has another noteworthy structure It has a 
single eye, which is in contact with and imbedded m the creature’s 
brain, a position not inconvenient because of the transparency of 
the animal itself All the higher animals, however, have not a 
single eye, but a pair of eves Even those curious fishes with one¬ 
sided heads ( Pleuronectidce —soles, turbots, flounders, &c &c ), and 
which have no eye at all on one side of their head, have nevertheless 
a pair of eyes on the other side If these ascidians really show us in 
some respects what were the more ancient conditions of vertebrate 
life, it would seem to be at least a possibility that not a pair of eyes, 
but one single median organ of vision, may have been the more ancient 
condition # 

These matters concerning the human brain and the group of 
ascidians being together borne m mind, we may venture to speak 
again of the New Zealand lizard, Hattena 

A specimen of this animal came a short time ago into the hands 
of Mr W Baldwin Spencer, assistant to Professor Moseley, of Oxford 
In carefully dissecting this specimen he noticed a small globular 
structure buried beneath the skm on the top of the head, just where 
there is a small aperture between the roof-bones of the skull, called 
the parietal foramen 

On careful examination this small globular structure turned out 
to be an eye 1 It was a complete eye, with retina, pigment, vitreous 
humour and lens, while yet it could, from its position and surround¬ 
ings, be of hardly any functional utility Professor Moseley referred 
Mr Spencer to certain observations previously made by Henn W de 
Graaf and Leydig, and it now turns out that some other lizards 
present conditions more or less similar amongst them our 
own slow-worm, anguts fragths There is, however, one fact of 
remarkable significance Mr Baldwin Spencer tells us that he has 
distinctly traced out a continuous nervous connection between this 
median, single, parietal eye, and the hitherto profoundly mysterious 
pineal gland! Here, then, at last we have a clue to the nature 
and meaning of that puzzling structure According to it, this 
body so deeply buned within the human brain, is a surviving relic 
of an ancestral organ 0 # sight But^pf what organ of sight? 'Jfe 
it a special modification which was snperadded on other more 
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ordinary conditions by reptilian ancestors, or is it of yet greater 
antiquity ? Was it (that is to say) added to creatures already 
possessing the pairs of eyes we are familiar with, or was it the sole^ 
original organ of sight in vertebrates, and are the pair of eyes we 
know a long subsequent addition and improvement ? 

If we are to trust to what ascidians seem to teach us, then it 
would appear to be the more probable that m the parietal eye of 
Hattena we have a survival of the original, single eye of ancestors both 
of the tadpole-like ascidians and of vertebrates, and we must then 
legard our own eyes as relatively modern improvements and subse¬ 
quent additions The “ pineal gland,” according to this view, though, 
as need hardly be said, no “ seat ot the soul,” would nevertheless be 
the original single organ for conveying to the brute soul of our 
remote ancestors those luminous impressions which are the most 
potent agents in educating animal conseutience 

The views here put forward are, of course, but speculative and 
conjectural, to be confirmed or refuted by future careful research 
When we consider, howiver, how strange and startling have been 
other speculations which have been similarly suggested and subse¬ 
quently confirmed, we cannot but deem the one now suggested as 
worthy the careful consideration of the biologist as well as 
deserving the attention of all those pci sons who take a general 
interest m natural science or m the stiuctuic and activities of their 
own bodies 

Before concluding this brief paper a few words must be said about 
the centre of the great Australian region, that is Australia itself 
The science of biologv has doubtless in store for its faithful votaries 
many surprises and startling discoveries, such as that just narrated 
about our more ancient eye Nevertheless the world may seem m 
some respects getting zoologically used up We cannot hope to see 
new species develop to replace the interest of those which have lately 
left us, such as the dodo, dmornis, and great auk amongst birds, aud 
the rhytma amongst beasts, but this is by no means the most 
distressing fact for the zoologist Very many species are rapidly 
tending to become extinct, such as the great Tasmaman opossum, 
miscalled wolf ( Thylacwus), and it is doubtful whether that beautifal 
animal, the so-called “ common ” zebra, now exists save in a 
few European gardens Countries like South Africa, which so lately, 
ns m the days of that unscrupulous destroyer, Gordon Gumming, , 
swarmed with herds of wild animals, are but now thinly peopled by 
them, while the misplaced efforts of acchmatifatiou societies are 
ruining the most interesting faunas, not without sometimes causing 
distress and loss to the very colonists they wish to benefit, as has been 

t e case- with respect to the rabbits introduced into Australia. But 
& name of that great country reminds us that if the world is get¬ 
ting at all zoologically used up, it is because it is getting somewhat 
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used up geographically No biologist now can hope to experience 
the delightful excitement which must have been felt by Banks and 
jSolandcr when they first landed on the shores of Australia, a coun¬ 
try almost every tree, shrub and weed of which was of a new kind 
It must have made them feel as if they had been transported to 
a new planet, and this feeling would have been greatly intensified 
could they have been at once aware how different were the beasts— 
kangaroos, opossums, &c —which met their eyes from anything they 
had before known Then, however, comparative anatomy was in 
its earlier days, and even the great Cuvier altogether failed to 
appreciate tne true nature of the quadrupeds from Australia when 
they were submitted to his careful examination The fact is that 
there were found in Australia and Tasmania, beasts of prey analogous 
to wolves, civet cats and weasels, arboreal, more or less vegetable¬ 
feeding beasts, analogous to squirrels, and some capable of flitting 
by the aid of folds of skins, as do the flying squirrels, creatures 
widely ranging over the plains on which they grazed, analogous to 
deer and antelopes, creatures like marmdts, creatures like ant- 
eaters, and so on It was not at first suspected that all these crea¬ 
tures, so different from each other m those points of their structure 
which are related to their habits of life, were nevertheless so united 
together by more hidden and essential characters as to constitute one 
great polymorphic natural gioup of animals, now called “ marsupials ,’* 
parallel to the whole series of beasts which are found in other parts 
of the world Yet such we know to be the case, and with hardly 
an exception, every terrestual Australian beast differs far more from 
any non-Australian animal—save the opossum of America—than a 
bat differs from the whale, or an elephant from a mouse There is 
one animal, however, which almost as soon aP discovered forced 
men to remark its peculiarity and to speculate as to its life- 
history on account of the striking eccentricity of its form We refer 
to that aquatic, close-furred, web-footed, spur-heeled creature, with 
horny teeth inside its singularly formed horny jaws, which received 
the name of the "duck-billed platypus" or ornithorhynchus 
Nearly related to it is another animal of widely different aspect and 
habits With the long snout and tongue and the toothless jaws of 
an ant-eater, it is clothed with spines like a hedgehog, and is known 
as the echidna These two extraordinary animals differ so widely 
from all others, that the difference before spoken of as so great 
between the marsupials and other beasts, is as nothing to it 
It would require a^long article to point out to the reader wherein 
the strangeness of these two animals, now known as " monotremes," 
consists* Suffice it to say that by their brain-structure,* tbeir 

* The great majority of beaut* agree with man m having the two lateral halVea-of 
the brain medianly united by a large transverse band of brain uohafrmfr*, called 
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skeleton, their urinary organs, and, above all, by their reproductive 
system, they form a group so aberrant as hardly to deserve retention 
withifi the class of beasts, seeing by how many points they show 
affinity to that great group which comprises both Birds and Reptiles # 
Though these animals have been known for half a century, and though 
there was an early report that the bird-billed beast laid eggs, yet the 
facts as to its reproduction were only quite latterly ascertained, and 
one of the most startling events of the meeting of the British 
Association in Canada was the telegraphic communication of the fact 
that the monotremes do lay eggs, and that the structure of these 
eggs harmonizes with that of the bones which support these animals' 
shoulders This last is a very important fact On the theory of 
Evolution, the class which includes man and beasts must have 
descended from some other and lower class, but its line of descent was 
a very disputable matter On the whole, scientific opinion inclined 
to the view that this line of descent passed direct from animals allied 
to frogs and toads (z e, amphibians) without passing through the 
group of Birds and Reptiles, which was deemed to be rather a great 
lateral branch, than a part of the stem of the genealogical tree of 
animal life Prominent amongst the facts which opposed this view 
was the shoulder structure of monotremes, which loudly claimed for 
them affinity with lizards The condition of the monotreme egg, if 
not alftolutcly decisive, goes far to upset the notion that beasts came 
directly fiom ancestors allied to amphibians, and shows cause for 
lengthening out our animal pedigree by giving us claims to corporeal 
affinity with the beautiful order of Lizards, which have just acquired, 
by the discovery of their single eye, so great an interest for us 

Lastly we must call attention to one other point of Colonial 
zoology, namely, to a fish found m our most recent Australian 
colony—Queensland—the eastern seaboard of which was discovered 
by Captain Cook one hundred and sixteen years ago We have 
just spoken of amphibians Their affinity with fishes is great, and 
a creature known as the lepidosiren has been assigned first to one 
and then to the other of these classes In Queensland there has 
been discovered another animal of this transitional kind—the mud¬ 
fish of the colonists The interest of tins animal is, however, much 
greater than yet indicated Far down m the Tnassic strata, before 
referred to in speaking of Hattena, had been long ago found the 
teeth of a certain fish, known to us by no other remains, and which 
was distinguished by the name Ceratodm No sooner did the Queens¬ 
land mud-fish come under the eyes of naturalists, than, it was at 

'* oorpus callosum,” and they may therefore be called tied brained The marsupials 
have this band so much smaller that they are relatively “ loose brained " In the 
monotremes this band is so minute as to be with difficulty discernible, and they have 
been playfully designated “scatter brained ” * Called Sauropsida 
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once recognised as being a still living representative of that form 
which had been supposed extinct for so many ages —Ceratodus By 
its aid we are now able to obtain a complete knowledge of the an&tomy 
of an animal of such extreme activity, and to obtain a quite unex¬ 
pected acquaintance with bygone Tnassic life 

The few facts which have been selected for notice with reference 
to colonial zoology are valuable as affording a great encouragement 
to those who are inclined to devote themselves to scientific study, 
and especially to biological science When we see the light thrown 
upon former geographical conditions by such facts as those con¬ 
cerning the animals of the Indian Archipelago and the Moluccas, 
on existing phenomena of distribution by the study of palaeontology 
—as instanced by the musk-sheep, the peccary and the tapir, when 
we consider how discovenes like that of the mud-fish leveal to us 
structural secrets of most 1 emote animal life, how an ancient lizard, 
like Hattena , may bring to our knowledge the most unexpected 
truths about our own anatomy, and how the studv of the structure 
and hfe-history of such a creatuic as the duck billed platypus, 
may reveal the probably wide-spread existence* of groups of animals 
which have left no tangible proof of their existence, then we can 
hardly but be impressed with the prodigious wealth of natural 
sciences and at the wonderful vistas which open themselves to the 
instructed gaze of the persevering explorer As then the industrial 
treasures of our colonics may fitly stimulate our desne to add to 
the world’s wealth and to the greater comfort and convenience of 
our fellow-men, so a study of the natural productions of those 
varied regions may leasouably augment the zeal of the scientific 
inquirer aud even direct some men, who but for such study might 
be content with more ordinary labour, towards the peaceful and ever 
fertile field of natural science 

St Glokge Mivart 

* It is impossible to suppose tbat such animals as the monotremes could now exist, 
unless a considerable, jierhaps a vast number of creatures allied to them had formerly 
existed, yet, of their past existence we haie hardly a trice 
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I SERVED in Parliament as a metropolitan membei m the Liberal 
interest for seven sessions, and as nothing would induce me to 
sit for a metropolitan district again, it may be interesting to point 
out what are the labouis which a regular and conscientious member 
has to undergo, in order to serve Ins constituents, and what are hi* 
risks I am not complaining of the caprices and indifference of 
metropolitan electors, though these are in strange contrast with the 
fidelity with which the party in old times used to stand by those whom 
they had chosen, a fidelity almost as conspicuous as that of Scottish 
Liberals, nor of the incessant appeals made for subscriptions by 
London electors and non-electors, nor of the nightly lobbying of 
m which one has experience, for these inconveniences you may discover or 
anticipate, but of the enormous amount of work which, under our 
present system, is required from every metropolitan member who has 
the interests of his constituents before him The ordinary London 
latepayer is more neglected and therefore more fleeced and plundered 
than any other person is m the rest of the United Kingdom, and it 
is very hard work indeed to help him m Parliament The London 
public knows nothing of work upstairs, and what its significance is— 
nay, it is generally believed, so ignprant are metropolitan electors of 
what goes on m their midst, that a member serving on a committee 
gets ten guineas a day for his services The newspapers tell them 
Nothing of committee business, when what a committee is about is of 
grave importance to Londoners 

When I first came into Parliament London was not a little stirred 
by Mr Cross’s project with dealing with the Water Companies A 
proposal ^ras gravely made that these Companies should be purchased 
on the basis that they had an incontestable monopoly of supply, and 
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were exempt from competition, that the private Acts under which 
they levied their rates were private property, that their plant and 
pipes were indestructible, and that Parliament*m allowing them to 
reach a maximum dividend of ten per cent had guaranteed this to 
them, if they could get it, from the day they began their business 
This was the view taken by Mr Edwm Smith, the gentleman who was 
empowered to negotiate with the Companies Fortunately a strong 
committee was appointed, which reported adversely to the scheme 
Just such a preposterous arrangement had been made with the Tele¬ 
graph Companies, and by the Conservative party Mr Lowe (Lord 
Sherbrooke) told me that he was most reluctant to carry it out Biit 
there is a most unhappy doctrine prevalent on the two front benches 
called “ the continuity of policy/' a doctrine which is constantly in¬ 
flicting loss, and not infrequently discredit on the British taxpayer 
Now the real reason why Londoners are so indifferent m the aggre¬ 
gate to extortion and loss is, in the first place, the fact that the House 
of Commons is really the municipality for the whole metropolis It 
undertakes all the business of the country, and especially that of the 
four and a half or fire millions now known as London It means 
to do justly, but is ill-informed and cannot take counsel Unless 
some metropolitan member detects a risk, the most important interests 
may be compromised unawares I remember, about three years ago, 
that an omnibus Bill was brought m at the cud of the session, which 
would, I believe, had it been suffered to pass, have ruined the owners 
of bonded warehouses in London As there were many of them m 
my constituency, not generally political allies of mine, I warned them 
in time, and we succeeded m eiasmg these obnoxious provisions 
There is of course no representation of the metropolis for local pur¬ 
poses , none I mean which, like the corporations of our great towns, 
looks after the higher interests of the local community The Metro¬ 
politan Board of Works is wisely restrained from going much beyond 
the very limited sphere of action which it possesses, and, as experience 
has proved, it has not the capacity necessary for going beyond what 
it does, nor does it enjoy much confidence or respect for what it tries 
to do or has done I well remember the lively alarm and indignation 
with which the theatrical managers met an attempt of the Board 
of Works to extend their cont^pl over the London theatres Not 
a few of them told me, when I introduced a deputation of them to 
the Home Office, that if the Board got the powers they asked for, 
the managers would be unable to carry on their business 0 

Now there certainly have been occasions on which the City of 
London has done some good public work, as the Chamberlain 
remmded Lord Hartmgtou’s Committee Mr. Scott informed this 
Committee that they sheltered the five members* But im not 
tell how they were found out, a generation or more later, r ^ hribing 
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Speaker Trevor with a thousand guineas for his services m promoting 
a Bill which was intended to hide certain breaches of trust of which 
they had been guilty, and were suspected of even bribing more con¬ 
siderable persons The fact is, the late history of the City of London 
is one m which exceedingly bad acts have been occasionally modified 
by exceedingly good ones Most of the latter have arisen from their 
standing quarrel with the Water Companies and the Board of Works 
Owing to a curious bit of ownership of theirs m Epping Forest, they 
were able to rescue that space from mclosure But they had hardly 
done this when they promoted or aided a Bill for slicing off some 
300 acres of the forest in order to secure railway communication 
with a public-house at High Beach I had the satisfaction of assisting 
the defeat of that project 

The fact is the Corporation does not even represent the City 
The great bankers -and merchants of the square mile stand completely 
aloof from the Court of Aldermen and Common Council The great 
commercial interests of the City are neither understood nor repre¬ 
sented nor appreciated at the Guildhall It is no doubt unfortunate, 
for there are many Acts on the Statute-book which would never have 
been there, had the London municipality represented the genuine 
interests of commerce And when the City does interfere it does 
its work cldmsily and expensively When the Commission, of which 
Lord Bramwell was the chairman, took evidence and reported on 
the pollution of the Thames, the City spent over £20,000, and got no 
valuable evidence, the most conclusive facts having been collected by 
a small body of volunteers, with whom I was from time to time m 
consultation Since the report of that Commission, no steps have 
been taken to abate the nuisance complained of 

Now, when the Parliament which was elected in 1885 met, the 
Metropolitan members on the Liberal side of the House held a 
conference, at which they determined to make a careful examination 
of all Bills, public and private, which affected the whole Metropolis 
(there were some thirty of the latter kind), and distributed the 
parliamentary handling of them among the London members We 
determined to watch with peculiar interest all legislation promoted 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and all railway Bills which 
affected London and its suburbs* We had a discussion as to whether 
the Conservative members should be invited to take a share in our 
aetjon, but we ultimately concluded to act by ourselves only, and we 
concluded, I think, wisely, for Metropolitan Toryism is closely allied 
With vested and vestry interests, of which the former p rarely re¬ 
spectable , the latter, never There was a serious risk that if we 
undertook to consult nothing but the public good, and manifest 
equity,*we should come into collision with some of our political 
opponents, who would be sure to defend what was indefensible. So 

Ik 
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we let them alone, and wisely In connection with this association 
of London Liberals I moved my motion on March S3, when the 
House affirmed, by a majority of forty, that it was expedient and 
just to divide local taxation between owner and occupier, and that 
the scandalous underrating of country mansions should be amended 
by an alteration in the present laws of rating, when every Metro¬ 
politan Tory voted against me 

As I alone of the Metropolitan Liberal members had sat on the 
Water Bill Committee of 1880, I undertook to deal with three of 
the Water Companies, which fortunately came before Parliament m 
order to increase their capital and modify their powers These were 
the Southwark and Vauxhall, the Lambeth, and the East London 
Companies Now, it will be obvious to every one, that the time to 
examine the pretensions of a Water Company is not when Parlia¬ 
ment is seeking to buy them, but when they seek Parliament under 
the exigencies of their business Again, it was clear that an 
ordinary committee would be pretty certain to be guided by past 
precedents, but that a Select Committee would examine principles 
So I moved for and got a Select Committee, the representatives of 
the Water Companies in the House reluctantly yieldiug to what 
was the manifestly prevalent feeling I got an excellent committee, 
of which Lord Claude Hamilton was chairman, and we speedily 
agreed on the principles which should be attained m permitting the 
creation of fresh debenture capital by the three companies Two of 
these principles were that the new stock should be raised in the open 
market and by competition, the difference between the market price 
and the par value being carried to the credit of a trustee or trustees 
on behalf of the district supplied by the company in question Thus, 
for instance, if a 4^ per cent stock was issued and was allotted 
at 112, the twelve pounds should go to the trust The other principle 
was that the new stock should not avail for the general dividend, but 
should only earn interest, with 1 per cent for management, the 
further profit derived from this stock being paid to the trust fund 
Thus, if the stock were 1,000,000, and the new debenture stock at 
4 \ was 200,000, and the 1,200,000 together earned 8 per cent, the 
additional 2J per cent on the 200,000—viz , 5,000, should go to the 
trust The trustee was to be the ^amberlam of the City of London, 
who has to make an annual leturn of trusts to Parliament, and the 
ultimate distribution or employment of the funds was left to^the 
discretion of Parliament—it being understood of course that they 
were to be used for the benefit of the locality supplied by the three 
companies. 

it was not to he expected, that changes so capital as these 
were to be obtained without a struggle The Committee had made 
up its mind undoubtedly from the commencement But the able 

% 
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and combative gentlemen of the Parliamentary Bar are always 
determined, no doubt with, the best possible intentions, to thresh out 
to the very uttermost everything which they defend or impugu 
Nor does the Committee ever exercise any control over their 
loquacity Often when in my inexperience I have suggested to a 
chairman that irrelevant topics were introduced by counsel, or that 
a line of argument was tediously reiterated, I was told that no such 
check would avail, and that the ingenuity of the lawyer would be 
too much for the 311 st impatience of the Corqmittee We sat, I believe, 
a dozen or fourteen days 

The City of London indeed claimed its privilege of appearing by 
counsel, and I had several interviews with the City Remembrancer 
before the Select Committee was nominated But the idea of over¬ 
hauling the principle on which water companies’ debenture stock 
should be issued, whatever was its worth, was matured by the 
London membcis themselves The City was represented, as the 
Water Companies were, by very able ^counsel, but the chief value 
he was to us was in putting our amendments into proper legal 
language We intended to do what we did aud we did it, to the 
dismay I am told of all the companies, who are well aware that 
when they come to Parliament the precedent of 1886 will be a rule 
for the futuie 

It was reckoned at the time that the trust which we had created 
would m twenty years’ time amount to a million sterling—no unim¬ 
portant matter to the East London, Southwark, and Lambeth 
districts But the counsel representing the Companies recognised 
that the decision of the Committee effectually extinguished* the 
expectation of back dividends That anybody should have 
imagined that the legislature had given or intended to give a per¬ 
manent ten per cent backwards and forwards, on ah undertaking 
the profits of which were as amply secured as Consols and Metro¬ 
politan Stock are, is an illustration of the manner iu which the 
owners of “ vested interests ” interpret their rights And we did 
no wrong to the owners of the stock They still had a right to 
earn what the law had given them m time past What we pre¬ 
vented was that they should get an additional profit out of the 
new debenture stock 

I have narrated this story of & private Bill because it may giro 
your readers some idea of the special labours of a Metropolitan 
member Had such a Bill been proposed by a water company in a 
town possessing municipal institutions the Corporation itself 
would have instructed its members and would have appeared by 
counsel, but except through the accidental and perhaps super¬ 
fluous intervention of the City, Loudon has no locus standi m Bills 
seriously affecting its local interests Parliament will not, and J think 
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wisely, give carte blanche to the Metropolitan Board in the instruc¬ 
tion of counsel But it is rather hard work, work I will not face 
again, to go upstairs all the morning attending to private business, 
and downstairs till the small hours attending to public business, 
besides taking the initiative 

And now let us turn to another matter Sir John Lubbock, with 
the best intentions, brought in a Bill limiting the hours in which 
persons could be employed in shops Now, with the principle of 
that measure I agreed, though I was astonished at discovering where 
the worst cases of over-hours were But, representing as I did a 
large number of poor shopkeepers, I felt convinced that the Bill, 
unless adequate inquiry was made, might be ruinous to struggling 
traders, so I got this Bill referred to a Select Committee, and was 
on one which sat as long as the Committee on Water Bills did 
The Bill was rendered innocuous, perhaps useful, by an amendment 
of my own, by which the maximum amount of hours by the week 
was substituted for the maxiAum by the day Labours like these 
may seem to be undertaken for small or insufficient ends, but they 
are exceedingly wearisome And here, again, the principal locality 
to which the regulative character of Sir J Lubbock's Act applies is 
London In country towns, even m large ones, late shop hours are 
the exception In London, at the east and south, the hours of retail 
business are invariably, perhaps inevitably, late I have no doubt 
that human energy has been aided by cheap artificial light, but it 
may be doubted whether human health has been bettered In the 
days of tallow candles, not so very long ago, people went to bed 
earl/, in the days of gas, some people seem hardly to go to bed 
at all 

One of the worries of a London member is the incessant deputa¬ 
tions he has to receue, and the number of local grievances which he 
is requested to redress I remember nothing which gave me more 
trouble than the case of the matmakers, none which enlisted my 
sympathy more justly, and none in which remonstrance was more 
unavailing The matmakers are a very poorly paid class of mechanics 
at best They mostly live m South London Now their grievance 
was, not that prisoners were employed in competing against them 
for a living, but that the managers or governors of these prisons, 
with the connivance of the Home Office, sell the produce of the 
prison labour to dealers at prices less than those at which the honest 
man can work and live But I could never get a Home Secretary to 
see the facts m the light in which the matmakers saw it, and I had 
to do what I could in consoling those Bad, weary, famished-looking 
men who were striving to live by their poor and, as they thought, 
unduly weighted trade 

There are two particulars m which the London differs from the 
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county elector He does not care much, to go into the strangers’ 
gallery, and he is not much given to petitioning He thinks, I 
conclude, that he could go to the gallery if he liked, and just as 
those who live m the vicinity of curiosities do not go to see them, 
when others travel long distances to do so, so Londoners are indif¬ 
ferent to Parliamentary eloquence But they like to see their 
member m the Lobby , and they aic generally there, at any rate if 
he belongs to my party There must be some compensation if he is 
much absent And it is probable that they do not think that much 
good comes from petitioning Perhaps the fact that many London 
people are entirely indifferent to petitioning explains why they are 
indifferent to politics In north-country elections, where politics are 
matters of public and private interest, 90 or even 95 per cent of the 
electors will poll In London, it is constantly the case that the 
maximum is 75 per cent Hence enormous efforts are made to get at 
indifferent or reluctant people It is, I believe, too, the fact that many 
of the London electors have but a slender hold on their residence 
It is likely that the London artisan is more migratory than any other 
human being and the more enterprising and intelligent he is, the 
more migratory is he A large building contract may take away 
hundreds of hands at a time froip a constituency But the permanent 
Tory elector of the poorer classes is generally on the spot His 
services, to the regiet of his neighbours, arc rarely required at a 
distance 

Of course, in the entire absence of local representative institutions 
m London, reformers ate a mob, vested interests an organization 
It is with a rational instinct that the Tory party dislikes municipal 
reform m London Boards of Guardians, who are not too sensitively 
alive to spending the ratepayers’ money for the relief of destitution 
only, and vestries, who cau do a stroke of business while* they 
manage parish matters, arc the natural allies of the Tory party 
Hie currus, hie arma fuere , as Sir Robert Fowler might say And 
yet one might think that Londoners would be glad to be free from 
the crushing weight of local taxation which is put on them, and 
discuss the amazing unfairness of its imposition But here again 
they are capricious They changed the School Board m the interests 
of a penny or two, more or less, in the Board rate, but they are in¬ 
different to the leakage and waste induced by their existing institu¬ 
tions, or, if not indifferent, unable to organize a reform of them 
The Londoner, again, is greatly distracted by the present situation 
of the Liberal party Without pretending that the so-called dis¬ 
sentient Liberals arq in the least degree unconscientious m the line 
which they have taken, it was pretty certain that, sooner or later, the 
less advanced would separate from the more advanced Liberals Any 
one who sat in the short Parliament of 1886 could see that it was 
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distrusted by the Whigs, and that this instinct of self-preservation 
could induce them to wreck it The marvel is that certain persons 
took part in this action It seems to me that the extreme bitterness 
with which they nickname their late associates is a proof that they 
are uneasy 

Their attitude has told a great deal on the Londoner With 
comparatively few exceptions politics have a loose hold on him He 
has no alacrity in voting, a great alacrity m abstaining A Londonei 
does not know who his neighbour is, and as a rule he is commendably 
indifferent to his neighbour’s private affairs He boycotts nobody, or, 
if you will, he boycotts everybdfly Hence a schism m the party to 
which he has hitherto given his support languidly renders him 
entirely neutral It has been frequently and, I believe truly, said 
that the losses of the Liberals m London have not been due to con¬ 
versions from old to new convictions, but to a geneial suspense of 
the judgment o# the situation In old times, when the London 
constituencies were massive, the electors were gregarious Now that 
they are measurable quantities the electors are distracted 

In the summer of 1885, when the great measures of enfranchisement 
and redistribution became law, a distinguished statesman of my 
intimate acquaintance told me that as he came up from Brighton in 
the company of a well-known Conservative, the latter said that he 
had conversed with one of the principal agents of his party, who 
alleged that, m his belief, the Tories would have not more than 120 
members m the new Parliament “ But I,” he added, “give them 150 
as their limit ” There was some reason in' the anticipation The 
Tory party had fought vigorously against the extension of the 
franchise to the agricultural labourer, angrily against extending it to 
the Irish peasant They had mutilated, with the connivance of the 
Whiag, the Corrupt Practices Bill, the first indication to me of the 
coming secession Even, however, m the form which the Act finally took 
it gave widespread offence To cut down the election expenses from £5,000 
to £500 is to destroy the occasionalharvest of those who had made their 
relations to party politics their business In a midland city which 
I am well acquainted with, and m which bribery had become a fine 
art, the practice was to make all the attorneys agents They got 
pounds and the voters got shillings I believe that all the attorneys 
are now Tories, or are passing through the Unionist stage to Toryism 
Still, except where constituencies were exceedingly corrupt, the 
recipients of these occasional benefits would have been only a small 
fraction of the voters Now, though mendicancy is a common vice m 
London constituencies, with rare exceptions bribery has never been 

Two or three months before the general election of 1885, a book 
was published under the somewhat ambitious title of the Badical 
Programme It* was anonymous, but Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
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supplied it with a preface m which he gave a guarded approval, 
commending it “ to the careful and impartial judgment of*hia fellow 
Radicals * The book was instautly assumed to be the platform of 
the advanced Liberal party, of which Mi Chamberlain was at that 
time reputed to be the special representative in the Cabinet, and 
the most outspoken and uncompromising advocate Now I am far 
from wishing to import into political controversy what theologians 
have named accommodation —11 , a defence of what people are likely 
to acquiesce id, lather than an advocacy of what they ought to 
accept as just and right—but I am suie that it is dangerous for a 
leading public man to give in a general way his approval of the 
principles laid down in an anonymous work llowcvei much he 
may disclaim his entire sympathy with the particulars of such a 
production, he is sure to be credited with not opposing them, and veiy 
likely to he charged with being their author 

But however guarded Mr Chamberlain may have been, and liow- 
evei reasonable may have been the arguments put forwaid by the 
authors of the Radical Programme, no one who had any expenence of 
the elections of 1885 would doubt that the book and Mr Chamberlain’s 
pi efacc were very inopportune The clergy went frantic over the book, 
preached against it, and identified the whole party, whose name it 
took, and whose intentions it puiported to discuss, with the most 
sinister ends Now there is a section of the London woikmg classes 
which is seculanst 01 agnostic But I am persuaded that by far the 
largest part of the working classes, though not paiticularly sectarian, 
is leligious The Tory paity is perfectly aware of how useful a 
f anvassei is who can boldly assert that the Radical candidate is an 
atheist 01 a freethinker, and they act accordingly, sometimes rather 
dangerously My friends found thatcliaigcs of this kind were made 
against me, not indeed by responsible persons, but by people in tem 
porary relations with responsible persons Now it does not follow 
that electors to whom these statements aie made and reiterated are 
made hostile to a candidate, hut they are rendered indifferent, and 
think that, after all, they had better abstain from voting For, as is 
often observed m English politics, the decision of great public ques¬ 
tions is generally effected by those who in ordinary times remain 
neutral, and there is no part of the United Kingdom wheie so many 
persons gravitate towards neutrality as they do in London I have 
no doubt that m 1885 the publication of the Radical Programme cost 
the Liberal, and especially the advanced section of the Liberal, party 
from fifty to seventy-five seats* People were told everywhere that it 
was the intention of the Radicals, according to this book, to turn 
churches into dancing balls and drinking saloons I was told so 
by a dozen clergymen It is true that, beyond the general position, 
affirmed, I believe, by all lawyers, that nearly all corporate property 
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is within the discretion of the State, to alter its purposes or to appro¬ 
priate it, the text of the book contains nothing to justify th° gloss 
But the clergy lashed themselves and those they could influence 
into fury Had, I repeat, the preface been as anonymous as the book, 
the utterance could have excited but little attention It was Mr 
Chamberlain, then supposed to be entirely in the councils and confi¬ 
dence of the Government, who induced people to believe, or at any 
rate gave a colour for believing, that a proposition was a plan 

Then m the summer of 1886 came the great Irish debate Entirely 
wise and entirely necessary as I think it is to give Ireland a angle 
statutory Parliament, with the power and the duty of managing its 
internal affairs, but subordinated to the English Parliament, Mi 
Gladstone’s proposals were not only ternbly sudden, but m some 
particulars very shocking In the first place it was an entire change 
of policy In the summer of 1885 the Government was meditating 
a partial re-enactment of the Crimes Act, and they were told by many 
of their followers, by no one more plainly than by myself, that under 
no circumstances whatever would we vote foi any criminal legislation 
of an exceptional land for Ireland But the mischief was done, and 
the Irish members in a bod}, Irish vo f ers bciug raicly neutral, defeated 
the Budget of 1886, and voted vigorously against the I iber ds at the 
election Their tactics in 1885 had a good deal to do with the 
attitude of many Libeials in 1886, and with the subsequent elec¬ 
tions in London The change in front made bv Mr Gladstone 
after the election of 1885 is the most considerable in the political 
history of England since the change of Sir Robert Peel’s views m 
1816, and cveiy one knows that Sir Robert Peel, as before in 1829, 
changed when he saw that the English people wei e with him But for 
the Irish Bills thcie was no preparation whdtevci of English opinion, 
not even in the House of Commons, not even in the Liberal party 
m the House I cannot but think, entirely as I agreed with the 
principles of Mr Gladstone’s Irish legislation, that the defeat of the 
Government, the disruption of the party, the prostration of it m the 
constituencies, and the re-adoption of a stringent coercion policy, 
howcvci much the Tones may have disc laimcd such a policy at the 
hustings, were the inevitable results of the proposals of 1886 Mr 
Parnell was a true prophet when ho predicted that the accession of 
the Tones to power would be followed by the very worst Coercion 
Act ever proposed It is to be regretted that he could not have 
advised caution m the progress of the just and wise measure which 
Mr Gladstone meditated It is a commonplace to say that there 
is wisdom in the manner m which reforms arc effected, as well as in 
the reforms themselves 

There were two effective attacks made against Mr Gladstone’s 
proposals One was the exclusion of the Irish members from the 
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House of Commons, a part of the Bill which I consider a capital 
error, the other was the seeming guarantee given to the Irish land¬ 
lord by the English taxpayci I say seeming, for I have rarely 
read a more complete refutation of error than the excellent analysis 
of the Gladstone Land Act of 1886 by Lord Thnng But these two 
objections were most effectually urged It was alleged, and with 
reason, that if the Irish were excluded from the English Parliament, 
one of two results would ensue either the Irish Parliament would 
rapidly demand higher powers, as for example those of Canada or 
Australia, or that a part of the United Kingdom, being permanently 
excluded from the luglici politics of the Empire, would be per¬ 
manently degraded The Last satisfactory part of Mr Gladstone's 
speech m introducing his Bill was his di fence of this part of the 
measure, and I tiust that wc have heard the last ot it 

But unprepared, perhaps dissatisfied, as the London electors were 
when those projects were launched, they did not generally change 
their politics, they only abstained from voting I will take my 
illustration fiom Southwark In 1880 my opponent polled thirty 
votes less than he did in 1885 I polled 471 votes less than on the 
previous occasion Colonel Hamilton in 1886 polled less than h< 
did in 1885, and so did Mr Beddall in West Southwark ° The 
lush no doubt voted against the Liberals in 1885, and for them in 
the following year, but m South London the Irish vote is always 
migratory, and is lnvauably exaggerated in calculations The cause 
why I lost my seat foi Btnnondsey was the sudden accession of 
neutrally Tins accession of neutiality was mainly due to the 
attitude taken by Mr Bright, the only one of the dissentient 
Libeials, as I believe, who his any following In London, I 
believe that the form which his following takes is a suspense of 
judgment I know no higher tribute to the great services which my 
friend has done to the English people than the fact that they refer to 
his example when, as I think, he has formed wrong conclusions on a 
great political situation 

It is believed, hut I think in error, that Londoners do not know 
or recognise public men in whose integrity they believe, and whose 
career they respect 1 once had a curious and instructive experience 
of the contrary, and of their knowledge of men I was walking down 
the lower part of Regent Street when a funeral procession passed, 
and a working man, a carpenter as Ins tools indicated, saul to me, 
“ Perhaps yon may not know that this is the funeral of the late Mr 
Grote 11 When I thanked him, I told him that he could not 
respect and honour Mr Grotc's memory more than I did But it 
does not follow that because a working-man respects a politician he 
wili go out of his way to vote for that politician in consideration of 
the party or section of the party to which the politician belongs 
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There is no man who judges of his voting or not voting more than a 
Londoner does bv the errors* or maladroitness of Governments I 
speak, of course, mainly of the Liberal electors 

I do not think that Londoners are " hostile to the Church, or for 
the matter of that to the Establishment ” In London, with the 
c xocption of some parts, the voluntary system is as complete as it is 
in Nonconformist chapels As a rule the London clergyman does 
not assume those provoking airs of supenority or that passion for 
petty vexatious ness which seems to be the stock-m-trade of the 
countiy divine Di Tessopp, a most acute and amusing writer, bears 
testimony to the settled hatred with which the East country peasant 
looked on the East country parson The feeling is well-nigh uni¬ 
versal in the country llut it is not so in London or in the great 
towns I do not believe that the active and judicious kindliness of 
the London clergy, especially in the Last, is unappreciated When 
he is given to liitualism they laugh at Ins whims, but they recognise 
the good sense of his motives, and the disinterestedness of his 
kindness 

Again, I believe that the London elector is cntuely indifferent to 
the leading articles of newspapers He lives too neai the workshop 
of what is called public opinion He is under the impression, no 
doubt a most crioiuous and mortifying one, that the editors of 
London papers know no more ibout politics than he docs, ard if 1 
can rely on what woikmg-mcn have told me hundicds of times, he 
does not care for the leadeis, but for the news London lladicals 
have told me, over and over again, that they habitually read the 
Standaul Thcysneci at the articles, arid would not, they say, take 
man or measuies which Mr Mudford commends—for they know 
the names of editors—but admit that Ins news is full and honest 
But I have no desue to comment on the London papers, I only 
assert that from my experience their influence will neither convert 
neutiality to their views, noi obviate ictmty against their views 
The London daily piess counts for next to nothing m the develop¬ 
ment of public opinion We all of us, I fear, are apt to confound 
the value of what we know and tell with the value of our interpretation 
of what we know and tell 

When I had to woik Bermondsey—a manageable constituency, 
though still one of the laigest m the United Kingdom—I began a 
practice which, I think, was useful, of calling such of my constituents 
as eared to come, to a weekly exposition of what was done in Parlia¬ 
ment I always went on Friday evening, because more nonsense is 
talked in the House on this than on any other night, and will be 
till Parliament adopts what I ventured on suggesting, that on Fridays 
the Speaker should leave the chair, and Supply be taken, unless the 
House votes urgency, which a bare majority should determine I 
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believe that this, coupled with the rule that the Government should 
a week previously state what estimates will be brought forward, 
would help to lestoie the control of the House over expenditure 
Th6 Londoner likes to be informed of what is going on m Parlia¬ 
ment—at least those do who arc at ill mtciestcd m politics I always 
had the room in which wc met ciowded But many electors, who 
sympathized with my views never came It is exceedingly difficult 
to get space for public meetings in London, and more difficult to 
stir many up to attend meetings Political action is too lemote from 
them, and they have not bcui trained by municipal elections to act 
in conceit 

The Londoner has a nxtuial feeling ol dissatisfaction at the fact 
that Liberal adnnmstr itions h ive done nothing for the Metropolis 
Sir W , II u court brought iu a Bill for the better government of 
London, but it was brought iu to be dropped The well-meant 
efforts of Sii Charles Ihlkc to restrain the City companies were 
abortive How seriously the City was alarmed at the prospect is 
proved by the lavish use which they made of the City tash for the 
purpose of manufactuung an apparent defence of the existing system 
High legal authorities alleged that the existing members of the 
City companies could divide amongst themselves the property which 
the public spirit of past ages bestowed on corporations of artisans 
ind shopkeepers, in interests which the successors of these persons 
do not repicsent—a wealth which has been enhanced by the enter¬ 
prise and industry of those who have reaped no benefit from the 
growth I am persuaded th it if the Liberal party m ule the reform 
of London Government i Cibinet principle, they would enlist hearty 
co-opeiation from the lank and file of those Londoners who do not 
now exhibit enough interest m public questions to induce them to 
walk into a polling booth The Conscivative representatives and the 
Conservative electors of London want no reforms, and for the very 
sufficient reason that the existing system is much more to their 
advantage than any change for the better could be 

Again, London Liberals complain that they are larely addressed 
by the heads of the party The less the cohesion is among Londoners, 
owing to the fluctuating character of the population and the absence 
of all the tiaming in public business which corporate elections 
induce, the more necessary is it, they aigue, that they should be 
brought in contact from time to time with the acknowledged leaders 
of political opinion and party politics It is no doubt a great tax 
on Ministers that they should be called on, m addition to their official 
and parliamentary work, to address political gatherings But if one 
can trust the complaints one hears, much of the supmeness and indif¬ 
ference of London politicians of a Liberal bias is due to the 
negligence with which, as they conceive, they are treated But they 
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who are to lead a party must do some work for their party, xf thcv 
wish to strengthen their following I have been told that with the 
exception of Mr Gladstone, who some eight or nine years ago 
addressed the Southwark electors, hardly one leading politician of 
the Liberal party has appeared for a generation before a South 
London audience And so the electois argue, if such men do not 
think it worth while to address us, it is not worth our while -to vote 
for their supporters 

The neglect, both in and out of Parliament, with which London 
has been treated, weakens the influence of the Liberal party in the 
metropolis, increases the risks of a Liberal representative, and greatly 
adds to the weight of the business which, if he studies the interests 
of his constituents, he has to undertake But the watchfulness of 
an individual member will stand lnm in no stead, if the phrty to 
which he belongs is not active I entirely agree with that section of 
the Liberal party to which I belong, that no progress m useful 
legislation is possible till the Irish question is settled, and 1 do> 
most entirely believe that tins can be only by entrusting Irish 
aflairs and the Irish administration to a statutory Parliament, Irish¬ 
men retaining their seats at Westminster But while this is asserted 
and is true, I edn see no reason whv the leaders of the Liberal 
party should not proclaim what they intend to do as soon as ever 
the Irish block is remoied, and m particular what they are going to 
do for London Everybody agrees that there must be m the 
immediate futuie a representative system of local government in the 
English counties Why is the hugest city in the world to be left 
in a condition of ruinous chaos ? Sure I am that if a great and 
wide municipality were created foi London it would be an ambition 
with leading public spirited and disinterested men to take their part 
m the administration of its aflairs, as they dul when the City was 
really London Then, too, the London electors would take an 
interest m public aflairs, and the London representative would find 
his yoke a great deal lighter 
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I N a noteworthy address on “ Laissca - fane and Government 
Interference,” given by Mr Gosclien a year or two ago at 
Edinburgh, occurs the following passage — 

“How I s ? it, 1 hive often isked self, tint while the increasing democracy 
lit home is insisting with such growing eagerness on more control by the 
btate, we ste so small a corresponding development of the s ime principle in 
the United St ites, or in Anglo S ixon colonies 7 It 13 clearly not simply the 
democratic spirit, which dem intis so much central regulation Otherwise we 
should find the same conditions m the Anglo-Saxon democracies across the 
seas Otliei ciusis must be at work in the United Kingdom On the one 
hind, the plnl mthropic and sensitive element 13 ilw lys infinitely stionger in 
the old countiy, md, on the othei h ind, its eivili? itiou is more complex, 
moie crowded, moie honeycombed with anonnhes, more running into 
extremes The colonies have more breithmg spice There, individual 
energy can cxpmd with less encroachments on neighbours’ interests There, 
movement is fieer, and the Inst instinct of man for untrammelled liberty, 
confidence m himself, and in his power to shift for himself, and hold lus own, 
have not yet yielded to the acquire d taste for th it regulation, control, inter 
ference, and inspection with which the most independent minded nition m the 
world is rapidly being inoculated as in outcome of the latest form of its 
civilization ” 

Mr Goschen’s view of tbc comparative prevalence of laisscz- 
jaire as a practical rule in the United States, is not only vciy 
generally entertained in England, but would also be allowed to pass 
unchallenged by the great majority of intelligent Americans How 
it happens that this opinion—which I do not regard as at all m 
keeping with plain facts and marked tendencies—is so commonly 
received, may be worth a little incidental discussion Doubtless 
there are several reasons why it should be supposed that a non¬ 
interference regime is jealously maintained in the United States, and 
especially m the Western States It would seem to harmonize with 
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the self-relying, independent character of the American citiicn- 
sovereign, whose personal freedom and self-directed aetivities are his 
dearest boast It would seem the only logical regime for a country 
winch has always cherished and reiterated the “self-evident truths ” 
of the old Declaration of Independence, and whose Fourth of July 
oiators have always taught that government is “a necessary evil” 
The bulk of American economic literature, and the prevailing tone of 
the press, would sanction the qplmon that the laissez-faire policy 
is pretty consistently practised m the United States The text¬ 
books used in high schools and colleges almost without exception 
propagate the doctrines ot the Manchester school m their baldest 
form, and teach that the pioper functions of government are extremely 
few and simple The so called English political economy has no 
such doctrm ire devotees in the mother country as in America, and 
no such litciature Professor Perry, Professor Sumnei, Mr Chailes 
Nordlioff, Mi David A Wells, and various other writers of the same 
school, equally well known in the United States, have had almost the 
exclusive intice of American schools, ind they are held infallible 
among the schoolmasters and undergraduates They teach an easy, 
axiomatic, a pnon sort of economic doctrine that captivates the 
voting student of the Tariff Question ind enchants the country school¬ 
master by its lucidity and completeness What these books contain 
is the “orthodox” latssts-fanc political economy, simplified and 
idealised And, stiangc to say, the Protectionists in large part, as 
well as the Free-tradei s, abjectly subscribe to this orthodox creed 
They are fain to apologize for then protective policy on the ground 
that there are important pi actual rpasons for this one exceptional 
departure from the true scientific theory f The bold protection 
doctrines of Alexander Hamilton and Frederick List, as expounded 
bv Henry C Carey, Horace Greeley, Peshme Smith, and others, have 
not held their own against the neat, clean syllogisms ot the laissez- 
faire economists , 

The average American has an unequalled capacity for the 
entertainment of legal fictions and kindred delusions Tie lives 
iu one world of theory and m anotliei world of practice, and he 
deludes himself into supposing that they correspond with one 
another in the mam, whereas it is generally true that they do 
not To this curious fact is largely due his smgulat inaptitude 
for studying his own institutions in the concrete He never can 
divest himself of his picconccived theory Professor von Holst 
was much struck with this m observing the attitude of the American 
nnnd towards the Federal Constitution Mr Woodrow Wilson, 
also, in his recent book, “ Congressional Government,” points out most 
interestingly the popular blindness as to the wide drift of Federal 
practice away from the exquisite system of cunningly devised checks 
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and bal mces contained m the theory of the written Constitution 
Never for a taoment relinquishing' their theory, the people of the 
United States have assiduously puisued and cherished or practical 
policy utterly inconsistent with that theorj, and have not percened 
the discrepancy I speak of this merely by way of illustration 
My proposition is that the average American is just as blind with 
respect to the general economic bearings of his legislative practice 
as he is to the drift of lus constitutional machinery He humbugs 
himself by trying to adhere both to the schoolmasters and to the 
practical politicians He studies his political economy m a text¬ 
book of abstractions, and not in the history of nations or the 
concrete conditions about lnm Consequently he manages to keep 
his economics and las piactical polities as separate as some men do 
their religion and then business, and ho is just as naively uncon¬ 
scious of it Uxccpting only lus protective tarill, for which he 
learns to make an ingenious apologv—although with perplexed mind 
and tioublcd conscience—he really believes lumselt to be a fairly 
consistent piactitioncr of the laisuz r iutrt creed that he professes 
If I have cxpicsscd my idea clearly, and if my observations are 
well-founded, the cuirent opinion pronounced by Mix Goschen in the 
passage quoted above, is, to some extent it least, accounted for 
Two othci observations it occurs to me to make as preliminary to 
some detailed statements about Government interference in the United 
Mates In the first place, the precise modes of action which a 
much-goveimng State vull assume are dcteimined by the social 
conditions of the people In the United States, and especially m 
the newei commonwc iltlis of the West, Government interference 
will naturally have to do with some matters quito distinct from 
those which it touches in England or on the Eui ope an Continent, 
and it would obviously be impossible to judge of the real measure 
and spirit of State interference in Nebraska, for instance, by 
checking off correspondences on a catalogue of the various functions 
that have been assumed by the British Government In judging of 
the extent to which the State invades the domain of the individual, 
circumstances must be fully considered In the second place, due 
attention must be given to the fact that the distribution of functions 
through a sort of lnciaichy of governments conceals somewhat the 
full eitent of public interference with private affairs in the United 
States Foreigners have their attention arrested by the Federal 
Government at Washington, and often imperfectly understand the 
wide ranges of domestic authority exercised by the State Govern¬ 
ments, and delegated by them m large part to the Governments of 
counties, cities, villages, townships,, and school districts The State 
Government and its subordinate local Governments touch, the 
citizen at a hundred points where that of the Union comes once 
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into direct contact with him To be sure, the Federal Government 
maintains the Post Ofhcc, it practises a "paternal” public land 
policy on a vast scale, it has made large grants of land for 
educational purposes, it has subsidized the great railroads of the 
West, it expends vast revenues for river and harbour improve¬ 
ments, its Excise laws invade every community, it allows its 
judiciary to settle controversies between citizens of different States, 
it contiols currency and banking, and it afftets the duty of 
developing manufacturing industry and keeping up high wages by 
its protective tariffs Certainly these practices depart considerably 
from strictly laissez-fan e notions But it is in the individual 
States and m the very home of the citizen that the subject of 
Government interference must be examined 

In most of the States biennial legislative sessions are held, and 
these are generally very shoit, being limited m many cases by 
constitutional provision Nevertheless, an astounding quantity of 
legislation is achieved, and the mass affords rare opportunities 
for comparative study Even a cursory cxamimtion reveals a 
strongly assimilative tendency Laws find their way verbatim 
from the statute-books of one State to those of another The 
spirit, aims and methods of legislation are the same throughout 
a large gioup of neighbouring States The more than thirty 
Legislatures of IBS'), in sessions averaging not longer than ten 
or twelve weeks, must have enacted five thousand general laws, 01 
material amendments to general laws, at a low estimate To these 
must be added several thousand acts of local and spec al legislation 
The one common and striking characteristic of this huge collection 
of new statutes is its utter disregard of the lanuz-faire puneiple 
A hasty turning of pages and lefeiencc to the titles of Bills give the 
impression that nearly all the more important of these enactments 
flagrantly violate the non-mterfcieuce theory They deal with the 
citizen in every conceivable relation They seem to have left 
nothing for future Legislatures to regulate And yet, if we refer 
back to the legislative “ out-put ” of 1883, we find the same strik¬ 
ing characteristics, while that of 1887 promises to be oven more 
vaiied and pionounccd in its departures from orthodoxy 

Clearly it would not be feasible in a single article to discuss recent 
regulative legislation in all the States It will be more convenient 
to make the examination from the standpoint of a single State, with 
incidental reference to others It is of the newer Western States 
that I desire to treat more particularly, and I shall select Minnesota 
as a representative The Legislature of Minnesota holds sessions of 
sixty days, beginning with the fust Monday in January, and the laws 
which it enacted m the session of 1885 I shall discuss as the basis 
of this article, Minnesota is principally an agricultural State, 
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its leading crop being wheat Northern Minnesota and Northern 
Dakota form a part of the same great wheat field The wilderness has 
been brought under cultivation with astonishing rapidity since 1880 
Kailroads penetrating this new grain region ha\e come into magic al 
being In a legion so newly developed, with no accumulated capital, 
with only a single staple crop, and with mortgages covering the land 
to secure loans made for buildings, farm machinery, &c , the market¬ 
ing and transportation of the gram become matters of prime 
impoitance This of course is especially true in seasons like that of 
1884, with the world price of wheat so closely approximating to the 
cost of production Minnesota and Dakota gram has been handled 
by extensive elevator companies having head-quai ters at Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and othci points, and maintaining a senes of warehouses at 
frequent intervals along the railroads By special contracts and 
private undeistandings with the railroad companies, these elevator 
lines have been able to maintain, m effect, a monopoly in the storage 
and puichase of grain The farmers have thus been practically shut 
oft from the advantages of an open market There was no feasible 
alternative for them but to ship their grain through the odious 
delator, against which they preferred the charges of false grading, 
false weights and measmes, excessive tolls, and dishonest dockages 
for dirt and chaff Then feeling was intensified by the fact that the 
average price of wheat rendered the difference between a fiist and 
second grade at the elevatoi oi between a high and low freight rate 
on the railroad, sufficient to change a slight profit into sheer loss on 
the crop Although their statement of it was exaggerated, the 
farmers doubtless had a real gnevanee In this mood they elected 
their legislative representatives The body was laigely composed of 
farmers, and its avowed object was the stuct regulation by law of 
railioads and of the handling of gram Almost the entire session 
was devoted to these subjects Scores of Bills were introduced, many 
of them full of the most arbitrary and “ iron-clad ” provisions 
There was no lack of disposition to cany State regulation to the 
extremest lengths Hesitancy arose only from the fear lest the 
farmers might injure themselves, if they crippled the railroads and 
elevators with over-severe restrictions Great debates were held 
outside as well as inside the legislative chambers ltailroad and 
elevator managers appeared before legislative committees Testimony 
was procured as to the working of railroad and gram inspection laws 
m other States Conferences were held with committees from the 
Dakota Legislature,which was also m session and tugging at the same 
problems Everybody was agreed m advocating regulative laws, but 
there were vast differences of opinion as to the extent to which the 
laws should go At length two very detailed statutes were agreed 
upon, one regulating railroad companies, and the other regulating 
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warehouses and the handling, weighing, and inspection of gram 
The enforcement of both laws was placed m the hands of a hoard of 
three railroad and warehouse commissioners The .railroad law 
provides vigorous penalties to punish discrimination between shippers 
It requires that cars shall be supplied to any applicant, that the right 
to build warehouses on railroad land adjoining the tracks shall be 
ficcly accorded, and that side-tracts shall be provided It is designed 
to break up the monopoly of the elevator companies by compelling 
the railroads to give equal privileges to all shippers The commis¬ 
sioners are required to take up the cause of any aggrieved individual 
and prosecute the lailroads at the public cost and with the aid of the 
public prosecuting attorneys In various minor respects this law sub¬ 
jects the railioad companies to strict regulation It was with difficultj 
that the majority in the lower house of the Legislatuie weie induced 
to accept the law without rigid prescriptions as to rates for freight 
and passenger chaigcs Experience in several Western States lias, 
however, shown tbit such prescriptions, especially of freight rates, 
are of doubtful advantage to the public A Luge measure of dis¬ 
cretionary authonty as to lateswas confeired upon the commissioners, 
and they have not hesitated to exercise it vigorously Minnesota 
and Dakota, it should be observed, have not been alone in agitating 
stricter railioad legulatmn The subject was prominently before at 
least a dozen of the Legislatures of 1885, and the famous Reagan 
Bill for the regulation of mter-State railroad tiaffic engrossed Con¬ 
gress during the best weeks of the winter session The disposition 
everywhere is to go just as fai in restricting the transportation com¬ 
panies as can be gone without serious mjuiy to everybody concerned 
Railroad law is becoming veiy bulky and complicated throughout the 
United States The lash “ grangci ” laws of more than a decade 
ago firmly established the principle and the right of extreme State 
supervision, and the different commonwealths have ever since been 
amending and altering, but constantly enlaiging, their railroad 
cocles 

Many ether Western laws reveal the agricultural character of 
society In 1870 and 1877 the grasshoppers ruined the wheat crops 
of Minnesota, and reduced many farmers to a condition of distress 
The Legislature accordingly made profuse “seed grain loans" to 
individuals, to be refunded giadually in the form of special taxes 
Those loans have been a subject of legislation ever since Bureaus 
of crop and weather reports, of agriculture, and of agricultural 
statistics, for the behefit of the farmers, are quite generally main¬ 
tained Agricultural fairs, central and local, are subsidized from the 
State Treasury, and the last Minnesota Legislature appropriated a 
hundred thousand dollars for the equipments of a State fair-ground 
The exemption laws of Western States "and Territories are so framed 
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as to favour the farmers In Minnesota the farm buildings and 
eighty acres of land constitute a homestead exemption, which is safe 
from all attachment and execution processes In addition, the 
exemption laws reserve an amount of household belongings, faim 
utensils, live stock, and the like, which is worth from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand dollars In Dakota these exemption laws are mnch 
more " liberal ” They except from legal process a still larger irea 
of land, and an amount of live stock and farm belongings greatly in 
excess of what the average farmer owns In all tilt western agricul¬ 
tural States and Territories such dishonorable exemption laws exist, 
tumbling the farmer to evade the payment of debts The piovisions 
made for persons engaged m other pursuits an not nearly so 
" liberal” These laws interfering to prevent the ordinary collection 
of debts arc to be condemned, both for then moi il and economic 
effects They inpne Western credit, and affect unfivourably the rate 
of intei est ‘Whereupon the farmers again interpose, fix a lawful 
interest rate, and punisli usury with fmfciturc Such exemption and 
usury laws prevailing eveiywhere throughout the West, and enacted 
solelv for the benefit of the farming class, arc an instance of selfish 
interference which oven caches itself, for their operation is dirccth 
detrimental to the faimers 

Southern Minnesota has outlived the whcat-giowing and crop- 
farming pcuod, and is engaging in the more profitable pursuit of 
dairy farming The region is peculiarly adapted to butter and 
cheese-making, and the industry has developed manellously within 
a few years, with large expectations for the future The daily farmers 
ha\e now sought and'secured the protection and pationagc of the 
State A new bmeau is created, manned by a State Dairy Com¬ 
missioner and Ins subordinate officers The dairy laws take the 
guise of regulations foi the piotcetion of the public health against 
impure and adulterated nnlk and butter, but tlicir real object is to 
piotect the butter-makers and great "creamery” establishments 
from the competition of the artificial product known as hutterme 
This article is manufactured on a vast scale m Chicago, its principal 
ingredients being hog's lard, cotton-seed oil, and genuine butter 
Experts have pronouuccd it perfectly healthful, and desirable as a 
cheap substitute for butter But its sale greatly affects the prcc of 
"honest” butter A single Chicago firm manufactures a largci 
quantity of it than the total butter product of the great dairy State 
of Iowa, and it undersells real butter even throughout the dairy 
region It is estimated that four or five million pounds of it were 
sold as butter m Minnesota m 1881 The new law of 1885 banishes 
this artificial product from the State It also provides a series of 
minute regulations governing butter-making and the management of 
" creameries ” (butter factories) 
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The extensive cattle business of the West is another department 
of rural industry which has grown into such prominence as to have 
claimed and received the patronage and regulation of the State 
Xu all the States and Territories of the grazing belt, which stretches 
from Manitoba to the Rio Grande, the codes of cattle laws are 
growing in bulk and in variety of detail The cattle men were 
predominant in the last Territorial Legislature of Montana, and the 
result is a formidable array of new laws touching every feature of 
the cattle industry These laws depart as widely from laissez-faire 
ideas as can well be imagined Nor is cattle legislation confined to 
States in the distinctive grazing belt Stock-raising has assumed 
large importance in the agricultural States of the Mississippi valley, 
and “ Bureaus of Animal Industry,” manned by “ State veterinarians ” 
and their subordinate officers arc coming into vogue Cattle quarantine 
laws, and enactments which piovide for the stamping out of con¬ 
tagious diseases, pay small couitesy to the rights and wishes of 
individual owners, but employ heroic remedies with a minimum of 
ceremony It might easily be supposed that the nomadic cattle- 
kings of the Western plains, whose personal independence m some 
duections seems to be carried beyond the limits of the crudest forms 
of political society, would resent State mteilcrencc in their business, 
but, on the contraiy, they invoke it They art not satisfied until 
they have secured statutoiy confirmation of all their customs and 
usages Their brands and modes of identification are registered and 
protected by the State The statute-books of Montana or Texas 
reveal the importance of cattle-raising, ]ust as the laws of California 
bear the impiess of a mining community, and those of Iowa betray 
the handiwork of farmers legislating for f irmers 

The vast pmc forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota for 
years have constituted the largest source of the lumber supply of the 
United States Perhaps few persons besides those immediately mtcr-^ 
ested are aware to what extent tfie liws of these three States have 
encompassed the logging and lumbering business The States are 
divided into lumbenng districts, and each distnct is supplied with 
its corps of State inspector'., “ scalers,” &c Not a log is floated down 
stream from the woods to the saw-mill for which it is destined without 
official cognizance The technical details of these logging codes it 
is not neccssaiy to recite, the meie fact that such laws and such 
supervision exists is all that is required for our present purpose 
The insurance business is conducted under strict regulations m 
most of the Western States The State Insurance Commissioner is 
an important officer m Minnesota New laws extend his supervision 
beyond the regular insurance companies to all the numerous societies 
and local organizations which practise co-operative insurance A 
special tax on insurance companies yields a considerable revenue 
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In general there is discoverable a tinge of hostility in. insurance 
legislation as m railroad legislation In Wisconsin the fire insurance 
companies are compelled to pay the full amount of a policy in case 
of a total loss, u respective of the actual extent of the damage Sich 
a law was crowded through the last Minnesota Legislature, but 
vetoed by the Governor A jSouth-western State and a New 

England State have greatly embarrassed themselves by similar 
enactments Savings banks in Minnesota are organized under a 
peculiarly ngid system of laws, and are sublet to the inspection 
of a useful State officer known as the Public Examiner, who also 
supervises the bookkeeping of State and county officers, and 

scrutinizes the accounts of public institutions A State Oil 

Inspector dcuves a handsome salary from inspection of the illu¬ 
minating oils sold m the State A State Board of Medical 

Examiners regulates the practice of medicine, examining and 

admitting all new practitioners A new 1 iw creates a State Board 
of Pharmacv for the examination of druggists and compounding 
clerks The law prescribes wholesomely severe requiremc»ts 
Another new law regulates the practice of dentistry, and creates an 
additional State Boaid These laws were enacted at the instance of 
the physicians, druggists, and dentists respectively, who doubtless 
had tluir own interest no less than the general welfaic m view 
Unfortunately for the public, the laws do not apply retroactively 
Among the miscellaneous instances of legulxtion should be included 
the fish and game laws, wlueh arc minute and exhaustive A State 
.Board of Inspectors for Steam Boilers in Minnesota licenses station¬ 
ary engineers and carries out an elaborate statute winch regulates the 
testing and operating of steam engines and boilers Among the 
enactments of the last Minnesota Legislature is one which fixes the 
maximum proportion of toll to be exacted by a custom mill for grind¬ 
ing wheat or other grain , one winch declares dogs to be personal 
property, and another which sets forth the aggtavatmg circumstances 
under which a farmer may slay his neighbour’s dog with impunity, 
another regulatmg^tlie business of operating telegraph lines, one which 
provides for the collection of minimal statistics, one pi escribing m 
detail the character of the passenger waiting-rooms which all railway 
companies must maintain at their stopping places in villages, towns, 
and cities, and anotliei presiding for the storage and disposal of 
unclaimed baggage and freight, another to prevent fraud in the use 
of false brands, stamps, labels, or trade-marks, one to “ protect all 
citizens in their civil and legal rights ” and prescubing penalties for 
discrimination against individuals m inns, public conveyances, barber 
shops, and the like, and another to regulate “ offensive trades and 
employments ” And still the enumeiation is not complete, for my 
object is onlv to indicate the drift of legislation with respect to the 
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restricting and supervising of various business pursuits, and not to 
supply a catalogue of regulative laws And such regulation m 
Minnesota may be deemed fairly representative of that m other 
Western States 

In no part of the world, perhaps, is State interference m behalf of 
the public health less required by circumstances than m the North¬ 
western portion of the United States And yet such interference 
is quite as searching as in moie populous legions and less salubrious 
climates New laws have given Minnesota a more stringent system 
of health regulations than exists m any other of the United States 
Besides the State Board of Health, which has extensive functions, 
every township, borough, village and city is required to have its local 
Board of Health, organized m a manner prescribed by statute 
Thorough sanitary inspections arc made obligatory, as aie also 
periodical written reports from every Local Hoard to the Stale Board 
The Local Board is empowered to issue any bv law or ordci which 
it deems proper, and these mandates aic as binding upon the com- 
mifhity or the individual to whom they are iddressed as the ordinance 
of a City Council Violation or neglect of such mles is made a 
misdemeanour punishable by fine and impiisonment This arbitrary 
power to invade private premises and issue percmptoiy mdcisin the 
interest of the public health, is not hedged about or limited m any 
way, and it presents a stuking example ot the growth of State 
interfeieuce In Minnesota, the State Hoard of Health is charged 
with the execution of stringent measuies to pi event the spread of 
diseases among cattle, horses and other domestic annuals, and also 
has new duties under a statute enacted to pi event the pollution of 
livers and sources of water supply 

For obvious reasons, legislation dealing with the employment of 
labour and protecting the interests of wage workeis is not yet very 
extensive in the Western States Ihe accessibility of cheap and 
excellent lands furnishes the best possible protcctiou for iaboui As the 
towns grow m size, however, aud as manufacturing industries 
develop, there is observable a uew demand for labour laws Public 
Bureaus of Labour Statistics are becoming common in the Western 
States, aud their utility is deemed gicat by intelligent working men 
Lien laws protecting wages are on the statute books of all the States 
The employment of women and children is regulated Ten hours is 
made a legal day’s work*in the absence of contract stipulations A 
new Minnesota law brings employment bureaus uuder surveillance, 
much to the satisfaction of working men Another fixes a maximum 
time for which locomotive engineers and firemen may be kept con¬ 
tinually at their posts An attempt was made m the recent Legislature 
to abolish the contract labour system now employed m the State 
prison, which is obnoxious to working men as subjecting them to a 
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degrading competition with the labour of convicts This reform will 
undoubtedly be accomplished at a future session, the great State of 
New York having led the way Minnesota laws contain excellent 
provisions for the organization of Co-operative Establishments, 
Building Associations, and the like The simple truth is that there 
is no legislation which working men in the United States may not 
secure, if they really unite in desiring it In Wisconsin, Iowji, Kansas, 
Montana and Wyoming, also m the two southern States of Georgia 
and Mississippi, statutes render railway companies liable for injuries 
received by cmolovecs, and no contract itstrictmg such liability is 
binding In Rhode Island such a law is made applicable to steam¬ 
boats as well as to railroads It cannot be many yeais before there 
will prevail throughout the United States a system of Employers’ 
Liability Laws much more strict than the English Act of 1880 The 
force of the English law is practically nullified by the permission 
which is given of setting aside the liability by specific contract It 
is worthy of note, certainly, that these American laws which i estrict 
the freedom of contract m order the better to protect laboui agaifst 
capital, have then origin m those very western commonwealths which 
have been thought so jealous of State interference and so firmly wedded 
to the doctrine of ficc conti act 

The peculiar pride of every Western State is its public school 
system The high taxes which poor and sparsely settled frontier 
communities cheerfully pay foi the maintenance of free public schools 
are simply astonishing when all circumstances are considcied For 
it is a mistake to suppose that the school lands set aside by Congress 
m each township for a permanent school-fund yield a large proportion 
of the total school oxpcndituics Probably nowhere else m the world does 
the Stale so completely, and with so unanimous consent, assume the 
work of education as m the States and Territories west of the Missis¬ 
sippi river The magnificent young Terntory ot Dakota, practically 
an unbroken wilderness in 1870, and reasonably expecting to have a 
population of nearly one million by the census of 1890, has not only 
provided itself with fust-class elementary schools for all its children, but 
has established several ambitious normal schools, and has founded two 
or three collegiate establishments known m western parlance as 
“ universities w It is to maintain in the Black Hills mining region 
a school of metallurgy and mining engineering It will of course 
have its agricultural college, with experimental farms adjoining All 
the Western States emphatically repudiate Imsses-faire doctrines m 
matters of education Arguments are occasionally made against the 
free high-schools, maintained by taxation in every village, town, and 
city But the high-school is strongly sustained by public opinion 

The impropriety of a State University is also sometimes urged, but 
without avail Connected with these State Universities are generally 
vol li 3 b 
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free professional schools of law and medicine All the States main¬ 
tain free normal schools for the education and training of teachers, 
and each has an agricultural college with a several years' literary and 
scientific course Not content with providing the elementary schools, 
Minnesota has promulgated a new law making attendance compul¬ 
sory It is entitled “ An Act requiring the Education of all Healthy 
Children,” and makmg it obligatory upon parents to send children 
between the ages of nine and sixteen to some public or private school 
for at least tweh c weeks in every year, or to provide equivalent in¬ 
struction Since the proportion of illiteracy is extremely small, and 
the schools are popular and always well attended, the necessity for 
this compulsory law is not apparent In Minnesota the common 
school text-books arc prescribed and furnished by the central authori¬ 
ties Teachers’ institutes, generally lasting several weeks, are annu¬ 
ally held in each county at public expense m all the Western States 
State histoncal societies exist under public auspices, and are main¬ 
tained by appiopriations In Minnesota and 111 various other States, 
tht educational code includes a law authorizing free public libraries, 
maintained by local taxation Expensive natuial history and geo¬ 
logical surveys may also properly be grouped with the educational 
undertakings of the Western States 

Those writers who see in the maintenance of public eleemosynary 
institutions such thwarting of Nature’s beneficent law of the survival 
of the fittest as menaces the physical and moral virility of the race, 
ha\e reason to feel much solicitude for the Anglo-Saxon common¬ 
wealths of the Far West Nowhere in the world are State chan¬ 
ties conducted more elaborately Minnesota, in her two very large 
hospitals for the insane, provides comfortable accommodation and 
skilled medical and sanitary treatment foi a larger proportion of the 
mentally disoideied persons within her boundaries than are similarly 
cared for under an) other government And the recent Legislature 
lias provided for a tlind large asylum Iowa and other Western 
States are scarcely inferior to Minnesota m their provisions for the 
insane A large and most admirably conducted State institution for 
the bln d, and another for deaf mutes, are occasion of some pardouable 
pride to the people of Minnesota The educational and industrial 
features of these two establishments are noteworthy And the other 
States generally have like institutions Still another singularly suc¬ 
cessful Minnesota establishmei t is a large home and school for the 
care and instruction of feeble minded children There are State 
reform schools for boys and girls, to which juvenile offenders and 
miscreants are committed, and which are a combination of the home, 
the school, the workshop, and the prison The recent Minnesota 
Legislature has established a new charitable institution under the 
somewhat misleading name of the “ State Public School ” It is to 
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be a home on a large scale for dependent and neglected children, its 
inmates to be received between the ages of three and ten Its 
avowed object is to prevont the making of criminal and vicious 
characters It will collect children from every part of the State, a ad 
so far as its capacity will permit, it will gather all the orphans and 
■wails from the county alms-houses As opportunities arc found, it 
will place the children in good families While they remain in the 
school, they will have model care and instruction The reform schools 
are for an older class who have become inconigible, or have actually 
committed crime Such a school for neglected children already exists 
in two Western States, and there is reason to believe that the plan 
will find still other imitators Besides the olpeers and board of 
management belonging to each of these public institutions, and ren¬ 
dering detailed annual reports to the Governor of the State, there is 
a general supervisory body, entitled the “State Bond of Corrections 
and Chanties," whose duty it is to inspect the asylums and penal 
establishments of the State Its supervision extends also to county 
jails and alms-liouses, city and village lock-ups, and all local institu¬ 
tions of a caritatne, reformatory, or penal sort The board is com¬ 
posed of intelligent and philanthiopic gentlemen, who serve without 
pay, excepting that their secretaiv, who is on constant duty and is an 
expei t, is a salaiud officer They aid county officers by giving advice 
as to appioved and recent plans for building jails and poor-houses, 
and m a variety of ways they promote efficiency and economy m the 
dealirg of the State with its delinquent and dependent classes 
Legislation intended to enforce certain standards of morality is 
peihaps more prolific and vigorous in the United States, and particu¬ 
larly in the Western States, than anywhere else m the woild Society 
is comparatively homogeneous, and moral md religious sentiments 
have grt at influence The disposition to force the moral ideas of 
the majonty upon the whole society is well-nigh irresistible The 
Western treatment of the Liquoi Question promptly suggests itself by 
way of illustration The States of Iowa and Kansas are engaged m 
a difficult attempt to enforce laws absolutely forbidding the manufac¬ 
ture, sale, and transpoitation (and virtually, therefore, forbidding the 
use) of every kind of alcoholic beverage 

The Prohibition movement has not been successful m any other 
Western States Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska have “ compromised 
with evil ” by enacting high license laws The effect is certainly good 
The annual license foe of 500 dollars-in Chicago (in Omaha the fee 
is 1,000 dollars), has reduced the number of drinking places , and the 
incidental features of the license legislation have brought the traffic 
under better control, practically stopped the sale to children and 
persons under legal age, and mitigated m many ways the vitiating 
effects of the sale and use of alcoholic stimulants Moreover the 
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license fees furnish an important source of revenue With all their 
economic benefits, however, it is manifest that these license laws exist 
in obedience to a moral sentiment The best people regard the 
liquor traffic as depraving, and they enact the license laws and,other 
regulations because these are the most stringent laws they are able 
to secure No laisiez-fatre doetripe, or jealousy for the freedom 
of the individual, checks them m the least They would wipe the 
obnoxious traffic out of existence in an instant if they had the power 
Not being able to abolish it, they fine it as hfcavily as possible under 
the guise of licensing it 

Laws against Sabbath-breaking, though not rigoiously enforced, are 
found on the statute books of all the States, and are almost Puritanic 
m their restrictions So far as local public sentiment is in accord, the 
laws are obeved, and beyond that point they are a dead letter Nobody 
attempts to force Ins neighbour to keep the Sabbath undei penalty of 
law,but in deference toChristian ideas,which in America arc scrupulous 
on this point of Sabbath-keeping, the rigorous laws are raamt lined 
TMfe penal codes fairly bristle with laws defining offences against 
decency and chastity, and providing heavy penalties for their violation 
Lotteries of every description, including “rafllcs ” at church fairs and 
the like, are prohibited undei frightful penalties In Minnesota it 
is made a misdemeanour under the penal code lately adopted even 
to publish an account of a lottery, no matter when or where it has 
been conducted It is a crime to give away a lottery ticket, or to 
give information as to where a ticket may be obtained All forms of 
gambling aie also prohibited Prize-fighting is a curae, and any 
person who in any way abets or encourages such a fight or gives 
countenance to it, is an offender agunst the law Persons going 
outside of the State with the intention of engaging m a pugilisticcontcst 
or m any wise encouraging or abetting it, are subject to the penalties 
of the law whenever they return within the State's jurisdiction A 
series of regulations, under the general title of u cruelty to animals," 
m the new Minnesota penal code, contains a number of extreme 
provisions 

Perhaps none of these enactments, however, so well illustrates the 
disposition of the American people to make the law the handmaid of 
private morality as one which has now been framed in Minnesota 
prohibiting the sale of obscene, immoral and indecent publications and 
pictures Not only does it proscribe the palpably vicious and obscene, 
but it is designed also to dnv& from the news stands and book-stores 
all that is grossly vulgar and offensive to good taste Any person 
commits a crime who, m the words of this statute, “ sells, lends, gives 
away, or shows, or has in his possession with intent to sell or give 
away or show, or advertises or otherwise offers for loan, gift or distri¬ 
bution any book, pamphlet, magazine, newspaper or other printed 
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paper devoted to the publication) or principally made up of crimiual 
news, police reports, or accounts of criminal deeds, or pictures and 
stones of deeds of bloodshed, lust or enme ” The law was enacted at 
the instance of gentlemen who have organized themselves mto a 
“ Society foi the Prevention of Vice,” and their agents prbstcute under 
it In the hands of indiscreet and fanatical persons such a law might 
become the instrument of a censorship which would offend our Auglo- 
Amencan traditions touching the lights and liberties of the press 
The statute is voluminous and exhaustive, and the clauses quoted 
above merely indicate its tenor Its standard of morals and literature 
is beyond the aver ige sense of the community, and its enforcement is 
proving difficult It is an almost verbatim copy of the much-discussed 
Comstock legislation of New York Its educational effects are salu¬ 
tary, but the average juiy will not convict its violators 

Montina has just furnished an instructive illustration of the 
American disposition to rectify and improve public morals by 
statute Its rough fionticr society, made up of miners and herds¬ 
men, is much addicted to gambling, nothing has been more open 
and undisguised The last legislature enacted severe laws piohibit- 
mg all forms of gaming Such legislation, of course, indicates an 
improving condition of society and an awakening of moral conscious¬ 
ness , but it m ty well be doubted whether laws so far m advance of 
the general practice of the people have any utility Pills which 
fail of passage arc sometimes as indicative of tendencies as are 
tho«e which become laws Skating-rinks for a year or two attained 
a wondeiful popularity throughout the United States, and mapy 
good people legalded their moral effects as pernicious A Bill 
was introduced m the Minnesota Legislature of 1885 forbidding 
persons of opposite sex to skate together, or oven to be present at 
the same hour on the rmk floor, and it actually found consider¬ 
able support Another Bill proposed to license drinkers, and 
fHOvided that no person should be permitted to use intoxicants or 
to purchase liquors of any kind without having first obtained a 
public license And this novel scheme was not without its group of 
advocates 

The State laws confer a wide range of powers upon focal 
<Governments, and no better evidence of the tendency to extend 
municipal functions could be adduced than the rapid and enormous 
growth of local public debts, and the constant upward tendency of 
municipal tax-rates The length of this article will not permit a 
statement in detail of the various activities which Western local and 
city Governments have assumed, but certainly such a summary 
would open the eyes of those who have supposed that m the vigorous 
and somewhat crude new commonwealths of America the laissez-faire 
.doctrine finds practical exemplification Nowhere is the disposition 
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stronger to accomplish desired results through the agency of hoards, 
bureaus, and departments ot the municipal Government than m 
these young Western cities Paved streets, stone sidewalks, costly 
seweis, great budges, systems of public waterworks, elaborate file 
departments, street illumination, the police system, public parks and 
boulevards, free public libraries and reading-rooms, magnificent 
common school buildings and conspicuous public buildings of all 
kinds, market-places, hospitals, workhouses, almshouses, leform i- 
tones, orphanages, cemeteries—all these anft sundry other things 
require large forces of officials, and call for princely revenues 
Buildings are erected bv official permit, and under official supei- 
vision, subject to minute directions contained in utv building 
ordinances Restr lints and regulations affect almost cveiythiug 
imaginable Public morals and public heilth come under close 
official scrutiny Boards and inspectorships are legion Licenses 
are required for the pursuit of various avocations The spirit ot 
regulation and interference manifests itself at every point 

This statement of facts has not been made in a spmt of hostility 
to Government regulation I have endeavoured to describe im¬ 
partially the legislation of the North-west While it must be 
conceded that very many of these undci takings, restrictions, and 
interferences on the pait of the Government aie advantageous and 
commendable, no one who accepts the statement of faets will deny 
the deplorable tendency to reckless, selfish, and strained employ¬ 
ments of the State prerogative Shall the latsuz-faire theory of 
government, therefore, be yet more vigorously expounded as an, 
antidote ? I can only reply that the theory is already accepted by 
these legislators Mr Heibert Spencei would be surprised if he 
knew how inanv were Ins disciples and admirers among the lawyeis 
and law-makers of the Western States But they find the a pnoit 
doctrines they have imbibed so grotesquely foreign to the facts and 
conditions about them, that they ire unable to establish any con¬ 
nection between then political philosophy and their practical work 
in building States and shaping legislation The effect of the 
laissez-fuv)t dogma is so altogether demoralizing that it must be 
held to a considerable degree responsible for the reckless and ill- 
considered applications of the State power Failing as a guide 
to its adherents in matters of practical legislation, it leaves them 
without rudder or compass But the conclusion does not follow- 
that there afe no general views of the State and its functions whicb 
would have a tendency to make the Government less reckless in its 
assumptions and interferences I am of opinion that nothing else 
could have so wholesome and so restraining an effect upon these 
Western legislators as a thorough going conversion to the doctrines 
which radically oppose the laissez-fave school What I suggest is 
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a new application of the homoeopathic theory of cunng like with 
like The American Economic Association-—a new body including 
as members a majority of the best political and economic students 
of the country—fiankly repudiates lamez-faire, and publishes as 
the first in its “ Statement of Principles ” —“ We regard the State 
as an agency whose positive assistance is one of the indispensable 
conditions of human progress ” Let this doctrine be accepted 
■without qualification Let it be understood that it is within the 
legitimate province of the State to do anything and everything I 
am convinced that the result of an emancipation from the \aismz~ 
fatre bugbear, winch now exerts so unfortunate an influence, would 
be a more careful and scientific law-making Each new pioposition 
would have to staud 01 fall on its sheer merits Statistical and 
comparative studv would be accorded a higher value The delusion 
that Government is a “necessary evil/’’ the fallacy that social 
co-opeiation m the form of State activity is an emasculating 
“paternalism,” and the doctrinaire assumption that the State 
should be restricted to a very few negitive functions—these all 
having been swept away, there would appear at once the most 
intelligible and practical reasons whv good judgment and caution 
should be exercised in adding to the undertakings of the State 
The possibilities of novel legislation having been apparently increased, 
responsibility would be increased m moie than like measure Legis¬ 
lation would be subjected to keener scrutiny, business conservatism 
would have freer and more potent operation as a check, and there 
would be a disposition to elect abler and safer law-makus Ilobby- 
ndeis, fanatics, and self-seeking special interests would have greater 
difficulty m getting tlieir foolish or objectionable measures into the 
statute-books It would be recognized as the business of Government 
to do those things which, under the circumstances existing for any 
given period, it could do wisely and well, and it would’be held the 
business of legislators to decide, in the light of all the facts, what 
those things were The theories of a Herbert Spencer could afford 
bttle practical aid, and neither could tlie theories of a Henry George, 
for the latsiez-fai) e doctrine of government is as foreign to the true 
genius of social and political life m the Western States as is the 
ultra-Sociahstic doctrine 


Albebc Shaw 
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F ROM the point of view of the native "English playwright, the 
actual condition of the French stage should appeal to be most 
satisfactory, lor the reason that French plays are becoming less and 
less suitable for adaptation mto English, and consequently that happy 
day must be approaching when the London managers will be obliged 
to appeal to the dramatic talent of their countrymen, instead of 
wasting money on buying the refusal of Parisian no\ cities It is 
true that, before taking this grave determination, the London 
managers will exhaust the resources of revivals, yet those resources 
are limited, and sooner or later the playwrights must have the joy 
of seeing Mr Irving usk a failure, and of applauding Mrs Kendal 
m a genuinely English character But if the days of adaptations from 
the French are numbered, why should we concern ourselves with the 
contemporary French stage? Why speak with praise or blame of 
authors whose works can be of no practical use to our enlightened 
managers, and of but little interest to our English public ? I hope 
to answer these questions in the following pages, m which I shall 
endeavour, not so much to pass judgment on particular pieces, 
actors, or authors, as to set forth methods and tendencies, to 
explain facts and not to propound theories My conviction is that 
if dramatic art is to be resuscitated m England, the effort of our 
playwrights must be directed by a spirit Bimilar m tendency to that 
which guides the militant plavwrights of contemporary France Let 
us attempt to discover what is the spirit and aim of these militant 
French writers 

Take the playbills of the theatres of Pans during the past ten 
years Who are the prominent authors? Who are the veterans 
and who are the young campaigners ? The founders of the modern 
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French stage (Scribe, Hugo, and the elder Dumas) have not yet 
been entirely relegated to the museum of literary antiquities 
Augier and Labiche have retired from active service, but still win 
applause with their acquired laurels Meilhac and Halcvy have 
dissolved partnership, and Meilhac alqne has failed to keep up the 
reputation of the old firm Then we have the younger Dumas, 
Sardou, Dennery, Gondmet, Pailleron, Ohnet, and Becque And 
finally the novelists Goncourt, Daudet, and Zola I select only 
typical names, and omit intentionally many young authors whose 
talent has been manifested only within the limits of well-known 
formula;, which are all more or less modifications of the formula of 
Scnbc * 

Now, o{ the above-mentioned celebrated authors, the best known 
have already ceased to exercise literary influence No French play¬ 
wright would think of taking Hugo, for instance, as his model, and 
the more recent revivals of Hugo's pieces have been found intolerable 
even when interpreted in the most excellent manner Why 9 

Because the conventionality of the characters is flagrant, and 
because the Parisians of the present day demand at least a semblance 
of reality and a minimum of humanity in stage plays Hugo's 
pieces could be adequately represented by means of marionettes, the 
verse being declaimed behind the scenes, for, after all, Hugo the 
playwright was a brilliant rhetorician, who propounded lyrically a 
certain number of ideas, of antitheses, and of rnoial generalities by 
means of conventional characters cast m moulds, that vary but 
very slightly m the diffcicnt jblays Saint-Valher, Nangis, and ltuy 

Gomez, Blanche, Marion, and Dona Sol, are identical masks, 
although they beai different names in the three pieces of “ Le Boi 
s’amuse,” “ Marion Delormt,” and “ Hernani ” Nowadays, the 
French still applaud the poet, but no longer the dramatist Half 
a century ago, when Hugo’s pieces were played by actors full of 
romantic fire, and penetrated with the electricity of the grandiose 
language, the ringing rhymes, and the prestigious metaphors, they 
must have produced a far different effect from that which they now 
yield when played by contemporary actors, who, in order to satisfy 
both themselves and the public, seek natural effects and the illusion 
of real life Hugo’s plays do not appeal to the sensations, but to 
the soul, they arc as abstract as the classical tragedies of Corneille 
and Racine, and withal less human, because they arc less observed 
and less analytic The miheu of the pieces is as conventional as 
the characters, and this is why realism of scenery and of costumes 
docs not augment their effect, or throw the action into stronger 
lfihef The modern literary audience of the Comedie Franjaise is 
keenly alive to the psychological nullity of Hugo’s plays, with their 
parade of masks labelled “pride,” “satauic malice,” “Castilian* 
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honour," “ blind love ," “ pore soul m a vile body," and so forth 
As far as .matter is concerned, the dramatic works of Victor Hugo 
are simply the rhetoric * of 1830, darkened by Werthensm and 
JByronism—an antiquated rhetoric apparelled in verse of magnificent 
beauty 

And yet the plays and prefaces of Hugo sounded m the old days 
like the clarions of war and of victory Yes but the great object 
of the romantic movement in France was to overthiow the formula 
of classical tragedy, there was no question of substituting realism 
m the place of conventionalism The Romanticists opposed passion 
and sublimity against cold correctness The Romantic movement 
was simply a question of costume and of rhetoric 

The historical drama of the elder Dumas seems to be as thoroughly 
worn out as the romanticdrama of Hugo The modern drama and the 
melodrama Tcmam, but the old formula of Dennery no longer suffices 
infallibly, as was proved by the scofimg ot “ the gods " at a recent 
revival of " La Grice de Dieu " In the ordinaly drama you know 
m advance what will be the denouement, but you do not know how the 
author will reach his goal, indeed his skill consists precisely m compli¬ 
cating incidents, and thereby increasing the pleasure of the public as he 
leads them towaids the solution of the riddle The pleasure derived 
fiom this kind ot dramatic art is purely physical, the ellcct is sure and 
violent, and literature and taste have nothing to do with it The 
processes of the old fairy piece, and of the spectacular scientific piece, 
are similar to those of the melodrama In the one you have half a 
dozen persons acting uuder the influence of a good and of a bad genius, 
and the skill of the author lies in inventing catastrophes, obstacles, 
and hair-breadth escapes, and m hnally rewarding vntue and 
punishing wickedness In the scientific fairy piece you have a traitor 
and a saviour who fulfil the offices of the good and ol the bad genius , 
and the catastrophes and obstacles, instead of being miraculous, are 
possible, such as the elements, wild beasts, the explosion of a steam¬ 
boat boiler, the wreck ot a railway train Such is the mechanism 
employed in Jules Verne’s pieces, which arc not presentations of 
real life m real surroundings, for the characters are absolutely con¬ 
ventional, and the discoveries of science intervene at will precisely as 
talismans and genii m the old spectacular fairy piece 

Sardou, I need hardly say, does not enjoy the literary esteem of 
his Fiench contemporaries No one would be foolish enough to 
deny his prodigious skill, his comprehension of gross scenic effect, 
his qualities of amusing movement Sardou has written one historical 
drama, “ Patne/^which holds the stage, he aimed at literary success 
and failed in “La Haine,” and since then he has deliberately 
sought vulgar applause and the money it produces with a cynical 
singleness of purpose which at least fortifies him against criticism 
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His process of puzzle constructing is to choose an actuahtt , that is to 
say, some fact of momentary public interest, to present that fact by 
means of the requisite number of characters who will enact a drama 
m a milieu which will lend itself to the painting of manners Such 
pieces are “ ltabagas,” “ La Famille Benoiton/’ “ Dora,” and 
‘ Fedora ” Sardou made a successful incursion into the domain of 
spectacular drama with “ Thcodoi a ” In “ Geoigettc ” he trespassed 
on Dumas’ territory and waa punished by failure In “ Le Croco¬ 
dile ” ho attempted to dethrone lules "V erne m the realm of the 
scientifico-geograplncal spectacular piece, and was louted so miserably 
that he has almost ruined the theatrical manager who seconded lus 
venture All wc need say to characterizeSardou’s work is that it is 
essentially anecdotic and amusing, the author’s chiefest concern is to 
hide the strings by which he pulls his marionettes and makes them 
manccuvre entertainingly 

Labiche for more than thirty years has personified laughter m 
France He has achieved the ideal of tho vaudeville, into which he 
has put a wonderful amount of observation, and yet he is neither a 
moralist nor a philosopher, but simply a lauglici,who even in vice 
sees only comic incidents The expression ot his broad, human, racy 
and abundant lent is laughter, and laughter alone Hut is not 
laughter the essence of th#^vaudeville, wheie even the most abomin¬ 
able and the most tragic situations neither revolt nor terrify us, since 
we know that it is all make-believe, puisque test pour rire •* 

Now, let us compare L ibichc s “ Chapeau de paille d Italic ” with 
a comedy-vaudeville by Medhuc and Haltvy, “La Houle,” tor instance, 
or, better still, “La Cigalc” We are here m presence of the, 
expression of two epochs, ot two different societies Meilhae and 
Halcvy are laughers too, but their laugh is not like the broad, ]olly 
and sometimes Rabelaisian laugh of Labiche, it is rather a nervous 
laugh, less human, less spontaneous The invention of the piece too 
is narrower, the manners depicted are not common to French 
humanity, on the contrary, they are almost exclusively Parisian, and 
the wit and dialogue are perhaps not thoroughly intelligible outside 
the fortifications of Paris And the formula, the framework ot the 
piece, the ficclks so necessary, according to the doctrines of Scribe 
and Sardou, and of Sareey, the great critic ? Yes, let us look for 
the formula After all, perhaps Meilhae and Halcvy have abandoned 
the methods t>f Scribe and Sardou Evidently, the interest of their 
comedies does not lie in plot and intrigue, it lies simply m the 
painting of isolated tableaux The first act of all their comedies is 
invariably excellent, because m it they present tfceir characters by 
analyzing them in an exact manner, basing their analysis on observa¬ 
tion In the succeeding acts this exact portraiture of some original 
phase of contemporary life is developed slightly in the direction of 
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caricature, and at the same time an element of fantastic and nervous 
gaiety is introduced, often in order to show to advantage the special 
and eccentric gifts of certain actors But m all the comedies of 
Meilhac and Halevy, there will be found an admirable endeavour to 
put on the stage, in scrupulously exact material surroundings, some 
original detail revealed by clever analysis of modern French life 
The humanity of Meilhac and Halevy is limited and essentially 
Parisian, but their dramatic formula ss liberal and broad The 
humanity depicted by Alexander Dumas the younger, is eien more 
exceptional than that of Meilhac and Halevy, foi one cannot 
always describe it as Parisian, it is a humanity created specially 
by Dumas for the requirements of his argument Not that one 
can accuse Dumas of lack of observation, for no man is more 
keenly alive to all that is going on in modern Paris than the author 
of “ Francillon ” And it is, thanks to his aleit curiosity, that 
Dumas, with his very marked personality, xemams “ in the move¬ 
ment, 1 as the Parisians say, whereas his gieat rival Augicr has 
become fossilised in his retreat at Croissy, wheie he lives shut out 
from the world, and refusing to go down to the port and see what 
the ships bring in Dumas, on the contrary, is const mtly sauntering 
along the jetty, questioning the bronzed captains and the young 
midshipmen, gossippiug with the travellers, and examining the 
cargoes that the stevedores of literature arc unloading Doubtless, 
many of the novelties brought ashore irritate him , but at any rate 
he knows that they exist, he is not protected from their influence 
by a cuirass of deliberate indifference In his last piece, u Fran¬ 
cillon,” for instance, the minute exactitude of certain details of 
mise en seine and of pantomime show that Dumas is fully aware of 
the efforts which are being made to transport on to the stage the 
realism of the modern novel Indeed, whatever may be said about 
“ Francillon ”—and certainly no one who knows modern Pans will 
deny that this pernicious picture of insinuating corruption rests on 
a basis of observation—it must be admitted that it is the production 
of a fine and distinguished intellect, but ot an intellect whose Ideal 
is practical before it is artistic I do not mean to say that Dumas 
is a practical diamatist m the sense that, like Sardou, he aims only 
at pecuniary success, but simply that he regards the theatre as a 
sort of lay pulpit from which to proclaim social, moral, and philo¬ 
sophical truths Dumas is a preacher and a moralist, lie wishes to 
be in his way a legislator and to tiansform the world But, 
whether he poses as preacher or legislator, he must have an 
audience, for mouth that speaks labours m vain if there 
be no ear to receive the good word Now, the only way to 
attract an audience is to interest, to move, to amuse, and 
therefore Dumas employs all the means winch his milieu , the stage. 
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places at his disposal for this purpose Having an idea, a paradox, 
or a truth to expound, he chooses some fact, some series of facts, or, 
in other words, a dramatic action, which renders that idea or truth 
living, logical, and conclusive to the spectator’s mmd This method 
is directly contrary to the theory of art for art's sake—a theory by 
the way a Inch was not that of iEschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides, 
nor yet of Corneille or of Moliere, who never neglects to set forth 
the moral of his comedies by the mouth of some Tkouvenm or some 
Olivier de Jabn There arc mmds of exquisite fibre which are 
satisfied with the purely plastic attitude of things, there are mmds 
of singular subtlety which delight m the analysis of sentiments and 
ideas, there are, again, minds which are disposed to ponder over the 
notions of good and evil, to discuss and judge conduct, to seek the 
solution of moral and religious problems The spectacle of life is 
immense and varied enough to justify all these points of view, 
whether of sensation, or of psychology, or of conscience The 
essential thing is, that in the rcpioduction of the spectacle of reality 
which art gives, the impression of beauty, the delicacy ot the 
mechanism of the soul, or the workings of conscience or of moial 
motives, should be presented by means of possible, logical, and real 
beings This is not often the case in the plays of Alexander Dumas, 
who does not always distinguish between the logic that is based upon 
truth and the logic that rests upon paradox It has been well said 
that Dumas starts indeed from truth and reality, but he uses truth 
simply as a springboard whence to jump into a region created 
by his own fancy The criticism is just, and the whole theatrical 
skill of Dumas consists in so dazzling you with the apparent 
and swift logic of his true or ftlsc reasoning, so bewildering 
you with the unceasing fiicworks of Ins wit, so fiscmating you 
with the rapid and amusing enunciation of his specions 
arguments, that it is only when you are putting on your 
overcoat in the vestibule of the theatre, that you begin to perceive 
that, in spite of an air of profundity, Dumas* reasoning is superficial, 
paradoxical, and full of pitfalls And, the more you think over the 
piece, the more you admire the cleverness of the conjuring, which is 
indeed so dexterous that the author lnmsclf is dupe of the prodigious 
skill of his dialogued argumentation, and believes sincerely that his 
reasoning puppets arc facsimiles of real living men, altliougl they all 
talk like Dumas, and although they all scintillate with witticisms 
and epigrams bearing the trade-mark of the author Nay, more, 
not only does Dumas create types to personify ideas of his own, but, 
so excellently is the type constructed, that from fhe stage it has a 
reflex action on Parisian humanity Thus have we seen m Paris 
women who have moulded themselves on the model of the impro¬ 
bable type of Mrs Clarkson m " L’Etrangere,” which, though pro- 
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nounced unanimously, at the time when the play was produced, to 
be impossible and unreal, has since become, by this curious reflex 
action of the dramatist, both possible and real In brief, we may 
conclude that in his plays Dumas does not paint human nature at 
large, absorbed by bis moral themes of the social relations of men 
and women of the upper classes, he confines himself to the study of 
particular cases, and as a rule his characters represent ideas, and not 
essentially and primarily men and women Even admitting the 
relative humanity of some of his characters, notably of his women, 
one is tempted to condemn Dumas as a corrupter, rather than to 
laud lam as a moralist The atmosphere of nearly all his pieces is 
laden with the equivocal odours that rise from certain phvsiological 
phenomena when obsened too closely—it smells of opoponax and 
heliotrope, and of the voluptuous perfumes of uncdifymg boudoirs 
After all what does one care whether Francillon be a wronged wife, 
a patient for Charcot, or a future Baronnc d J Ange? As a woman she 
is a peculiar product of a very limited and little known social rone, 
she is a Pansienne, if you will, but a very exceptional Pansienne 
The authors whom I have already noticed have been, or still ate, 
famous for their success, but the most successful man of the day and 
of the century, both as a dramatist and as a novelist, is M Georges 
Ohnet By the number of his editions and by the long runs of his 
plays he leaves far behind him all his French contemporaries Indeed, 
his success is unparalleled in the annals of French bookselling, and in 
the annals of the French stage M Ohnet is a very ingenious and 
prudent gentleman he never risks a new story or a new plot, his 
subjects are all old stagers which have been tried and approved by 
the public, his inspiration is twofold, bourgeois on the one hand and 
romantic on the other—bourgeois, inasmuch as he delights to paint 
the victory of the plebeian over the noblesse, romantic in that he 
invariably depicts the triumph of virtue over vice In some of his 
novels and plays the glorification of commerce and industry domi¬ 
nates , m otheis it is the praise of virtue which pievails, m all the 
author shows lus almost equal respect for the Ecole Polytechnique, 
and the Faubourg St Germain Far be it from me to reproach M 
Ohnet with the oldness of his subjects, all subjects are old, but the 
triumph of the artist is precisely m rejuvenating these old themes by 
the invention of cliaiacters, by the study of manners, by novelty of 
form, by his personal vision of reality M Ohnet has absolutely no 
artistic quality, his novels and plays have no literary merit, because 
the characters which he puts ou the scene have no personality and no 
individual existence, and because the situations m which they act 
have lost all interest, from the fact that they have been woraout by 
long service Like the dramatis person® of Hugo's romantic dramas 
M Ohnet’s characters are conventional masks of the most exasperat- 
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mg commonplaceness—-marionettes oil which are hung labels, 
" virtue,” “ kindness,” “ perjury,” “ devilish wickedness,” " angelic 
goodness ” In one piece the marionette “ noble woman ” is won by 
the marionette 11 plebeian man, ” in “ Lise Fleuron" we have a 
marionette ticketed ({ virtuous actress who has only one lover and 
keeps her old mother, ” this good marionette is blonde, and is of 
course persecuted by a wicked brunette, m the <f Grande Marmere ” 
we have once more the marionette “ handsome plebeian,” who loves 
the marionette “ aristocratic lady,” and their love is crossed by the 
hostility of their respective parents But the summum of sickening 
banality has been reached by M Ohnet in his last piece, “ La Com- 
tesse Sarah ” * The marionette labelled Cf Sarah, eccentric demon ” is 
married in the first act to a marionette labelled “ old general ” The 
starting-point is the union of a young wife and an old husband 
Given that Sarah is a demon and that the old general is still m active 
service, what will happen ? Evidently the old general will fare no 
better than Sganarelle And who will be the instrument of the 
disaster ? The general's aide de-camp And who shall represent 
virtue in the piece > The general’s niece, whom we will call Blanche, 
because she is pure Nay, she is even purer than swan’s-down or 
driven snow, so we will call her Blanche de Cygne Now we will 
set the marionette’s “ virtue ” and “ vice ” to fight, the old general 
shall represent abnegation and sacrifice, the aide-de-camp shall be 
saved from the clutches of the demon Sarah, and married to the 
angel Blanche , m the last act the triumph of virtue will be noted, 
and the demon Sarah will drown herself, thus demonstrating the fact 
that m this world of M Ohnet vice is alwavs punished and virtue 
always rewarded 

Evidently M Ohnct's n® els and plays have no place in literature 
any more than the fcuilletons of the Petit Journal, to which they 
arc often inferior M Ohnet is the abomination of literary France 
And yet it cannot be denied that he is a singularly clever and rarely 
gifted gentleman, unique m his way, for up till now no rival has 
appeared who is sufficiently gifted to be able to produce an identical 
article of commcice—an article which seems like literature, and 
therefore flatters the bourgeois, and an article which exactly fits the 
mind of the bourgeois because he can understand all that the writer 
says, because he can comprehend all his dreams, the writer's ideal 
being the exact counterpart of his own , and because, in the happy 
denouement and m the lying embellishment of this disjointed world, 
the bourgeois finds consolation “ M Ohnet,” says the bourgeois, 
not without some truth, “ is not like those horrid literary novelists 
who terrify you by their audacious situations, and disconcert the 
simple reader by their mysterious refinements and artistic arcana 
which only the mandarins can appreciate ” 
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Next let us come to the reformers and revolutionaries, to the 
malcontents whose ideas have been making rapid progress within the 
past ten years* and whose leaders are Alphonse Daud$t, Zola, Edmond 
de Goncourt—in theory and by his considerable literary influence— 
and Henri Beeque, who battles on his own account, but in the same 
cause as the novelists just mentioned Now, it is not my intention 
to father theories upon any of these eminent writers, or to represent 
any one of them as the inventor of a new formula To this delusive 
honour they do not aspire, being fully convinced that no new technical 
process or formula has *ver produced a new and living art, and that 
no theory or system can be made ample enough to contain all the 
manifestations of art Nowadays one would no fhore think of 
writing a grammar of the dramatic ar t than one would think of« 
writing a jrammai of the arts of design, as the late Chailes Blanc 
did at a not distant epoch, when the antiquated pseudo-science of 
aesthetics had not yet been disdainfully abandoned to the speculations 
of collegians fresh from the lecture-room In all the arts, the only 
safety is to start from reality, the only fountain of Jouvcncc for a 
worn-out or misguided ait is the return to reality Reality must 
inspire the aitist’s thought, for healthy and robust novelty comes 
from new observation, and not from a new formula This statement 
sums up m brief the whole artistic movement of contemporary 
Prance, both in the plastic, the literal y, and even the musical arts 
The tendency which even the conservative and less perspicacious 
critics, like Sarcey, arc forced to admit is that the young generations 
arc rebellious to the charms of the old vaudeville, of the 
conventional tragedy, of the well constructed puzzle-pieces of 
Scribe and Sardou, and even of the sermon-pieces of Dumas with 
all their brilliancy and ability They oemand on the stage more 
direct, more exact and more minute observation of reality The 
old-fashioned critics protest m the name of “ the laws of theatrical 
perspective ” Daudct’s “ Sapho ” and his new piece “ Numa 
Roumestan/’ Bccquc’s “Corbeaux” and “La Pansienne,” Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s “ L\ami Fritz/’ indeed every play that is not constructed 
according to the formula of Scribe is condemned by the conservatives 
in their stock phrase “ ce n’est pas du th^&tre ” What does this 
mean ? It means simply that the formula of Scribe, created 
yesterday, will exist no longei to-monow It means that during 
the past fifty years plot, intrigue, and framework have taken the 
lion’s share in French dramatic literature It means that the formula 
of Scribe has acquired great authority because it has enabled the French 
to manufacture plays for exportation, plays which can be acted any¬ 
where and everywhere because they have no accent, no ‘Vigorous 
native stamp, no individuality, and because the characters are 
marionettes without nationality or personality, manoeuvring m a set 
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of worn-out or absurd situations In England these puppets can 
be dressed as Englishmen, in Germany ap Germans, m Russia as 
Russians, they a& mere details m a neatly constructed mechanism 
which is easily intelligible to the crowd and holds the attention of 
tne public by purely physical curiosity “ For half a century," it is 
said with pride by some French critic*, “ our dramatists have supplied 
the stages of all the capitals of Europe " This is no proof ol the 
superiority of the French dramatists on the contrary, it is an 
indication that tlieir plays have been wanting in racy originality 
You pan adopt into English “ Le Maitre de Forges ," you can make 
an Anglo-French marmalade out of “ Odette ” or tf Fedora, " you 
can mutilate a vaudeville and convert it into " Huk Dominoes , ” but 
$ou cannot transplant “ L’Arlesienne 33 from her native soil any more 
than you can render the character of Sir John Falstaft by a French 
translation of the role And this fact goes to explain my anticipa¬ 
tion of a renascence of English dramatic ait owing to the very dearth 
of adaptable French material The morality of the French stage 
and the nature of the subjects of French pieces are here out of the 
question the point to be remembered is that the old formulae are 
going out of fashion, and that the piece the whole interest of which 
rests on combinations of situations, on the arrangement of the 
elements of a rebus, no longer monopolizes the French stage 
Furthermore, it is by abandoning the old formulae and by starting 
from reality, in the spirit of the modern French artists, that our own 
playwrights may hope to create personal, original, and native pieces, 
peopled by English characters acting in a milieu of English life and 
manners 

As I have already said, the dramatic reform movement m France 
originates with the novelists Compared with the magnificent 
development of the novel and of lyric poetry, as represented by 
Balzac and Victor Hugo, the dramatic art of modern France seems 
paltry Above all, dramatic art has not conquered that complete 
liberty which is the privilege of the novel and of poetry, it is still 
paralyzed by conventions of all kinds, which, however, are happily 
being broken down , and none have |pntnbutcd more towaids this 
desirable end than Emile Zola by his polemical writings, ana' 
Alphonse Daudet by his two last pieces, “ Sapho 33 and “ Nunn 
Roumestan 33 I am sufficiently familiar with the ideas of these two 
eminent writers to venture to present them m an impartial resume 
for the consideration of our English playwrights As for the novelist, 
so for the dramatist, Daudet believes that the great and indispens¬ 
able gififcjs the gift of observation, the gift of seeing life Evidentlv 
m a php& in a novel, composition is necessary, that is to say, 
that, within fixed limits of space or of time, the author must know 
how to present tys characters and to make them act their parts m 
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the story But how shall they act ? Shall their deeds be regulated 
by a set foimula, and sha|[ there be without fail the scene & faire 
which Sarcey is always looking out for? The sc$$e h faire belongs 
to the antiquated conception of the stage-play as a rebus or an 
arithmetical problem, in which, from certain given elements, you 
can guess the solution Daudet, on the contrary, pretends not to 
construct puzzles, but to reproduce on the stage aspects of real life 
as he has seen and felt them, and, his vision of reality being 
personal, he proposes to give us something original and unexpected 
Is there a scbie a fan e in “ Macbeth,” he would ask ? In the 
matter of denouements , again, Daudet is equally opposed to the 
system of those authors whose chief aim is to please the public by 
facile optimism “ What 1 during four acts,” ho exclaims, fi I sef* 
forth my characters on the stage with a care for truth, and m the 
fifth act I must make these characters belie themselves because the 
public demands a happy conclusion, which will not interfere with 
the tranquillity of its night s rest ? ” If the theatre is to attract 
artists it must be freed from conventional characters and from the 
tricks of formula, and the artist must be allowed, both in his text 
and by scenery and pantomime, to aim at that illusion of reality, 
of milieu, and of ambient atmosphere, which he obtains in the novel 
by means of description and observation 

Here it may be noticed that Daudet regards dramatic art from a 
point of view directly opposed to the point of view of Dumas, for 
instance * Daudet does not conclude, he docs not consider it his 
business to draw the moral which may he implied by the story he 
tells, nor does he think it sufficient to study character and to seek 
the hidden springs of human action, he desires above all things to 
reproduce with the life of art the real human being with his plastic 
aspect, his gestures, his attitudes, his manners and customs, his 
habit of body, of life, and of mind And this individual man or 
woman that he evokes m his novels, he wishes to transport still 
more realistically on to the stage This, too, is the ambition of 
"Becque, and of Zola * 

In answer to these preten&ums of the novelists, and m answer to 
the realism of action and dialogue in Becque’s “ Parisienne,” for 
example, the critics object that the dramatist's art is a synthetic art, 
and the novelist's art an analytic art, that the dramatic poet creates 
characters by means of concentration and simplification, and the 
novelist by means of analysis and the accumulation of contrasting facts 
and sentiments This objection is a remnant of the eternal mama 
for making theories and raising obstacles Is there no analysis in 
“ Hamlet «*'' Is not Corneille an analyst ? And Moliere ^Siracters, 
do they not analyse themselves m long speeches, and are they not 
planted before the public in characteristic attitudes ? Are not Moli£re*s 
personages real types which standout, like the portraits of Velasquez, 
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life-size on the grey neutral background of a simple plot, which, 
with its facts and episodes, is always subordinated to the characters 9 
Does Corneille ^rouble himself about the denouement Of his trage¬ 
dies, or about these conipfications dear to Scribe which me destined 
to make the spectator pant with e\pectatiqn ? After all, what is 
the burden of Zola’s doctrine in Ins two volumes of dramatic 
criticism, “Nos auteurs dramatiques,” and “Lc Naturalisme au 
Theatre ? ” It is the perpetual contrast of the formula of Scribe 
and Sardou with the formula of Corneille and Moliere, of the 
complicated mechanism of the former, and the simplicity of the 
latter , of the profound typical humanity of the one, and the con¬ 
ventionality and wire-pulling of the other In the dramatic formula 
♦of the seventeenth century we find long descriptions, minute narra¬ 
tives, interminable analysis In the formula ot Scribe and Sardou 
we find no description, no analysis, nothing but action and incident, 
the desire to amuse continually and rapidly The spectators of 
Corneille, Moliere, and rtegnard, were content to listen, the spec¬ 
tators of to-day demand the action itself and not the description of 
it, they want to see the characters going and coming and Irving in 
their natural milieu In the satisfaction of this demand dramatic 
art has gamed in scenic reality, but it has lost m superior truth, 
because the facts have been allowed ta predominate at the expense 
of the personages who have become conventional puppets, m other 
words, in the piece with a plot there remains nothing but action, 
while the study of chaiactcr has disappeared The whole ideal of 
Zola is to keep and improve tne framework of reality, and to restore, 
in the composition of the piece, the simplicity of the classical 
writers, their psychological and phvsiological analysis, and their 
secret of allowing the idea to develop by itself from the very logic 
of the sentiments of the characters In short, Zola regards the 
stage as a living pictuic where man is the most important element, 
where facts are determined only by acts, and where the eternal 
subject remains the creation of original figures animated by human 
passions In his pieces like “ L’Assommoir " and “ Le Ventre de 
Pahs,” Zola has already shown that the old melodrama can be trans¬ 
formed by exactness in scenery and characters, and by the presenta¬ 
tion of a simple and popular story in a framework of reality As for 
his sombre and incomplete tragedy of “lienee,” produced last month 
at the Vaudeville, no one is more ready to criticize it than the author 
himself His fame as a novelist, and his uncompromising audacity 
as a polemist, have created for Zola «an exceptional position m 
contemporary French literature the public expects too much from 
him alhiftt' once, Zola the producer is judged by the standards laid 
clown by Zola the cntic, and he is naturally found wanting, for it is 
given to no man to realize his ideal* Happy the man who succeeds 

3 c 2 
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m expressing a fragment of that truth which is in him 1 Far from 
condemning “ Bence ” without appeal, I should be rather tempted to 
anticipate a new judgment m ten years' tup, when “ Bcn6e,” with all 
its defects, will be classed finally as marking a curious and typical 
stage m the author's dramatic development Meanwhile let us regard 
“Benee” as a simple experiment, and, this being the case, the mere fact 
that the piece held the stage at all, in spite of the hostility and even 
the absolute mendacity of certain Parisian critics, proves that the 
public takes an interest in the experiment and recognizes the strength 
and the concise verity of many scenes m the piece 

The question of the new French dramatic formula is thus very 
simple, when it is cleared of all the misunderstandings which con¬ 
troversy breeds , it is merely the outcome of a natural tendency to* 
transport to the stage the realism which the modern public demands 
and appreciates in the novel Pieces like Paillcron's " Age wgrat," 
Gondmet's " Club/' Erckmann-Chatrian’s “ L’ami Fritz," and the 
comedies of Meilhac and Halevy, have militated in favour of the 
movement just as much as Daudet's “ Sapho " or Bccque’s “ Parisi- 
enne” The continual pi ogress of the tendency is certain. Now, 
what will be the consequence from the point of view of the English 
manager ? French play s, as they become less conventional, will 
become less adaptable TherS is no question here ot subjects or of 
morality, or of delicacy, or indelicacy The French may be left to 
look after their moral welfare, and we have enough to do to look 
after our own The fact to be considered is that, as the French 
play ceases to be a play of plot, where the characters can readily be 
conventionalized by the adapter if they arc not sufficiently conven¬ 
tional m the original, and as the French play becomes more and 
more a national production, peopled with observed French types, 
who act as Frenchmen in French surroundings, the French stage will 
become more and more unintelligible to an English audience, and 
therefore useless to our English adapters Hence, unless our English 
theatres are all converted into music-halls, the managers will be 
obliged to call upon English playwrights for pieces 'Will the play¬ 
wrights be ready <* At present there seems no reason to despair, wo 
haye already native writers who have given more than mere promise 
English life, both middle-class and popular, presents a vast field 
which the observation of the dramatist may utilize, and the moment 
such observation can find a market we niay be sure that its products 
will be forthcoming The first step to be taken is to shake off the 
yoke of adaptation from the French, and, in so doing, we shall 
simply be working m the spirit of the present reformers of the 
French stage, whose motto is “ observe and create ” S%rely no 
English playwright will deny that reality is a more interesting and 
inspiring starting point than a scenario by Victonen Qardou 

Theodore Child 
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r l 1 HE Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle ” is an educa- 
-L tional organization effected in America about ten jears ago. 
Its first decade has been eiowned with a success which seems to 
justify the enthusiasm of its projectors and members, and which 
certainly commends its unique aims and methods to the critical 
examination of all who are interested in the cause of popular 
education It enrols a membership of more than one hundred 
thousand persons, few of whom are under twenty-one years of age 
They arc to be found, not only in the United States and Canada, 
but also m Great Entam, on the Continent of Europe, m India, 
China, South Africa, and the Isles of the Sea There are 
circles of readers m the Sandwich Islands More than nineteen 
hundred native members have been reported from Japan The 
** Circle n has leceived the unqualified approval of eminent educa¬ 
tors, of statesmen, and of clergymen, who have taken time to 
examine its aims, organization, and plans of operation 

It is the distinctive mission of the “ Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle ” to direct the reading habits of that great majority 
in every community—the full-grown people who are no longer in 
the schools It is an " after school ” for those who Jiave received 
the best that the educational institutions, at their best, can give, 
and for those also—and I might almost say, especially for those—who, 
from necessity, or from- waywaidness, abandoned all educational insti¬ 
tutions long before the best influence of these institutions was 
possible, and who now, awakened to a sense of loss and of imperative 
need, desire the assistance which once they could not appreciate 
and therefore deliberately rejected There arc many people of this class 
m every community No educational provisions are made for them 
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Por the infant, the kindergarten and primary school are ready 
Graded schools serve him until the college approves and accepts 
him Leaving the highest college class, he passes into the hands of 
special instructors m his chosen profession Prom the beginning of 
his career he is cared for , Rooms, desks, hooks, tasks, hours arc 
assigned Teachers stand ready to answer his questions, or, m that 
wisest way of help, to ask other questions, which lead him to 
think hjs own way into knowledge and strength Everything tends 
to make him a student—academic halls, scholarly associations, 
memorials that inspire by woithy examples of honourable success, 
and living teachers who, by power of personal influence, quicken him 
to desire and to resolve upon achievement But these favoured 
classes, from the humble pupil on the lowest form of the primary 
ft school to the winner of prizes in the University, constitute but a 
small minority of the population And, notwithstanding the advan¬ 
tages I have described, I am sorry to believe that a majority of this 
minority is made up of usually reluctant and apathetic students 
They go to school because they mutt go Recess, vacation, and final 
release from the bondage of lessons and pedagogue are hailed with 
delight It is the majority that comes prematurely into this free¬ 
dom Then follow a few years of mdoleuec or of mere manual 
labour, then regrets because of forfeited opportunity, then long¬ 
ings after a culture once possible but now unattainable, then 
deliberate abandonment to mercenary 01 other unworthy aims in 
life, no reading, or worse than none, u no perspective, n<$ ambi¬ 
tion ," frivolity, self-gratification, deterioration, stupidity The 
“ better ” society within reach is avoided because of its higher 
standard Such souls marry their oun kind Children grow up 
without desire for education, or they soon find how little father 
and mother know abojjt the school-world, and how little they care 
for the things which the best teachers comfhend and emphasize All 
the tendencies of that household are in the wrong direction Evil 
influences multiply Wrong political opinions easily find place, and„ 
are strengthened by a sense of separation between themselves and 
the more self-respecting families of the community Households 
that do not struggle upwards are, under any government and under 
any civilization, centres of corrupting influence, social, political, and 
religious The nations need* Homes with love and lofty ideals m 
them, with hope, and courage, *a^d the ardent desire that beget 
united and continued effort The political reformers who forget the 
" domestic power ” must fail in their schemes for the “ betterment ** 
# of the race We talk much and sagely about “ beginning with the 
children " Wise social regenerators begin with the parents of the 
children They turn their attention to the four walls of fif the 
living room ”—to its pictures, its books, its magazines, its decora- 
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tions, its talk, and its atmosphere If children are to speak the 
English language accurately, mother and father must be their 
teachers Jf they are to receive correct ideas of truthfulness, justice, 
self-denial, sympathy with the needy, fidelity to principle in business, 
loyalty to the nation, love of learning, and reverence for religion, 
these ideas are to be given at home, by those who are with them 
earliest, with them longest, know them best, and wield the largest 
power over them in the most susceptible years of life We talk 
superficially about the power of early impressions, and give dublets 
of religious teaching in catechumen classes and Sunday schools, for¬ 
getting that contmuousness of influence is as much a factor in 
education as specific acts of teaching, that a day of ordinary life 
may easily neutralize a month of Sunday and Church instruction, 
and that to produce early impressions that will endure we must ^ 
control the parents who control the children three hundred and 
sixty-five days every year 

When these people out of school—these grown-up men and 
women who are getting old, and who are m danger of losing hope, 
these parents and directors of home life—when they are once 
awakened to the possibilities that still await their acceptance m the 
realm of education, they do not find the assistance which comes so 
early and so abundantly to the juvenile members of their households 
They find no direction, no books prescribed, no tasks, no hours, no 
helps, no teachers Are they not too old for these devices 9 Are 
they children, that one must lead and feed them 9 It would be 
undignified for such as they to accept advice and to come under 
anything like restraint They may read, to be sure But they do 
not know what to read The world is full of books, but who can 
feel sure that what he reads is the best, or that he is not wasting 
time in the reading 9 Nor do these people always know what they 
like, nor with any definiteness or certainty what they ought to 
like They may have (everybody does have) some peculiar gift and 
adaptation, the discovery and development of which might be a re¬ 
modelling of their whole intellectual life But how shall this work 
be begun * Who will make a voyage of discovery and find the San 
Salvador of their new life 9 How much more they seem now to 
need a teacher than when they were children * He was near them 
once They did not appreciate him. ^ Now, when they peed him, he 
does not put m an appearance, and they are ashamed to ask for him 

And be it remembered that these adults are, intellectually, at their 
best This is not the common idea Childhood is the time for 

study, age for service Seneca says’ “It is an absurd and base , 
thing to see an* old man at his A B C (elementanus senex) We 
should lay-up m our youth what we are to make use of in our old 
age.’' * Seneca is only in part right Educational opportunities lost 
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itt youth are not for ever lost Failure up to twenty-one is not 
necessarily final failure A man of forty,-five may be worth more, is 
probably worth more, for intellectual work, than a boy $f fourteen 
He has a less ready and retentive memory, but more power of 
application, less desire to wm prizes m competitive examinations, 
more desire to get useful knowledge for its own sake, less mental 
versatility and vivacjty, more practical acquaintance with nature and 
human nature He can t think more steadily without exhaustion 
Knowledge from books seems more real to him because of the know¬ 
ledge he has won from life He has more stability than the boy, 
more strength, more judgment He knows what knowledge is most 
worth J}ut with the capacity and power which experience in this 
busy work a-day world has given him, he lacks direction Oh, if 
only the scholars and the sages would take his hand and tell him a 
secret or two—where and how to begin, what path to take, and how 
to know the true gold when he sees a glitter among the sands and 
the rocks! 

It is to people of this class that the " Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle ” opens, with its short and comprehensive courses of 
reading, its bonds of fraternity, its ideal associations, and its plans 
for leading those who join it to self-discovery as to their hitherto un¬ 
recognized aptitudes and lines of power Nor to these alone, for it 
touches at the college portal to admit those whose formal education 
has been “ completed ” It supplies to non-professional collegians 
incentives to continued studv And this for their own good If 
mental activity and application be suspended, power gained will soon 
be lost There is an ecclesiastical doctrine " Once a Bishop always 
a Bishop ” But it is not “ Once a scholar always a scholar ” Mind 
that is not developing is deteriorating One may forget what he 
once knew Intellectual grip may be lost Theiefore college 
graduates who do not enter professional life are as much m need of 
assistance, incentive, and inspiration, as before they left the schools 
Even those who enter the so-called learned professions are m danger 
of such devotion to particular lines of thought as to lose all that was 
most liberalizing and refining in the culture they have attained 
They too ueed something to keep alive their interest in general 
literature, in the latest results of criticism and research, that, being 
specialists, t|jey may still be,m^p, and men m lively sympathy with all 
that is freshest and most important m the progress of humanity 

The "Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle" makes a 
provision m a two-fold way for all scholars, professional and non- 
professibnal It sets them at the review of the subjects embraced in 
the college curriculum And, still better, it puts them into close 
and kindly fellowship with adults eager to be educated, and it 
encourages them to use the knowledge and power already gained for 
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the helping of others It makes them teachers, so that they may 
sing, ‘with Robert Browning— 

“ The office of ourselves has been, „ 

b or the worst of us to say, they so ha\ e seen, 

I* or the better—what it was they saw , the best 
Impart the gift of seeing to the rest 

* 

Thus those who have, and those who need, are brought into com¬ 
panionship—adult “scholar" and adult “student "—both out 6f 
school They have a community of interest They are equals and 
fellow students, and the schdlar accustomed to the atmosphere and 
associations of the college hall may receive corroborations, illustra¬ 
tions, new applications of his knowledge, and many useful hints from 
the every-day out-of-door life and experience of the man, who, 
knowing less of books, is acquainted with men, and wljo, although he 
has never studied geological or biological specimens—mounted, 
shelved, and classified—has kept open eyes, all his life long, among 
birds and flowers, rocks and reptiles This, at least, I know, that 
in the early stages of this new association each will find in his own 
soul a larger respect for the other, and for the class he represents, 
and in this blessed brotheihood of Science, Literature, and Art they 
will mutually agree that man’s real worth lies, not so much m ante¬ 
cedents, titles, or estates, as in dominant tastes, purposes, and other 
qualities of personal character 

The first orgeneial course of reading of the “Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle " is limited by a single thought, which adapts 
the scheme to all classes of people There are forty or more special 
or additional courses, to be pursued at the option of the reader lie 
may take two 01 moie of these simultaneously with the first or 
general course Or he may puisue them after its completion His 
work in the “Circle" may thus be superficial or thorough, an 
avocation or a vocation, emploving forty minutes or four hours a day 
The first course, already referred to as limited by a single thought, 
covers what I have called “ the College Outlook " It aims to give 
a general survey of the world of literature in science, history, art, and 
belles-lettres, the world which comes within the purview of the 
student who prepares for and pursues the ordinary college curriculum 
The member of the “ Circle ’’ takes *up the outlines of history— 
ancient, Skediseval, and modern, m a general and meagre way he 
studies the scope and spirit of the ancient and modern literature, and 
glances at the realms of physical, mental, and moral science As 
when, Visiting London for the first time, he climbs to the dome of St 
Paul’s to get a general view of the city, its various parts, their 
relation to each other, the principal places of interest—and ail this 
m anticipation of and preparatory to a more detailed and thorough 
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exploration—so by this outlook on the broad world of knowledge he 
is prepared for wise selection and careful investigation 

The college student who enjoys the game outlook during the years 
of his undergraduate course receives immeasurably more He sees 
broadly, but he studies critically The wide survey is incidental 
He seeks mainly mental discipline and development by linguistic and 
mathematical drill He trams himself to habits of attent^pn, concen¬ 
tration, and discrimination He is not m quest of facts, but of force 
In college he works that he may be able to know Afterwards he 
works in order to know And he is glad td review this large world 
m which he wrought so diligently It is a pleasure to him to stand 
on the dome of St Paul's vith the new-comer, and to see again in 
the general way what he has so long been familiar with in its details 
And it is a good thing for the novice that the senior is there 

It is this horizon of facts and principles, as far as they can be 
made available as subject-matter ol knowledge, that the "Chau¬ 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle ” transfers to a series of read¬ 
able books, which it places m the hands of the scholar, that he may 
review the world through which he has just passed, m the hands of 
busy, out-of-school, society people, that they may know what the 
college world is, and in the hands of paients, that they may form a 
just estimate of the school world, keep their children as long a time 
as possible m it, be able to keep company with their children after 
they do enter it, and rendqj. them help by all home mmistiics of 
persuasion and incentive, by ample provision of periodicals, books, 
pictures, apparatus, society, conversation, example, and inspiration 
The wide adoption of this scheme among the adult population 
must yield blessed results Parents will look upon education and 
the schoolmaster with greater respect More students mil enter the 
advanced schools In its small, voluntaiy, local meetings, the 
“ Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cncle ” will increase an 
interest in substantial reading and in rational conversation It will 
save busy people from the petrifying influence of mercenary life It 
will crowd out weak and dissipating literature It will relieve the 
dreary monotony of routine lives, mitigate the sorrows of the 
Smitten and bereaved, give to lowly and narrow homes hope, 
courage, and perspective, and put weight and worth into the houses 
of people, rich and poor, who are living m an aimless, self-indulgent, 
and useless way It will find in lowly spheres heroes vfho never 
entered the army, poets who never framed a couplet, artists who 
never touched chisel or canvas, and saints who never stood with 
folded hands before thje eyes of men, but who have served their lives 
long m shops or kitchens It will find a hard-working mechanic, 
who is a bom reasoner, and encourage him to use his spare minutes, 
under wise direction, in the study of logic, mathematics, and 
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philosophy If a working-man has a taste for science, it urges 
and assists him to observe facts, collect and classify data, and 
make and test generalizations It will show how much may be 
made of the spare minutes of a*busy life One hotir of close and 
systematic study a day means sixty school days a year And if that 
be kept up from the time a man is twenty until he is forty, he will 
have enjej^d four years of the most beneficial education An 
American, who is now a high authority in Sanscrit and Zend, without 
early educational advantages, began the study of these languages at 
a time when he was employed for over seventeen hours a day 
collecting fares on a tram-car Thus will the " Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle" transfigure and ennoble common life, and 
illustrate the wise words of Epictetus " You Athenians will confer 
the greatest benefit on your city, not by raising the roofs of your 
dwellings, but by exalting the souls of your fellow citizens, for it is 
better that great souls should live m small habitations than that 
abject slaves should burrow in great houses " 

»The first general course of reading of the “ Chautauqua 
Literaiy and Scientific Circle" is accompanied by memoranda, 
which are to be filled out by the student They serve as 
examination papers for those who wish to test the work they 
have done They are sheets of record and report for those 
who simply read Beyond the “Circle" are classes for work 
by "correspondence," with provision for the most rigid written 
examinations Into these come readers who wish to be enrolled 
as students College classes arc organized, local studies, lectures, 
and examinations provided, and all thorough work is rew^rded*by 
promotion Under a charter granted by the Legislature of the 
State of New York, the “ Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts ” 
and the " Chautauqua School of Theology " have been organized, 
to make possible and to encourage the most thorough work by 
those who have the ambition and the will to " wrest success from 
adverse circumstance ” They provide for the student at home the 
benefits of professional direction Although the advantage of per¬ 
sonal presence is not enjoyed, yet by written questions, answers, 
outlines, theses, and criticisms, the teacher is, by a mystic law of the 
soul-life, present with his pupils, following, quickening, and inspiring 
them Then in every neighbourhood, are college graduates who 
constitute an unorganized brotherhood glad to give help to those 
who, having been less favoured, seek counsel in their search for 
culture By conversations, criticisms, and direct assistance they 
put into the isolated student's life sotne of the advantages of the 
livix^g teacher's voice and magnetic power "University classes" 
are organized by students residing in the same neighbourhood, and 
special teachers are employed All members of this widely scat- 
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tered fraternity may thus have their ** college council,” and maby 
■of them the “ college class ”* 

Provihions are also made for all classes of out-of-school readers 
find students who need guidance # There are a “ Society of Fine 
Arts,” a “ Town and Country Club" (designed to tram young 
people in observing the phenomena of Nature, and m doing some¬ 
thing m the line of raising plants and fruits), a 11 Teach||te’ Beading 
Union,” for the benefit of teachers in the secular schools , a *' Young 
Folks* Beading Union,*’ for the encouragement of good reading 
among the young people whp are in school, or who have left it 
Sunday-school Normal Work is also done through the “ Chau¬ 
tauqua Assembly Normal Union,” which has been m operation for 
fourteen years Here, too, are the “ Book-a-Month Beading 
Circle,” the “ Society of Chustian Ethics,” the “ Look-up Legion,” 
the “ Childien’s Class,” the “ Musical Beading Union ”—all with 
the term “ Chautauqua” as a common prefix 

The word <c Chautauqua,” which I have used so frequently, and 
which is to my readers as meaningless as it is unpronounceable,* is the 
Indian name of one of the most lovely of the smaller American lakes m 
the State of New York, five hundred miles west of New lork City, seven 
miles south of and seven hundred feet above Lake Eric, among the hills 
which form the watershed of the Mississippi and the St Lawrence 
It is on the borders of this lake that the “ Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle ” finds its “ local habitation and a name ” The 
\lahe is about twenty miles long, and from one to three miles in 
i^idfch It is fourteen hundred feet above the Atlantic Hero, in 
a great grove of maple, beech, oak, mountain-ash, and other native 
trees^ are five or six hundred cottages, a large summer hotel, and, 
during the 4 season ” of from six to eight weeks, about three hun¬ 
dred tents Here the people gather—probably seventy-five thousand 
different persons during the summer, some for one day, some for a 
week^ several thousands of them tor fiom four to eight weeks 
They come to hear courses of lectures on science, on history, on 
philosophy, to witness experiments in chemistry, to study the stars 
through telescopes , to take, if they so desire, courses of lessons for 
sjfc weeks in Hebrew, Latin, Greek, the modern languages, physical 
science, chemistry, political economy, and all branches relating tp 
the department of pedagogy Instrumental and vocal concerts, 
together with all possible legitimate recreations, are provided to 
lighten the days of study and make Chautauqua a paradise for chil¬ 
dren, a place where patents will feel it safe to settle down for the 
summer without exposure to the dissipation of the usual ‘‘resorts.” 
Here are boating, fishing, athletio games, archery, croquet, l^wn- 


* The word “Chan tauq ua ” la pronounced “ Shaw tawk’ wah ” 
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tenuis, roller-coasting, military cadet drill for boys ,»classes for chil¬ 
dren m music, calisthenics, clay-modellmg, and Bible study A 
museum has been provided, with valuable treasures m casts, photo¬ 
graphs, engravings, Oriental cost^pies, Syrian and Egyptian “ finds/’ 
and facsimiles of many celebrated manuscripts There is a beauti¬ 
ful model of the city of Jerusalem (in plaster of Pans), thirty feet 
in diametet And by the shore of the lake, which is used to 
represent the Mediterranean Sea, is a model of Palestine, three 
hundred feet long, where one may visit the lake of Galilee, the 
flowing Jordan, and the Dead Sea Here, on the hills and in the 
valleys, are the cities of the land, well wrought in plaster or wood, 
and one may walk from Dan to Beersheba, Bible in hand, and be 
the better able to interpret that best guide-book of Palestine—-the 
Word of God 

To Chautauqua come the best lecturers and the best teachers— 
clergymen of renown, statesmen, orators, college presidents and 
professors The summer schools are taught by professors from 
Yale, Harvard, Middletovin, tfahns Hopkins, and other Universities, 
who spend six; weeks w ith classes made up of teachers and students 
from all parts of the United States and Canada Many a man, 
reviewing his summer life in the Chautauqua grove, may say, as. 
Horace did of Athens “ Indulgent Athens taught me some of the 
higher arts, putting me m the way to distinguish a straight line 
from a curve, and to search after wisdom amidst the groves of 
Academe ” 

The Chautauqua meeting began in 1871 It opened as* a 
summer school, devoted especially to the training of Bible teachers, 
emphasising the “ week-day forces ” m religious culture This 
movement, known as “ The Assembly/’ was the suggestion and joint 
product of Mr Lewis Miller, of Ohio, and the writer of this 
article Mr Miller is a business man of wealth and enterprise, an 
extensive manufacturer, for many years interested in popular educa¬ 
tion, the fatlier-in law of the distinguished electrician Mr T A 
Edison, and himself an ingenious inventor 

The “ Assembly ” gave a splendid opportunity for the development 
of the scheme of popular education already described It was duly 
organised m 1878, and made Chautauqua its summer head quarters 
The u Circle ” has contributed to the permanency and power of the 
Assembly, m the midst of which it began and with which it soon 
became organically connected The Bible' is the basis of the 
“ Literary and Scientific Circle,” the first motto of which is, “ We 
Study the Word and the Works of God ” The leaders of tins 
educational movement are believers in llevelation and lovers of 
“ whatsoever things are true ” in art, in literature, and in stience 
Their faith is so firm that they are confident of perfect harmony 
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between the “Word" and the “Works" when both are rightly 
mterpieted 

Every year a day of " Recognition " is observed, when those who 
have completed the four years* dfeirse of general reading receive 
certificates testifying that fact Of all the Chautauqua days this is 
the brightest and best In * f St Paul’s Grove/* among the green 
and ancient trees, stands the white-columned “ Hall of Philosophy/* 
an imitation m wood of the Parthenon at Athens Here the 
ceremony of “ recognition ” takes place A procession of old and 
young, of people representing all professions and all social classes, 
moves, with music, banners, and badges, to the great amphitheatre 
Here an audience of six thousand people joins in song, led by the 
great pipe organ and the “ chorus/* and listens to the “ Recog¬ 
nition Address ** by some distinguished speaker Then the diplomas 
are distributed, some of them containing foui or five or more seals, 
testifying to so much more than the “ lequircd” reading, and all of 
them giving incentive to those who have begun to continue until 
the diploma shall be filled with seals inhere is a touch of pathos m 
that part of the Chautauqua “ Recognition ** programme when three 
score or more little girls m white, standing before the “ Hall of 
Philosophy/* fling flowers m the pathway of the thousand or more 
men and women who have, in middle or later life, attempted and 
completed a course of reading—a work begun for the sake of their 
children and for the brightening of their own lives And one can 
hear the oldest of them say, with Hi Oliver Wendell Holmes — 

“ What does r l ime leave, when life is well nigh spent, , 

To lap its evenings in a calm content 9 
Art, Letters, Science these at least befriend 
Our day a brief remnant to its peaceful end— 

Peaceful for him who shows the setting sun 
A record worthy of his Lord s ‘ Well done 

Whether or not a similar movement may be begun m England I 
do not know All that is best in its educational features is already 
earned on under the “ University Extension Movement ** and other 
nobL enterprises of this great English people The summer gather¬ 
ing like that at Chautauqua may be impracticable in the moist and 
uncertain climate of the British Isles, but in imagination I have 
already seen old Haddon Hall aglow with* torches and hearth fires, 
its empty chambers for a time again occupied, its great dmmg-hall 
echoing with song and speech and prayer, its green lawns filled with 
people who have come from the busy scenes to rest and recreate, and 
the meanwhile to enjoy instruction and to leceive inspiration from 
t^pse who are able to give it, and whom but for some such unique and 
special occasion they might never have seen In my dreams I have 
seen wtoat good work for the homes and the schools and the homeless 
and the out-of-school multitudes of England might be accomplished 
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bv noble lords and men of princely fortune, whose ample pilaces and 
gaidens seem to have been waiting these many years foif a use and 
service which would make them pleasant and goodly places m the 
eyes of the Lord who loveth th# children of men, and who loveth 
them also and especially who love and help their kind 

But then, these are only the dreams of “A Stranger and a 
Foreigner ” 

J H Vincent 
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I N the Home Rule contest of the last fourteen months no argu¬ 
ment has been more frequently used against the Liberal party 
than the charge of sudden, and therefore, it would seem, dishonest 
change of view “ You were opposed to an Irish Parliament at tbe 
election of 1880 and for some time afterwards, you are not entitled 
to advocate it in 1886 ” “ You passed a Coercion Bill in 1881, your 

Ministry (though against the protests of an active section of its 
supporters) passed another Coercion Bill in 1882, you have no right 
to resist a third such Bill in 1887, and, if you do, your conduct can 
be due to nothing but party spite and revenge at your own exclusion 
from office ” Reproaches of this kind are now the stock-in-trade, 
not merely of the ordinary politician, who, for want of a case, abuses- 
the plaintiffs attorney, but of leading men, and, still more, of leading 
newspapers, who might be thought bound to produce from recent 
events, and an examination of the condition of Ireland some better 
grdunds for the passion they display It is noticeable that such 
repioaches come more often from the so-caljpd Liberal Unionists 
than from the present Ministry Perhaps, with their belief that all 
t Liberals are reckless revolutionaries, the Tories deem a sm more or 
less to be of small account Perhaps a^fecolleetion of their own 
remarkable gyrations, before and after the General Election of 1885, 
may suggest that the less said about the past the better for every¬ 
body Be the cause what it may, it is surprising to find that a section 
commanding so much ability as the “ Unionist ” group does, should 
rely rather on the charge of inconsistency than on the advocacy ot 
any counter-policy of their own It is not large and elevated, but 
petty, minds that rejoice to say to an opponent (and all the more so- 
if he was once a friend), “ You must either be wrong oqw, or have 
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Ben ^wrong then, because you have changed your opinion I have 
\t changed, I was right then, and I am right now" 'Such an 
turaeut not only dispenses with the necessity of sifting the foots 
sit fosters the satisfaction of the person who employs it Consis- 
?ncy is the pet virtue of the self-righteous, and the man who values 
mmself on his consistency can seldom be induced to see that to shut 
one's eyes to the facts which time develops, to refuse to reconsider 
one’s position by the light they shed, to cling to an old solution when 
the problem is substantially new, is a proof, not of fortitude and 
wisdom, but rather of folly and conceit 

Such persons may be left to the contemplation of their own 
virtues But there are many fair-minded men of both political 
parties, or of neither, who, while acquitting those Liberal members 
who supported Home Rule m 1886 and oppose Coercion now 
of the sordid or spiteful motives with which the virulence of 
journalism credits them, have nevertheless been surprised at the 
’apparent swiftness and completeness of the change in their opinions 
It would be idle to deny that, in starting the minds of steady-going 
people, this change did, for the moment, weaken the influence and 
weight of those who had changed This must be so A man 
who says now what he denied six years ago cannot expect to be 
believed on his ipse dixit He must set forth the grounds of his 
conviction He must explain how his views altered, and why reasons 
which formerly satisfied him satisfy him no longer It may be that 
the Liberal party have omitted to do this as they ought Occupied 
by warm and incessant discussions, and conscious, I venture to 
believe, of their own honesty, few of its members have been at the 
trouble of showing what were the causes which modified their views, 
and what the stages of the process which carried them from the 
position of 1880 to that of 1886 

Of that process I shall attempt m the following pages to 
give a sketch Such a sketch, though mainly retrospective, is 
pertinent to the issues which now divide the country It will indi¬ 
cate the origin and the strength of the chief reasons by which 
Liberals are now governed And, if executed with proper fairness 
and truth, it may, as a study in contemporary history, be of some 
little interest to those who in future will attempt to understand our 
present conflict The causes which underlie changes of opinion are 
among the most obscure phenomena in history, because those who 
undergo these changes are often only half conscious of them, and do 
not think of recording that which is imperceptible in its growth, and 
whose importance is not realized till it already belongs to the past 
The account which follows is based primarily on my own recollec¬ 
tion of the phases of opinion and feeling through which I myself, 
and the friends whom I knew most intimately in the House of 
von li. , 3d * 
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Commons, passed during the Parliament which sat from 1880 till 
1885 But I should not think of giving it to the public if I did 
not believe that what happened to our minds happened to many 
others also, and that the record of our own slow movement from the 
position of 1880 to that of 1886 is substantially a record of the 
movement of the Liberal party at large We were average members 
of that party, loyal to our leaders, but placing the principles for 
which the Liberal party exists above thg success of the party 
itself, with our share of prepossessions and prejudices, yet with 
reasonably open minds, and* (as we believed) inferior to no other 
section of the House of Commons m patriotism and in attachment to 
the Constitution I admit frankly that when we entered Parliament 
wc knew less about the Irish question than we ought to have known, 
and that even after knowledge had been forced upon us, we were 
more deferential to our leaders than was good either for us or for 
thdfia But these are faults always chargeable on the great majority 
of members. It is because those of whom I speak were m these* 
respects fairly typical, that i£ seems worth while to trace the history 
of their opinions If any onfe should accuse me of attributing to 
an earlier year sentiments which began to appear in a later one, I 
can only leply that I am aware of this danger, as one which always 
besets those who recall their past states of mmd, and that I have 
done my best to avoid it 

The change I have to describe was slow and gradual It was 
reluctant—that is to say, it seemed rather forced upon us by the 
teaching of events than the conscious product of our own minds 
Each session marked a further stage m it, and I therefore propose 
to examine its progress session by session 

SESSION OF 1880 —The General Election of 1880 turned mainly 
on the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s G-ovcrnmcnt Few Liberal 
candidates said much about Ireland Absorbed in the Eastern and 
Afghan questions, they had not watched the progress of events m 
Ireland with the requisite care, nor realized the gravity of the crisis 
which was approaching They were anxious to do justice to Ireland, 
m the way of amending both the land laws and local government, 
but saw no reason foi going further Nearly all of them refused, 
even when pressed by Irish electors m their constituencies, to promise 
to vote for that “ parliamentary inquiry into the demand for Home 
Rule,” which was then propounded by those electors as a sort of test 
question We (« e , the Liberal candidates of 1880) then declared that 
we thought an Irish Parliament would involve serious constitutional 
difficulties, and that we saw no reason why the Imperial Parliament 
should not do fuR justice to Ireland Little was said about Coercion 
Hopes were expressed that it would not be resorted to, but very few 
(if any) pledged themselves against it t 
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When Mr Forster was appointed Irish Secretary m Mr Gladstone's 
Government which the General Election brought into power, we (by 
which I mean throughout the new Liberal members) were delighted 
We knew him to be conscientious, industrious, kind-hearted We 
believed him to be penetrating and judicious We applauded his 
conduct m not renewing the Coercion Act which Lord Beaconsfield's 
Government had failed to renew before dissolving Parliament, and 
which indeed there was scarcely time left after the election to renew, 
a fact which did not save Mr Forster from severe censure on the 
part of the Tories 

The chief business of the session wH the Compensation for Dis¬ 
turbance Bill, which Mr Forster brought m for the sake of saving 
from immediate eviction tenants whom a succession of bad seasons 
had rendered utterly unable to pay their rents This Bill was pressed 
through the House of Commons with the utmost difihculty, and at 
an expenditure of time which damaged the other work of the session, 
though the House continued to sit into September The Executive 
Government declared it to be necessary, m order not only to relieve 
the misery of the people, but to Secure the tranquillity of the 
country Nevertheless, the whole Tory party, and a considerable 
section of the Liberal party, opposed it m the interests o£ the Irish 
landlords, and of economic principles m general, principles which (as 
commonly understood in England) it certainly trenched on When 
it reached the House of Lords it was contemptuously rejected, and 
the unhappy Irish Secretary left to face as he best might the cries of 
a wretched peasantry and the rising tide of outrage What was even 
more remarkable, was the coolness with which the Liberal party took 
the defeat of a Bill their leaders had pronounced absolutely needed 
Had it been an English Bill of the same consequence to England as 
it was to Ireland, the country would have been up m arms against 
the House of Lords, demanding the reform or the abolition of a 
Chamber Much dared to disregard the will of the people But 
nothing of the kind happened It was only an Irish measure We 
relieved ourselves by a few strong words, and the matter dropped 

It was m this session that the Liberal party first learnt what 
sort of a spirit was burning m the hearts of Irish members There 
had been obstruction m the last years of the previous Parliament, 
but, as the Tones were m power, they had to bear the brant of it 
Now that a Liberal Ministry reigned, it fell on the Liberals At 
first it incensed us Full of our own good intentions towards 
Ireland, ,we thought it contrary to nature that Irish members should 
worry us, their friends, as they had womed Tories, their hereditary 
enemies Presently we came to understand how matters stood. 
The Insh members made little difference between the two great 
English parties, Both represented to them a hostile domination, ’Both 

3 » 2 
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were ignorant of the condition of their country Both cared so 
little about Irish questions that nothing less than deeds of violence 
out of doors or obstruction within doors could secure their attention 
Concessions had to be extorted from both by the same devices , 
Coercion might be feared at the hands of both Hence the Irish 
party was resolved to treat both parties alike, and play off the one 
against the other m the interests of Ireland alone, using the ques¬ 
tions which divide Englishmen and Scotchmen merely as levers 
whereby to effect their own puiposes, because quite indifferent to the 
substantial merits of those questions To us new members this was an 
alarming revelation We^found that the House of Commons 
consisted of two distinct and dissimilar bodies a large British 
body (including some few Tories and Liberals from Ireland), which, 
though it was distiacted by party quarrels, really cared for the 
welfare of the country and the dignity of the House, and would 
set aside its quarrels in the presence of a great emergency, and a 
small Irish body, which, though lt^spoke the English language, was 
practically foreign, felt no interest in, no responsibility for, the busi¬ 
ness of Britain or the Empire, and valued its place in the House 
only as a means of making itself so disagreeable as to obtain its 
release When we had grasped this fact, we began to reflect 
on its causes and conjecture its effects We had read of the 
-same things in the ncWSjiapers, but what a difference there is between 
reading a drama m your study and seeing it acted on the stage ! Wc 
realized what Irish feeling was when we heard these angry cries, and 
noted how appeals that would have affected Englislh partisans fell 
on deaf ears I remember how one night m the summer ot 1880, 
when the Irish members kept us up very late over some trivial Bill 
of theirs, lefusmg to adjourn till they had extorted terms, a friend 
sitting beside me said “ See how things come rouud They keep 
us out of bed till five o'clock in the morning because our ancestors 
bullied theirs for six centuries" And we saw that the natural 
relations of an Executive, even a Liberal Executive, to the Irish 
members were those of strife Whose fault it was we were unable 
to decide Perhaps the Government was too stiff, perhaps the 
members were vexatious Anyhow, this strife was evidently the 
normal state of things, wholly unlike that which existed between 
Scotch members, to whichever party they belonged, and the executive 
authorities of Scotland 

Thus the session of 1S80, though it did not brmg us consciously 
nearer to Home Rule, impressed three facts upon us first, that the 
House of Lords regarded Ireland solely from the point of view of 
English landlords, secondly, that the House of Commons knew so 
little or cared* so little about Ireland that when the Executive 
declared a measure, essential to the peace of Ireland, it scarcely 
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resented the rejection of that measure by the House of Lords, 
thirdly, that the Irish Nationalists in the House of Commons were a 
foreign body, foreign in the sense in which a needle which a man 
swallows is foreign, not helping the organism to discharge its 
functions, but impeding them, and setting up irritation We did 
not yet draw from these facts all the conclusions we should now 
draw But the facts were there, and they began to tell upon our 
minds 

SESSION OF 1881 —The winter of 1880-81 was a bad one m> 
Ireland The rejection of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill had 
borne the fruit which Mr Forster had predicted, and which the 
Hotise of Lords had ignored Outrages were numerous and serious 
The cry m England for repressive measures had gone on rising from 
November, when it occasioned a demonstration at the Guildhall ban¬ 
quet Several Liberal members (of whom I was one) went to Ireland 
at Chustmas, to see with our own eyes how things stood We were- 
struck by the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy information in 
Dublin, where the richer classes, with whom we chiefly came in 
contact, merely abused the Land League, while the Land Leaguers 
declared that the accounts of outrages were grossly exaggerated 
The most prominent, Mr Michael Davitt, assured me, and I 
believe with perfect truth, that he had exerted himself to discounte¬ 
nance outrage, and that if, as he expected, he was locked up by the 
Government, outrages would increase When one reached the dis¬ 
turbed districts, where, of course, one talked to members as well of 
the landloid class as of the peasantry, the general conclusion which 
emerged from the medley of contradictions was that, though there was 
much agrarian crime, and a pervading sense of insecurity, the dis¬ 
orders were not so bad as people in England believed, and might 
have been dealt with by a vigorous administration of the existing 
law Unfortunately, the so-called “ better classes," full of bitterness 
against the Liberal Ministry and Mr Forster (whom they did not 
praise till it was too late), had not assisted the Executive, and had 
allowed things to reach a pass at which it fou&l the work of govern¬ 
ing very difficult 

When the Coercion Bill of 1881 was introduced, many English 
Liberals were inclined to resist it The great majority voted for 
it, but within two years bitterly repented their votes Their 
motives, which I mention by way of extenuation, not of defence, 
were these The Executive Government declared that it could not 
deal with crime by the ordinary law If its followers refused, 
exceptional powers, they must displace the Ministry, and let m the 
Tones,* who would doubtless obtain such powers, and probably 
use them worse We had still confidence in Mr Forsfer’s judgment, 
and a deference to Executive Governments generally which parlia- 
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mentary experience 19 well fitted to dissipate. The violence with 
which the Nationalist members resisted the introduction of the 
Bill had roused our blood, and the foolish attempts which the 
Badical and Irish electors m some constituencies had made to 
deter their members from supporting it had told the other way, 
and disposed them to vote for it, m order to show that they were not 
to be moved by threats Finally, we were assured that votes given 
for the Coercion Bill would purchase a thorough-going Land Bill, 
and our anxiety for the latter induced us, naturally but errmgly, to 
acquiesce m the former 

When that Land Bill went into Committee we perceived how 
much harm the Coercion Bill had done in intensifying the bitterness 
of Irish members Although the Ministry was fighting for their 
interests against the Tory party and the so-called Whiggish section 
of its own supporters, who were seeking to cut down the benefits 
which the measure offered to Irish tenants, the Nationalist members 
regarded it, and m particular Mr Forster, as their foe They 
resented what they deemed the insult put upon their country 
They saw those who had been fighting, often, no doubt, by unlawful 
methods, for the national cause, thrown into puson and kept there 
without tiial They anticipated (not without reason) the* same 
fortune for themselves Hence the friendliness which the Liberal 
party sought to show them met with no response, and Mr 
Forster was worried with undiminished vehemence In the dis¬ 
cussions on the Bill we found the Mimstiy generally resisting all 
amendments which came from Irish members When these amend¬ 
ments seemed to us right, we voted for them, but they were 
almost always defeated by the union of the Tories with the steady 
Ministerialists Subsequent events have proved that many were 
r^ght, but, whether they were right 01 wrong, the fact which 
impressed us was that m matters which concerned Ireland only, 
and lay within the exclusive knowledge of Irishmen, Irish mem¬ 
bers w?re constantly outvoted by English and Scotch members, 
who knew nothing *at all of the merits of the case, but 
simply obeyed the party whip This happened even when the 
Irish members who sat on the Liberal side (such as Mr Dickson and 
his Liberal colleagues from Ulster) joined the Nationalist section m 
demanding some extension of the Bill which the Ministry refused 
And we pereeived that nothing incensed the Irish members more 
than the feeling that their arguments were addressed to deaf ears, 
that they were overborne, not by reason, but by sheer weight of 
numbers. Even if they oonvmced the Ministry, they could seldom 
hope to obtain its assent, because the Ministry had to consider the 
House of Lq& 8, sure to reject amendments which favoured the 
tenant, while to detach a number of Ministerialists sufficient to carry 
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an amendment against the Treasury Bench, the Moderate Liberals, 
and the Tones, was evidently hopeless 

At the end of the session the House of Lords came again upon 
the scene It seriously damaged the Bill by its amendments, and 
would have destroyed it but for the skill with which the head of the 
Government handled these amendments, accepting the least pernicious, 
so as to enable the Upper HQUse without loss of dignity to recede 
from those which were wholly inadmissible Several timeB it seemed 
as if the conflict would have to pass from Westminster to the country, 
and, m contemplating the chances of a popular agitation or a dissolu¬ 
tion, we were regretfully obliged to own that the English people cared 
too little and knew too little about Irish questions to give us much hope 
of defeating the House of Lords and the Tories upon these issues 
An incident which oocuircd towards the eud of the session 

4 

seems, though trifling m itself, so illustrative of the illogical position 
in which wc stood towards Ireland, as to deserve mention Mr 
Forster, still Chief Secretary, had brought in a Bill for extinguishing 
the Queen's University in Ireland,* and creating in place of it a body 
to be called the Royal Unnersitv, which, however, was not to be a 
real university at all, but only a set of examiners plus some salaried 
fellowships, to be held at various places of instruction Regarding 
this as a gross educational blunder, which would destroy a useful 
existing body, and create a sham university m its place, and finding 
several parliamentary friends on whose judgment 1 could rely to be 
of the same opinion, I gave notice of opposition to the Bill Mr 
For&ter came to me, and pressed with great warmth that the oppo¬ 
sition should be withdrawn The Bill, he said, would satisfy the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, and complete the work of the Land Bill 
in pacifying Ireland The Irish members wanted it what business 
had an English member to interfere to defeat their wishes, and 
thwart the Executive ? The reply was obvious Not to speak of 
the simplicity of expecting the hierarchy to be satisfied by this 
small concession, what were such arguments but the admission of 
Gome Rule m its worst form ? “ You resist the demand of the 

Irish members to legislate for Ireland, you have just been demand¬ 
ing, and obtaining, the support of English members against those 
amendments of the Land Bill which Irish* members declare to be 
necessary Now you bid us surrender our own judgment, ignore our 
own responsibibty, and blindly pass a Bill which we, who have studied 
these university questions as they affect both Ireland and England, 
believe to be thoroughly mischievous to the prospects of higher 
education in Ireland, only because the Irish members, as you say, 
desire it Do one thing or the other Either give them the power 
and the responsibility, or leave both with the Imperial Parliament 

* The first step to this had been taken m 1879 by the University Education (Ireland) 
Act of Mr James Lowther 
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You are now asking us to surrender the power, but to remain still 
subject to the responsibility We will not bear the latter without 
the former We shall prefer Home Rule " Needless to add that this 
device—a sample of the petty sops by which successive generations 
of English statesmen, Whigs and Tories alike, have sought to wm 
over a priesthood which uses and laughs at them—failed as com¬ 
pletely as its predecessors to settle tjjie Umyersity question or to 
range the bishops on the side of the Government 

The autumn and winter of 1881 revealed the magnitude of the 
mischief done by making a Coercion Bill precede a Relief Bill 
The Land Bill was the largest concession made to the demands of the 
people smce Catholic Emancipation It was a departure, justified by 
necessity, but still a departure from our established principles of 
legislation It ought to have brought satisfaction and confidence, if 
not gratitude, with it, ought to have led Ireland to believe^in the 
sincere friendliness of England, and produced a new cordiality between 
the islands It did nothing of the kind It was held to have been 
extorted from our fears, its grace and sweetness were destroyed by 
the concomitant seventies which the Coercion Act had brought into 
force, as wholesome food becomes distasteful when some bitter com¬ 
pound has been sprinkled over it We were deeply mortified at this 
result of our efforts What was the malign power which made the 
boons we had conferred shrivel up, “ like fairy gifts fading away ? ” 
We still believed the Coercion Act to have been justified, but 
lamented the fate which baffled the mam object of our efforts, the 
winning over Ireland to trust the justice and the ability of the 
Imperial Parliament And thus the two facts which stood out from 
the history of this eventful session were, first, that even in legislating- 
for the good of Ireland we were legislating against the wishes of 
Ireland, imposing on her enactments which her representatives 
opposed, and which we supported only at the bidding of the Ministry, 
and, secondly, that at the end of a long session, entirely devoted to 
her needs, we found her more hostile and not less disturbed than she 
h|d been, at its beginning We began to wonder whether we should 
ever succeed better on our present lines But most of us still regarded 
Home Rule as a disagreeable solution 

SESSION OF 1882 —jStill graver were the lessons of the first four 
months of this year Mr Forster went on filling the prisons of 
Ireland with persons whom he arrested under the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act, and never brought to trial But the country grew 
no more quiet At last he had nine hundred and forty men under 
lock and key, many of them not ^village ruffians/' whose power a 
few weeks' detention was to break, but political offenders, and even 
popular leaders How long could this go on ? Where was it to 
stop? It became plain that the Act was a failure, and that' the 
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people, trained to combination by a century and a half s practice, were 
too strong for the Executive Either the scheme and plan of the 
Act had been wrong, or its administration had 'been incompetent 
Whichelfer was the source of1:he failure (most people will now blame 
both), the fault must be laid at the door of the Irish Executive; not 
of Mr Forster himself, but of those on whom he relied It had 
been a Dublin Castle Bill, conceived and earned out by the incompe¬ 
tent bureaucracy which has so long pretended to govern Ireland 
Such a proof of incompetence destroyed whatever confidence m that 
bureaucracy the%remained to us, and tbe disclosures which "the Phoenix 
Park murders and the subsequent proceedings against the Invmcibles 
brought out, proved beyond question that the Irish Executive had 
only succeeded m giving a more dark and dangerous form, the form of 
ruthless conspiracy, to the agitation it was combating # 

Whqp therefore the Prevention of Crimes Bill of 1882 was brought 
m, some of us felt unable to support it, and specially bound to resist 
those of its provisions which related to treason, to trials without a jury, 
and to intimidation and boycotting * It was impossible, on the morrow 
of the Phoenix Park murders, to deny that some coercive measure might 
be needed, but wc had so far lost faith in repression, and m the officials 
who were to administer it, as to desire to limit it to what was absolutely 
necessary, and wc protested against enacting for Ireland a criminal code 
which was not to be applied to Great Britain Our resistance might 
have been more successful but for the manner in*which the Nationalist 
members conducted their opposition When they began to obstruct 
—not that under the circumstances we felt entitled to censure them 
for obstructing a Bill dealing so harshly with their countrymen—-we 
were obliged to desist, and our experience of the stormy scenes of the sum¬ 
mer of 1882 deepened our Bense of the passionate bitterness with which 
they regarded English members, scarcely making an exception in favour 
of those who were most disposed to sympathize with them Many and 
many a time when we listened to their fierce cries, we seemed to hear 
m them the battle cries of the centuries of stnfe between Celt and 
Englishman from Athenry to Vinegar Hill, many a time we fd£ 
that this rage and mistrust were chiefly of England’s making, and yet 
not of England's, but rather of the overmastering fate which had pro¬ 
longed to our own days the hatreds and the methods of barbarous times 

VfMtG S' ovk atTtoi icrjitv 
’AX Ad live ical Motpa leal rftpofoirtg ‘Epivvc 

So much of the session as the Crimes Bill had spared was con¬ 
sumed by the Arrears Bill, over which we had ogam a “ crisis ” 
with the House of Lords This was tbe third session that had been 

practically given up to Irishmen. The freshness and force of the 

* 

* -Sir Hones 3?avey, Sir Charles Rinse]], sad myself were among those who spoke 
strongly in this sense 
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Parliament of 1880—a Parliament foil of zeal and ability—had now 
been almost spent, yet few of the plans of domestic legislation 
spread before the constituencies m 1880 had been realized The 
Government had been anxious to legislate, their majority hid been 
ready to support them, but Ireland had blocked the way, and now 
the only expedient for improving the procedure of the House was to 
summon Parliament m an extra autumit session Here was another 
cause for reflection England and Scotland were calling for measures 
promised years ago, but no time could be found to discuss them 
Nothing was done to reorganize local government, to jjpform the liquor 
laws, to improve secondary education, to deal with the housing of the 
poor, or a dozen other urgent questions, because we were busy with 
Ireland, and yet how little moie loyal or contented did Ireland seem 
to be for all 'we had done We began to ask whether Home Rule 
might not be as much an English and Scotch question as a|i Irish 
question It was, at any rate, clear that to allow Ireland to manage 
her own affairs would open a prospect for England and Scotland to 
obtain time to attend to theirs * 

This feeling was strengthened by the result of the attempts made 
m the autumn session of 1882, to improve the procedure of the 
House of Commons We had cherished the hope tli it more drastic 
remedies against obstruction and better arrangements for the conduct 
of business, might relieve much of the pressure Irish members had 
made us suffer The passing of thp New Rules shattered this 
hope, for it was plain they would not accomplish what was needed 
Some blamed the Government for not framing a more stringent code 
Some blamed the Tory and the Irish Oppositions (now beginning to 
work m concert) for cutting down the proposals of the Government 
But most of us saw, and came to see still more clearly m the three 
succeeding sessions, that the evil was too deep-rooted to be cured 
by any changes of procedure, unless they went so far as to destroy 
freedom of debate for English members also The presence m a 
deliberative assembly of a section numbering (or likely soon to 
4pnber) one-seventh of the whole—a section seeking to lower the 
character of the assembly, and to derange its mechanism, with no 
further interest m the greater part of its business except that of 
preventing it from conducting that business—this was the pheno- 


* I may mention here another fact whose significance impressed some among ns 
Parliament, which usually sinned m not doing for Ireland what Ireland asked, occa¬ 
sionally passed bills for Ireland which we regarded as setting very bad precedents 
for England By some bargain between the Irish office and the Nationalist members, 
measures were put throngh which may ha\e been right as respects Ireland, but winch 
embodied principles mischiei ons as respects Great Britain The Labourers* (Ireland) 
Act of Jnly 1885 is a conspicuous example We felt that if it was necessary to enact 
such statutes, it would be better that they should proceed from an Irish Legislature 
rather than from the Imperial Parliament, which might be embarrassed by its own. pre¬ 
vious action when asked to extend the same principles to England. 
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menon which confronted ns, and we felt that no* rules of debate 
would overcome the dangers it threatened 

It is from this year 1882 that I date the, impression which we 
formed, that Home Rule would come " It may be a bad thing/' 
we said to one another in the lobbies, 11 probably it is, though the 
case for it is stronger than we thought two years ago, but if the 
Irishmen persist as they are doing now, they yvill get it It is only 
a question of their tenacity ” 

It was impossible not to be struck during the conflicts of 1881 
and 1882 with the small amount of real bitterness which the con¬ 
duct of the Irish members, irritating as it often was, provoked 
among the Liberals, who of course bore the brunt of the conflict 
The Nationalists did their best to injure a Government which was 
at the same time being denounced by the Tories as too favourable 
to Irish claims, they lowered the character of Parliament by scenes 
fai more painful than those of the present session on which so 
much indignation is now expended, they said the hardest things they 
could think of against us in the House , they attacked us m our consti¬ 
tuencies Their partisans (for I do not charge this on the leaders) inter¬ 
rupted and broke up our meetings Nevertheless, all this did not 
provoke responsive hatred from the Liberals, There could not be a 
greater contrast than that between the way in which the great bulk 
of the Liberal members all through the Parliament of 1880 behaved 
towards their Irish antagonists, and the violence with which the 
Tory members, under slighter provocation, conduct themselves 
towards those antagonists now I say this not to the credit of our 
temper, which was no better than that of other men heated by the 
struggles of a crowded assembly It was due entirely to our 
feeling that there was a great balance of wrong standing to the 
debit of England, that if the Insh were turbulent, it was the ill 
treatment of former days that had made them so, and that, what¬ 
ever might be their methods, they were fighting for their country 
Although therefore there was little social intercourse between us 
and them, there was always a hope and a wish that the day migftt 
come when the Liberal party should resume its natural position of 
joining the representatives of the Irish people in obtaining radical 
reforms in Irish government And the remarkable speech of Feb 9, 
1882, in which Mr Gladstone declared his mind to be open on the 
subject, and invited the Nationalists to propound a practicable scheme 
of self-government, had encouraged us to hope that this day might 
soon arrive 

SESSION OF 1883 —Three facts stood out m the history of 
this comparatively quiet session, each of which brought us further 
along the road we had entered 

One was the omission of Parliament to complete the*Work begun 
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by the Land Bill of 1881, of improving the condition of the Irish 
peasantry and reorganizing Irish administration The Nationalist 
members brought in Bills for these purposes, including one 
for amending the Land Act by admitting leaseholders to its 
benefits and securing tenants against having their impiovements 
reckoned against them m the fixing of rents Though we could not 
approve all the contents of these Bills, we desired to see the 
Government either take them up and amend them, or introduce Bills 
of its own to do what was needed Some of us spoke strongly m this 
sense, nor will any one now deny that we were right Sound policy 
called aloud for the completion of the undertaking of 1881 The 
Government however refused, alleging, no doubt with some truth, 
that Ireland could not have all the time of Parliament, but must let 
England and Scotland have their turn Nor was anything done 
towards the creation of new local institutions m Ireland, or the 
reform of the Castle bureaucracy We were profoundly disheartened 
We saw golden opportunities slipping away, and doubted moie than 
ever whether Westminster was the place in which to legislate for Irish 
grievances 

Another momentous fact was the steady increase in the number 
of Nationalist members Every seat that fell vacant m Ireland was 
filled by them The moderate Irish party, most of whom had by 
this time crossed the floor of the House, <ana were sitting among us, 
had evidently no future They were estimable, and, m some cases, 
able men, from whom we had hoped much, as a link between the 
Liberal party and the Irish people But they seemed to have lost 
their hold on the people, nor were they able to give us much 
practical counsel as to Irish problems It was clear that they would 
vanish at the next General Election, and Parliament be left to settle 
accounts with the extreme men, whose spirits rose as those of our 
fnends sank 

Lastly it was in this session that the alliance of the Nationalists 
and the Tory Opposition became a potent factor in politics Its 
first conspicuous manifestation was in the defeat of the Government 
by the Allied Forces on the Affirmation Bill, when the least respect¬ 
able privates in botl^ armies vied with one another m boisterous 
rejoicings over the announcement of numbers in the division. I 
do not refer to this as ground for complaint It was m the 
course of our usual political warfare that two groups, each hating 
and fearing the Ministry, should unite to displace it But we now 
saw what power the Irish section must exert when it came to 
hold the balance of number** in the House Till this division, the 
Government had commanded a majority of the whole House This 
would probably not outlast a dissolution What ^en 9 Could 
the two Enffliah patties, differing so profoundly from one another. 
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combine against the third party ? Evidently not. We must therefore 
look forward to unstable Governments, if not to a total dislocation of 
our parliamentary system 

SESSION OF 1884 —I pass over the minor incidents of this 
year, including the continued neglect of effective remedial legislation for 
Ireland, to dwell on its dominant and most impressive lesson It was 
the yearof the Franchise Bil^which as regards Ireland worked an exten¬ 
sion, not merely of the county but also of the borough franchise, and 
produced, owing to the economic condition of the humbler classes in 
that country, a far more extensive change than m England or Scot¬ 
land When the Bill was introduced the question at once arose— 
Should Ireland be included ? 

There were two ways of treating Ireland between which Parliament 
had to choose 

One was to leave her out of the Bill, on the ground that the 
masses of her population could not be trusted with the franchise, as 
being ignorant, sympathetic to crime, hostile to the English Govern¬ 
ment This course was the logical coucomitant of exceptional 
e&ercive legislation, such as had been passed in 1881 and 1882 It 
was quite compatible with generous remedial legislation But it 
placed Ireland in an unequal and lower position, treating her, *8 the 
Coercion Acts did, as a dependent country, inhabited by a population 
unfit for the same measure of power which the inhabitants of Britain 
might receive 

The other course was to bestow on Ireland the same extended 
franchise which the English county occupiers were to receive, 
applying the principle of equality, and disregarding the obvious con¬ 
sequences These consequences were both practical and logical 
The practical consequence was the increase m numbers and weight 
of the Irish party in Parliament hostile to Parliament itself The 
logical consequence was the duty of complying with the wishes of 
the enfranchised nation Whatever reasons were good for giving 
this enlarged suffrage to the Irish masses, were good for respecting 
tb| will which they might use it to express If the Irish were deemed 
fit to exercise the same full constitutional rights m legislation as 
the English, must they not be fit for the sanbe rights of trial by jury, 
a free press, and all the privileges of personal freedom ? 

Of these two courses the Cabinet chose the latter, those of its 
members whom we must now suppose to have hesitated either stifling 
their fears, or not apprehending 4he consequences of their boldness 
It might have been expected, and indeed was generally expected, 
that the Tory party would refuse to follow They talked largely 
about the danger of an extended Irish suffrage, and pointed out that 
it would be a weapon m the hands of disloyalty But when the 
moment for reistance came, they swerved, and never divided as a 
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party against the application of the Bill to Ireland They might 
have failed to defeat the measure But they would have immensely 
strengthened their position, logically and morally, had they given 
effect by a distinct and solemn vote to the sentiments they were known 
to entertain, and which not a few Liberals shared * 

The effect of this nncontested grant to Ireland of a suffrage 
practically universal was immense upon #>ur minds, and the longer 
we reflected on it, the more significant did it become It meant 
to us that the old methods were abandoned, and, as we supposed, 
for ever We had deliberately given the Home Rule*party arms 
against English control far more powerful than they previously 
possessed We had deliberately asserted our faith m the Irish 
people Impossible after this to fall back on Coercion Bills 
Impossible to refuse any request compatible with the general safety 
of the United Kingdom, which Ireland as a nation might prefef 
Impossible to establish that system of Crown Colony Government 
which we had come to perceive was the only real and solid alterna¬ 
tive to self-government To those of us who had been feeling that 
the Irish difficulty was much the greatest of all England's difficulties, 
this stood out beyond the agitation of the autumn and the com¬ 
promise of the winter as the great political event of 1884 f 

Although this sketch is in the main a record of Parliamentary 
opinion, I ought not to pass over the influence which the study of 
their constituents' ideas exerted upon membeis for the larger towns 
We found the vast bulk of our supporters—English supporters, for 
after 1882 it was understood that the Irish voters were our enemies— 
sympathetic with the Irish people They knew and thought little 
about Home Rule, believing that their member understood that 
question better than they did, and willing, so long as he was sound 
on English issues, to trust him But they pitied Irish tenants and 
condemned Irish landlords Though they acquiesced m a Coercion 
Bill when proposed by a Liberal Cabinet, because they concluded 
that nothing less than necessity would lead such a Cabinet to 
propose one, they so much disliked any exceptional or repressive 
legislation that it was plain they would not long tolerate it Any 
popular leader denouncing coercion was certain to hate the senti¬ 
ment of the English, masses with him, while as to suspending 
Irish representation or carrying out consistently the policy of treat- 

* A Tory member moved m Committee to leave out Ireland, and was supported by 
137 votes against 332 But many leading Lanes did not vote, nor did the party whips 
act as tellers The fall Tory strength was then 249 No similar proposal was made in 
the House of Lords, where the Tory pSrty was of course supreme 

t At Easter 18651 met a number of leading Ulster Liberals m Belfast, and told them 
that Home Rule was certainly coming, and urged them to prepare some plan tinder which 
any special interests they conceived the Protestant part of Ulster to have, woujjj bo 
effectually safeguarded They were startled, aud at first discomposed, but presently 
told mo I was mistaken, to which I could only reply that tjjftf would now, and 
perhaps sooner than even English Liberals expected, 
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mg Ireland as a subject country, there was no chjrace m the world 
of their approval Those of us therefore who represented large 
working-class constituencies became convinced that the solution of 
the Irish problem must be sought m conciliation and self-government, 
if only because the other solution, Crown Colony Government, was 
utterly repugnant to the English masses, in whom the Ffanchise Bill 
of 1884, completing that of 1867, had vested political supremacy * 
SESSION OF 1885—The Allied Powers of Toryism and 
Nationalism gained m this year the victory they had so long striven 
for In February they reduced the Ministerial majority to fourteen, 
in June they overthrew the Ministry No one supposed that on either 
occasion the merits of the issue had anything to do with the 
Nationalist vote that vote was given simply and solely against the 
Government, as the Government which had passed the Coercion Aftts 
*of 1881 and 1882—Acts demanded by the Tory party, and which 
had not conceded an Irish Parliament At last the Irish party had 
attained its position as the arbiter of power and office Some of us 
said, as we walked away from the House, under the dawning light of 
that memorable 9th of June, “ This means Home Rule " Our fore¬ 
cast was soon to be confirmed Lord Salisbury's Cabinet, formed 
upon the resignation of Mr Gladstone's, announced that it would 
not propose to renew any part of the Coercion Act of 1882, which 
was to expire m August Here was a surrender indeed! But the 
Tory leaders went further They did not excuse themselves on the 
ground of want of time They took credit for their benevolence 
towards Ireland, they discovered excellent reasons why the 
Act should be dropped They even turned upon Lord Spencer, 
whose administration they had hitherto blaqacd for its leniency, and 
attacked him in Parliament! amid the cheers of his Insh enemies 
From that time till the close of the General Election m December 


everything was done, short of giving public pledges, to keep the Insh 
leaders and the Insh voters in good humour The Tory party m 
fact posed as the true fnends of Ireland, averse from coercion, and 
with minds perfectly open on the subject of self-government 

This change of front, so sudden, so uublushmg, completed the 
process which, had been going on m our minds By 1882 we had 
come to feel that Home Rule was inevitable, though probably un¬ 
desirable Before long we had asked ourselves whether it was really 
undesirable, whether it might not be a good thing both for England, 
whose Parliament and Cabinet system it would relieve from 
impending dangers, while leaving fiee scope for domestic legislation, 
and for Ireland, which could hardly manage her affairs worse than 

• My recollection of a conversation with a distinguished public man in July 1882 
enables me to say that this fact had impressed itself upon us as early as that year Ho 
doubted the fact, but admitted that, if true, it was momentous The passing of the 
Franchise Bill made it, in our view, more momentous than ever 
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we were managing them for her, and might manage them better 
And thus, by the spring of 1885, many of ns were prepared for a 
large scheme of local self-government in Ireland, including a central 
body in Dublin * 

Now when it was plain that the English party which had hitherto 
called for repression, and had professed itself anxious for a patriotic 
union of all parties to maintain order and a continuity of policy in 
Ireland, was ready to bid for Irish help at the polls by throwing over 
repression and reversing the policy it had advocated, we felt that the 
sooner Ireland was taken out of English party politics the better 
What prospect was there of improving Ireland by the superior wisdom 
and fairness of the Bqtish Parliament, if British leaders were to make 
their Irish policy turn on interested bargains with Nationalist leaders ? 
Repression, which we clearly saw to be the only alternative to 
self-government, seemed to he by common consent abandoned 1? 
remember how, at a party of members in the beginning of July, 
some one said “ Well, there’s an end for ever of coercion at any 
rate," and every one assented as to an obvious truth Accordingly 
the result of the newdepaiture of the Salisbury Cabinet in 1885 was 
to convince even doubters that Home Buie must come, and to make 
those already convinced anxious to see it come quickly, and to find 
the best form that could be given it Many of us expected the 
Tory Government to propose it Rumour declai ed the new 
Lord Lieutenant to be m favour of it His government was ex¬ 
tremely conciliatory m Ireland, even to the recalcitrant corporation 
of Limcnck Not to mention less serious and less respected Tory 
Ministers, Lord Salisbury talked at Newport about the dualism of 
the Austro-IIungarian Monarchy with the air of a man who desired 
to have a workable scheme, analogous, not similar, suggested for 
Ireland and Great Britain The Irish Nationalists appeared to place 
their hopes m this quarter, for they attacked the Liberal party with 
unexampled bitterness, and threw all their voting strength into the 
Tory scale 

Why, it may be asked, if the persuasion that Home Buie was 
certain, and even desirable, had become general among the Liberals 
who had sat through the Parliament of 1880, was it npt more fully 
expressed at the election of 1885 ? This is a fair question, which I 
shall try to answer 

* Some thought that its functions should be very limited, while large powers were 
granted to county boards or provincial councils But most bad, 1 think, already per 
ceived that the grant of a merely local self government while retaining an irresponsible 
central bureaucracy, would do more bam than good It mignt seem at first sight a safer 
experiment than tne creation of a central legislative body But, like many middle 
courses, it combined the dements and wanted the ments of each of the extreme courses 
It would not make the country tranquil, as firm and long continued repression might 
possibly do Neither would it satisfy the people’s demands, mad divert them from 
struggles against England to disputes and discussions among themselves, as the gift qf 
genuine self-government might do 
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In the first place, the electors made few inquiries about Ireland 
They disliked the subject, they had not realized its supreme im¬ 
portance Those of us who felt anxious to explain our views (as 
was my own case) had to volunteer to do so, for we were not asked 
about them The Irish parly in the constituencies was m violent 
opposition to Liberal candidates, it did not interrogate, but 
denounced Further, it was felt that the issue was mainly one to 
be decided m Ireland itself The question of Home Itule was being 
submitted, not, as lieretofoie, to a limited constituency, but to the 
whole Irish people Till then will had been constitutionally declared 
at the polls it was not proper that Englishmen and Scotchmen 
should anticipate its tenour Liberals would even have been accused, 
bad they pressed their opinions, and assumed that Ireland was wholly 
with Mi Parnell, of seeking to affect the result in that couutry, 
*and, not only of playing for the Irish vote m Great Britain, 
as we saw the Tories doing, but of prejudicing the chances of those 
Liberal candidates who, in Irish constituencies, were competing with 
extreme Nationalists A third reason was that most English and 
Scotch Liberals did not know how far their own dispositions tow aids 
Home Itule were shared by their leaders Mr Gladstone’s declara¬ 
tion in Ins Midlothian address was no doubt a decided intimation of 
his views, and was distinctly understood by some (as by myself) to 
imply the grant to Ireland of a Parliament, but, strong as its words 
were, its importance does not seem to have been fully appreciated at 
the moment And the opinions of a statesman whose unequalled 
Irish experience and elevated character gave lum a weight only second 
to that of Mr Gladstone—I mean Lord Spencer—had remained 
unknown We had consequently no certainty that there were 
leaders prepared to give prompt effect to the views we entertained^ 
Lastly, we were not prepared with a practical scheme of self-govern¬ 
ment for Ireland The Nationalist members had not propounded one, 
so there was nothing for us either to adopt or to criticize Convinced 
as wc were that Home Rule would come and must come, we felt the 
difficulties surrounding every suggestion that had yet been made, 
and had not hammered out any plan which we could lay before the 
■electors as approved by Liberal opinion * jNe were forced to confine 
ourselves to generalities 

Whether it would have been better for us to have done more of our 
thinking and scheme-making m public, and thereby have sooner forced 

* Borne of us had tried to do so I prepared such a scheme in the autumn of 1885, 
and submitted it to some specially competent friends Their objections, made from what 
would now be called the Unionist point of view, were weighty But their effect was to 
convince me that the scheme erred oil the Bide of caution, and I believe the experience 
of other Liberals who worked at the problem to have been the same as my own—viz , 
that a Small and timid scheme is more dangerous than a large and bold one Thus the 
result of our thinking Horn July 1885 till April 1886 was to make us more and more 
disposed tjp reject him and half solutions 

VOL LI 3 £ 
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the details of the problem upon the attention of the country, need 
not now be inquired Any one can now see that something was lost 
by the omission But those who censure a course that has actually 
been taken usually fail to estimate the evils that would have followed 
from the taking of the opposite course Such evils might in this 
instance have been as great as those we have encountered 

I have spoken of the importance we attached to the decision of 
Ireland itself, and of the attitude of expectancy which, while that 
decision was unceitam, Englishmen were forced to maintain We 
had not long to wait Early in December it was known that five- 
sixths of the members returned from Ireland were Nationalists, and 
that the majorities which had returned them were crushing If 
ever a people spoke its will, the Irish people spoke theirs at the 
election of 1885 The last link in the chain of conviction, which 
events had been forging since 1880, was now supplied In passing 
the Franchise Bill of 1884, we had asked Ireland to declare her 
mind She had now answered If the question was not a mockery, 
and representative government a sham, we were bound to accept the 
answer, subject only, but subject always, to the interests of the whole 
United Kingdom In other words, we were bound to devise such a 
scheme of self-government for Ireland as would give full satisfaction 
to her wishes, while maintaining the ultimate supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament and the unity of the British Empire 

Very few words are needed to summarize the outline which, 
omitting many details which would have illustrated and confirmed 
its truth, I have attempted to present of the progress of opinion 
among Liberal members during the Parliament of 1880 

1 Our experience of the Coercion Bills of 1881 and 1882 dis¬ 
closed the enormous mischief which such measures do m alienating 
the minds of Irishmen, and the difficulty of enlisting Irish senti¬ 
ment on behalf of the law The results of the Act of 1881 taught 
us that the repression of open agitation means the growth of far 
more dangerous conspiracy, those of the Act of 1882 proved that 
even under an administration like Lord Spencer’s repression works 
no change for the better m the habits and ideas of the people 

2 The conduct of thesllouse of Lords m 1880 and 1881, and the 
malign influence which its existence exerted whenever remedial 
legislation for Ireland came m question, convinced us that full and 
complete justice will never be done to Ireland by the British Parlia¬ 
ment while the Upper House (as at present constituted) remains a 
part of that Parliament 

3. The break-down of the procedure of the House of Commons,, 
and the failure of the efforts to amend it, proved that Parliament 
cannot work so long as a considerable section of ^s members seek to 
impede its working To enable it to do its duty by England and Scot* 
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land, it was evidently necessary, either to mako the Irish members as 
loyal to Parliament as English and Scotch members usually are, or 
else to exclude them 

4 The discussions of Irish Bills m the House of Commons made 
us realize how little English members knew about Ireland, how 
utterly different were their competence for, and their attitude towards, 
Irish questions and English questions We perceived that we were 
legislating m the dark for a country whose economic and social con¬ 
dition we did not understand—a country to which we could not apply 
our English ideas of policy, a country whose very temper and feeling 
were strange to us We were really fitter to pass laws for Canada 
or Australia than for this isle withm sight of our shores 

5 I have said that we were legislating in the dark But there were 
two quarters from which light was pi offered, the Irish members and 
the Irish Executive We rejected the first, and could hardlv help 
doing so, for to accept it would have been to displace our own leaders 
We followed the light which the Executive gave But in some cases 
(as notably m the case of the Coercion Bill of 1881) it proved to be a 
“ wandering fire,” leading us into dangerous morasses And we per¬ 
ceived that at all times legislation at the bidding of the Executive, 
against the wishes of Irish members, was not self-government or free 
government It was despotism The rule of Ireland by the British 
Parliament was really “ the rule of a dependency through an official, 
responsible no doubt, but responsible not to the ruled, but to an 
assembly of which they form less than a sixth part ” * As this 
assembly closed its ears to the one-sixth, and gave effect to the will 
of the official, this was essentially arbitrary government, and wanted 
those elements of success which free government contains 

This experience had, by 1884, convinced us that the present rela¬ 
tions of the British Parliament to Ireland were bad, and could not 
last, that the discontent of Ireland was justified , that the exist¬ 
ing system, in alienating the mind of Ireland, tended, not merely 
to Bepeal, but to Separation, that the simplest, and probably the 
only effective, remedy for the increasing dangers was the grant of an 
Irish Legislature Two events clinched these conclusions One was 
the Tory surrender of June 1885 Self government, we had come to 
see, was the only alternative to Coercion, and now Coercion was 
gone The other was the General Election of December 1885, when 
newly enfranchised Ireland, through five-sixths of her representatives, 
demanded a Parliament of her own 

These were not, as is sometimes alleged, conclusions of despair 

We were mostly persons of a cautious and conservative turn of mind, 

as men imbued with the spirit of the British Constitution ought to 

« 

* Quoted from an article m the Century Mayazvne, which I refer to became, written 
by myself ra the spring of 1883, it expresses the ideas here stated 
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be The first thing was to convince ns that the existing relations of 
the islands were faulty, and could not be maintained This was a 
negative result, and while we remained m that stage we were 
despondent Many Liberal members will remember the gloom that 
fell on us in 1883 and 1883 whenever we thought or spoke of 
Ireland But presently the clouds lifted We bore m mind the old 
objections to any Home Buie scheme, though we now saw that they 
were less formidable than the evils of the present system But we 
came to feel that the grant of self-government was a right thing m 
itself It was not merely a means of ridding ourselves of our diffi¬ 
culties, not merely a boon to be yielded because persistently demanded 
It was a return to broad and deep principles, a conformity to those 
natural laws which govern human society as well as the inanimate 
■a oild—an effort to enlist the better and higher feelings of mankind 
m the creation of a truer union between the two nations than had 
ever yet existed When wo perceived this, hope returned It has been 
strong with us ever since we committed oui selves formally to Home 
Buie in February, 1886 It is strong with us now, for, though we 
see troubles, perhaps even dangers, m the immediate future, we are 
confident that the principles on which Liberal policy towards Ireland 
is now based will in the long run work out a happy issue for hei, as 
they have m and for every other country that has trusted to them 
One last word as to Consistency We learnt in the Parliament 
of 1880 many facts about Ireland we had not known before, we felt 
the force and bearing of other facts previously accepted on hearsay, 
but not realized We saw the Irish problem change from what it 
had been m 1880 into the new phase which stood apparent at the 
end of 1885, Coercion abandoned by its former advocates, Self 
Government demanded by the nation Were we to disregard all 
these new facts, ignore all these new conditions, and cling to old 
ideas, some of which we perceived to be mistaken, while others, 
still true in themselves, were outweighed by arguments of far wider 
import ? We did not so estimate our duty We foresaw the 
taunts of foes and the reproaches of friends But we resolved to 
give effect to the opinions we had slowly, painfully, even reluctantly 
formed, opinions all the stronger because not suddenly adopted, 
and founded upon evidence whose strength no one can appreciate 
till he has studied the causes of Irish discontent in Irish history, 
and been forced (as we were) to face m Parliament the practical 
difficulties of the government of Ireland by the British House of 
Commons 


James Bryce 
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O NCE upon a time, in the halls of bright Olympos, Zeus its 
king was within an ace of being put m bonds by a conspiracy 
against him It was formed of three great divinities Here, Queen 
of heaven, his wife and sister, Poseidon, lus next brother m the 
family of Kronids, the model and symbol of physical strength, 
full too of high notions of his prerogatives, and Athene, the damsel 
of the flashing eye, born from his head, and endowed with the very 
best of the furniture of his brain It was probably at the time when 
he was not j et well settled on his throne It either was intended 
to keep him there in manacles, or, still worse, he might have been 
deposed, and relegated into distance like the primeval ancestor Okeanos, 
or plunged into the depths like the dishonoured Kronos But there 
was a little silver-looted lady, dwelling with her sister Nymphs in 
the hollows of the sea, who had a wide circle of acquaintances 
among the supernaturals, and a marvellous faculty of persuasion, as 
well as a decided capacity for business She had views and interests 
of her own on earth She had become, or she was to become, a 
wife, and her child w as to be a peerless type of humanity under the 
monarchy of Zeus She bethought herself what could be done to 
save the god m this extremity, and she remembered that Poseidon had 
begotten a son, who had an hundred hands, and was stronger even 
than his sire once known as Bnareus, but now having for Ins 
Achaian name Aigaion Him she induced to show his teirible 
visage on Olympos He took his place by the side of the imperilled 
Zeus, with an exuberant sense of his own power, which does not 
seem to have been extravagant, for at the sight of him the conspiring 
divinities thought better of it, and the whole plot vanished into air 
But the tale remained, as well it might, in the memory of the silver- 
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footed Thetis, and she was wont to tell it m the halls of Pcleus her 
mortal husband, and m the hearing of the young Achilles 

So Achilles, wronged by Agamemnon, and divinely warned not to 
punish him with the strong hand, invokes his mother and prays her 
to use her influence with Zeus on the basis of this legend, and to 
induce him to scourge the Achaian host for the outrage committed 
by their king Such is the record of the first Iliad (357-412) 

I have given to the legend the name of the Great Olympian 
Sedition, m order to draw a distinction, necessary to be kept in 
mind Tradition supplies us with a variety of legends spread over a 
variety of races, which present to us confusedly the ideas of a war in 
heaven, and also of a rebellion against heaven, by beings of a preter¬ 
human order, the latter conception usually predominating But the 
case before us is not one of resistance from without to the supreme 
power, and of endeavour to storm the celestial seat The Zeus of 
Homer, though he is more than primus inter pare*, is of the same 
order with his compeers There is no generic distinction, as there is 
between the Creator and the rebellious creature The threatened 
war is of the nature of a civil war The legend is also a purely Achaian 
legend On both grounds it will well bear the name of “ the Great 
Olympian Sedition ” 

There are in Homer a considerable number of Olympian, as well 
as terrestrial, narratives dating from periods anterior to the Trojan 
War or the action of the Poems These tales were, apparently, 
reckoned m other days as belonging to the garrulity or the somno¬ 
lence of the Poet Gradually we find, as to the human part of them, 
that they not only admit but require a more practical interpretation, 
and powerfully tend to establish the essentially historical character 
of the Poems Then arises the question as to the higher group of 
incidents, whether and m yhat sense they too may be historical 
It has long been seen that the divine life represented in the Poems 
is mainly, or very largely, a reflection of their human life But this 
is a very fertile and significant proposition, and can bv no fneans 
be limited to mere generalities First we find the partisanship of the 
divinities m the Trojan War to be associated with local and national 
distinctions of worship prevailing at the time There seems to be no 
tenable ground for limiting such interpretations of the theurgy to cur¬ 
rent events, or for excluding from them pre-Troie movements within 
the celestial circle, should thev appear to correspond, as m a mirror, with 
known or probable occurrences of the national history, which it was an 
evident object with the Poet everywhere to build up and to illustrate 
It is true that to many of these legends no key has yet been found, 
but the progress and variety of modern research forbids us to 
despair Meantime we cannot decline to trace upwards the thread 
supplied by the reconciling action of Thetis, from its first and most 
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obvious exhibition m the stages of the Plot, to the prior occurrences 
of her own history 

We thus arrive, as regards the great Olympian sedition, at a strong 
presumptive case in favour of a terrestrial counterpart for the tale, 
by reason of its immediate connection with her peculiar office Let 
us now consider more at large the place of this important legend in 
its relation to the scheme of the War and of the Poem For 
Achilles, the hero of the Iliad, everything hangs on the efficacy of 
the argument by which he seeks to show the power of his mother to 
assist him, and the efficacy of that reparation to his honoui, which 
will be effected by military reverses of the Achaian army m his 
absence Nay, so much docs he consider her compliance with his 
wish, and the assent and co operation it obtains from Zeus, as due to 
himself, that, in the great praver of Iliad xvi to Zeus (236-7) he 
describes it as the acceptance by the god of his petition, and proceeds 
to pray that the fiesh petition, which he is then about to offer, may 
meet with a similar surocss And thus it will be observed that 
while other legends, having their scene in Olympos, but of an 
ambiguous or secondary interest, remain at present irreducible to 
historic interpretation, this particular legend takes its place among 
the foundation-stones of the Poem For by means of it Achilles 
moves Thetis to move Zeus to do that, without which the Plot could 
not be carried forward, as the Wrath would remain unsatisfied by 
retribution, and ^hc prowess of Achilles could no more be made avail¬ 
able in the held A great dignity and importance is m this manner 
given to the story, and we can hardly doubt that, like the mmoi strife of 
Poseidon at Athens with Pallas, and at Conath with Apollo, it 
indicates by reflection something in the nature of leligious conflict, 
or perhaps even revolution, m prior Achaian history 

In the First Book of the Iliad, the incipient stage of the Wrath is 
developed with the most artfiil care, so that the several parts of the 
Plot mav fit together as compactly as a nicely executed piece of 
joinery In this Book lies the construction of the plan, the rest lS 
unravelling or execution only 

We have first the offence ot Agamemnon against Apollo, and its 
complete redress as towards the god, accompanied with a new and 
supreme wrong against Achilles When Apollo has accepced the 
atonement, the*general position of the Achaian army m the face 
of the divine government seems again to have become normal The 
natural consequence would be that the unquestionable superiority 
of their Chiefs, even after the deduction of Achilles and his friend 
Patroklos, should take effect m a senes of victories for them, and of 
disasters for Troy But the moral mischief is not all cured The new 
wrong as between man and man stands unredressed The grievance 
of Achilles lies m the fresh outrage committed by Agamemnon against 
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him A remedy can only be found m a senes of divine contri¬ 
vances, calculated to neutialize for a tube the operation of the 
ordinary law of war that strength shall prevail And this could only 
he effected by a movement in the Olympian Court, for, had the 
matter been left to the unchecked action of the deities singly, both 
the balance of human strength, and the preponderating force of the 
Hcllcmzing party, especially of Here, Poseidon, and Athene, would 
have operated m such a way that there could have been no need and 
no glory for Achilles, and the moral, the national, and the poetical 
purpose would alike have been frustrated To bring about these 
Olympian deliberations, the mode chosen is that Achilles shall move 
las mother Thetis, and Thetis shall move her friend Zeus The 
second of these two is a formidable undertaking, for Zeus loves his 
ease, and knows the strength of the Olympian opposition Achilles, 
after setting forth the justice of his case (II 1 365-92), reminds his 
mpther that she has a right to prefer this large demand For often 
had she told m the halls of Pelcus (396-7) the tale set out in the 
beginning of this paper, how, when he was menaced with bonds, 
by a combined rising of Herb, Poseidon, and Athene, she saved him 
from captmtv by summoning to Ins aid the hundred-handed 
Briareu'i, son of Poseidon, but still mightier than his father Strong 
in this essential service rendered, she was to expend her credit with 
Zeus m obtaining of him that the Achaians should sutler in the war, and 
that tht fight should be earned even to the ships by his preternatural 
agency, until Agamemnon should at length be forced into repenting 
of las offence The question hereupon arises how and why this 
recital should propound to Zeus a motive sufficiently powerful to 
induce him to face the great inconvenience of a wrangle with Here, 
and of possible collision with her powerful coadjutors 

''Re ha\e next to ask what has hitherto been done towards eluci¬ 
dating the meaning of the Poet An e\plan|tion has been suggested 
as follows Zeus bas a latent love of Troy, which dates from his 
special affection for Dardanos, the founder of the race To remind 
him that the three great Hcllcmzing deities were old enemies of his, 
and had conspired to do him a deadly mischief, is the way to put 
him in motion against them , and by helping the Trojans he will, in a 
manner, be paving them off If this explanation he sufficient, it dis¬ 
penses with all necessity for investigating this legend of an Olympian 
schism, since, without such an investigation, a leason is supplied to 
explain the action set forth in the Poem Beyond the suggestion 
just named, I have not found that the commentators have seen m this 
legend or myth any indication of a subject worthy of special explana¬ 
tion Monro m his pointed but brief commentary passes it over 
Paley appears to take it (II i 402) as a mere variant of the great 
myth of the Titancmachy But that tale was of far larger scope, and 
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was of a rebellion from without against heaven, whereas this is an 
affair of faction or sedition -within heaven itself Heyne, accordingly, 
asserts strongly the distinction of the two relations Leaf (tn loco) 
refers, as above, to the fact that the three insurgent deities were 
likewise the great allies of the Achaians in the War 

It appears to me, however, that the explanation errs fatally in its 
conception both of the character of Zeus, and of the principle on 
which the Olympian life is founded in the Poem Internal feud is, 
exceptional, and is essentially foreign to the tcnour of that life 
According to its iulcs, when an occasion of need arises, means arc at 
once found for disposing of differences 

Its basis and its aim are ease, enjoyment, absence of care, and these 
do not permit the deities to harbour troublesome grudges one against 
another The idea, therefore, of a retaliation for an ancient and 
buried quarrel, of which all traces have disappeared from the supernal 
life, is alien to the whole conception, and supplies no appropriate 
motive to stir Zeus in the direction desired by Thetis and Achilles 
If this explanation of the legend be inconsistent with the personal 
character of Zeus as a lover of ease, it is not less in conflict with the 
other pole, so to call it, on which his action rests and moves, namely, 
a pervading spirit of political accommodation According to the 
supposition before us, the great reverses suffered by the Achaian army 
have no other basis than the vengeance of Zeus against the three deities 
But, besides that the idea of such a long-chcrishcd grudge is inadmis¬ 
sible, the general relations of Zeus with Athene are even affectionate, 
and all his conduct towards Here is founded on a desire to keep the 
peace, while we see, from the cases ot the llampart m the Iliad, and 
the Schcnan ship in the Odyssey, that he has no sort of quarrel 
with Poseidon except that which grows out of a particular and pass¬ 
ing transgression None of these considerations will allow his mind 
to be the seat of aU enm^v, which would have been a standing source 
of disturbance m the Olympian order Moreover, such an explana¬ 
tion does not touch the essential point—namely, what it can be that 
puts Thetis, a mere sea-nymph by birth, m a position to move 
Olympos, to play so daring and so effective a part in directing the 
supreme governing will towards the essential purpose of the Poem ? 

There is, however, another motive which suggests itself as the 
simplest and most natural, the motive of gratitude for a priceless 
benefit, which may induce characters not wholly lost m selfishness to 
face what is disagreeable A principle of requital, or what is called 
m familiar phrase the quid pro quo, is deeply rooted m the Achaian 
mind and character We find it m the threpti a ? or consideration for 
nurture (II xvn 302), which, whether m love, or service, or what¬ 
ever form, the child was bound to pay to the parent We find it in 
the zoagria (xvm. 407), or reward for the salvage of life, m the 
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moichagna (Od vm 332), or fine on adultery * We have it also 
m the incessant recurrence of cases where manslaughter is followed 
by the necessity of expatriation, and by refuge and permanent resi¬ 
dence in another land It is, we see, requital for good as well as 
evil and, as it is a marked feature of Achaian life, so we look for its 
reflection among the inmates of the Achaian heaven 

It will be seen, from the references just made, that we are not left 
to mere inferences or presumptions in this case That reflection of 
the human life, on which the Olympian life is based, embraces m all 
its force, as matter of fact, this law of requital To take one of the 
baser instances, it is the court of heaven itself which in Od vm 
exhibits to us the actual exaction of security for the payment of the 
moichagna, the right to which is urged by Ilephaistos, and admitted 
by Poseidon, as acting head of the society It appears largely in the 
vindictiveness of tne Olympians, not towards one another but towards 
human beings This passion is most profoundly manifested m the 
case of Poseidon’s vengeance against Odysseus for having performed 
an act of self-defence against the Cyclop It has also a deadly 
vitality in Ilcrb and Athenb, who hold so vivid a recollection of the 
adverse judgment of Pans on the relative beauty of the three god¬ 
desses, that, hating Troy ou account of Paris, they likewise so bate the 
body of Hector on account of Tioy, that they dissent from the general 
judgment of heaven m favour of procuring As release from the dis¬ 
honouring and mangling process (II xxiv 25-30) In the Odyssey, 
the Sun exacts the infliction of the severest vengeance on the ship 
and crew of Odysseus, because they had killed and eaten some of his 
kme, although this was only done when it became necessary for the 
saving of their lives (Od xn 357) 

On the other hand, gratitude, or a sense of obligation, seem? to be 
more clearly embodied m the character of deity, than almost any 
other human virtue This is shown in the ease even of Aphrodite, the 
most degraded of the Olympians, who nevertheless retains a strong 
sense of obligation to Pans for the same act, which had drawn upon 
him the resentment of more powerful goddesses Even liberality m 
sacrifice draws forth, we know, general and full acknowledgment 
If in this memorable portion of the narrative Homer has repre¬ 
sented his JZeus as capable of doing what is disagreeable under the 
influence of gratitude, he, at least, is in perfect consistency with him¬ 
self His Olympian gods live by passion and propensity rather than 
by ^principle, their besetting sm is a fault of inclination to what they 
like, not of absolute malignity, it belongs to the akrasia, not the 
absolute kakia of Anstotle Even Poseidon and Ards are not without 
natural affection m Zeus, as we see from the case of Sarpedon 
(II xvi 431-459), and from a certain readiness to Be appeased 
(vm 39), this is a real and powerful quality Homer invested his 
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deities not merely with human nature, but with the Achaian form 
of human nature The Greek even of to-day is of quick emotion, and 
quick resentment, but he is eminently grateful The gratitude of 
Zeus to Thetis supplies us, m trutn, with a reflex indication of the 
persistency of racial qualities 

Assuming, then, that on this occasion gratitude was in the mind 
of Zeus pitted, so to speak, against love of ease, we must not under¬ 
value the risk which he was about to encounter by his assent Herd 
Exercises towards him the power of a persistent and voluble wife over 
an ease loving husband His conjugal experience enables him clearly 
to foresee the trouble which will arise, after the private interview with 
Thetis, when Here begins to move under the double influence, perhaps, 
of personal jealousy towards Thetis, and of her supreme regard for 
the Achaian army, in no way qualified or restrained by any scruple 
as to the gross misconduct of Agamemnon 

On the other hand, the service previously rendered had been of the 
highest order It placed Zeus under a standing obligation to the 
personage, who had devised the means for his relief It amounted to 
a moral constraint which forbade him to refuse her prayer, and brought 
him, after a momentary hesitation, when she resolutely pressed it, to 
ratify, by the paramount symbol of the nod, an engagement for 
honouring Achilles, and provisionally afflicting the Achaian chiefs 
and army 

Guided by these various considerations, we have to inquire whether 
this legend of what I have called the great Olympian sedition or 
schism is susceptible of an historical interpretation, and really sets 
forth m figure wfyat had had its place m the world of fact I now 
proceed to particulars 

There are two preliminary points in the legend, which may attract 
attention if not surprise 

Firstly, the subordinate position and very limited attributes of 
Thetis stand m a contrast with the great importance of her actions, 
which may recall to our memories the insignificance of the little 
Hebrew maiden in the Second Book of Kings compared with the 
greatness of Naaman the Syrian 

Secondly, there is a curious distinction of epochs m the record of 
the reign of Zeus Revolts and conflicts of divinities are not un- 
k||pwn to other mythologies But this is a case where a revolt of the 
most formidable character had taken place, where the monarch 
threatened had not been saved by his own strength, or that of any 
one associated with his dynasty, and where notwithstanding, after its 
suppression, there had succeeded a course of established and unques¬ 
tioned supremacy 

With respect to the first of thefte points, as 1 have long ago indicated* 

* “J uventujs Mnadi," p 337 
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m brief outline, this legend lies at the very base of the entire posi¬ 
tion which Thetis holds in the Poem. So far as X know, the full im¬ 
portance of that position has not yet been adequately recognized either 
by commentators on the Iliad, or by writers on the mythology of 
Greece With Preller* she is only the chief of the Nereid nymphs, 
and their leader in processions Welcker seeks to identify her 
with Tethys,f and sets out the later indications of her worship in 
and about Thessaly, which are, I apprehend, no more than the 
reflected rays of an Homeric luminary, m the region where the Poet 
had directly attached her to the interests of human history Nagcls- 
bach, X who conforms to the essential condition of treating Homer 
apart from the later traditions, falls short of attaching to her action 
in the Iliad anything near what I take to be its full significance 
Until this significance is fully recogrized, I do not think the true 
relation between the celestial Iliad and the terrestrial Iliad will be 
rightly appi eciated One great step indeed has been gained in the 
admission that Homer has made the Olympian life a reflection of the 
human life at large But we have also to learn that the entire 
theurgy of the Poem is m relation at every point to the teriesfrial 
and human history and aims The Olympian facts arc reflections of 
human facts, and the basis of this Olympian sedition, which may even 
be a pure invention of Homer for his own purpose, is to be shught, 
if anywhere, in the religious history of the Greek peninsula 

Secondly, as the government of the world is exhibited to us m the 
Iliad, it is worked on the part of Zeus by considerate and politic 
compliances (II iv It), but the basis of his sovereignty is absolutely 
fixed, actual resistance to him is nowhere oontemplated proximately, 
or more than glanced at He tries this question to the uttermost 
in II vm TO-32, where he first threatens to inflict condign punish¬ 
ment on any deity who shall presume to interfere m the war, and 
then threatens the assembly of the gods collectively by a challenge to 
try their strength against his, which is such that he would drag 
the whole of them after him at the end of a golden chain, with 
earth ana sea to boot Pallas, m reply, admits that his might is irre¬ 
sistible Such was Ins ascendency, when consolidated by time 

The solution of the first difficulty is found m the immense 
derivative importance of Thetis as the link throughout the Poem, 
by means of her marriage, between deity and manhood j^nd 
that of the second we probably reach by referring the legend to 
the minority, so to speak, of the reign of Zeus, when Kronos 
had been overthrown, but the new dynasty was not yet consolidated 
Now that minority can only mean a period of religious revolution 
or transition in the religious history of the peninsula, and the weak- 

* “ Grwch Mythol ” 1 . 434 t “ Gr Gotterlehre," i 618 
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ness, which it is incongruous to refer to one period of the reign of 
a divinity as compared with another, is an appropriate poetical form 
for indicating a time of change and the weakness of a system not 
yet fully accepted in popular usage and belief 

Grote,* who, m his vast and comprehensive labour, evidently had 
not included any special study of the Homeric mythology, notices 
what may be called its generic difference from that of Hesiod, but 
seems to treat everything anterior to Zeus and his compeers as in 
the nature of poetic fiction, provided for us by operating backwards 
into the past, m order to satisfy the instinct which required both 
for gods and men that each should have an ancestry But human 
history has now largely invaded that “ foretime ” which to him was 
so dark, and some part of its image may be traced m the celestial 
successions that arc found m Homer, while m Hesiod they have 
accumulated into masses, where time and place seem to be hopelessly 
mingled, and the aggregate is placed far beyond the reach of historic 
interpretation, although it is probable that all the parts of his Theo- 
gony may have had, m some country, time, and religious order, 
its human counterpart Religious revolution would, it is evident, be 
especially incidental to a period when the great migrations of man 
from Ins central seat were still m progress, and when local conquests 
and admixtures were of constant occurrence 

It was to be expected that substitutions of one divine dynasty for 
another would be effected with much variety of circumstance Some¬ 
times with the violence which was excited by the first endeavour to 
introduce the w orship of Dionusos (II vi 132) Generally, we may 
estimate the mode in which the change was effected from the posi¬ 
tion in which we find the ousted deity Thus from the honourable 
mention accorded to Okeanos, as 0 e<Di> y eveoie, spring-head of gods 
(II xiv 201, 248, 302), we may assume that his cult had dis¬ 
appeared quietly, but the epithet applied to Kronos (II h 205 
et alibi), and his place in Tartaros (II vm 479) point pretty plainly 
to a violent revolution 

Next, an important peculiarity of the case befoie us seems to be 
indicated by the form of expression which the Poet has adopted 
The conspiracy was not a conspiracy to eject Zeus from heaven, as 
for example he himself ejected Hephaistos (II l 590) , ‘but to alter 
his character or position there m some manner indicated by the 
phrase " putting him in bonds ” Zeus was Dodonaian and Pelasgic 
(II xvi 233) in the solemn invocation of Achilles, and nowhere else, 
while he is habitually Olympian in the ordinary Achaian worship 
In this variation we have a probable sign of special purpose As the 
Pelasgic name stands m affinity with the old cult of Nature-Powers, 
which probably overspread the country in pre-Achaian times, it may 

* Part I cb i 
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have been that the character of Zeus, as associated with those older 
epithets, presented the features of a Nature-Power, more than did the 
later and Olympian Zeus, who impels and compels natural agents, but 
is nowhere imprisoned or incorporated in them In this view, the 
aim of the conspiracy might be to do violence to, in our modern 
phiase to put pressure on, the ancient, more or less elemental, Zeus, 
nid make him pass into a Zeus modelled upon the theanthropic ideas 
of the Olympian system If the objection should be taken that wc 
have no warrant for assigning to Zeus ttys duality of parts, I reply 
by again appealing to the prayer ot the Sixteenth Iliad, where it is 
expressly assigned to him As he is m the first place Dodonaian 
and Pelasgic, we have constituted m limine his connection with 
the archaic, or pre-Hellenic, religion of the country But then the 
prayer proceeds with its description, an elaborate description, such as 
is nowhere else founjl in the Poems, and such as reminds us, accord¬ 
ingly, that Homer never varies from himself without a reason So, 
after disposing of the archaic character of Zeus, the Invocation pro¬ 
ceeds to state that, round about the wintry seat of Dodona, dwell 
the Helloi or Selloi, who are his ministers, and are of lude habits of 
life (xvi 233-5) Here we have that great root-name, enlarged m 
the names of Hellenes and of Hellas, which are expressly appro¬ 
priated in II n 683-4 to the warriors of Achilles auS. their seat 
But that chief, and the warriors whom he led, are evidently meant by 
the Poet to be taken by us as the prime and choicest representatives 
of the national character, which he was busily ripening into its 
maturity Now observe the significance and the relation of these 
facts The great invocation shows us, so to speak, the amalgamated 
Zeus, the Zeus of the older and of the younger world And the 
transition, which the passage thus represents as accomplished, is 
exhibited by the Legend of the Great Sedition as m the course of 
being made 

Having, as I hope, established the proposition that it is reasonable 
to seek m human history an explanation of Olympian Legends, and 
having it* some degree determined the position of Zeus and Thetis 
with reference to the Great Sedition, I have next to examine why 
and how far the three powerful insurgents have severally their 
appropriate place in the narrative, and to explain the singular com¬ 
bination which unites together a batch of deities so little m original, or 
pre-Troic, affinity, as Poseidon, Here, and Athene Poseidon, the 
gTeat and swaithy race-god of the South, is readily enough conceived 
of as coming into conflict with Zeus, when immigrants arriving in the 
country bring with them a Poseidonian worship to plant among its 
Pelasgian occupants But then he has no relation to A then & Neither 
has he any to Herd, except through this very Zeus, upon whom be is 
attempting to lay hands We may, however, at least admit that not 
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only as a reformer, but as a rebel against Zeus, he is m his place For 
he bears every mark of a personage who, on reaching the Greek 
peninsula, has to step downwards from supremacy to a position m the 
thearchy which is virtually secondary Still, this co-operation with 
the two goddesses cannot be referred to any original affinity, or 
permanent association But occasion, as well as necessity, makes 
strange bedfellows, and a common antagonism for a common purpose 
may be in theory »and fact an adequate basis for common action 
Poseidon it seems plain was, as the god of southern immigrants, 
placed, prior to the consolidation of the Olympian system, m a 
natural opposition to Zeus, the indigenous divinity, and an opposition, 
not essential but accidental, may be accounted for ifi Athend and in 
Here, if they arc the proper Homeric representations of historical 
and 'social forces which were not in harmony from the first with the 
conception, and the worship of the pre-Achaian or Dodonaian Zeus 
But there is this difference in their cases from the case of their ally 
Evidently neither of them can stand on the broad ground of competi¬ 
tion which is available for Poseidon They cannot be pretenders to the 
supreme place The goddess presupposes the god There is here no 
queen-bee Olympos must needs be under the Salic law A contest 
for local predominance, as at Athens, is entirely within our limits, 
since no headship of the gods is there m question, but only a local 
predominance of cult But perhapl the action of the two goddesses 
in the Legend may have some more limited aim, such as comports 
with the idea of putting Zeus under restraint, as distinguished from 
ejecting him Now wc shall find that both the deities are qualified 
for the part they play, in this attempt at a limited revolution, by the 
specific characters which the Poet has assigned to them 

This is not the place for setting forth at large the qualities and 
the action m the Poems of these two great and conspicuous 
divinities I shall here refer to them only m the way of summary 
indication, with scarcely an ^attempt at proof or illustration, which 
would carry me beyond my present purpose 

Although, as X conceive, the character of HerS bears upon it in¬ 
dubitable marks of foreign or non-Olympian tradition, yet these 
marks are of secondary import in the Poems, and are completely 
subordinated to the idea of nationality, which is the stamp she 
carries m the Homeric system She alone of the Homeric deities 
is endowed with a national name, she is the Argeian Herd (II iv 
8, v 908) This was the particular epithet, and the only one, which 
could adequately connect her with the adolescent nationality ever 
before the eye and mind of the Poet Hellenic she could not be, for 
the name was only applied by him m a peculiar district (II n 034) 
Danaan she could not be, for the word was archaic and military 
To be Achaian was not enough, for this appellation had a marked 
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leaning to a class But Argeian slie might be, for this name at 
once included the entire body of the people, and included it with 
special lefcience (which reappears in the name of Argeian Helen) 
to the scat of the Pelopid sovereignty, m which the national life is 
represented and summed up The Achaian name, again, was applied 
to the southern portion of the Peninsula, which was Achaic Argos 
(II ix 141), the northern part was Pelasgic Argos (II 11 G81), but 
Argos was the name which embraced the wholes. Her first sym¬ 
pathy (II i 55) is for the rank and file, perishing in the Plague 
Everywhere she regards Agamemnon simply as the head of the organi¬ 
zation , her care is for the nation’s weal, she has no favourites, and 
nowhere shows an overweening concern for this or that individual 

At this point it is requisite to recall fo attention my preliminary 
supposition with respect to preceding phases of religion it is, 
that the Greek Peninsula had, for generations (few or many) before 
the Troic time, been inhabited (komedon as it is called*) by a settled 
agricultural population m tribes or groups, that these tribes or 
groups had gradually been modified and consolidated into at least 
the chrysalis of a nation, thiough the entrance at many points of 
new and ruling ethnical elements, at first local, as in the Aiolid 
and other like families, afterwards collec tivc, when a dominant race 
appeared, and when the Pelopid dominion was established Religious 
change had also been in progress The more elemental system, 
prevalent in the prior period, had, it may almost be said of necessity, 
been enriched and complicated both by theantkropic ideas, and by 
the importation of deities of foreign association, such, for example, 
as Hermes and Poseidon, whom,I name as specimens, because we have 
Homeric indications of their having taken root m the country at the 
Achaian epoch Under the circumstances, the old conception of Zeus 
would have to be expanded accordingly, he found himself m new 
cqmpany, he had to pass over from the old physical into the new 
theanthropic associations instead of beyig merely Pelasgic, he was 
to assume an Argeian colour 

With regard fo Athene, we know that, throughout the Iliad, 
she is in close co-operation with Here Acting sometimes as her* 
messenger (II n 195), she might seem inferior But, when the 
two deities descend together from Olympos in the chariot. Herd takes 
the secondary place of driver They carry their sympathy or co¬ 
operation, on more than one occasion, even into the councils of 
heaven, and together oppose, or resent, the action of Zeus whenever 
it verges m any direction, even if ever so little, favourable to the 
Trojans In a large degree, what has been said of the place of Here 
in the Legend of the Great Sedition is, then, applicable also to 
Athene It is completely m keeping for her to take a large part in 

* Strabo, 151 
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the action which was necessary in order to bring the elemental con¬ 
ception of Pelasgian Zeus onwards and upwards into the surpassing 
majesty and splendour of his Olympian portraiture The diversity 
of lection,* which would here substitute Apollo for Athene m the 
Legend, is profoundly un-Homeric The Apollo of Homer has con¬ 
currence with the will of Zeus for the first law of his beiug, and never 
can appear m opposition to him, whereas Athene is ready to play 
that part, within due bounds, on every occasion when it is required 
by her purpose 

Only, I think, at a single point of the Poems is the position of 
Athene identical to that of Here, with whom she is in the Iliad 
habitually allied It is in the legend of the judgment of Pans on 
the three competing goddesses But Homer only makes an isolated and 
a dark reference to that legend (II xxiv 29), and attaches to it no idea 
except that of the disastrous favour which it earned for him from 
Aphrodite But the broad distinction, running through the whole woof 
and web of the Poem, is that the interest felt by Here is national, that 
felt by Athene personal Moreover, it is undeniable that her personal 
interest is not equally and uniformly diffused, but is marked by respect 
of persons in a striking degree, and is indeed concentrated upon three 
individuals—namely, Achilles, Odysseus, and Diomed The characters 
for winch she cares are the typical characters, first and foicmost, the 
protagonists of the two Poems, next to these, and m single associa¬ 
tion with them, the great chief Diomed, who never quails under 
disaster, and who alone of the associated heroes even distantly approaches, 
in moral and intellectual scale, the nearly preterhuman Achilles 

There can, then, be no doubt as to the broad distinction m the 
Poems, between the action of the two goddesses But the office of 
each finds for her an appropriate place in the great Olympian sedition 
They represent respectively the two sides, the national and the per¬ 
sonal side, of the upgrowing Hellenic lift Taken together, they com¬ 
prise the whole Let us see how this applies to the case of the 
legend before u^ 

My contention is that the legend is a mythical representation, 
through the figure which an Olympian transaction supplies, of changes 
that had taken place on earth, of the supersession of the older or 
Pelasgian form of society and worship by the Achaian religion and 
civilization If this contention be granted, then I think the further 
concession must be made, that the three deities represent severally 
the greatest of those modifying influences which had been at work 
to bring about the religious portion of the change, and to substitute 
the organized humanistic polity of the Olympian system for the mis¬ 
cellaneous congeries of Nature-Powers, of which we have abundant 
glimpses m Homer, and a fuller, less luminous, more mechauical view 

* Leaf oa 11 t 400 
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in the Theogony of Hesiod Greece was undoubtedly to act upon our 
race through her nationality, and of this Here m the legend is, so to 
speak, as well as in the Poem, the official representative But it was 
bv establishing a certain type of the individual mind, and development 
of mdmdnal character, more than through her collective character, 
that Greece befcame the teachei of the world It is of this mental 
type that Athene in the Poems seems to have had peculiar charge 
And if Here appears in the legend as the representative of the 
Achaian community, Atheud also has her own specific place there on 
behalf of the Achaian manhood 

Thus far, then, all our personages seem to have an appropriate 
part in the legend We have Zeus as the head of the local religion 
under the old scheme, we have Poseidon, Here, and Athene to 
represent the great forces that were m action to bring about modifica¬ 
tion and development by means ol “progression through antagonism ” * 
The (list, as the symbol of Phoenician influence, represents here 
a competing cult, and a social source which evidently made a large 
contribution to the national life the second embodies that 
nationality which, during the several wars of the heroic age, was 
struggling into existence, and the third, that splendid type ot 
mind, at once intense, self-possessed, and many-sided, which was the 
heart and basis both of the heroic legends, and of the subsequent 
history In this view we have here brought upon the field of action 
the mam constituents of the nascent Hellenism, and we see before us 
the older Zeus as the recipient of those influences, the newer Zeus 
as their result 

While the mam portion of the Legend may be disposed of with this 
mterpietation, vet there still remains the person and pait of Bnareus 
or Aigaion, which cannot be overlooked and docs not at once fall into 
line What title had Thetis to call upon Aigaion ? and what con¬ 
sideration induced him to obey the call ? And further, how and why 
is it that we find him taking part, not for but against his father 
Poseidon ’ Let us consider first who this Aigaion was Mr 
G$pte t at the opening of his great work speaks thus of the order to 
which he belonged 

" Along with the gods are found various monstrous natures, ultra¬ 
human and extra-human, who cannot with propriety be called gods, 
hut who partake with gods and men in the attributes of volition, 
conscious agency, and susceptibility of pleasure and of pam ” 

I will not here enter upon the question whether, m the interpreta¬ 
tion of Homer, personages like Aigaion are to be considered as 
intermediate, or as divine In my opinion, they are divine, and I 
observe that this is the title given to " the subtartarean gods, who 

» The title $f a learned and interesting vqjume by the late highly accomplished Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres + Part x ch 1 p 1 
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have the name of Titans ” (Ii xiv 279) These beings are various and 
without a common tie, except it be fourd in the common possession 
of two powerful attubutes—enormous physical strength, and an 
unruly and rebellious will 

When we find in Homer for the same creature or thing a pair of 
names, not interchangeable, but one in use among the^gods, the other 
among men, the usual, and as it seems reasonable, interrelation is, 
to treat them as the older and the more recent name respectively 
We have now before us the case of him who was called Bnareus by 
the gods, but Aigaion by all men And the interpretation is the more 
natural in this instance, because we seem to be dealing with the 
succession of one form of religion to another, with a famous personage, 
who survives that revolution, and has a name widely current 

The dominance of the attribute of mere strength, which is the 
prune attribute of their parent or congener Poseidon, tends at once 
to ally these monstrous beings with the order of Nature-Powers 
They are broadly distinguished from the Satan of Milton and his 
peers The instinct of mischief reigns, and counsel is unknown, 
among them Their great exploit is to heap mountain on mountain, 
that there may be a highway to heaven (Od xi 316), and the appro¬ 
priate punishment seems to be to heap the weight of earth or 
mountains upon them Such is perhaps the idea of the lower 
Tartaros, and the suggestion which arises from the case of Typhceus 
(II u 783) 

Wo have now before us two points which may assist in answering 
our fust question One, that Thetis, retaining all the incidents of a 
Nature-Power, has, when Nature-Powers stand distinct from other 
supernatural agents, a ready and favourable access to them The 
other, that as a premium on his compliance, the huge Aigaion finds 
himself at once introduced into Olympos, and set by the side of its 
endangered ruler Perhaps this is as much as poetical verisimilitude 
requires 

As respects our second question, the situation is eminently illus¬ 
trative of the character of these beings Unlike the Olympian gods, 
who fail as men principally fail, rather by want of self-command 
than of knowledge, rather by insufficient appreciation of good than 
by loving evil for its own sake, these beings are truly bad beings 
The type is well exhibited m Poluphemos, though a man, who not 
only disobeys the right hut mocks at what he disooeys, and insults 
those whom he was preparing to devour True he prays to his father 
Poseidon (Od ix 528), not, however, as an act of piety, but 
simply as an imprecation upon Odysseus, over whom he supposed the 
god to have some power, though for himself he utterly renounced 
that deity m common with all the rest, as being far inferior m 
strength (Od ix 276) to the Cyclopian race The only touch of 
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feeling m the monster is towards his ram (4 17), whom he addresses 
m a friendly phrase, but then it was upon the progeny of the 
animal that he depended for subsistence Since then Poluphcmos 
had no regard to the filial tie as importing any obligation, the 
same consideration may fairly apply to Aigaion, who need m no way 
be debarred frojn doing what we haie supposed agreeable to him by 
the fact that it requires him to face and defy a father, who is too 
prudent, as an Olympian, to venture on an unequal strife 

Perhaps further or happier explanations may be supplied by students, 
who aie qualified to draw more largely than I can upon the resources of 
comparative mythology Should my conti lbution, I dare hardly say 
my solution, be deemed a partial and slender treatment of the case 
of Aigaion, I hope I have supplied some ground for the belief that 
the great Olympian sedition was m the main a celestial version of 
human facts, which had had their places m the religious history of 
the Achaian Peninsula 

W E Gladstone 
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A T the beginning of the year Mr Gladstone was of opinion that 
the controversy on Irish Home Rule had reached the “reflective 
stage ” The charges brought by the Tones against Mr Pai ncll and 
his lieutenants, and the Cumcs Bill of the Government, have 
renewed the heat and passion of last autumn, and the political 
temperature for many weeks past has not been favourable to the 
calm consideration of the diffei cnees which have split the Liberal 
party, or to any serious attempt at the solution of an intricate 
political problem But the problem remains and it may not be 
wholly useless, even at such, a time as this, to inquire to what 
extent Liberals aie agreed on the method by which it is to be 
solved 

During the last twelve months I have discussed the subject with 
very many of the most ardent and enthusiastic supporters of Mr 
Gladstone—keen politicians, living in the north of England, in the 
Midlands, in London, and in Wales—and 1 have endeavoured to 
discover their position in relation to those provisions of Mr Glad¬ 
stone's Government of Ii eland Bill which wee regarded with the 
greatest dissatisfaction by Unionists like myself, and in this paper I 
propose to state as clearly and briefly as I can the conclusions at 
which I have arrived , 

i 

1 Those of Mr Gladstone’s supporters whom I have happened 
to meet protest with great warmth against being called “ Sepa¬ 
ratists " They declare that they are as firmly resolved to maintain 
the union between Great Britain and Ireland as Lord Hartmgton or 
Mr Chamberlain 

When asked on what terms they desire to retain Ireland in con¬ 
nection with Great Britain—whether as the equal of England, Seot- 
VOL. LI 3 0 
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land, and Wales, or as a subject and tributary State—nine out of ten 
of them reply, in substance, that they wish to vindicate the honour 
of Ireland, and to atone for the injustice of many centuries, and 
that to relegate the Irish people to a position inferior to that which 
is claimed for the people of Great Britain would be altogether 
alien from the spirit and aims of any policy that ought to be sup 
poited by the Liberal party But from the very first, it has been the 
contention of those who resisted the Home Rule Bill of last year, 
that the Bill condemned Ireland to a position of permanent political 
inferiority ** Mr Freeman, in an admirable article published last 
autumn, while not expressing any judgment on the policy of the Bill 
as a whole, points to this as one of its capital merits 

“ It was wonderful," he says, “ tint iny should iccopt the m nn lmos of Mr 
Gladstone s scheme,and should j et propose to get rid of this most essential fc lture 
of it" [* e , the exclusion of the Irish members] “ Mr tiltdstono’s scheme, 
looked at as a political study, was i very bold one It started from a fact, 
it uravo that fict i prominence hitherto unf umliai, md then tiled to give it i 
wholly new character Mr Gladstone lound Irdmd nonun illy an equal pirt 
of m United Kingdom, piacticilly i dependency of inothei put of that king 
dom His scheme acknowledged the fact of ill it dependence, ind put it into 
the stiongest light Irelind wis to rernun pirt of the lQueen’s dominions, 
part of the empire, if any one likes the word, it wis even to lcmain p.ut of 
the Umti d Kingdom But it w is no longer to lemun a part of the United 
Kingdom oil the same nominal level is othei parts Its dependence w is to be 
proclaimed , it was to keep its existing b idge of dependence, and to be bur 
dontd with new ones ” f 

Mr Freeman’s judgment that the Bill assigned to the people of 
Ireland a position infcnor to that which it reserved for the people 
of Great Britain, cannot be contested Irishmen were to continue 
to be subjects of the Queen, but their political representatives were 
to have no power to make laws relating to ff the status or dignity of the 
Crown, or the succession to the Crown, or a Regency ” They were to 
continue to share the fortunes of Great Britain, and large numbers of 
them might continue to serve in the British armyand navy, but the Irish 
Legislature was to be forbidden to legislate on “ the army, navy, militia, 
volunteers, or other military or naval forces, or the defence ot the 
realm," it was to have no share m the authonty which alone could 
compel a Ministry to bring an unjust and ruinous war to a close, or 
destroy a ministry for making a dishonourable peace Over treaties 
with foreign nations, however seriously they might affect Irish inter¬ 
ests, the politiC|l representative! of Irishmen were to have no control 
They were to have no power to determine for what acts Irishmen 
should he liable to suffer the penalties of treason, nor were they 

* I may refer to an article in this Rfvtew for Tune 1886, on " The Exclusion of the 
Irish Members from the Imperial Parliament ” 

t Fortnightly Review, September 1886, “ Prospects of Home Rule,” pp 320-7 
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to be permitted to legislate on matters affecting Irish trade and 
navigation They were not to be at liberty to impost customs duties 
at lush ports or to levy excise m Irish distdleries Their powers 
were to be limited on such grave subjects as the establishment and 
endowment of religion and the education of their children The 
powers withheld from the representatives of the Irish people were to 
be retained by the Parliament of Westminster, in which no repre¬ 
sentative of an Irish constituency was to have a seat 

It was the contention of those who disapproved of Mr Gladstone’s 
measure, that with whatever eagerness such a settlement might be 
accepted by the Irish National party m order to secure the limited 
control over Irish aftaus attributed to the Irish Legislature, the 
settlement could not be permanent, that it was in fact, though not 
m intention, a degradation of the Irish people, and that within a 
very few years it would provoke fierce and just resentment 

When the exclusion of the Irish representatives from Westminstci 
was considered from another point of view—the supremacy of the 
Impellal Parliament—objections emerged of another kind It was 
the contention of Mr Gladstone that the power of the veto mlieient 
m the Crown was a sufficient protection and guarantee against any 
legislation by the assembly in Dublin that might be flagrantly unjust 
to any description of Irishmen, or dangerous to the general interests 
of the Empire In reply it was maintained that the veto of the 
Crown, exeicised on the advice of a Minister responsible only to the 
Imperial Parliament, in which no Irish city, borough, or county would 
have any repicsentativc, could have no moral authority in Ireland, 
and would be powerless to pi event legislation that might happen to 
be supported by any strength of popular passion If the Crown, on 
the advice of the Imperial Ministry, is to veto an Act of the Irish 
Parliament, Ireland must be represented at Westminster, and repre¬ 
sented in proportion to the number of her population 

It is true, no doubt, that although the colonies have never had 
Imperial representation, the Crown has disallowed a consideiablc 
number of Acts passed by colonial Legislatures, but these were Acts 
which created no deep and general intei est among the colomal 
population, or which were in conflict with Imperial legislation or 
Imperial treaties, or which were contrary to the express terms of the 
Acts by which the colonial Legislatures were constituted, and colonial 
precedents give no adequate ground for believing that if Ireland were 
deprived of the Imperial representation which she actually possesses, 
it would be possible for the Crown, on the advice of the Imperial 
Ministry, to veto Irish Acts which received the vehement support of 
any large number of the Irish people 

For these and other reasons I find that nearly all the supporters 
of Mr Gladstone’s policy with whom I have met are agreed that m 

3 o 2 
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any new Home Rule Bill the twenty-fourth clause # of Mr Glad¬ 
stone’s measure ought to have no place They express surprise that 
Radicil Unionists should still he insisting on this point as one of 
the distinctive articles of the Unionist creed They do not alwajs 
recognise its critical importance—a zealous Glads tom an m the House 
of Commons said to me only a few weeks ago, “ the retention of the 
Irish members is only a detail ”—but they universally suppose that 
it has been conceded + 

It is no part of the object of this paper to revive the recriminations 
of last summer, but it is necessary to make it very clear that if 
before the division on the second reading Mr Gladstone had given a 
definite assurance that in reconstructing the Bill he would retain 
the Irish members, the second reading would have been earned 
This was the only condition on which at that tune the Radical 
Unionists insisted, for they believed that this practically earned with 
it a reconstruction of the whole measure In their judgment this 
assurance was never given Mr Gladstone was anxious that the 
retention of the Irish members should be regirded as an open 
question, insisted strongly that m voting for the second reading of 
the Bill no member was to be regaidcd as pledged to their exclusion, 
and promised to consider whether meai s might not be devised for 
enabling the voice of Ireland to be heard at Westminster on Imperial 
questions in which she was interested For a few days Mi Glad¬ 
stone’s language at the meeting of the party at the Foreign Office 
seemed to myself, and to many that shared my position, sufficiently 
definite to justify the belief that on this one point the Bill would be 
reconstructed so as to meet our difficulties But vie soon became 
doubtful whether we had any right to attach to Ins words the meaning 
that we desired to find in them 

I have sometimes been told that Radical Unionists like myself 
were wrong m not trusting Mr Gladstone more generously, that 
our minds were infected with doubts which did him injustice, that 
we should have accepted his promises m the fiank spirit in which 
they were given But it seems to me that those who specially claim 
to be his friends were disposed to treat him much more unjustly 
than ourselves It is unfair to an eminent statesman, possessing 
Mr Gladstone’s mastery of the resources of the English language, to 

* “ On and after tlic appointed daj Ireland shall cease, except in the event here 
after in this Act mentioned [i c, for the purpose of altering the Act, clause 39], to return 
representative peers to the House of Lords, or members to the House of Commons , and 
the persons who on the said day are such representative peers and members shall cease 
as such to be members of the House of Lords and House of Commons respectively ” 

f While this paper was in the hands of the printers Sir George I revelyan, addressing 
the members of the Eighty Club (May lb), declared that he did not believe that “ there 
are twenty men in the party who would acquiesce in the exclusion ” of the Irish members 
from the House of Commons He added, “I do not believe there is one who would 
insist on it, if by conceding it we could get back into our ranks Lord Hartington and his 
friends , or, rather his followers, because we are all his friends ” 
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bind Lira to engagements which he has never made That his words 
might mean that he was willing to retain the Irish members it 
Westminster is true, but those which I can lecall might mean 
something else which in Mr Gladstone’s judgment would avoid the 
difficulties with regard to legislation for Gre it Britain, which would 
obviously arise it, Irish members at Westminster were allowed to 
decide the fate of measures affecting the domestic affairs of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, while they had an assembly of then own in 
Dublin for controlling the domestic affaas of Ireland * 

I believe that I have read carefully every speech m which 
Mr Gladstone h is discussed the Irish question since the rejection 
of the Bill last June, and in none of them has there seemed to 
me a clear indication that he has come to the conclusion to letain the 
full representation of Ireland as an integral and peimsncnt part of the 
Imperial Parliament The kindness of a frund, however, has leeently 
furnished me with a copy of a correspondence between Mr Gladstone 
#nd Mr Joseph Ilaslam, the Home Rule candidate for Bolton at the 
last election Mr Ilaslam wrote to Mr Gladstone for an explicit 
expression of his present views respecting the retention of the Irish 
representatives at Westminster, and he received the following 
reply — 

11 Fih ueny 8, 1887 

“ Deai Sin, 

“ I thank you for } our obliging communication I may obsori e 
that, before the rcjittion of their Irish Government Bill, the last Admmisfri- 
tiou declirul its willingness to make piovision for securing to Irelind i due 
sh ire in the man tgenicnt of Imporial concerns by the P irh iment at West 
minster—I remain, deir sir, yoiu very faithful servmt, 

“ W E Gladstone ” 


Mr Ilaslam replied to this letter as follows — 

“57 Tiu ATaii, S \\ , Feb 9, 1887 
“ lo the Right lion B / Gladstone, V P 

“DEAr Sik, 

“ I im obliged to vou for your communication of yesterday’s date 
“I am aware that the late Government gave an intimation of their willing¬ 
ness to admit the lush representatives to Westminster tor Impend purposes, 
but it was not sufficiently definite, and what is in my opinion riquired, from 
my own experience, is that full representation should be given to Ireland in the 
Imperial Parliament 

* Mr Gladstone made one of his most definite statements oil the subject at a great 
meeting at Manchester on June 25, after the loss of the Bill He saul ‘Undoubtedly 
a very strong desire has been shown in England and Scotland that Ireland should not 
be severed from the transaction of Imperial concerns and I wish to remind you that 
we have undertaken two things We have already in the Bill provided [for] a certain 
contingency "[i«, the modification of the Home Rule Bill] “ and besides have undertaken 
that the fiscal interests of Ireland should not be affected without gi\ ing her nu mbers an 
opportunity of being here, and we have also undertaken to propose a plan for recogms 
mg permanently the concerns of Ireland in the transactiou of Imperial as distinct 
from Irish business ” But this plan might, be by delegation of members from the Irish 
Legislature to attend at certain times at Westminster 
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“ By full I mo'in on the present lines of Irish lepresentatives at Westminster 
Is it your opinion that this is practicable 7 —Yours faithfully, 

“J C Haslvvi” 

Mr Gladstone^ answer is as follows — 

“ lelruary 10, 1887 

“Deat feu, 

“The proposil of the late Government could not with propriety 
be defined until the Committee stage had been reached I stated that I con¬ 
templated the full number I own myself quite at a loss to comprehend wh it 
}ou intend to convey by full representation if it be not what I stated in 
explicit terms—I am, dear sir, your faithful, obedient servtnt, 

“W E Gladsione” 

When the " explicit terms ” refened to in the second of these 
communications were used I am unable to recall, but this corre¬ 
spondence may be taken as containing an assurance that Mr Gladstone 
is now prepared to arrange that when Parliament is discussing 
Imperial affairs, the Irish representatives—not a delegation from the 
Legislative Assembly in Dublin—shall sit and vote at Westminster 
their present number m proportion to that of the whole House is to 
be practically undimimshed, and they are to sit as the representatives 
of Irish constituencies 

This—although I am not sure—is what I suppose to be Mr Glad¬ 
stone’s meaning lie appears to have written to Mr Ilaslam on 
post-cards, and post-cards are hardly a convenient vehicle for the 
clear and full expression of the opinion of an eminent statesman on 
a great and difficult question of public policy It is to be regretted 
that in none of his great speeches, as far as I can ^ remember, has 
there been any statement as definite as that contained in this cor¬ 
respondence—a correspondence which, for some cause or other, failed 
to attract much public attention * But between Mr Gladstone’s 
position, as defined m his communications with Mr Ilaslam, aud the 
position of the Radical Unionists, there may still be a very wide dis¬ 
tance Mr Gladstone may intend that the Imperial Parliament shall 
consist of two classes of members the members for Great Britain, 
who shall sit there always, and the members for Ireland, who shall 
sit there occasionallv Ihis is not what the Radical Unionists mean, 
and have always meant, by the retention of the Irish members at 
Westminster They believe that no scheme for the intermittent 
attendance of the Irish representatives can give them their true 
place and authority m the Imperial Parliament 

* It appears from Sir George Trevelyan’s speech at the Manchester Reform Club 
(May IS; that Sir George has either not seen the correspondence with Mr Haslam or 
has not found in it the definite assurance which he desires He thinks that “the 
minds ’ of thoso who disapproved of the Bill of last year, “would be quieted and their 
course made plain, if Mr Gladstone would state publicly and definitely that he has 
given up the idea of excluding the Irish members of Parliament A few words to that 
effect spoken now would give great satisfaction in many quarters, and I think that it is 
rather Bard on the party if they are not spoken soon ” I earnestly trust that before 
this paper appears Mr Gladstone will see his way to respond to this appeal 
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But whether we are right or wrong in having failed to discover, 
either in Mr Gladstone’s speeches or letters, any assurance that he 
is willing to retain the Irish members as a permanent part of the 
House of Commons, with rights in the Imperial Parliament absolutely 
equal to the rights of the members representing the other parts of 
the United Kingdom, it is certain that we have never yet made the 
discoveiy, although many of us have been very anxious to make it 
On the other hand, it is the conviction of the overwhelming majority 
of the supporters of Mr Gladstone with whom I have met, that this 
is what he means On this point their position is that of the Radical 
Unionists, and they believe that it is Mr Gladstone’s position too 
If they are right m this belief, I hope that I may say, without presump¬ 
tion, that it is very desirable he should make bqs position perfectly 
clear 

2 It was a direct and necessary result of the proposed exclusion 
of the Irish representatives from the Imperial Parliament that Ireland 
should be exempt from a war-tax If she was to have no voice on 
peace or wai, it was impossible that she should be required to con¬ 
tribute to the annual cost of a war, or should have any share in the 
debt created by a war The same decisive reason was to exempt her 
fiom a share in meeting any increase m the Imperial civil expendi¬ 
ture of the United Kingdom Clause 13, which fixed the maximum 
contribution of Ireland towards general Imperial expenditure at 
£3, 212,000, with an additional €1,000,000 for the Royal Irish Con¬ 
stabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan Police, was the immediate and 
necessary inference from the cesser clause (clause 24) The contribution 
of Ireland towards the army and navy ot the United Kingdom was fixed 
at about one-fifteenth of the cost of the normal peace establishment, a 
similar contribution was to be made towards the Imperial civil ex¬ 
penditure But the sum named in the Bill was never to be exceeded, 
though the Imperial expenditure m both these departments might 
increase This was reasonable and just, Ireland was to have no powci 
to check the increase, and ought not to be made liable to bear any part 
of it On the other hand, the Bill provided that, 

“ if it appears to Her Majesty that the expenditure in respect of the army and 
navy of the United kingdom, or in respect of Imperial civil experditure of 
the United Kingdom, for any financial year, has been less than fifteen times the 
amount of the contributions above named on account of the same matter, a 
sum equal to one fifteenth part of the diminution shall be deducted from the 
current annual contribution for the same matter ” 

This provision, whether Ireland is represented or unrepresented m 
the Imperial Parliament, is perfectly fair If the charges to which 
she has to contribute dimmish, her contribution should be diminished 

But it was the contention ot the Radical Unionists that if Great 
Britain weie engaged in a struggle for existence Ireland ought 
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to bear her share of the cost The area from which we can thaw the 
revenues for the defence of the Emmrc is alieady too nariow, to 
nariow it still more, and to throw the whole cost of maintaining a great 
war on England, Scotland, and Wales, seems a dangerous policy 
Hitherto Ireland Ins shared our Imperial vicissitudes Iler sons 
have icndcred on land and sea noble service to the Empire, and won 
for themselves and their countiy enduring renown While separation 
is repudnted, this partnership in our fortunes should be continued 
Many questions of a perplexing character would arise if the pro¬ 
posal to limit the eliaige on Ireland for the army and navy were 
carried 1 or example, could an Englishman deriving Ins income 
from foreign investments domicile himself in Ireland, and while 
England was paying an income tax of eighteenpence m the pound, 
get oft with a tax of twopence ? Again, if the excise duty were 
raised in England to meet the cost of a war, would it be worth while 
for Burton Breweries to transfer to Ireland all that pait of their 
trade that provided beer for exportation to foicign countries 9 With 
the tolerable certainty that taxation for Impenal purposes will go on 
increasing, might it not become expedient, if Ireland were lairly 
prosperous under Home Rule, to tiansfer other industries across St 
George’s Channel 9 

Questions of another kind occur Last wmtei Mr Gladstone gave 
some indication that he was willing, if Scotland desired it, to grant 
Scotland the same kind of Home Rule that he was willing to grant to 
Ireland In that case Scotland as well as Ireland would escape a wai- 
tax, and England and Wales would be left to beai it alone Or if W ales 
also claimed Home Rule, England, solitary and unaided, would have to 
meet all the current expenditure for a great war, and all the in¬ 
creased charges on the debt which the war would be certain to entail 
All Mr Gladstone’s supporters with whom I have talked over 
these difficulties are absolutely at one with the Radical Unionists m 
their objections to this part of the scheme Here, at any rate, the 
party is agreed, though the leaders may remain divided 

I have not forgotten that m case of war the Irish Legislature is 
empowered, if jt pleases (clause 18), <f to appropriate a further sum 
out of the Consolidated Fund of Iieland in aid of the army or navy, 
or other measures which her Majesty may take for the prosecution 
of the war and defence of the realm, and to provide and raise money 
for that purpose” The clause is a singular illustration of Mr 
Gladstone’s sanguine temperament I wonder how many men m the 
kmgdom, besides himself, believe that the Dublin Legislature would 
use its powers Burke said that 11 confidence is a plaut of slow growth 
m aged bosoms ” In this, as in many other respects, Mr Gladstone 
is a conspicuous proof that age must not be reckoned by years 
3 On a third point to which Unionists attrch g r eat importance 
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I have found that those who most ardently support Mr Gladstone 
are generally „ indifferent Clause 3 of his Bill enumerated the 
matters which are excepted from the powers of the Irish Legislature, 
clause 4, the restrictions on its powers Most Unionists are of 
opinion that there are strong reasons foi defining the actual powers 
of an Irish Legislature, instead of defining the powers which are 
withheld from it These reasons it is unnecessary, for the purposes 
of the present paper, to explain Those of Mr Gladstone’s sup¬ 
porters with whom I have discussed the subject do not think that 
the difference between the two methods is of any serious consequence, 
they aie willing that the matter should be settled cither way 

ii 

With regard, therefore, to two of the objections—and these the 
gravest—which were urged against the Home Rule Bill of last year, 
I have found that there is now no controversy between a large number 
of the most enthusiastic supporters of Mr Gladstone and the Radical 
Unionists With regard to a third, Mr Gladstone’s supporters are 
quite as willing that it should be settled according to the Unionist 
view as according to the view of Mr Gladstone’s Ministry in 1886 
I have no reason to believe that the men with whom I have had friendly 
discussions on this subject—men, as I have said, living in every part 
of the country—differ from their political comrades I therefore 
came to the conclusion several months ago, that among the lank 
and file of the party, among its non commissioned officeis, to whom 
much of the hard fighting falls at election times, there is already 
general agreement on some of the questions upon which Liberals are 
supposed to be most widely separated When I ask them whether 
they think it necessary to break up the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom m order that Ireland may have Home Rule, they vehemently 
say No When they are asked whether they would refuse to Ireland 
the political rank and authority claimed for England, Scotland, and 
Wales, they say No, with still greater vehemence And with equal 
political rights, they not only admit, but assert, that there must be 
equal political responsibilities Ireland must not be let off from liability 
to a war-tax The principle of the “ tribute ” must be abandoned 

They go further If representatives of Ireland are to meet by 
themselves to legislate for Irish affairs, representatives of England, 
Scotland, and Wales must meet by themselves, in one, two, or three 
assemblies, to legislate for English, Scotch, and Welsh aff^rs 
Delegate to an assembly or assemblies m Ireland legislative powers 
for Ireland, and you must delegate to an assembly or assemblies in 
Great Britain similar legislative powers for Great Britain The 
Imperial Parliament, while retaining its supremacy over the legisla¬ 
tive assemblies entrusted with the domestic business of these islands, 
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'would then be left free to deal with those Imperial interests which 
are now grossly neglected I find that large nujnbers of Mr 
Gladstone's most loyal supporters regard such a scheme as this 
with appioval They see that it would secure a more effective 
treatment both of domestic and Imperial business They also see that 
if such a scheme is to be developed, the Irish members, in their full 
stiengtb, must remain permanently at Westminster * 

I do not complain that on the questions upon which the Itadieai 
Unionists differ from the policy of his Bill, Mr Gladstone has not, 
as far as I know, accepted tlicir position Such a complaint would 
be unreasonable—it would be insolent He has abundant reason for 
trusting his own judgment He may believe that, on the whole, it 
is best for Ireland that she should no longer share the political and 
financial responsibilities of the Empirp He may believe that Great 
Butam should bear these responsibilities alone But I tlunk that 
theie is reason to compluu that those who assert that they are m 
favour of Mr Gladstone’s policy for Ireland do not make it clear that 
they are in favour of that policy—with a diflerencc , and with a 
difference which is of \ital importance For anything that appeals 
m thtir speeches and the leading articles in their newspapers, they 
will be perfectly content if m a new Home Buie Bill the cesser clause 
of the Bill of last year is * reconstructed” , even for its reconstruc¬ 
tion they do not profess any keen anxiety, but what they really 
want is, that the clause should be dropped altogether Publicly, they 
rarelv, if ever, declare then objections to the “ tribute , ” privately 
they agree with the Unionists that Ireland should continue to share 
with Great Britain the financial responsibility of providing foi the 
whole cost of the army and navy, and for the whole of the Imperial 
civil expendituie This is not fair to Mr Gladstone It may mislead 
him as to the real opinions of those on whose allegiance he is relying 
He may reasonably tlunk that they wish for very slight and unim¬ 
portant modifications of his old Bill If he is disposed to make 
concessions, it would be easier for him to make them to men who 

* Some oi the advantages of this scheme of Home liule, which in principle, though 
probably w ith some necessary variations in detail, is applicable to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, were set out in the article in this Review for June 1886, to which 
reference has been alrcadj made In the report of an interview between his Grace 
the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin (Dr Walsh) and a representative of the New 
} or/ Tribune which appeared in the tneman’h Journal (August 16, 1886), his Grace 
refeis to the article in the following terms —“ To my mmd the plan there susigested 

by Dr Dale contains withm it practically all the elements of a thoroughly satisfactory_ 

because complete and final—settlement of the whole question I may say that I 

lo V no opportunity that presents itself of calling attention to it whete I hud that it has 
escaped notice, and the result so far has been a marvellously strong concurrence of 
opinion favourable to its proposals generally on the part of all to whom I have spoken 
on the subject ” The Archbishop then proceeds to discuss with approbation some of the 
points of the article It was my contention that if the Irish members were retained 
at Westminster, an assembly or assemblies would very soon be created for the 
domestic affairs of Great Britain, with similar powers The key of the true policy is 
the preservation of the integrity of the Imperial Parliament 
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have stood hy him with passionate loyalty, than to those of us who 
have been temporarily—we hope it is only temporarily—separated 
from him 

HI 

On two other questions at issue between the Radical Unionists and 
Mr Gladstone I do not find that Mr Gladstone’s supporter are m 
such close agreement with the Unionist position 

1 The Radical Unionists desire that the Imperial Government 
should retain real and effective powers for securing the administra¬ 
tion of justice and the maintenance of order in Ireland They do 
not refuse to Ireland anything that they would concede to Great 
Britain Under a system of Home Rule for England, Scotland, and 
"Wales, they would reserve to the Imperial Government the same 
authority that they are anxious should be reserved under any scheme 
of Home Rule for Ireland On this point Mr Gladstone himself 
appears to be nearer the Unionists than are some of his followers 
His Bill provided (clause 21, b ) that “ the Royal Irish Constabulary 
shall, while that foicc subsists, continue to be subject, as heretofore, 
to the control of the Lord Lieutenant as repiesentmg her Majesty "* 
This reservation contains the germ of concessions by which the 
Radical Unionists would be satisfied The subject is one of the 
gravest difficulty There is great- weight m the contention that, unless 
lush judges and magistrates are appointed by the Crown under the 
advice of Irish authorities, and are liable to removal only as the 
lesult of the action of Irish authorities, the Irish people will still 
be under “ foreign '' rule There is equal weight in the contention 
that, until there is an Irish police responsible to Irish masteis, the 
police are likely to be regarded by the people with hostility and 
distrust The Radical Unionists—I speak for myself at least—feel 
to the full ti*e strength of these considerations, and yet they hesitate 
to transfer at once to the Irish Legislature all the powers that were 
to be conveyed to it by Mr Gladstone's Bill They would not ask 
that such powers should be transferred to any similar assembly 
entrusted with the domestic affairs of Great Britain There are 
some of Mr Gladstone's followers who agree with us, there are \ ery 
many that do not That the differences between the two sections of 
the party on this subject are real and serious is certain, and yet I 
cannot but believe that some solution could be found which would 
practically satisfy both Mr Gladstone’s reservation of the control 
of the constabulary to the Lord Lieutenant for an indefinite period js 
an indication that he is not insensible to the Unionist difficulty 

* The Dublin Metropolitan Police were to be subject “ to the control of the Lord 
Lieutenant, as representing Her Majesty, for a period of tuo years from the passing of the 
Act ” Many of Mr Gladstone’s friends suppose that there was a similar limitation of 
the time during which the Boyal Irish Constabulary were to be under the control of the 
Lord Lieutenant 
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2 That tlic Protestant pait of Ulster should receive special tieat- 
ment appeus to most Radical Unionists to rest on grounds identical 
with those which support the general contention for Home Rule 
The Protestants of Ulster are divided from the population of the 
icst of Ireland as widely as the population of the rest of Ireland are 
diudcd from the people of Great Britain They difler in race, in 
religion, and in all the tiaditions which conttlbutc most powerfully 
to the formation of national sentiment and national character We 
therefore contend that part of Ulster should be uuder a separate 
legislative body 

Tins proposal is generally resisted by Mr Gladstone's supporters 
They insist that if Ulster—or any part of it—is separated from the 
rest of Ireland, the national sentiment of the Irish people would not 
be sat sfied, and that the separa f ion would greatly diminish the 
financial resources of the administration at Dublin 

r lhe second objection is perhaps less stnous than it seems at first 
sight, and might probably be removed bv an equitable distnbution 
between the two piovinces of that part of the pioceeds of the Irish 
customs and excise which, under any scheme of Home Rule, would 
be available for the general purposes of Irish administration The 
administration which covered the larger area and the larger popula¬ 
tion would have a right to leceive a laiger contribution from these 
sources of revenue The fust is more formidable But if gicat 
consideration is due to the sentiment which insists that the whole 
population of Ireland should, in domestic affairs, be under the control 
of a siugle Legislative Assembly, the Radical Unionists believe that 
great consideration is also due to the sentiment—and to the fears— 
of that portion of the population which passionately protests against 
the proposal Some of us, indeed, believe that both the passion and the 
fears of Ulster Protestants would be gradually allayed if tjiey were not 
prematurely forced into a position which Ihey declare that they abhor 
and dread For myself I should regard the creation of a separate 
assembly for part of Ulster as only a temporary provision If the 
policy of the Dublin Legislature and Administration fulfils the hopes 
of all those who desire to see the Irish people managing their own 
affairs, it is reasonable to believe that the alarms and the hostility of 
the Protestant North would disappear, and that the Ulster Legislature 
would concur with the Legislature in Dublin m proposing a scheme 
of union * 

These considerations afe regarded with some measure of favour by 
zealous supporters of the policy of Mr Gladstone, but, on the whole, 
they are of opinion that the demand for a single Legislature should 
be at once conceded 

* It is possible that as soon as it became ca lain that there would be a Legislative 
Assembly in Dublin, the Ulster Protestants would declare that they preferred having 
representatues iu Dublin to having an Assembly of their own 
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In my judgment it is expedient and necessary to insist on tlir 
impoitance of the points on which the two sections of the party are 
agreed, while frankly acknowledging the gravity of the differences 
which still separate them Sir William llarcourt, m liis speech at 
the dinner to Mr Schnadhorst on Match 9, informed the countiy 
that at the Hound Table Conference it was discoveied that the matters 
on which he and Lord Herschell and Mr John Morley agreed with 
Mi Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan were many and great, 
that the matters on which they differed were secondary and few This 
is all I know of the discussions and results of the conference , when I 
heard it I thought that the time had come foi the Liberal party to 
recover its unity and strength Sir William Harcourt’s account of 
the mutual approximation m opinion of the leaders of the party was 
even more satisfactory than the judgment which I had already formed 
of the state of opinion in the party generally The two questions— 
Ciiminal Administration and a separate Legislature for Ulster—on 
which, as it seems to me, the rank and file of the party still differ, 
can hanllv be regarded as u secondaiy ” either by one section or the 
otlici , and I began to wonder whether on these two points, which 
occasioned so much difficulty to less acute minds, the keen and able 
men who met in Orafton Street had discovered some scheme of 
accommodation I wondered what the scheme was 

But the hopes whwh were bright at the beginning of March have 
vanished The Conference closed abruptly Why it closed no one 
knew till Mr John Morley spoke at Wolverhampton on April 20 
lie said 

“ My own view of the Round Table Conference is, that the results were, 
negatively speaking, satisfactory I mean by that tli it nothing happened, 
nothing was said in the course ot oui discussion to prevent any of us from feel 
ing that agreement was not hopeless 1 believe all tny colleagues who no doubt 
will read what I am now saying, will support what I say—that none of us took 
up a position which on any of the points raised put accommodation out of the 
qurstion as impossible and unattainable (Hear, hear ) That is all very good, 
but there w is a hitch (Laughter) I will tell you what the hitch was How 
could we—I put it to you, and I will put it to any audience of Libei als of any 
complexion, I would put it even to an audience of Libeial Unionists if I 
could find one—how could we, as men of sense, hope that useful, solid, 
practical results would follow from our efforts, when we found that one of 
our colleagues, who in the private conclave was as reasonable, conciliatory, 
and friendly as a man could desire—I will say no less -yet when we opened 
the newspaper the next morning we found that this self same colleague had by 
speech or letter said something m which all the old bitterness, and the old 
irritation, and the old offence were renewed, revived, and repeated? (“ Shame ”) 
] do not say shame—I make no remark (Laughter ) I only say to you that there 
was a hitch (“ Shame ’’) I want you to mark that the conference had reached 
a point when we should have heard what the views of Mr Gladstone upon its 
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gen or tl com sc and results were At that very moment there appeared an article 
or a kttcr in m organ oillul the Baptist, which I think nobody who has read 
it c in, to siy the least of it, feel was reconcilable with i conciliatory or amicable 
spiiif Aow m irk that it was no excess of thin-skinnedness on oui put It 
li is not wounded peisonal feeling which made us at last despair (Iicui, 
he u ) It w is not, is I haie seen in a paper, “ feminine susceptibility ” which 
convinced us that the suspension of the negotiations was for a time desirable 
Ao, gentlemen personal fc ehng in ifTurs of this magnitude and moment would 
indeed be out of place—(heai, heir)—but I believe that from Mr Gladstone 
down to myself m the conference there was not one of us who would not readily 
have put iside peison il feeling if we could have thought th it good pr ictical 
results would have followed But 1 ask youth’s question—1 Tow could we 
hope, m fice of such a spirit is this, that*vvhen we pissed fiom the pre 
limmary negotiations to actual business, when we passed from tdk to 
iction, from the settlement of geneial principles to the even more arduous 
task of settling particulgi dot ills—how could we hope that our cooperation 
would be marked by that spirit ol mutual trust and confidence which arc 
cssenti il to the transaction of such a piece ol business ? (Cheers ) ’ 

The extract is a long one, but m summarizing it I might have 
done injustice to a man for whom, in common with large numbers of 
those who hold Unionist opinions, 1 fed the waimest admiration and 
esteem Mr Morley's is a less sanguine representation than Sir 
William IJaicouit's of tilt extent to which the eminent men who dis¬ 
cussed their differences at the Round Table discovered that they were 
agreed Its chief interest lies m the account of the reasons which led 
to the termination of the attempt to bring the party together—an 
attempt which, according to Sir William, was so full of hope, and which, 
even according to Mi Moilcy, was not hopeless Mr Chamberlain's 
speeches and letters, spoken and wntten while the discussions were 
going on, renewed, revived, and repeated " all the old bitterness, and 
the olcl irritation, and the old offence," and the results of the Conference 
were at last wrecked by Mr Chamberlain’s letter to the Baptist 

In what circumstances was this fatal letter wntten, and what was 
its substance’ Mr Chamberlain had declined to oppose—he had 
suppoited—the Government in depriving Mr Dillwyn of the opportu¬ 
nity he had secured for moving a resolution in favour of the dis¬ 
establishment of the Church in Wales The Government said that 
the time of the House was wanted foi gpneral business, and Mr 
Chamberlain agreed with them Foi this he was fiercely assailed by* 
many of his old fnends, and was denounced as flagrantly false to the 
cause of disestablishment In his letter to the Baptist lie reminded 
the Nonconformists of Wales that he had contended earnestly for 
disestablishment long before many of those who now supported the 
movement had declared in its favour , that m the actual state of 
public business the discussion of Mr Dillwyn’s motion could have no 
practical effect, that it was not he (Mr Chamberlain) that stood 
m the way of disestablishment and many other Liberal measures, 
but the schism m the Liberal party created by the Irish proposals of 
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last summer, and that llie true duty of those who desired the dis¬ 
establishment of the Welsh Chuich was to do their best to cud Liberal 
dissensions 

It would not be easy, I think, to dispute the substantial accuracj 
of Mr Chamberlain's statements, but I admit tli it he was not in 
the mood to be “ conciliatory ” 01 “ amicable ” to those who, as lie 
thought, hid assailed him unjustlj When a man smites him on 
the right check, it is not Mr Ckunberlams habit to “turn to him 
the other also ” 1 have known Mr Chamberlain foi twenty years 

—duung the whole of his public lift I have fought by his sidt 
or under his leadership in many haid battles, and he has honoured 
me with his private fimidship He has many great qualities— 
courage frankness, a passion ol pity foi human suficriug, a capacity 
for quick and fierce indignation against injustice, a deep and earnest 
desire to cheer and brighten the lives of the great masses of the 
people, a keen solicitude, foreign to some of the tiaditions ot 
Radicalism, but in harmony with all that is truest and noblest m 
Radical principles, foi the security and permanent greatness of the 
empire Rut he is not without his defects He will think none the 
worse of me if I sav that, like most othci men that I have known 
who had conspicuous powers of attack, he is unduly sensitive to 
attacks on himself if he thinks them ungenerous or unjust lie has 
not learnt that the leaders of a political p irty should attach very little 
importance to hot aud bitter words spoken by people in the crowd,m the 
excitement of political conihct Ii he were a proudci man he would 
have felt ltss keenly the crus of “ traitor” with which he has been 
pursued during the last twelve months by many who two years ago 
regarded him with unmeasured confidence If he had had the 
“ superb scorn ” once attributed to Mr Bright, he would have been 
unmoved by the vehement e with which he has been denounced lor 
deserting Ins political principles at the impulse of personal ambition 
Through all the troubles which have brought so much disaster on 
the Libci al party and on the country, two distinguished men may 
claim at least the credit of consistency—Mr John Morlcy and Mr 
Chamberlain Consistency is not the highest virtue of statesmen, 
for change of opinion may often be the inevitable result of open- 
mmdedness and moral integrity But consistency has its value and 
weight Mr Morlcy has beeu consistent,—I believe that from the 
very first he has been in favour of a single Legislative Assembly in 
Dublin, with full administrative powers Mr Chamberlain has been 
consistent,—Jong before the Bill of 188G was laid before Parliament 
kb had come to the conclusion that to create three or four provincial 
assemblies in Ireland, with legislative powers practically equal to 
those which Mr Gladstone proposed to confer on a single assembly, 
would be the best method of securing to the Irish people the manage- 
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raent of their own affairs If he chances to look through these pages, 
lie may recall a long conversation between us one afternoon in the 
early summer of 1885, m which I pointed out some of the more 
otnious objections to his scheme, and drew from him m reply many 
of the arguments in favour of a separate treatment of Uls f cr which 
haie since then had a frequent place m his speeches When 
Mr Gladstone produced his Bill, Mr Chamberlain saw that the 
f ictors of the problem were changed, and then, as the pursuit of 
politics, to use a desponding phrase of Mr Morley’s, involves nearly 
always " the choice of the second best,” he declared that if the Irish 
members weie letained at Westminster, he would vote for the 
second leading He still preferred the principle of his old scheme, 
and on the disappearance of the Bill, fell back upon it 

He might have treated the charges of ticaehery which were Hung 
at lum with indifference But if his sense of injury had been still 
more intense, and if it had found expression m much liardei words 
than were found in the Baptist, I confess that, while he was "as 
reasonable, conciliatory, and friendly as a man could desire ” in the 
private conferences, I am unable to understand why the conferences 
should have been abandoned lie was thcic—not for himselt alone, 
but foi those members of the Liberal party who arc in substantial 
agreement with him The interests of Ii eland and of the Empire, 
as well as the interests of the Liberal party, were at stake Had an 
agiecmcnt been reached, we might before now have been m sight of 
a satisfactory settlement of Irish difficulties 

But it was no part of my purpose to dwell on the history of our 
divisions, my only wish was to discover what are the differcnct s 
which still separate us, and to endeavour to estimate their gravity 
They do not seem to me sufficiently formidable to justify despair 
Not yet, perhaps, will it be possible for those of us who have diffeicd 
from the majority of our party to stand side by side with those who 
regard us with what is in our judgment an inexplicable and unde- 
seived antagonism and distrust, but our common faith m the gieat 
principles of Liberalism rendeis ultimate leumon certain 

* R W Dale 

Bikmini ham, May 19,1887 



THOMAS STEVENSON, 

CIVIL FNGINIFR 


T IIE death of Thomas Stevenson will mean not very much to the 
general reader His service to mankind took on forms of 
which the public knows little and understands less He came seldom 
to London, and then only as a task, remaining always a stranger and 
a convinced provincial, putting up for years at the same hotel where 
Ins father had gone before him, faithful for long to the same 
restaurant, the same church, and the same theatre, chosen simply for 
propinquity , steadfastly refusing to dine out He had a circle of his 
own, indeed, at home, few men were more beloved m Edinburgh, 
where he breathed an air that pleased him, and wherever he went, in 
railway carnages or hotel smoking-rooms, his strange, humorous vein 
of talk, and his transparent honesty, raised him up friends and 
admirers But to the general public and the world of London, 
except about the parliamentary committee-rooms, he remained 
unknown All the time, his lights were in every part of the world, 
guiding the mariner, his firm were consulting engineers to the 
Indian, the New Zealand, and the Japanese Lighthouse Boards, so 
that Edinburgh was a world centre for that branch of applied 
science , in Germany, he had been called “ the Nestor of lighthouse 
illumination , ” even in France, where his claims were long denied, he 
was at last, on the occasion of the late Exposition, recognized and 
medalled And to show by one instance the inverted nature of his 
reputation, comparatively small at home, yet filling the world, a 
friend of mine was this winter on a visit to the Spanish main, and 
was asked by a Peruvian if he "knew Mr Stevenson the author, 
because his works were much esteemed in Peru?" My friend 
supposed the reference was to the writer of tales, hut the Peruvian 
VOL LI 3 H 
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had never heard of "Dr Jekyll”, what he had in his eye, what was 
esteemed m Peru, were the volumes of the engineer 

Thomas Stevenson was born at Edinburgh m the year 1818, the 
grandson of Thomas Smith, first engineer to the Board of Northern 
Lights, son of Robert Stevenson, brother of Alan and David, so 
that his nephew, David Alan Stevenson, joined with him at the time 
of his death m the engmeership, is the sixth of the family who has 
held, successively or conjointly, that office The Bell Rock, his father's 
great triumph, was finished before he was born, but he served under 
his brother Alan in the building of Skerryvore, the noblest of all 
extant deep-sea lights , and, m conjunction with his brother David, he 
added two—the Chickens and Dhu Ileartach—to that small number 
of man’s extreme outposts m the ocean Of shore lights, the two 
brothers last named erected no fewer than twenty-seven, of beacons, 1 *' 
about twenty-five Many harbours were successfully carried out 
one, the harbour of Wick, the chief disaster of my father’s life, was 
a failure, the sea proved too strong for man’s arts, and after expe¬ 
dients hitherto unthought of, and on a scale hyper-cyclopcan, the 
work must be deserted, and now stands a ruin m that bleak, God¬ 
forsaken bay, ten miles from John o’ Groats In the improvement of 
rivers the brothers were likewise m a large way of practice over both 
England and Scotland, nor had any British engineer anything 
approaching their experience 

It was about this nucleus of his professional labours that all my 
father’s scientific inquiries and inventions centred, these proceeded 
from, and acted back upon, his daily business Thus it was as a 
harbouT engineer that he became interested m the propagation and 
reduction of waves , a difficult subject m regard to which he has left 
behind him much suggestive matter and some valuable approximate 
results Storms were his sworn adversaries, and it was through the 
study of storms that he approached that of # meteorology at large 
Many who knew him not otherwise, knew—perhaps have in their 
gardens—his louvre-boarded screen for instruments But the great 
achievement of his life was, of course, in optics as applied to light¬ 
house illumination Fresnel had done much, Fresnel had settled 
the fixed light apparatus on a principle that still seems unimprovable, 
and when Thomas Stevenson stepped in and brought to a comparable 
perfection the revolving light, a not unnatural jealousy and much 
painful controversy rose in France It had its hour, and, as I have 
told already, even in France it has blown by Had it not, it would 
have mattered the less, since all through his life mv father continued 
to justify his claim by fresh advances New apparatus for lights m 

* la Dr Murray’s admirable new dictionary, I lia\e remarked a flaw sub voce Beacon 
In its express, technical sense, a beacon may be defined as “ a founded, artificial sea mark, 
not lighted ” 
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new situations was continually being designed with the same unwearied 
search after perfection, the same nice ingenuity of means, and 
though the holophotal revolving light perhaps still remains his most 
elegant contrivance, it is difficult to' give it the palm over 
the much later condensing system, with its thousand possible 
modifications The number and the value of these improvements 
entitle their author to the name of one of mankind's benefactors 
In all parts of the world a safer landfall awaits the manner Two 
things must be said and, first, that Thomas Stevenson was no 
mathematician Natural shrewdness, a sentiment of optical laws, 
and a great intensity of consideration led him to just conclusions, 
but to calculate the necessary formulae for the instruments he had 
conceived was often beyond him, and he must fall back on the 
help of others, notably on that of his cousin and lifelong intimate 
friend, emeritus Professor Swan, of St Andrews, and his later friend, 
Professor P G Tait It is a curious enough circumstance, and a 
great encouragement to others, that a man so ill equipped should 
have succeeded in one of the most abstract* and arduous walks of 
applied science The second remark is one that applies to the 
whole family, and only particularly to Thomas Stevenson from the 
great number and importance of his inventions holding as the 
Stevensons did a Government appointment, they regarded their 
original work as something due already to the nation, and none 
of them has ever taken out a patent It is another cause of the 
comparative obscurity of the name for a patent not only bungs m 
money, it infallibly spreads reputation , and my father's instruments 
enter anonymously into a hundred light-rooms’, and are passed 
anonymously over in a hundred reports, where the least considerable 
patent would stand out and tell its author's story 

But the life-work of Thomas Stevenson remains, what we have 
lost, what we now rather try to recall, is the fnend and companion 
He was a man of a somewhat antique strain with a blended stern¬ 
ness and softness that was wholly Scottish and at first somewhat 
bewildering, with a profound essential melancholy of disposition and 
(what often accompanies it) the most humorous geniality in company, 
shrewd and childish, passionately attached, passionately prejudiced, 
a man of many extremes, many faults of temper, and no lery stable 
foothold for himself among life’s troubles Yet he was a wise adviser, 
many men, and these not inconsiderable, took counsel with him 
habitually “ I sat at his feet,” writes one of these, “ when I asked 
his advice, and when the broad brow was set m thought and the firm 
mouth said his say, I always knew that no man could add to the 
worth of the conclusion ” He had excellent taste, though whimsical 
and partial, collected old furniture and delighted specially m sun¬ 
flowers long before the days of Mr Wilde, took a lasting pleasure m 

3 n 2 
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prints and pictures, was a devout admirer of Thomson of Duddmg- 
ston at a time when few shared the taste , and though he read little, 
was constant to his favourite hooks He had never any Greek, Latin 
he happily re-taught himself after he* had left school, where he was a 
mere consistent idler happily, I say, for Lactantius, Vossius, and 
Cardinal Bona were his chief authors The first he must have read 
for twenty years uninterruptedly, keeping it near him in his study 
and carrying it in his hag on journeys Another old theologian— 
Brown of Wamphray—was often in his hands When he was indis¬ 
posed, he had two hooks—“ Guy Mannenng ” and the “ Parent’s 
Assistant ”—of which he never wearied He was a strong Conser¬ 
vative, or, as he preferred to call himself, a Tory, except in so far as 
his views were modified by a hot-headed chivalrous sentiment for 
women He was actually in favour of a marriage law under which 
any woman might have a divorce for the asking, and no man on 
any ground whatever, and the same sentiment found another 
expression in a Magdalen Mission in Edinburgh, founded and 
largely supported by himself This was hut one of the many 
channels of his public generosity, his private was equally un¬ 
strained The Church of Scotland, of which he held the doc¬ 
trines (though in a sense of his own), and to which he bore a 
clansman’s lovalty, profited often by his time and money, and 
though, from a morbid sense of his own unworthmess, he would 
never consent to be an office-bearer, his advice was often sought, 
and he served the Church on many committees What he perhaps 
valued highest m his work were his contributions to the defence of 
Christianity , one of which, in particular, was praised by Hutchinson 
Stirling and reprinted at the request of Professor Ciawford 

His sense of his own unworthmess I hate called morbid, morbid, 
too, were his sense of the fleetingness of life and his concern for 
death He had never accepted the conditions of man’s life or his 
own character, and his inmost thoughts were ever tmged with the 
Celtic melancholy Cases of conscience were sometimes grievous to 
him, and that delicate employment of a scientific witness cost him 
many qualms But he found respite from these troublesome humours 
in his work, in his lifelong study of natural science, in the society 
of those he loved, and m his daily walks, which now would carry him 
far into the country with some congenial friend, and now keep him 
dangling about the town from one old book-shop to another, and 
scraping romantic acquaintance with every dog that passed His 
talk, compounded of so much sterling sense and so much freakish 
humour, and clothed m language so apt, droll, and emphatic, was a 
perpetual delight to all who knew him before the clouds began to 
settle on his mind His use of language was both just and pictu¬ 
resque , and when at the beginning of his illness he began to feel 
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the ebbing of this power, it was strange and painful to hear him 
reject one word after another as inadequate, and at length desist 
from the search and leave his phrase unfinished rather than finish 
it without propriety It was perhaps another Celtic trait that his 
affections and emotions, passionate as these were, and liable to 
passionate ups and downs, found the most eloquent expression both 
in words and gestures Love, anger, and indignation shone through 
him and broke forth in imagery, like what we read of Southern 
races For all these emotional extremes, and in spite of the melan¬ 
choly ground of Ins character, he had upon the whole a happy life , 
nor was he less fortunate in his death, which at the last camt to him 
unaware 


UoDKRT Louis SlElLNSON 



FAITH HEALING AND FEAR KILLING. 


R ELIGIOUS Enthusiasm and Scientific Medicine, far as they seem 
to be apait, have one thing in common The records of both 
abound m eases of extiaordmary cures of disease effected by Faith 
The faith which accomplishes the religious cures is faith m Holy Men, 
Holy Prayers, or, it may be. Holy Oil, Holy Thorns, and Holy 
Water, and the faith which brings about the medical cuics is faith 
m Doctors (not necessarily holy), in Bread Pills and impotent 
ointments 

To judge from a remarkable article m a foimer number of 
the Contemporary Review, there could be, m the eyes of an eminent 
London physician, nothing more ridiculous than the assertion of a 
pilgrim to Lourdes or Bethshan, that he had been hdaled by a special 
exercise of Divine mercy, while, iudgmg from such a work as Dr 
Tuke’s "Influence of the Mind on the Body" (London, 1884), 
nothing is more scientifically certain than that a large number of 
persons have been healed of all manner of diseases by bread pills 
The lay mind can with difficulty admit that there is essential 
absurdity in attributing recovery from sickness to prayer, and no 
absurdity in attributing it to bread pills 

That there is really such a thing as Faith Healing appears to my 
judgment a fact beyond dispute Three-fourths—perhaps it would 
be nearer the mark to say nineteen-twentieths—of the stories of cures 
of the religious class are, undoubtedly, myths, frauds, exaggera¬ 
tions, fallacies of memory or of reporting, and quite as many of the 
medical kind may be divided between silly self-deceptions and the 
arrant falsehoods of interested quacks All deductions made, how¬ 
ever, there remains, I am convinced, a certain number of cures of 
both classes, of which no sufficient account can be given on any 
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theory of either fraud, or mistake, or natural recovery, cures which 
meet the following definitions — 

1 The antecedent presence of serious disease, either functional or 

organic, has been established on sufficient testimony 

2 The cure has been sufficiently sudden to exclude the hypothesis 

of a spontaneous termination of the disease 

3 The cure has been effected without the exhibition of any drug 

or therapeutic appliance which could be recognized as ade¬ 
quate to the result 

No candid reader of ecclesiastical history can, I think, doubt that 
cures fulfilling the above conditions have occurred many times m 
different ages and countries, and under many different phases of 
leligious belief, and, equally assuredly, readers of such works as 
Sir Henry Holland’s, Dr Carpenter’s and Dr Tuke’s, must admit 
that cases of the lower kind of Faith Healing have likewise occurred 
not unfrequently The former " Miracles ” are treated by men of 
science, when they deign to refer to them at all, with unmitigated 
scorn, because they are associated with what they deem to be 
contemptible superstitions, and have been usually recorded by 
witnesses ignorant of anatomy and physiology who make ridiculous 
blunders in describing disease The latter are dealt with more 
leniently, even with good-humoured levity, as, examples of the helpless 
credulity of patients, and of the. action of a faculty which the writers 
(who may be great physiologists, but are certainly not psychologists) 
are pleased to call “ Imagination ” But both classes of Faith Healing 
are, assuredly, deserving of quite other modes of treatment than these 
They form, to say the least, singular reversals of the usual order of 
medical art, whereby it is sought to minister even to a “ mind 
diseased” through the stomach, while the glimpse they afford 
us of a mighty magic capable of transforming sickness to health, 
and causing the lame to walk and the deaf to hear, should make us 
sigh rather than smile, if we be driven to the conclusion that the 
wand which works such beneficial wonders is beyond our grasp 

Philosophic efforts hitherto made to reach the secret of Faith 
Healing have been few, comparatively to the interest of the subject 
They have not gone deep, and have been singularly barren of practical 
results We are told of the value of "Expectant Attention” in 
effecting the cures of pilgrims to holy shrines, and of patients who 
swallow inert drugs, and of these last Dr Tuke has afforded us a most 
amusing senes of examples culled from Dr Lisle and Sir John Forbes’ 
celebrated article, "Young Physic,” mthe British and Foreign Medical 
Review, Jan 1846 We hear also of the immense potency of the Will, 
as exemplified by Andrew Crosse, who got over an attack of hydrophobia 
by sheer dint of pluck (Memoirs, p 125), and by Edward Irving, who 
preached a splendid sermon m the agonies of Asiatic cholera But no 
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effort, that I am aware of, has been made to bring the two kinds of Faith 
Healings which bear such obviohs analogies, under any common law, 
or to construct a theory which shall explain their essential nature 
Thus we find ourselves at the end of the nineteenth century, as regards 
this great agency, ycry much m the position which our forefathers 
occupied two eentunes ago as regards electricity, when their experi¬ 
ments were limited to rubbing bits of amber and the backs of cats 
Where are the Franklins and the Wheatstones of Faith Healing ? 
Is it endurable that the use of a great beneficent Power m our nature 
should for ever be limited, as now, to fanatics and fools ? Cannot 
sensible and rationally-religious persons be admitted to a share of the 
priceless advantage ? “ Sickness," said Dr Moxon, oracularly re¬ 

buking Bethshan, “ is too serious to be trifled with by fanatics ” * 
It is also too serious to be trifled with bv doctors, who try diverting 
experiments on their patients with bread pills and pretended bleed¬ 
ings, wooden tractors and Braidism But if, either from the 
fanatics or the doctors, we can obtain a clue to the mystery of 
Faith Healing carried on by both, we need not fear the charge of 
“ trifling with sickness ” 

The inquiry into this subject is interesting likewise from another 
point of view beside utility We are distracted m these days by 
perpetual talk about the -action of the Body on the Mind Morals 
and Psychology in the hands of the dominant school of biologists and 
novelists bid fair to become mere branches of Pathology,—Sm being 
reduced to a symptom of a disordered liver, and Genius in its heaven- 
soaring flights being brought down to a superior supply of blood to 
a well-convoluted ’bram No sacred sentiment m human nature, 
not even the love of a mother for her child, escapes being stripped 
of its robe of beauty and sanctity, and nakedly presented to us as the 
mere result of the physical conditions of the relation No action, 
howsoever divinely heroic, will henceforth be attributed to the self- 
saenfiemg spirit of the martyr or the patriot, but only to the “ com¬ 
bativeness of the male animal ” developed by “ Sexual Selection ” 
Double-sided beings as we are—every feeling and every act being 
like the convex and concave sides of the shield, half mind, half 
matter,—we have hitherto needed to be reminded m the Triumph 
of Life, as by the slave beside the Roman victor’s car, “Thou 
art mortal 1 ”, there is a physical analogue to all which our 
Souls feel and do, and the Body must not be forgotten 
It was reserved for modern science to ignore, not the Body, but 
the Soul, to treat the material moiety of our being as the primary 
and all-important, perhaps the only really existent part of it, 

* Bethshan—it u a little startling to learn—u known to the prolane post office as 
No 10 Drayton Paik, Holloway Road, N, between Highbury and Holloway stations 
of the North London and Great Northern Railways 
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and to instruct us, as we tread the Via Dolorosa of our earthly way 
“ Remember thou art not a Hero, not a Martyr, not a Saint, only a 
parcel of bone and tissue, flesh and blood, which any chemist could 
reduce to a few phials of water and white powder, and rauge 
on a shelf m the South Kensington Museum ** I vcntuie to think 
that it would be well, even in the interests of scientific truth, to pay 
a little more attention to the front of the shield, to study Psychology 
a little more, and Physiology, possibly, a little less An mquirv 
into the laws of that mysterious Power of which we are speaking 
as lodged tn the mind, and thence stepping forth to transform 
the conditions of the body, would seem, of all others, best fitted 
to counterbalance the materialist doctrines of the Buchner and 
Carl Vogt school Were a science of psychical therapeutics really 
to be formulated, it would both supply us with the most potent of 
remedial agencies, and likewise help us, more than any other know¬ 
ledge, to understand our own double natures—Soul and Body, Spirit 
and Matter, demi-god and demi-brute 

Who will step forward and help to clear the tray for this science 
of Psycho-Therapeutics ? At present, even when a doctor has himself 
effected astonishing cures by such things as a few crumbs of biscuit, 
it never seems to occur to him to prosecute his investigations As 
Dr Hack Tukc says of some such dull physicians 

“ With regard to the experiments made by Dr Haygarth and others with 
wooden tractors, it can haidly fail to surprise the reader that these observers 
were content to stop when they had proved that their instruments were as 
potent is if metallic lhey had relieved their patients by somethviq sooner 
than they would otherwise have been relieved, and yet it never occurred to 
them to continue the practice They called this something “ Im igination,” and 
thought that was quite sufficient to dispose of the whole subject ”— Injluence, 
&c , vol n p 260 ) 

Men who ransack the Mineral and Vegetable kingdoms of Nature, 
and torture the Animal, to find out the secrets of diseases and their 
remedies, are strangely content to leave this great battery of healing 
power locked up They sneer at the fanatics and smile at the fools who 
are healed by Prayer or Bread Pills, and say “ these people who know 
not the law ” (of science) are besotted But even the exasperating 
recurrence of whole cycles of religious miracles, and the still more 
obnoxious successes of quacks, fail to rouse them to sift the matter 
to the bottom, and try if they cannot, with all their science, equal 
Lourdes or Knock, and cure their patients honestly, without con¬ 
descending to bamboozle them with bread pills If the mind of a 
silly or stupid person can be inspired so as to make it heal his body, 
surely the mind of an intelligent and rational person (which, by the 
hypothesis, must be much the stronger and more fitted to cope with 
disease), ought to be equally open to influence ? It is a disgrace to 
science to be obliged to confess that old Burton is still right, and that 
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"an empirick oftentimes doth more strange cures than a rational 
physician " He goes on to add, "becailse the patient puts his 
confidence in himbut the reason is a circular argument, for why 
does the patient believe m the " Empirick " more than m the rational 
physician, save that he knows the former has wrought more cures 
than the latter? The position of sundry eminent surgeons and 
physicians to-day, as regards bone-setters and various medical heretics, 
is like that which the Astronomer Eoyal would hold had Zadkiel 
foretold an eclipse which he had failed to predict When they find 
they cannot cure our rheumatism, our paralysis, and twenty other 
maladies, surely our physicians might help us to obtain the mysterious 
benefits which have been derived from bread pills ? Such is the 
weakness of human nature, that I fear the majority of us would elect 
to recover m the most irregular and unscientific manner rather than 
die secundem artem by orthodox medicine, leaving our mourning 
relatives to find the consolation conveyed by inscribing on our tomb¬ 
stones, " Physicians was m vain 1" 

The aim of such an inquiry as I would fain see undertaken would 
be twofold first, by the correlation and examination of credible cases 
of Faith Healing to ascertain what is the efficient factor in each— 
the essential element, probably common to all, whereby the cure is 
actually brought about, secondly, the- possible employment of this 
essential Healing agency at will m the cure of disease without descent 
either into fanaticism or quackery Let us briefly catalogue the various 
classes of Faith Healing under the definitions given in the last page 
They fall, I apprehend, into the following categories 

(a) Cures wrought by a Man or Woman supposed to administer 

Divine Healing 

( b ) Cures wrought by Belies, Holy Water, &c, supposed to 

convey Divine Healing 

(c) Cures wrought by Charms, Amulets, &c, supposed to convey 

a supernatural—though not necessarily Divine—Healing 

(rf) Cures wrought by a Man or Woman supposed to transmit 

a natural healing 

(«) Cures wrought by sham medicines and medical appliances 
* supposed to convey natural healing 
In class (a) we have a Man or Woman prominently engaged as the 
Healer Historically he or she is generally distinguished by a great 
personal reputation for sanctity, but sometimes, as m the case of Popes 
and of Kings and Queens, who "touched" for the Evil,by the sacredness 
of their office * What part does this healer play m the cures he per- 

* -See Macaulay’s account of the “balsamic virtues of the royal hand,” which 
William III so unkindly declined to exercise Dr Carpenter (“ Mental Physiology,” 
p 686) tells us “Not only theologians of eminent learning, ability, and virtue gave the 
sanction of their authority to the belief, but some of the principal surgeons of the day 
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forms, and if hat other part belongs to the person who is healed by faith 
m him? Does James, the healer, transmit a Force, a Vntue, an Effluence 
of some sort, directly to the body of John, tl\e person healed 9 Or 
does James only influence John’s mind by the recognized means of an 
impressive personality or lank, and leave the healing to be accom¬ 
plished by John's mind, thus vividly impressed,—on John's body 9 
This is the first question to be answered in any inquiry into Faith 
Healing, and it needs to be carefully examined The ordinary view 
is of course the first It is assumed that a Healing Virtue (Svwijuc) 
proceeds straight from James to John’s body I must state my 
reasons for being of a different opinion 

In the first place, all evidence goes to show that the sine qud non 
of a successful experiment m miracle-working is the faith of the 
patient u Not many mighty works " have been done m any time or 
place where “ unbelief” prevailed This faith would not be indis¬ 
pensable if the cure were effected by a material force or effluence 
reaching directly the body of the patient Secondly, an equally 
large number of cures (class b) have been wrought by Relics, Holy 
Water, and such objects, which may be understood vividly to affect 
the mind of a believer, but from which it is impossible to think that 
a physical healing force or effluence can have been dispensed 

For these reasons I am convinced that all genuine cases of religious 
Faith Healing have been wrought purely by mental influence 

That I may not pain the feelings of any reader, I will not attempt 
to analyse from this point of view the healing miracles of the 
Gospels (notably the cures of epileptics and maniacs), but cite the 
observations upon them of the Bishop of London, than which 
in my humble judgment nothing can be more just or philosophical 
Here are his remarks m his Bampton Lectures for 1884 

“ Take, again, our Lord’s miracles of Healing There is no question at all 
that the power of the mind over the body is exceedingly great, and has never 
yet been thoioughly examined Some have assigned to tins cause the extra¬ 
ordinary cures that have been undeniably wrought at the shrmes, or on 
sight or touch of relics, of Roman Catholic feamts It is quite con¬ 

ceivable that many of His miracles of healing may have been the result of 
this power of mind over body which we are now considering It is possible 
that they may be due, not to an interference with the uniformity of N iture, 
but to a superiority in his mental power to the similar power possessed by 
other men Men seem to possess this power both over their own bodies 
and over the bodies of others, m different degrees ,”—'Ihe Relations of 
lieligton and Science, p 199 et seg 

Putting aside, however, the Miracles of the Gospel as not desirable 

certified that the cures were so numerous and rapid that they could not be attributed to 
any natural cause, and thus the failures were to be ascribed to want of faith on the part 
of the patients Charles II in the course of his reign had touched near a hundred 
thousand persons ’ The service appointed by the Church of Fngland for these royal 
healings was only withdrawn from the Prayer Book after the reign of Queen Anne 
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subjects for our argument, wc are elsewhere supplied with abund¬ 
ance of others, as, for example, m the records of the miracles of 
St Francis and numberless other saints, of Apollonius of Tyana, 
of Valentine Greatrakes, of Prince Ilohcnlohe, and of Father 
Mathew 

If such "miracles,” then, be explicable as results of strong 
mental excitement—the same in kind though greater in degree 
than we have all experienced,—we are forbidden by the law of 
Parsimony to seek an explanation of them faither away, m any 
material force or effluence 

(b) The second class of Faith Healing supports the same conclusion 
with even greater cogency As I have already said, a healing 
foice proceeding from a living Samt is just conceivable, but one 
issuing from holy water, oil, thorns, old bones, nails, hair, and 
bits of wood, is hardly within rational acceptance Especially, 
when it is noted that fictitious relics (such as the pieces of the 
“ Tiue Cross/’ of which there arc said to be enough to build a ship) 
are just as efficacious as others, we cannot fail to sec that it is through 
the believing Mind of the patient that the healing is achieved 
As ho approaches the holy sin me, to which he has perhaps made 
a long and toilsome pilgrimage,—the longer and more toilsome the 
better,—or is anointed on his sick bed, amid the tears and 
solemn prayers of his friends, the tide of religious emotion rises 
in the man's soul as in the presence of a living Apostle 

The third class (c) of Faith Healings, wrought by Charms and 
Amulets, common among uneducated people to this day in England, 
and everywhere implicitly believed among savages, are so obviously 
cures wrought by mental stimulus alone (whenever wrought at 
all), that it is needless to speak of them at any length m this 
connection 

The fourth class (d) of cures includes those wrought by men sup¬ 
posed to possess natural healing powers Here we find ourselves m 
the midst of the Mesmeric and Hypnotic controversies, into which I 
confess myself unable to penetrate One point connected with 
them, which supports the view that Faith Healings are purely sub¬ 
jective, is—that the phenomena produced when a powerful Mesmerist 
makes passes over his patient and seems to fling the magnetic fluid 
upon him, are very nearly matched by the phenomena produced by 
Braidism and Hypnotism, where no Mesmerist is concerned As I 
have said, I feel incompetent to deal with this matter There are 
many other cures, however, worked by faith m men or women quite 
independently of either Mesmeric or religious pretensions, eg, m 
the case of doctors of great reputation, whose mere presence m the 
sick-room does more good than their prescriptions. 

Lastly, we reach the fifth (e) class of Faith Healings—cures wrought 
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by sham medical appliances supposed to possess natural healing 
powers In this department of the subject we have cei tamly evidence 
galore of the power of prnely mental impressions to heal disease It 
is impossible to catalogue the absurd and absolutely inert drugs and 
agencies which—necessarily impotent on the body of the patient—have 
been powerful enough in then influence on his mind to enable that mind 
to cure his body As Hunter remarked of one of them (a spider’s 
web made into pills), it is necessary that they be administered “ with 
the knowledge of the patient , else they have no effect at all ” It is, 
then, las mental impiession of their potency wherein all their potency 
resides Dr Carpenter admits that these sham medicines produce 
their effect not only in maladies in which nervous disorders have a 
share, but also in some, such as scurvy and gout, which “ seem to 
depend on the existence of a definite perversion in the condition of 
the blood ” He quotes from Lind ** On Scurvy ” a story of the siege 
of Breda m 162'S, when the garrison were in so deploiable a state 
from scurvy that they were on the point of capitulating when the 
Prince of Orange managed to send three small phials containing a 
decoction of chamomile and camphor to the doctors, who gave out 
that four or five drops m a gallon of water was an infallible remedy 
for scurvy The “ Prince’s remedy ” thoroughly checked the disease, 
and restored numbers who had been invalided (See f< Mental Physio¬ 
logy ” p 688 ) 

We have now briefly surveyed the different kinds of Faith Healings, 
from the noblest to the basest, and having found reason to attribute 
the curt to an influence exerted primarily on the Mind of the patient, 
we are in a position to proceed to the mam inquiry What is the 
nature of that influence on the Mind which enables it to conquer 
tne diseases of the body ? 

We must dismiss the idle notion which seems so strangely to have 
contented the majority of writers and talkers on this subject, that it 
is enough to name some one faculty of the mind as concerned m the 
case, as if by so doing we explained the modus operandi of the cure, 
such, t g , as “ Hope,” “ Expectant Attention,” or “ Imagination ” 

Most absurd is it to speak of “ Imagination,” as is constantly 
done even by thoughtful medical writers, as if it were a faculty which 
not only " images ”—* e , supplies unreal pictures m the mind—but is 
likewise capable of projecting itself into the material world as a Force, 
like electricity Indolent and baffled inquirers seem to think it 
convenient to refer in this way to Imagination, because it appears a 
sort of Puck or Ariel among our faculties, and less amenable to law 
than Memory or Judgment, either of which it would be just as 
monstrous to cite as the proximatl* cause of the cure of a disease It 
is to throw Psychology into hotch-pot to apply the name of the vision- 
ciectHing faculty to something which performs physical miracles Of 
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course it is open to any one to maintain in each given case that the 
original disease was imaginary, and consequently that the supposed 
cure was only the patient’s restoration to reason, as when a man awakes 
fiom a dream and says, “ I imagined I had lost my leg, and am glad 
to find I have done nothing ot the kind ” But it is sheer nonsense to 
describe lus awakening and coming back to his senses as the result of 
Cf Imagination ” When a disease has been accurately diagnosed 
by a competent physician, and pronounced to be serious, there is 
no room left for “ Imagination ” to play in the cure The cure, 
if wrought at all, must be effected by some real agent, such as we 
assume the Soul itself to be, for the mere picturing faculty 
which we call “ Imagination ” can at the most have only supplied 
some stimulus to the Mind or Soul But if neither Imagination 
nor, lor similar reasons, Hope nor Attention can of themselves produce 
a cure of bodily disease, what are we to think of* the Entity, of 
which they are but faculties and phases, which must be the real 
Agent—an agent which, without recognisable machinery, suddenly 
steps forth to assuage pain and to send a flood of fresh vitality 
through the diseased tissues and palsied limbs of its own fleshly 
companion ? 

With all due hesitation in treating such a matter I would say that 
the truth seems to me to be this That part of us which wc call 
Mind, Soul, or Spirit, and which in its ordinary relations with the 
body lesembles a coupled dog, now pulling its companion its own way, 
now pulled by it in an opposite direction, is capable, under certain 
exceptional and as yet obscure conditions, of cntncly mastering its 
mate It can render the body insensible to the pain of mutilation 
on the battlefield, or of fiery dissolution at the martyr’s stake, and 
it can effect, independently of any extraneous agency, such a change 
m the processes of physical life—the circulation, the innervation, we 
know not what—as to banish disease an$ reinstate health 

So far as we understand them at present, the conditions under 
which this Soul-healmg is accomplished seem always tp be those of 
excitement They are not capable of being produced voluntarily and 
spontaneously by the subject, butonust be created by something out¬ 
side of himself That something may be—and in the higher kinds of 
soul healing I presume always is—an exalting idea presented to the 
mind either by some grand Personality, ox by a Relic or Token sug¬ 
gestive of sacred or patriotic sentiments, and touchmg those chords 
which vibrate deepest in the human heart He theory recently 
put forth bv Messrs Myers and Gurney, speaking of Braidism—that 
the state in which the mind is abnormally concentrated on a bodily 
condition is that wherein its wflwtnce is at a maximum —is, in my 
humble opinion, the very reverse of the truth It is, I hold, precisely 
when the mind is most completely lifted above the body and its gptho- 
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logical conditions, that it can exert its supreme spiritual faculty of 
healing Concentration of the mind on the body is the source, I 
conceive, always of disease, not of health There are also, as we have 
noted, other and lower stimulants of the excitement which may suffice 
to produce healing results, the most commonly effectual being the 
hope of recovery through the use of some nostrum 

The last and supreme problem regarding Soul Healing, Can we 
find out how to apply u } is of course the leal crux of all Unfor¬ 
tunately the persons who are just now so busy in endeavouring to 
accomplish Faith Cures of the religious kind—some of them very 
humble and obviously silly folk, others on a much higher, social, 
and intellectual level—are all on the wroug tack (it the views stated 
in this paper be correct) to discover a real Method of Faith Healing 
They persist in looking “ for the angel to stir the waters,” instead of 
seeking the natural fount of Hope and Courage and Piety m each 
man’s bosom * 

* I am informed that the “ true ” Faith Healing people do not allow the use of any 
“meins ’ whatever 

If any reader desire to see the exceeding nonsense which can be vi ntten and printed 
on this subject, he is referred to a book which has passed through nme editions in 
Ameiica,—vi/ , “ Science and Health, with a Key to the Scripturis ” by Mrs 1 ddy, 
President of the Massachusetts Metaphysical College (2 vols S\o, Boston, 1884) Ihi 
following arc specimens of the counsels of Mrs biddy on “ Healing the Sick, ’ vol. i 

p 180 — 

1 ‘ Argue there is no disease It is but the evidenoe and object of the senses you have 
to destroy, uot a reality Say to the patient mentally, you are not sick, and 

hold your ground with the skill of a lawyer Argue down tho witnesses against yotu 
plea, and you will destroy those witnesses, and the elisease will disajipear licly not m 
the least on the evidence of tho senses, but on the evidences in ftietaphysieal science 
of man s harmony and immortality Avoid talking disease to the sick Mai c 

no unnecessary inquiries rolatn e to their symptoms , nevei give them names for 

their diseases 

‘ If the case to be treated is consumption, begin your argument by taking up the 
leading points showing that it is not inherited , that inflammation, tubercles, 

ha morrhage, and decomposition are but thoughts, beliefs, mental images before mortal 
minds, not tho immortal mind Hence they are not the truth of man, and should bo 
treated as error—put out of mind, and then they will disappear from the body ’ 

And again vol i p 193 ‘ * Conservatism or dwhoncity (') in the theory or praetict 
of metaphysics applied to the treatment of disease would betray a gross ignorance of the 
whole subiept Disease can neither lie treated nor healed metaphysically if drugs or cx 
temal applications are employed, and petitioning a personal Goa to do your work, or on 
able you to do it, is not metaphysics, wherein '1 ruth works, and you understand tho Divine 
Principle of your demonstration Animal magnetism, clairvoyance, mediumship, oi 
mesmerism are antagonistic to this science ” 

Vol l p 248 “ Bathing and brushing to correct the secretions or remo\ e unhealthy 
exhalations from tho cuticle, receive a useful rebuke from Christian healing, that makes 
not clean the outside of the platter ’’ 

Vol i p 228 “ lhat mother is not a metaphysician, and her affections need better 
aids to their duration, who says to her child ‘ You look sick,’ or ‘ You look tired,' &c, or 
who goes to her little one fallen on her nose or the carpet, and, moaning more childishly 
than her child, says, 1 Mamma knows you are hurt' Drugs, cataplasms, and whisky are 
shocking substitutes for the dignity and potency of mind and the divine power to heal 
Through the byways of physiology and materia medica to lead man into temptation in 
every direction is pitiful ” 

“ Palsy is a belief that attacks mortal mind„and this mind paralyses the body through 
fear Ossification or any abnormal condition of the bones is the action of mortal mind 
as directly as insanity Bones have no more substance than thoughts, and are only what 
they are named by and appear to mortal mind What we call matter was primitively 
error m solution (') ’ 

P 253 “ Called to the bed of death, what remedy have we m matter when all its 
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We now reach the gravest side of this matter If Faith and 
Piety and Hope so elevate and stimulate the Soul as to enable it to 
dispel disease, like Gabriel in Guido’s picture striking down Lucifer, 
then, beyond all doubt. Mistrust and Pessimism and Fear must cor¬ 
respondingly depress the soul, and leave Lucifer master of the situa¬ 
tion In this case also it is literally true that “ he who will save 
his life shall lose it ” He who values his life beyond the purposes for 
which life was given, will forfeit it by his sickly anxieties As Mill 
found of Happiness, so it holds good of Health neither are to be 
attained by making it the chief object of mortal care How, then, do 
we now stand as regards Fear Killing , the antithesis of Faith Healing ? 
It seems to me that alongside of the gams which have accrued to our 
generation from the progress of hygienic science, we have acquired 
habits of mind which go far to counterbalance them Proverbially, 
a brave man dies but once, a coward a thousand times, and we are 
coming perilously near the verge of cowardice Forty years 
ago Kingsley took up his parable, and preached well and wisely of 
religious obedience to the natural laws of health Hut had Jus noble 
life lasted till now, his voice, I think, would hat 6 been loudest in 
the denunciation of that hygeiolatry which thieatens to become our 
only religion Kingsley adjured us to preserve health that we might 
the better serve God with vigorous brains and hands We coddle our¬ 
selves, chiefly, it is to be feared, for our own comfort, and ardently 
cherish this life, having no particular expectation of another While 
our fathers considered the most sublime line in French poetry to be 
the profession of Joad, 

“ Je crams I)ieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre cramte, ” 
we have ceased to fear God, and learned to fear microbes 

Two causes contribute to this change One is the decline of 
Faith, the other is that advancement of Science which places us m 
the position of the poor Brahmm who was cruelly induced to look 
through a microscope and perceive all the unsuspected monsters in a 
drop of the water he was drinking Whether the old belief in an over¬ 
ruling Providence was, or was n 9 t, well-founded, its superior suitability 
to produce Courage as contrasted with scientific physical determinism, 
is obvious enough Upon our generation it has come to lose in great 
degree that Abhangtgkeitsgefuhl which Schleiermacher deemed the very 
foundation of religion, and with it the sense of being— 

“ Safe m the hand of one disposing Power, 

As in the natal, in the mortal hour ” 


remedies have failed ’ Mind must be oyr only resort at last There is no death All 
is mind There is no matter • He is net dead, but sleepeth ’ ” 

What the “President’ means by "Metaphysics” w these volumes can only be 
known we should think, to the fortunate Btudents of the “ Massachusetts Metaphysical 
College ’ 
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No one talks now of “ every bullet having its billet,” or thinks of 
life as an “appointed span” The bullet proceeds by the laws of 
dynamics, and the length of life is determined by those of biology 
If we desnc that our days may be long m the land, we know that 
that end must be sought exclusively by sanitary and hygienic precau¬ 
tions, and that (barring accidents) it depends exclusively on how 
successfully we “struggle for existence” whether our existence will be 
extended for a longer or shorter period 

No one can doubt that this scientific view must prove in the long 
iuu moie conducive to caution than the notion of a Providential 
span, or of “ Pate,” or a “ Planet/’ or “ Kismet ”, and accordingly, 
we practically find all'around us evidences of redoubled care concern¬ 
ing the conditions of health Of course m many directions this new 
caution is good and rational More temperate diet, more airy bed¬ 
rooms, bettci drained houses and more effectual ablutions, are real 
improvements on the habits of our ancestors But the excess to 
which hvgiemc precautions are carried, the proportion which such 
cares now occupy amid the serious interests of life, is becoming 
absurd, and conducting us rapidly to a state of things wherein, if we 
ire not " killed ” by Pear, we are paralyzed by it for all natural 
enjoyment The old healthful, buoyant spirit seems already flid 
trom the majority of English homes Aged people (fiom this and, no 
doubt, other concurrent causes) seldom exhibit now that gentle gaiety 
which so often brightened with hues of sunset the long calm evening 
of a well-spent life, after the “ six da) s’ work ” was done The middle- 
aged aic one and all hag ridden by anxiety, and as to the young, 
if we may trust the reports which reach us from the great schools, a 
very marked change has dome over them, curiously indicative of the 
sensitiveness of young souls to the chill breath of the Zt itgeist The lads 
have grown colder and harder, and are interested in pecuniary profits 
rather than m noblei professional ambitions Nay, we have been told 
(it is a large demand upon credulity l ) that English schoolboys have 
almost ceased to be reckless about heat and cold, about eating indiges¬ 
tible things, about climbing trees ami precipices, about going on deep 
water m unseawortby boats, m short, about all those pursuits which 
excited the perennial alarms of their fond mothers Many boys are 
to be found, it is stated (I write always under reservation), who may 
be described as Molly coddles, so cautious are they about their health 
and their limbs Urchins in round jackets speak of the danger of 
checking perspiration after cricket, and decline to partake of unripe 
apples and pastry on the never-before-heard-of ground of dyspepsia 
Invited in the holidays to the ecstatic " lark ” of a long excursion 
on horseback, they have declined with reference to the playful¬ 
ness of their pony’s heels, and have been seen to shrink from a 
puppy’s caressing tongue, murmuring the ominous word “ Rabies ” 
vol li 3 i 
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In short, oui gnls, who die ju->t acquiring physical courage as a new 
vutuc, arc sometimes braver than their brothers, who thiuk it “ good 
foi m ” to profess disinclination to risk their valuable persons 

It is not a small matter that this ebb should be noticeable auy- 
v\ licrc m the tide of English maul) courage Ou the contrary, if it 
continue the results must be deploiablc For our present purpose 
n is enough to point out that all this new-born caution about then 
health (to which, peihaps, the very undesirable study of phvsiologv 
by schoolboys has in some schools contributed) will at the best 
create a gcneiation of hypochondriacs and valetudinarians not of 
lobust and stalwart Englishmen 

The ‘ fears ” of which we have been speaking, fostered by over- 
attention to the conditions of health and longevity, maynol liteially 
“kill” anybody It may be carrying the paiadox too fir to say 
we shall die of them, or even that they may not be successful in 
lengthening oui calendar by a few davs But the gam will be ml 
if they lender every one of those dajs pitiful and mean md inayi'iu 
Life, to be “worth living/ must be concpmed with quite other things 
beside diseases, draughts and drams, md we want to hit, not merely 
to postpone death and die by inches through half a century 

The general Pessimism winch weighs on us all, the Ah a (in a 
who has mounted behind every horseman, and whom uo amount of 
tobacco-smoking seems to dislodge, arc lowering the vitality of om 
generation Hope is the true Ehxn Vilce , and mstc id of “ Hoping 
all things ” with St Paul, we Fear all things with Dr Itichardson 
One of the greatest artists of the day gave us two years ago— 
possibly without precisely intending it—a bitter satire on our 
age The radiant goddess, whom Collins described with “ eyes so 
fair,” trilling her “delighted measure,” Mr Watts depicted as a 
blindfolded patient out of the Jlrompton Hospital, bent in a curve like 
an ammonite rather than a vertebrate creature, over a broken- 
stringed lyre Such is the HOPE of the closing decades of the 
\ ntorian era' 

We must pass over many examples which might be added of the 
Fear Killing prevalent in our time, to speak at some length of the 
most prominent of those of the last three years—-to wit, the Hydro¬ 
phobia Scaie The history of this scare, and of Pasteunsm as 
connected therewith, will one day, I doubt not, form a very amusiug 
and instructive chapter m a future continuation of Mackay's “ Popular 
Delusions ” We can but glance over it here 

A rare disease, which by its nature is exceptionally closely connected 
with and controlled by mental impressions, was announced to be sud¬ 
denly manifesting itself all over the eivilued world, from Moscow to 
Chicago Mad dogs became as plentiful as blackberries—at least the 
reports of them in the newspapers were so—and it was difficult to 
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open a daily journal without finning a paragraph adding to the 
general hue and cry 

That a great pioportion of these newspaper stones belonged to the 
mvthical older of the Gooseberry and the Sea-serpent goes without 
saving, and as regards the hapless dogs rigistutd m London as 
rabid after being battered to death on doorsteps by policemens 
truncheons, it is permissible to believe that a laigi pioportion had 
excited public alarm bv simply crying when kicked 01 run over, 
oi bv exhibiting the harmless fits common to teething puppies 
On these occasions of popular panic there die always, is m the 
old witih persecutions, two classes of enemies to the victims There 
is the ubiquitous Air Matthew Hopkins, who obtains hwlai, and 
perhaps more substantial reward, for every ease he detects, and 
there is the stupid and ternhed bystander, whqjse latent instincts, of 
cruelty eome out immediately at the c ill to slay and torment eithci 
a miseiable old woman or a mangled dog 

Speaking of the “ Hydrophobia Bugbeir/’ which spread consterna¬ 
tion through America while our own scaie was depriving us of oui 
common sense and our humanity. Dr Edward SpiUka Jpls us m tlu 
I oi inn for April 1887 

“ In ordir to determine how grcit the dmgei in the bmhd btilts fiorn 
rabu s i«, the writer bus cirelully followed up ill the newspipci ir ports of 
alleged outbreaks of the disease In not a single instance has si<i<d ictory 
evidence of its existence beqn obtained” (After detuling the shim cises it 
Newaik, Chicago, <lc, he continues ) “ fecoros of observations might be 

uldcd, all tending to prove that during the past two yeirs there has been no 
reported case of rabies in m in in this countiy which could not bo referred to 
m error of observation Before scientific tests ill the mwspiper alarms are 
shown to have been either fabi ications, exaggerations, or mistakes” (As an 
example of the exaggerations we may take the following ) “ In Pcnnsylvima 

a number oi nervous persons were lcndcred unhappy by a sensational report 
that rabies had become epidemic, and that a large number of school clnldicn 
had been infected by dog bites The nucleus ot this report was an epileptic 
fit in a little bl icK-and tan dog, induced by his having swallowed a chicken 
bone 1 ”* 

We are very far, indeed, from making light of the terrible disease 
of hydrophobia when it ever leally afflicts man, woman or child 
But the whole history of this scare bears a false ring which provokes 
incredulity In the first place, wc all know how reporters by the 
hundred are daily seeking provender to feed scores of newspapers 
which require fresh supplies every morning, and we know that 
the welcome given by editors to every scrap of intelligence bearing 
on a subject which for the moment is “ up ” in public interest, 
secures the particularly careful supply of the article so m demand 
This alone accounts no doubt tor a multitude of these mad- 
dog paragraphs But there has been at work in this particular 
instance something more than every-day press hunger There has 

* r i8i 
3 i 2 
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been wire-pulling going on from the side of that medical clique 
which is notoriously potent on the staff of some of the leading 
journals As the Refeiee last August acutely observed 

“ One thing is eeitain The piesent epidemic of rabies did not begin till 
M Pasteur was ready foi it If he were to-morrow to abandon his experi 
inents in this direction, we should hear ol very few cases of mad dogs The 
p imc would have died out long igo, but it has been fomented by the press m 
the mtei ests of Pasteur ism, and when the mad dog Ins not been avaihblc 
for sensational treatises, the mad dog li is been invented ” 

Ilad no hydrophobia scare been raised, and if it had been generally 
understood that many more men die every year from the kicks of 
horses than from the bites of dogs,* Pasteur would have obtained 
no aucli apotheosis as was prepared foi lnm But by carefully 
spreading the panic of “ Mad-dog,” the successful vivisector, as 
the great deliverer from mad dogs, was elevated to so lofty an 
eminence in public opinion that an English religious newspaper 
spoke of him as a “ God-sent healer, ’ and compared Ins virus- 
kitchen in the Rue d'Ulm to the Mount of Galilee 

Whctbcr*Jbesidc exulting over every ital or fictitious case of 
rabies, Pastern's admirers are responsible for actuallv causing the 
disease in some of the infected animals, is a question not to be 
dismissed hastily Mr G II Lewes told the Royal Commission 
on Vivisection, “ When 011 c man publishes an experiment there are 
people all over Europe who will set about to repeat it, and repeat 
it, aud lepeat it ” It is thciefore excusable to surmise that some of 
the physiologists who have been so loud in their praises of Pasteur, 
have repeated his inoculations, and that some of the dogs on which 
they have tried the preventive method have subsequently developed 
the disease, and have communicated it to othei dogs through whole 
districts Pasteur and his followers have been playing with a tre¬ 
mendous poison of which the properties are utterly unascertained, 
and we may never know the evils they have let loose, both as regards 
the virus of rabies and of anthrax f 

Perhaps it may be asked. What interest can English scientific men 

* 251 persons died in 1SS6 in consequence of accidents caused by horses and convey 
anccs in the streets of I ondon, and 9 fiom hydrophobia (See Registrar General s Annual 
Summary, pp ix and xxvi) 

+ A significant incident occurred m Florence some jears ago, when opposition was 
raised to Professor SclufFs enormous consumption of dogs for vivisection (It was 
calculated he had “ used ’’ 14 000 m ten years and their skins were said to be too much 
cut to pieces to be saleable for manufacturing purposes ) The indignant physiologist 
threatened that the ungiateful city would be shortly visited by an epidemic of rabies, 
and very soon mad dogs w ere seen on all sides In one case a butcher who appealed to the 
hocutd. Pi otteltnct, alleged that his dog had been in the hands of the great vivisector, 
and had either escaped or been released from the laboratory and returned home, where it 
»xhibited such real or apparent symptoms of rabies that its owner reluctantly put an end 
to its misery Shortly aftei wards a gentleman actually died of hydrophobia, and so 
closely did the hlorentine populace connect the occurrence with Professor Schiff’s 
prophecy, that they hissed some members of the fxmeti Piottettnce, who attended the 
funeral as authors of the calamity ' 

W bile these sheets are passing through the press I have received a letter from a 
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Lave liad m glontymg the French savant ■* lie wax of coin tie (we 
may speak m the past tense) an “ illustration ” of Fiance, of whuli 
Frenchmen naturally made the most But w hat t oncern w as it ot 
the chorus of English biologists and F 11S ’s to join the iSdame m 
his lionoui The reason, 1 teai,is not tar to seek l'or twelve vears 
past the English advocates of experiments on living mini ils have 
seivcd on every straw to enable them to answer the challenges of 
their opponents to produce a case whcicin hum m life had been 
saved by a discoveiy due to vivisection Over and over again 
they made, with great flounshcs of trumpets, m the columns of 
the Times, announcements of wonderful lcsults of their practice, 
which might, would, could, should, or actually had cuicd hitherto 
unconquerable tlisease Bv some fatalitj, however, the discoveries 
(if such thcie be) armed at bv this method alwavs prove singularly 
unfortunate, and fail practically to touch the ills of moitalitv 
Like the revelations of (la in oy antes, they sound imposing, and an 
received by the initiated with rapture But when it comes to reveal 
mg cither the number of a bank note locked in a box or the curt 
of a disease m the human body, the oracle is either dumb oi 
fallacious 

Now, Pasteur, if his recognition as a successful healer of a dieadetl 
disease could be insured, would aflord the best possible argument for 
doing away with restrictions on English vivisection As the recent 
Bound Robin to the College of Surgeons showed, it was thought a good 
woikuig grievance by the physiologists that they have “ to go to Paris 
for cxpcnments on Hydiopnobia ” If Pasteur’s vaunted remedy had 
been obtained without an> cruel experiments, if he had professed 
to cure hydrophobia by a method brought to light by clinical or 
microscopical obscivation, would he have been hailed by the men 
of science of England as an “illustrious savant Tell it to the 
Marines 1 

The proof is conclusive There arc before the world several other 
remedies for hydrophobia* carrjirg quite suffic ent testimonials ot 
success to merit the patient investigations of medical inquirers For 
example, there is the system of vapour baths, which was known 
to Celsus, and was brought into prominence by the late Dr Baisson, 
who cured himself by such meaus, and afterwards nearly a hundred 

medical man in a remote part of the kingdom, referring to a cave of hydrophobia on 
which I had made inquiries He quietly tells me (as if no such thing as the V ivuwuion 
Act had been heard of) "I have secured the hound that has developed thi 
symptoms, and myself and my colleagues intend to carryout some experiments by 
inoculating other animals, and if, as a result of our investigations, we come to any 

conclusion, I will send you particulars” 

* As I write I observe in the lmmacuta Italianoot Isaples notice of the alleged 
cure of 66 patients with already developed symptoms of hydrophobia, by means of the 
fiptrcea fihpcndu’n, administered by Doctor Prince Jagellos of Poland, who has made the 
subject a Btudy for twentj years back 
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patients But wlucli of all the biologists and doctors wlio have 
glorified Pasteur has taken the trouble so much as to rtad the 
evidence m favour of these harmless methods of treatment, even 
when, as m the case of the Buisson baths, they have been largely 
ulvertiscd at the cost of non-medical benevolent persons, and offered 
gratuitously to needy patients? When Mr Walter McLaren, in 
April last, begged the Home Secretary to issue another Commission 
to examine into the results of the Buisson treatment, the suggestion 
was at once negatived None save a few unscientific people, who 
cared merely foi saving men and animals, exhibited the least interest 
in the subject 

And what, we now seriously ask, has been the outcome of the 
monstrous claqui which has hailed Pasteur as a “Bcnefictoi of 
Humanity?” Has he saved life, or been responsible for the loss 
of it ? 

The statistics of hydrophobia in Prance have been of late so 
manipulated in the interests of Pasteur that it is not easy 
to clear up the fir>jt question It appears, however, that the average 
number of deaths fiom the disease throughout Fiance was 30 per 
annum from 18”>0 to 1872 Tardieu calculated them at 21 oi 23, and 
after giving his reasons, added the significant renmk that “if these 
figures did not lepicscnt the exact truth they were certainly not far 
from it,” and that “ the public mind “should not be frightened with 
larger ones” Previously, in 18G3, Boudin had presented to the 
Iradttnte de Medicine a table in which he estimated tin annual 
deaths m France fiom hydrophobia at JO * If, then, we assume this 
to be a fair average, peihaps to be somewhat raised of later years, we 
ask What has M Pasteur achieved in the way of lowering it <* 

We find that in 188G the deaths m France from hydiophobia 
were 30' Of these 22 were of pc rsons inoculated bv Pastern, and 17 
of others not inoculated Thus Pasteui had the opportunity of 
diminishing the moitality by more than half had his method been 
effectual Instead of this we find that the total of deaths exceeded the 
aveiage by 9* 

Taking the rest of the world into view, we have not materials 
for judging of the average of former years to compare it with the 
last, but we know that of Pasteur’s patients—that is, of persons 
inoculated in Paris, or by those who are carrying out his system 
under his duection elsewhere—the number of deaths up to May, 
1887, lias been 79 

On the other hand. How many lives has the Pasteunan delusion 
actually cost ? For how many deaths are Pasteur and his supporters 

* See tins question discussed by Dr Lutaud, M Pastern ct la Raejc, chap \xi, and by 
Dr Constantin James, A f Pasteur sa nmulle mithode , &c, p 1G 
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responsible ? He lias failed to save tnore patients than would have 
been saved, judging by averages, m the natural ordci of things 
Of how many has he caused the death ? It would seem clear that 

he has had two classes of victims 

1st, Those who have died of the “intensive inoculations, which have 
created the new disease signalized by l)r Pctei befoie the Academic 
dcs Sciences last January, and named ommouslj Rage de Laboratove 
—or Rat/t Pmalytique, the sufferers dying (like the rabbits from 
which they were immediately inoculated) of paialvsis, instcul of the 
oidmaiy forms of hydrophobia, and feeling pain at the places of 

inoculation, not of the original bite 

Of this disease 11 persons perished in three months after the 
introduction of the methode intensive , and Id up to date * 

2 Those (with whom we are more properly concerned in ti eating of 
Fear Killing), whose deaths are due to the panic which has been 
created to bolster up Pasteunsm in Europe and America How 
much deadly mischief has been done in this way will never be 
known, but may be guessed Before the Pasteurian craze, glooms, 
gamckccpeis, sportsmen, country ladies and gcutlemcn were bitten 
perpetually by dogs and cats, and sometimes by fenets and stoats 
and rats, and thought no more of it than a hedger docs of a 
scratch of a blackthorn But now that the scare has prevailed 
everywhere, there is a panic every time a frightened beast uses its 
natural weapons If the accident occur in Loudon and to a police¬ 
man, the stalwart official marches to Scotland Yaid, and solemnly 
reports at headquartcis that his well-gloved fingers have been pinched 

by a puppy 

To estimate the mischief done m the case of hydrophobia by such 
a panic as this it is only needful to read the statements and opinions 
of the writers who have treated of the disease, and who, without 
exception, connect its development with nervous alarm Dr Bar- 
thelemy, who cured himself of an attack by sheer resolution, held 
that the disease wap “mainly due to the imagination and irri 
tabibty of the patient” Professor Fleming says — 

“ The influence of mental (motions on the development of hydrophobia 
would appear to be almost unqucstion ible, and there is every icison to 
inquire whether the greater mortality resulting from the bites of rabid 
animals m adult than in young persons may not be attributable, to some 
extent at least, to this cause The diseased mind may favour the generation 
and expedite the recrudescence of the mortal malady t 

“ If it were understood,” says Dr Spit/ka, “ that fear and expectant 
attention may not only develop serious nervous symptoms, but actually ciuse 
death, many who are threatened with hydrophobia would cultivate healthful 

* Namely, Itouycr, R<5>eillac, bodmi, N<5e, Wilde, Goffi, G< rard, Letaug, Gonot, 
Foulap, Albert Alfand, and Bey£ 
f Rake* and Ili/di ojjhobia, p 344 
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seH-conti oJ The moral management of persons bitten by suspicious dog's is 
i most important matter A number of cases are on record in which patients 
suffering from the most agonizing symptoms of ‘rabies’ recovered on hearing 
that the dog which bit them was alive and well ” 

1 he “ best authorities to-day,” siys the same writer, “ incline to regard the 
majoiity of c vses of reputed rabies m man as spurious They believe that many 
oL the sufferers who develop the imaginary disease were bitten by .animals suffer 
ing not from rabies, but lrom epilepsy or from gastro intestinal disease—nay, 
ei en by healthy dogs That the serious and ofttimes fat il influence of terror and 
expectant attention, fostered by popular alarm, is attended by other epidemics 
of imitative nervous disorder, is afimiliar fact to those who h vve studied the 
influence of the mind on the body From the fifteenth century, when Alsati in 
peasants imagined they were changed lflto wolves, and ran on all fours, howling 
md tearing children to pieces, down to the present day, when those (heading 
hydrophobia bark like dogs and mew like cats, the records of hydtophobia are 
replete to overflowing with delusion, superstition, hysteria, and unconscious 
simulation The trdgi comical case of a number of persons dying in tho 
sixteenth century after having eaten of a pig that had been bitten by a dog, 
which in its turn had been bitten by another and ribid one, found its 
counter p irt a few weeks ago in Russia, where a medical editor, a follower of 
Pastern, suggested the treating ol i number of persons in the Pasteur 
Institute at Odessa for no better reison than tint they had partaken of milk 
fi om a cow bitten by a rabid dog ” * 

The Pasteur Craze and the Iltdrophobia Bugbeai will soon be 
things of the past, but it will be well to remember for a long time 
to come that, so far as Biological Science has a voice m England, it 
uas raised m hosannas to the French savant Those “ expeits ” m 
whom the simple lay public is constantly asked to confide, as the 
only properajudges of the utility of cruel experiments on animals, 
(and who would fain be permitted at the same time to settle the 
morality of the practice), those very experts have proved themselves 
m this noteworthy case absolutely and even ridiculously mistaken 
Either they were not clever enough, or they were not honest and 
single-minded enough, to discern the unscientific and delusive cha¬ 
racter of a method which, once it has been exposed in plain language, 
appears the very climax of charlatanism t Not one English viviscctor 
charged his French colleague with useless cruelty, and the Commis¬ 
sion, headed by Sir II Roscoe, which was sent from England last 
summer to inqiiire into the method, forbore for nine months to 
give its Report, or warn the nation that it was being deceived into 
sending imperilled men and children to undergo a delusive and 
pci haps dangerous operation * This was all that Science did for us, 
in the face of this huge Medical Bubble Those unscientific people 
who could only apply common sense to the subject and who revolted 
from the monstrous character of the method, or relied ou their 

* The hoi urn, April 1887, p 179-186 

h ‘The neutralization of an aheady reeened rxlnc \irus, by sueccssue inoculations 
not of an antidote but of ralnc virus of progressn e virulence and this unaccompanied 
Ijj the i ery smallest morbid sy mptom—such is the great mystery of the now religion 
— V Pattern el la Par/e, by l>r I utaud, p 67 
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religious conviction that by no such barbaious means could real good 
come to humanity—these people, deafened as they were a ycai ago bv 
the " Great is Diana ” chorus of the biologists, and. insult nig lv 
challenged m every newspaper to bow at last at the slmne ot 
beneficent Vivisection—these, aftei all, prove to have been right 
When next there is question of condoning ciuelty on the plea of 
benefiting humanity, it is to be hoped that this instructive history 
will not be forgotten Of the moral injury done to the community by 
sanctioning cruelty there can be no question at all Of the physical 
advantages to be purchased by it we have a san pic in Pistcunsm 
An w infinite number of miserable animals have died in the un¬ 
utterable igomcs of artificially produced labies an aggravited form 
of that awful disease which Maybe w tells us amounts to bung injlannd 
all oiei And the result ot this burnt-offering in the temple of the 
Rue d’Ulm has been the death of seventy-nine patients, of whom at 
least a dozen have died unquestionably of then ino<ulations 1 

Old Sclden says in his f ‘ Table Talk,” “ To preach long, loud, and 
damnation is the way to be cried up Men love the man who d mins 
them, and run after him to save them ” The secret has, 1 fcai, 
been bequeathed to our modern priests the doctors It is right and 
proper for them to warn us in moduation, but they do it beyo’ l all 
reason " Touch not * Taste not f Handle not t There is Death 
in the Pot , Waic Microbes here* ’Ware Bicillt theie f All the 
vvoild’s a Hospital, and all the men and women merely patients ” 
There is no end to the “ host^if spectres pale ’ which beleaguei us 
summoned by their spells and clothed with double terrors by then 
alarming new scientific titles But there should be some limits to 
tins perpetual cry of “Wolf* Wolf 11 We must all die sooner oi 
later, whether with scientific adviseis or without them , and it would, 
after all, be better to die sooner, pursuing noble objects, performing 
natural duties, and even enjoying innocent pleasures, than a little 
later, amid pitiful anxieties and odious messes and inoculations of 
filth, leading the lives of Moliere's “ Malade Imagmauc ” Perhaps 
tve may never, alas 1 discover the secret of u Faith Healing, ” but it 
least we can avoid “ Fear Killing ”—dying by inches of sheer anxietv 
to live, and being slam at last by the very dread of Death 


Frances Power Cobbe 
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I N a former article I spoke of some of the changes which strike 
one who has come hack to Oxford after a considerable time of 
absence, of some of the outward and social changes, of changes in 
the relations between the University and the college^, of changes m 
the iclations between different classes of teachers, nud speci illy of 
the way in which the colleges and the professors seem to have been 
looked at by the last Commission But I said nothing directly on a 
matter perhaps more important still, the changes made during the 
same tune m the subjects of stud£ and examination On these 
points I now propose to make some further remarks 

In the subjects and methods of study in the University, as they 
are now and as they were forty years back, there is change indeed 
What first strikes one is the wonderful way in which the University 
seems to be cut up into little sects, each devoted to some particular 
branch of knowledge, and seemingly knowing or caring nothing about 
any other It is like " I am of Paul,” and " 1 of Apollos ” Here 
is a “ Greats man , ” here is a " Mods man ” 1 never heard of a 

" Smalls man , ” indeed that name seems now to be forgotten But 
there is the " History man,” and the " Law man,” and the “ Natural 
Science man,” or rather there arc as many kinds of “ Natural 
Science man ” as there are new " ologies ” coming into being every 
ycai The " History man,” like the " Greats man,” is a more distinct 
figure But the “ Greats man ” reads history as well as the "History 
man, ” how then are they to be distinguished ? I once was inclined 
to define the two by saying that the " Greats man ” had read his 
Thucydides, but that the " History man ” had not Late events 
may perhaps somewhat modify the first definition It seems as if the 
" Greats man ” is one who has indeed read his Thucydides, but who 
grudges that either himself or any one else should read any further 
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Now all these various classes, “Greats men,” “Mods men,” 
* History men,” “ Law men,” &c &c, with the examinations and 
studies in which they are severally interested, “ Gloats,” “ Mods,” 
“ Gioup A,” “ Preliminary 13 ”—the miucl gets dr/zv at the endless 
varieties, endlessly shifting—seem to he like religious or political 
sects, 01 peiliaps more like jealous neighbours, each m untaimng his 
own right against all comers The ditlerent branches ot study seem to 
be treated as if thej were enemies One branch gets what is called 
“ relief ”—that is commonly relief from knowing something—and 
another branch cries out for the like “relief” One hears a great 
deal more about the interests of this or that school or division of a 
school than of the interests of sound learning It would ically seem 
as if many look at schools and examinations as an end in themselves, 
which it is a good work to multiply All this division, all this strange 
rivalry, seem veiy wonderful to the man of forty years past Those who 
have grown up under this complicated system probably understand it, 
with some indeed it seems to occupy their whole thoughts One un¬ 
used to it may be pardoned for thinking that, unless it does occupj a 
man’s whole thoughts, he has no chance of understanding it The 
system, be it observed, changes almost daily, every terra sees two oi 
three new statutes passed to cieatc some new kind of examination, oi 
to make some change m an existing one And each is discussed, not 
with regard to the effect which it is likely to have upon leai mug, but 
with regard to the interests or the “ relief” of this or that school oi 
subject One change is for the law men, another for the natural 
science men, anothei has something to do with “ old cl issical 
moderations,” a phiase which seems odd to those to whom “ modera¬ 
tions ” m any shape seem something new When, for once m a 
way, it is proposed to make, not a change strictly so called, not the 
abolition or alteration of anything existing, but the mere introduction 
of an alternative, and that simply and purely in the interests of 
sound learning, it is rejected as being contrary to the rateicsts of 
this or that set of learners or teachers Otherwise, it seems to be 
understood that the more changes made the better, let the examinations 
be altered and multiplied daily, till the choice of objects of study 
shall be as wide as the choice ol objects of amusement They multiply 
till it is impossible to find names for them , there is Group A and 
Group B, and 1 know not how many more letters To be examined in 
“ Group A ” instead of in a school with an intelligible name sounds 
something like being summoned to wherever “ Assize County A ” 
may have its business done, instead of to the natural capital of one’s 
natural shire Moreover I believe that in some schools, perhaps in 
Group A itself, a man may be examined piecemeal, part of him may 
be plucked, and the rest saved alive One is reminded of the haT- 
eaten victims of the lions spoken of bv the Emperor Marcus, whose 
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surviving remnants were brought forth to supply fresh sport for a 
second day 

Non all this seems to me to be thoroughly bad An examination 
is surely not an end in itself, it is at most a necessary evil The 
examination m front of him may cause many a man to read who 
otherwise would not have read at all, even in trie case of the 
man who would have read whether he had to be examined or no, 
the examination, though an evil, is a necessary one, as there is no 
way of distinguishing such men beforehand But the examination, 
though a necessary evil, is still an evil, reading for an examination 
is not genuine reading, it is reading for some other object than the 
simple gaming of knowledge If I may speak of myself, I may say 
that I am most thankful that the Oxford course of my day compelled 
me to read some books which othciwise I most likely should not 
have read, but the examination was to me always a kind of spectre 
or tempter, something which supplied a false motive foi one's work 
W hen it was over, I said. Now I can really read something, and 
I began to read again with a good heart the books which I had 
already read under the deadening yoke of the false motive 
Examinations cannot be wholly got rid of, but surely they ought 
to be few and scaiclnng And the old examination for the bachelor's 
degree was indeed ocaiclung, the work of three years or so was 
brought up at once Now I believe the principle is that a man's 
work should be cut into as many pieces as possible, and that he 
should go through as many examinations as possible It is “relief" 
to examine him m one thing by itself, and to let linn have time well 
to forget it before he is examined in something else The principle 
of the old examination was, not to give a man time to foigct, but 
to make it necessary foi him to remember It was a real test of 
knowledge, industry, and memory, when we took up at one time our 
history, our scholarship, and the studies which were then called 
“ science," a name which has since wandered elsewhere Even those 
who added mathematics in a ■separate school took them in directly 
af 1 er We took up our Thucydides, we took him up at once as 
a great historian and a great writer of Greek One man might be 
stronger m the matter of his books, another in the language, but 
no man could wholly neglect either or part the two asunder 

So far as to the effect of the two systems of examination on those 
who are to be examined according to either But there is another 
point to be looked at The amazing complication of the present 
system and the constant changes m it lead to another result as to the 
outward value of the degree and the class It is surely of the first 
importance in any system of degrees, and above all in any system of 
classes, that the degree or the class should have a cleaily understood 
meaning Members of the University should have a clear idea, the 
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world in general should have some idea, as to what a degree or a class 
implies, what kind of studies the hearer of it has gone through, what 
kind of proficiency in them he has reached Forty v ears ago it w is 
pretty well known what an Oxford degree, wlnt an Oxford first-class, 
meant There was then no uvalry between one subject and another 
Wc all learned much the same things, even those who went m for 
mathematical honouis had necessarily taken i pass, and had most com¬ 
monly taken a class, in the school ot Lita <v ffumantoi Theie was 
there fore no such gap between “ classical men " and “ mathematical 
men” as there is between votanes of different subjects now But now 
the Oxford degree, the Oxford first class, may be got m a hundred 
diffcicnt ways, so that nobody knows what it means in the case of 
each particular man And the number of subjects is evci growing 
There seems to be a notion afloat that every subject which is worth 
any man's study at any time of lus life is fit to be made, and 
ought to be made, at least an alternative subject of examination for 
the degree of bachelor of arts Now surely there arc many 
«ubjects which a man may most fitly study, to which a man may 
even worthily devote his life, which still aie quite unfit to be even 
iltcruative subjects in an examination which is in its own nature rudi¬ 
mentary 1 will give as an example, not a whole subject, but a part 
of a subject, because it is one which 1 can myself better understand 
The man who his the greatest mastery of any living man of the 
English history of the seventeenth century, himself an Oxford examiner, 
has deliberately put on record his judgement that the English history 
of the seventeenth century is not a fit subject for examination 
lor the bachelor’s degree I have long thought so, but I might not 
hive ventured to say so The historian of the Stewart reigns has a 
light to say so, and he has said so IIow worthy a subject for 
mature study that period is none has shown better than himself, 
but he has discernment enough to sec that the period of history 
which he loves best for his own mature study and mature teaching 
is not a period suited for an examination which is in its own nature 
immature But, among this multiplication of schools and subjects, 
the worst error of all is to give tins immature examination, this 
examination for a first and imperfect degree, the character of an 
examination m a man's future profession First of all, the whole 
system and theory of degrees and faculties is trampled under foot 
It is strange indeed that the degree in arts, the class in arts, may be 
got by passing examinations which would seem to belong to the 
higher professional degrees The University has a facultv of 
Divinity, a faculty of Law, a faculty of Medicine, with degrees m 
each, with practical examinations m two of them Y ct the degree 
in arts is most strangely to be had by examinations <n divinity and 
in law, I will not venture to say that it can or cannot be had by 
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an examination in medicine, for no outsider lull presume to define 
the exact boundaries between medicine and natural science It is 
surclv objection enough that the system of faculties is destroyed 
In filing a degree m one faculty after an examination in another 
Hut far more impoitant than this is the essential objection to 
bringing m anything of a professional kind into the examination for 
the first degree in the lowest faculty, the degree of bachelor of arts 

The old theory was that the first faculty, the faculty of arts, took 
in those subjects which had nothing to do with any particular 
w alk of life, but which were held to be good for a man whatever 
his walk of life was likely to be What those subjects may be is a 
point on which different generations will have different opinions, 
these first and necessary subjects have often been changed, and 
may very likely be changed again, but the principle has never 
changed, the arts course always was that course which m any 
paitioular age was thought to be good for all those who enteied 
the University at all By proficicucy m tint course men got 
the arts dcgiee, the first and general degiec, with that degree 
a man might remain satisfied, or he might go on to one of the 
higliei piofcssional degrees in Divinity, Law, or Medicine To 
these last the arts degree—latterly it would be moic coircct to 
say the arts examination—was the only path * A man first showed 
his proficiency in those subjects which were held to be good for him 
m any line of life, till he had done so he did not enter on the 
subjects specially belonging to one paiticular line of life Such 
w as the theory, the evil was that, while the examination for the 
loner degree became more and more real, the exercises foi the 
higher degrees became more and more nominal In my time the 
Cml Law degiee could practically be taken by any mastei of 
arts, the Divinity degiee could be taken by any clerical master of 
arts In medicine there was an examination, as to its depth or 
value of course an outsider can say nothing 

As things stood forty years back the bachelor’s degree in arts 
1 ractically involved two examinations, though the former of them was 
not known by that name Befoie the bachelor’s degree came the 
status , not exactly a degree, of Generahs Sophista , a name which 
seems now to be quite forgotten m Oxford, though there are traces of 
it both at Dublin and m America, and I fancy at Cambridge also This 
status was gained by the exercise called Responsions, commonly known 
m my day by the names of Littls-go and Smalls Though not called 
an examination, it really was one, but one of a trifling kind, which he 

* I say this, because, by a change older than my time, the degrees in Law and 
Medicine could be taken without taking the arts degrees But the arts etcarmnatiov 
had to be passed, as well as whatever as as required fpr the higher degree 'thus in 
those days men practically got degrees in divinity aud law by passing an examination 
in arts, now they get a degree in arts by passing an examination ift divinity or law 
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who aimed at a class m the final examination felt rithu irksome 
L iter came the “ Public Examination ’ foi the bachelor’s tltgrce, prac¬ 
tically foi the m istor’s degree also, as no farther examination or 
exercise w as required for the lnghei 1 ank 

Setting aside the somewhat vexatious “ Little-go,” the examination 
sjstcm, as it stood in my day, h is alwav s seemed to me to be excellent 
in what it did, but faulty m what it leit undone Modem improve¬ 
ments have, to my mind, greatly destioycd its excelhnce, while 
ill that was fault} has been untouched As I just now said, the 
bachelor’s examination in arts was an examination in those subjects 
which any given age the thirteenth oi the nineteenth, thought de- 
snablc foi all who entered the University Now if I wcie to say tli it 
the tlieoiy of tbc fust half of tin nineteenth century was that the 
subjects best suited for that purpose wue “classicwith the necessaiy 
addition of logic and the optional addition of mathematics, 1 should 
be sajing what would be liable to mislead The mam subject of oui 
work was certainly tlic study of Latin and Gicek writings, but it 
was something very different from the vulgar conception of “ classic" ” 
Mi did something vastly bettci than that style of scholarship which 
(onsists in quoting Ilorice and making Latin verses flic Oxford 
(hss of those days was got by taking up, in Greek and Latin wiiters, 
enough of several subjects to give every man the best possible start 
lu any one of them which he might choose to take up as the work of his 
iutuic life The system did not profess to turn out, at the age when 
men take then first degree, finished historians, finished philolo- 
gers, finished mental philosophers A man was a fool if he fancied that 
he came out of the schools any oue of those three J3ut though lie did 
not come out any one of the three, he had gone through the best pos¬ 
sible discipline towards some day making bim any one of the three that 
be might most wish to be He had learned enough of at least three 
subjects to enable him to choose among them, and the time that he 
bad given to the two which Jic did not choose was anything but 
thrown away I bave never carried mental philosophy further than 
was necessary m the schools But I am thankful to have gon< through a 
course which made me read Anstutle’s Ethics and Butler’s Sermons 
Nay, I have felt the use even of the three books of Euclid that I took in 
for my Little go For they all helped to clear my mmd, to give me the 
power of comparing and distinguishing, of seeing what is prool and 
what is not As a preliminary course, a course leading to an imper¬ 
fect degree, the system was admirable It may have needed a certain 
amount of expansion, but it needed expansion only on its own lines 
There was no need to sweep away a system which was really wide, 
really liberal, really leading to the highest culture, and to put in its 
stead every vagary of a narrow and deadening " specialism ” 

Still the system had its faults It had two mam faults Admir- 
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able as an examination for a first and imperfect degree, it was made 
to be, what it was not suited to be, an examination for a second and 
complete degree That is to say, it was not followed by any further 
examination or other exercise for the degree of master of arts This 
was one fault, the other was the existence of class-lists To have 
f lass-lists, to make separate “ honour ” school*, is a confession that 
the mere degree is worth very little In truth the standard for the 
ordinary degree was then, and I believe is now, pitched so low that 
the mere degree is worth very little But no academical degree 
ought to be worth very little, the degree itself should be an honour, 
a sign of real proficiency No one of course would propose that the 
standard for the ordinary degree should be pitched at the level of a 
first or even a second class But it should be pitched very much 
higher than it is now, high enough to make the mere winning of 
the degree a certain distinction Thus the mischievous excitement 
ot class-lists might be got rid of, while the men who nowadays 
get the first classes might have another and moie wholesome 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves It is monstrous that 
the degree of master of arts, with all the powcis which it still 
confers, should be given at random to every one who can pass the 
lowest form of the examination for the bachelor's degree The com¬ 
plete degree should ha\e its own exercise m some shape or another, 
something, I should say, like the dissertations for the corresponding 
degree in Germany, the doctorate in philosophy Here specialism 
might fairly come m, let the choice of subjects be as wide as 
possible, consistent with their not being professional subjects History, 
language, mental science, mathematics, such blanches of natural 
science as astronomy and geology, and any others which do not 
cone too nearly to a professional character, would all be in place 
Let real proficiency in any of them obtain the master's degree, but 
let no man receive it who cannot treat some subject or other in a 
scholarlike fashion The first, the imperfect degree, is the proper 
reward of those who have made a good start m several subjects 
Then let the bachelor choose his subject, and let the master's degree 
be the reward of real advance in that subject Let the bachelor’s 
degree be once more made respectable, and the master’s degree 
honourable, and the whole system of class-lists, a system tolerable 
only as long as the degree itself is thought lightly of, might be 
swept away, to the great advancement of solid study and to the less¬ 
ening of unhealthy excitement 

Of the endless changes of fprty years, how the last traces of the 
old system gradually gave way before the advancing tide of specialism, 
it might be both profitable and interesting to trace the course, but 
so to do m detail would need a volume I can here speak of a few 
mam points only The two great changes of the system which 
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came mto operation in 1853 were the division of the Public Exami¬ 
nation in the two schools of Liteue Humanwres and Mathematics 
into a first and second examination, to he passed at two different 
times, and the addition of two new “ final” schools, those of Natural 
Science and Law and Modern History As Itesponsions were left, and 
as every man had to pass two “ final ” schools, eat h man had ic dlv to 
be examined four times But by some singular arithmetic, Responsiona 
not being counted, the second examination was called the first, and tin, 
third and fourth were both called the second Moreovci, as those who 
examined in Rcsponsions acre not called Examiners but Masters of the 
Schools, so those who examined m the first [second] examination 
were called, not Examiners but Modu atari It was “ the First Public 
Examination before Moderators ” As no human crc iturc could be ex¬ 
pected to use such a name in ordinary talk, this examination took from 
the ofliccis engaged in it the slang name of “ Moderations,” which, it 
is needless to say, is absolutely meaningless But so necessary was 
some name that“ Moderations ” has ceased to be slang, and is now 
used by the gravest speakers on the gravest occasions In ordinary 
talk “ Moderations ” has become “ Mods , ” but “ Mods ” is still 
thought beneath the dignity of debates in Congregation I have 
known an orator speak of “Mods” and correct himself into “Modera¬ 
tions,” as if “ Moderations ” was not m itself just as much slang as 
“ Mods ” But the thing is more important than the name I he “ First 
Public Examination,” alias " Moderations,” alias “Mods,” is an exami¬ 
nation m Greek and Latin Literature, there are also Mathematical 
Moderations, with which I am not concerned Here comes lft the 
distinction between “Mods” and “Greats” " Gttals,” so far as 
the name existed in my time, meant the Public Examination, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Responsions, Little-go, or Smalls , now it seems, 
rather oddly, to mcah the final school in Litua Ilumumoies , as 
distinguished from the other final schools Now “ Moderations,” if 
I have rightly grasped its meaning, is a school in which Grock 
books arc taken up for the language onlv, and not for the matter — 
what in my day was called the “ science ” This lias been a puzzle 
to me ever since the change was first made I believe I may say 
without vam boasting that I have read more Greek books than 
most people, but I have certainly never read one without attending 
both to the matter and to the language, and I cannot understand 
how the two are to be kept apart It was startling, when “Modera¬ 
tions ” were first invented, to hear that Demosthenes was to he read 
before Herodotus and Thucydides I asked, How could these things 
be ? how could a man learn about Philip before he had learned about 
Themistokles and Penkles? And I was told that the man who 
read Herodotus and Thucydides would have to know about Themisto¬ 
kles and Perikles, but that the man who read Demosthenes needed 
vol li 3 k 
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not to know anything about Philip, for they took up the matter, 
he took up only the language That must be nearer forty years ago 
than thirty, but to this day I am no nearer to understanding 
how a man can really read Demosthenes and not know about 
Philip I am only glad that I nevoj: read Demosthenes or any other 
book in that fashion But I believe that many men in Oxford now 
think that “ Moderations " have been from all eternity, that they 
are as old as hereditary kingship, at any rate as old as the lord of 
the manor I have myself been asked what class I took in them 

What has become of the earlier exercise called Kesponsions—the 
“ Smalls " whose name suggested " Greats "—is more puzzling I 
turned away as one wholly baffled when I found that, by a kmd of 
Caesarean operation, they are now practised on persons who have not 
as vet any academical being at all If this points to a glimmering 
notion of a regular University examination for matriculation, some¬ 
thing might come of it 

The two new “ final " schools were those of Natural Science and of 
Law and Modern History But I fancy that not many people remcmbei 
the form in which tliefouith school was first proposed to Convocation 
The elder studies, it will bo remembered, were mainly confined to 
subjects studied m Greek and Latm authors, among which Greek 
history took a leading part The course might very well have been 
expanded , a wider choice of authors and periods might ha\e been 
allowed, something might have been done to break down the supci- 
stition which with so many confines the study of the history and 
languages of Greece and Italy to a few arbitrarily chosen centuries of 
each But m tins direction nothing was done Instead of it, “Modem 
History " was set up as something distinct from “ ancient," almost 
hostile to “ ancient" That “ modern ” histoiy needed to be studied 
in original authorities in exactly the same Way and with quite as 
much labour as “ ancient ” did not come into the heads of the devisers 
of the change Their notion was to make an “ easy " school for rich 
men, “modern " histoiy was an “ easy ” study, which did not need 
any Latin and Greek, modern books in English, or at most in 
French, would be quite enough But it was not only “modern 
history ” The school, m its first form, was one of “ Modern History 
and the Cognate Sciences," the “ cognate sciences ” being pretty well 
any subject, not distinctly mathematical or physical, provided it 
was not studied in Greek or Latin writers The school was a school 
of odds and ends, thrown together m a heap, because it was too much 
book, was part of Literce Humamot es , if studied in an English book, 
trouble to classify them Mental science, if studied in a Greek 
it was a “ cognate science " to “ modern ’’ history This scheme 
never took effect, it was too much for the common sense of Convo¬ 
cation In its stead came the school of “ Law and Modern History ” 
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What is to be said about this union of subjects * T should be 
inclined to say that it was good or bad, accoiding to the line 
taken bv the Examiner who took the law branch—though then 
was nothing to that effect in the statute, it was found convenient in 
practice to have always one profdbsional lawyer among the Examine rs 
And I can truly say, when I look back on my legil colleagues in 
past times, that the (fleet of their presence was much ofte ltr good 
than bad Tt was bad vv’tli the gentleman who midt the men say 
that William tlie Conqueror brought in the Feudal System t it the 
Council of Salisbury, it was good in the hands, to mention one only, 
of such a man as Mr Ivcnelm Digby, one of the foiemost in a bind 
most worthy of honour, those lawyers who ue showing that the stud) 
ot law may be made the best friend, instead of the worst enom\, of 
the study of hisfoiy There is something to be said on both sides, 
but on the whole I lather regret the separation between the two 
which was made at a later time, because it has led to what I look on 
is thp great mistake of setting up a professional school of law as one 
of the alternative paths to the II A degree History constantly needs 
the help of Jaw, often the help of the piofcssionai lawyer, but law, 
as a subject for the B A degree, should be, as law from one side is, a 
branch of history 

Of the othei new school that was set up at the same time, tint 
of Natural Science, I can say nothing, except that some branches 
of what is called Natural Science are so closely connected with 
History th it 1 should be well pleased to find sqmc means of uniting 
the two Geology, Palaeontology, Natural History in souk of its 
aspects, are distinctly historical studies, more ne irly akin surely to 
Ilistoiv than to some other studies winch go under the same name 
as themselves In any case, both schools were new, and both had to 
struggle against the disadvantages of novelty, the Law and History 
school had to struggle against the further disadvantage of being 
thought easy But ope very odd thing was that the new st liools 
were often trotted out before the world as “lay studies,” as 
opposed to the ildei schools of Lttuie Humanioies ind Mathematics 
These last seem to have been looked on as specially clerical How 
a school which was largely devoted to the doings of saints, popes, 
bishops, and heretics, was more “ lay ” than a school which had. to 
deal almost wholly with pagan matters, was somewhat mysterious 
But so it was, the Examiners, lay or clerical, in the school ot Liters 
ITumamores were trusted to examine in what was then called 
“divinity,” the Examiners in the school of Law and Modern History 
were not 

But this first stage of change, while it brought in new studies 
and new schools, did not make ap. '.utter severance between them 
and the old When the system of foui schools first came in, 

3 k 2 
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cveiv man had to pass in at least two, that of Liteue Humamo)es 
and one other. Mathematics, Natural Science, Law aud Modern 
History, at pleasure It was a most fatal change when this pre¬ 
eminent e of the school of Lite / <e Himoniores was taken away I had 
mjsclf, in several exarmncrships in the school of Law and Modern 
History, the best opportunities of marking its effects In the first days 
of the new schools, the man who had taken the most triumphant first 
class in Lileue Humanwres had still at least to pass in one of the other 
three schools Having to pass, he very often preferred to read for 
i class in his second school Hence in those days the most brilliant 
men m the University constantly found their way into the school 
of Law and Modern History, to the great ulvantage of the school 
aud of themselves In the school of Liteice Hvmumores tliev had 
gained a valuable amount of positive knowledge, and they had also 
kamed something of the art of using such knowledge as they had, 
they had learned, what m au age of examinations is not to be despised, 
the art of being examined Theie was all the difference m the world 
between the men who came into the Modern History school from the 
honour school ol Li ter a' Humamoies and the men who had merely 
passe dm it The former class were sometimes tempted to treat their 
Modern History woik too much, as a Gieek would have said, 
tc 7 rapipy m, as a mere appendage to work which they deemed 
more import mt, while with the lattei their Modern History work 
was tliur chief object Still the men who bad gone thiough 
whatcvci remnants “ Greats" aud “Mods" had kept of the sound 
discipline of the old schools were alwajs the best And what 
w is more important than all, they did something of their own 
iccord to remedy the fughtful mistake of the system, that ot 
making “ Modern ” History a distinct business from “Ancient ” So 
it was m lH“>7-8 and in 18(>3- i In 1873 I was Examiner again for a 
single turn Between 1864 and 1873 the unlucky change had come 
which made the other schools wholly independent of the school of 
Lttiup Human ions I felt the diffeicnce at once My first 
remaik was that the passmen were much better than they had been 
nine j cars before, and that the classmen were not nearly so good The 
passmen were improved, because meanwhile a system of teaching had 
grown up, which did the passman some good, and saved him from the 
utterly brutal ignorance of earlier days The merest crammer 
could keep men from saying that “ Queen Philippa was the wife of 
Edward the First, who murdered her and then nfarried again " But 
the really good man, such as were many of our classmen from 1857 to 
1864, could teach himself a great deal better than the crammer could 
teach him The classmen of 1873 had gone down, because the 
Kind of men who came into the school nine years before had 
ceased to come into it The man who had got his first class m 
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Ldure Hwnanioi i v, no longer obliged to pass in a second school, 
seldom cared to go m for a class m a second s< hool The classmen 
m Modern History were now almost wholly men who had not gone 
through the training of the cider school, and who did not bring 
with them the amount of histoncal knowledge which the eldu 
school required Up to that time the good sense of the men 
themselves had done something to lc'-sen the evil of the fatal distinc¬ 
tion between “ incicnt J and “modern” implud in the uraiigcmcut 
of the schools Now time was nothing to (h<<k it The man 
who had got his class in 1 itu«> llmiunnous —-the ‘ (• ic its man”— 
had no longer the same temptation as bcfoie to can} on his historical 
studies fmther The man who uriicd at a class m the Modem 
llistoiy school—the “History man”—had no longer the same 
tempt ition as before to begin his liistoueal studies carlici From 
185“ to 1 SOt the “Greats man” and the “History man”—I do 
not think the names were known then—were a try laigely the same 
person In 1873 I found they had become distinct So it is still 
The “ Greats man ’ is a man who has read Ins Thuc ydidi s, the 
“ History m in ” is too often one who his not 

The time that I examined in 1873, along with the prtsmt Bishop 
of ( hestcr and Mi Boase, was the last time when passmen and 
rla^sim n weic examined at the same time and by the same Examiners 
Whv a change was made I ne\er could understand The passmen 
lme, 1 believe, vanished into the wonderful “ Groups” tor which no 
names ein be found, but which have to be marked by letters j\s 
lor the classmen, in 1875 the Exammcis still examined licely Now 
there is a Boaid, and the Board has provided them with an elaborate 
system of “ periods,” “ subjects,” “books,” what not, which makes the 
brain dirzy to look at it The practical upshot of it all is tli it,in 18 >7-7 J, 
the tendency of the sc hool was to the study of the e irlier parts of so- 
c died “Modern” history men did build something is near to a founda¬ 
tion as the sad gap between “ancient” and “modern” wbuld let them 
Now the fashion is to run oft to the very latest times, to the Fiench 
Itexolution and times since the French Revolution To say nothing 
of the impossibility of really understanding these late times without 
a grasp of the times before them, these late times, in themselves as im¬ 
portant, as worthy of deep and mature study, as any times that went 
before them, are unfit for University study and examination They 
are unfit, because of the lack of original authorities in the shape of books 
For the French Revolution there is no Thucydides, no Procopius, no 
Matthew Paris But so it is, the Professor may gather round him 
a chosen few devoted to more solid work, and may do good work 
with them But for the mass of " History men ” he preaches in the 
wilderness Those to whom the real teaching power of the Univer¬ 
sity has passed have settled matters otherwise 
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Law and Modern History had been parted asunder before 187.3 
Since then the tendency has been more and more to what is called 
“ specialism," to divisions upon divisions, to multiplied schools and ex¬ 
aminations, to everything that can more and more splitup the University 
into sections with different objects and studies, to everything that can 
more and more gne the 13 A examination a special and professional cha- 
i u ter, to ci crj thing that can more and more take from it its old and 
healthy natuic as an examination in subjects good for men of all 
sorts Every man who has a pet subject wishes for a separate school 
foi his pet subject Every one who has a profession wishes to have 
something specially done for his own profession Eveiy day a new 
-ologv asks for a new school and new Examiners As nobody but the 
particular -ologist knows the meaning of the particular -ology, as of 
couise “omne ignotum pro magmfico,” eveiybody is afraid to refuse, 
they might be called obscurantists or reactionaries, if they did, though 
to the outsider it sometimes sounds as if we were asked to supply 
special Examiners in Sicilian coins or in Provcngal commonwealths One 
day we are asked to create a mysterious being called a master m sur¬ 
gery, another day we are asked to do something for solicitors who do 
not care to learn Greek Divide, divide, is the cry, specialize, special i/e, 
let there be no time for general culture, for common study of any 
kind, lawyers, physicians, divines, none of them can wait to build 
up the special learning of their several callings upon a good 
common foundation, they must rush at the business of their own 
callings from the sery first It is forgotten that the real business of 
a first degree, an imperfect degieefis to be the badge, not so much of 
having learned this or that particular subject, as of having gone 
through a couise of discipline which will stand a man m good stead in 
the more mature study of any subject And amid this rush after 
professional studies, the older studies themselves are becoming pro¬ 
fessional I have heard the words “tutorial profession"—very ominous 
words indeed I have heard words more ominous still, “ the pecuniary 
value of a first class " I have heard a speaker in Congregation take 
for granted that the mam object of an Oxford man’s studies was to 
become a schoolmaster of some kind Amid all tins hubbub, what 
time or spaee is left for the old culture, the old discipline, the culture 
and discipline good for all, which trained, and did not wholly tram m 
vain, the man of earlier generations, when " specialism " had not been 
devised, and when the word “ profession ” m connexion with the first 
degree was unheard of 9 

The answer to this argument is obvious, and the answer to the 
answer is no less obvious "We are told that a man has now no 
time for general studies, he must take to his professional studies 
early, as soon as he enters the University, or he will not be able to 
come to the University at all One is afraid to do more than 
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■whisper a doubt whether the University wants men who come merely 
to work at their own professions, and not to seek general culture ot 
any kind It must be only in the same whisper that one can 
venture to hint that the old distinction of Greek and barbarian is 
not yet worn out, and that the knowledge of the most perfect form 
of human speech is still the test which paits oft the cultured 
man from the uncultured It may be less dangerous to call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the average age of admission to the Umveisity 
has advanced a year since my dav, and full two y( ars since the 
beginning of the century I am sure this is no gam m any point 
of view It is said to be somehow m the interests of schools and 
schoolmasters And that is a very great anti foimidablc interest 
Ever and anon one hears of a synod of schoolmasters, who seem to 
meet to teach, not only the Universities but all mankind, how they 
ought to behave A year or two back I read a most wonderful paper 
signed by eight schoolmasters It took for granted, as a physical 
law of the Universe, that no one could enter the University till he 
was nineteen It deplored tho sad fate of certain youths, who by 
some unhappy chance got scholarships before they were eighteen 
Now I got my scholarship before I was eighteen, so did many of 
my contemporaries, some got theus before they weie seventeen, 
and no one thought they were unlucky, quite the other way Now 
if we could do such a reactionary tiling as to fall back on this earlier 
time of entering the University, two years would be gained for 
geneial work Possibly it might not suit the schoolmastcis, but 
the school must learn to adapt itself to the University, and not the 
University to the school The time gained would be clear gam, for 
the general complaint is that a lad, on coming from school to the 
University, loses a great deal of time m doing again what he has 
already done at school Even if it is a law ot Nature that specialism 
should begin at nineteen, there would thus be a yeai or two years 
after school is ended and before specialism begins With regard 
to language, the functions of school and University seem sharply 
enough marked The business of a school is to teach the languages, 
in the sense of knowing now to construe them, the business of an 
University is to teach language in the higher sense, the wide com¬ 
parative study of language, and to teach the subjects treated in 
those languages in the original writers A man ought to come to 
Oxford, not to learn Greek but to study Greek books, he should 
have already learned Greek, m the school-boy sense, at school 
And not only should he have thus learned Greek, and of course 
Latin, he should, m the same sense, have learned some at least of the 
present spoken languages of Western Europe Their study is now as 
needful as that of the elder tongues, the error is m thinking that, 
because a new thing has become necessary as well as the old, there- 
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fore the new thing should displace the old The truth to be taken 
m is th it there is no real opposition between “ ancient ” and 
w modern languages,” that they are simplj parts of the same study, 
that either is imperfect without the other We must grasp the truth, 
haul to be grasped by both friends and enemies, that there is no 
special mysteiy about Greek and Latin, nothing to part them off 
from other Furopean tongues, nothing to make them the objects of 
a study all by themselves It was very natural for men to think so 
m the sixteenth century, it is unpardonable to think so m the 
nineteenth Latin without the Romance tongues is a beginning 
without an end, the Romance tongues without Latin are an end 
without a beginning And here comes an immediate question at 
Oxford There is now before the University a proposal ot quite 
another character from the endless frivolous tmkenngs of this 
and that paltry detail of which some at least have got quite weaiy 
It is a weighty proposal, supported by weighty names, a pro¬ 
posal, not m the interests of this or that clique or calling, but 
m the true interests of learning This is the movement for <f a 
final school of Modern Languages ” * Its object is the scientific 
study of the Teutonic, Romance, Celtic, and Slavonic languages 
The great question at once occurs, M hy this division 9 Why this 
qualification of “ Modern ” languages ? Why should not Greek and 
Latin also come m for the advantages of the new school 9 Why should 
they be shut up in the prison “ Greats ” and “ Mods,” and not allowed 
to come out and keep company with their children and kinsfolk 9 
There is absolutely no reason to be given, except that “ Greats ” 
and “ Mods ” are interests, and that there is a “ tutorial profession ” 
The scheme is brought forward bv some of the foremost, perhaps 
not always the most conspicuous, scholars in the University, by men 
of wide and sound learning, by men who love learning for its own 
sake, and who have masteicd it as those only who love it for its own 
sake can master «it They sec well enough the emptiness of the 
distinction, the thorough mischievousness of the barrier, between 
so called “ ancient ” and so-called “ modern ” studies They would 
rejoice to place the tongue of the Gicek alongside of the kindred 
tongue of the Goth, to make the study of Homer and of Beowulf 
go, as reason bids, hand in hand But they arc doubtless wise in 
their generation in adapting themselves to necessity, in waiting a 
while till more people have found out what the Greek and Latin 
tongues really are It is an evil to make yet another school, it is 
an evil to study old Italian in one school and new Italian in another, 
it is an evil to label anything with the misleading titles of “ ancient ” 
and se modern ” But these evils are not the creation of the proposers 

* Ibis school is at present (May 18th) under discussion m Congregation, with very 
O ood hopes 
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of the present scheme, they are sad and humdi iting conditions to 
which they have to submit in order to get any place at all for 
thur own subjects Sound and wide scholarship has to shape itself 
to the requirements of “Greats” and “Mods,” scholars of 
oecumenical grasp and oecumenical knowledge have so to walk as 
not to draw on their work the opposition of the “ tutorial piofession ” 
How strong the narrow interests aie against which such men 
have to strive was shown by the fate of another proposal in which I 
myself had a hand, and to which I haie alicady made i reference 
The attempt made last vear to bridge over the gap between “ ancient ” 
and “ modern ” history was m no sense my statute, as some people w ere 
pleased to call it, I was only one woiker at it among several, and I do 
not think that the first idea of it was mine To the name of the school, 
“ History Moderations/ 1 “ History Preliminary,” or any othci, I was 
utterly indifferent The one object which I and those who worked 
with me had, was to offer to those who chose an opportunity of reading 
some books not commonly studied, and of reading some books th it arc 
commonly studied from an unusual point of view, of reading them 
namely as contributions to oecumenical history, helps to fill up the 
sad gap which divides the “ Greats man ” and the “ History man ” 
The most enlarged and enlightened classical scholars supported the 
scheme , the Provost of Oriel and the Professor of Latin could 
hardly be suspected of plotting against the wdl-being of Greek and 
Latin learning , but the well-being of “ Greats” and “ Mods” was 
thought to be threatened, the tutorial profession gathered at the last 
moment, and—to translate the language of University legislation into 
that of Parliament—after accepting the second reading of our bill, 
after making amendments m committee and on the report, they at last 
threw it out on the motion “ that this bill do pass ” By this fact 
the promoters of the School of Modern Languages—I need not say 
that they had their part on our side of the late struggle—have doubtless 
taken warning 

Nothing can be more short-sighted just now than such a policy as 
this on the part of the special students of Greek and Latin learning 
Their studies are on their trial We constantly hear murmunngs 
against them How much hpttcr it would be, we are told, to study 
“modern” things instead of “ancient,” to study “living” French 
and German instead of “ dead ” Greek and Latin Those who part 
off the Greek and Latin tongues and subjects studied m Greek and 
Latin writings from all other tongues and all other subjects, do in 
effect plead guilty to the charge If I believed that Greek and Latin 
were “ dead languages,” I should be the first to strive to get rid of 
them To get rid of them, I mean, as parts of general education 
and culture , they would still remain, like the tongues of the Ilittite 
and the Accadian, wholesome and profitable studies for those whose 
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tastes ltd them that way It is because the tongues, the literatuie, 
the histoiy, of old Greece and Italy are not dead, but the most 
in mg things of their kind, that I plead for keeping them, not m their 
old place, but m a worthier place But they can have no woithy 
place at all as long as they are kept apart from their fellows, as 
long as it is ruled that the study of Homer is “ spoiled” by treating 
lmn, as m truth he is, as the earliest of European historians, the 
earliest of European geographers, the earliest painter of the political 
life of Europe, the first leader m a band who loses his dignity and 
Ins value if he is not allowed the fellowship of his comrades Show 
that Greek and Latin learning is a living, practical learning, the 
necessary foundation of all that comes after, and Greek and Latin 
learning may still flourish and win fresh honour Shut it up as 
something all by itself, which has nothing in common with modern 
tongues and modern life, and it will be presently pulled down, and, I 
do not hesitate to say, justly Writing by the Great Harbour of 
Syiacuse, T look out on the camps of Nikias and Ilimilkon, and I 
lead the tale of their warfare as it can be read nowhere else A 
step or two, and I look out on the castle of Mamakes and of 
Vrcdenck I tread the soil that was delivered by Timoleon, bj 
linger, and by Garibaldi, soil on which no one deliverer must shut 
out any othci Ileie m Sicily at least, history is one What 
nature and reason have joined together, the inteiests of "Greats” 
and “ Mods” must not be allowed to put asunder 


Edwvrd A Feebman 
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A CCORDING to a recent biographer of Byron, ougmality can be 
expected from nobody except a lunatic, a hermit, oi a sensa¬ 
tional novelist This hasty rerank is calculated to piejudice novelists, 
lunatics, and hcimits People mil inevitably turn to these members 
of society (if we can speak thus of hermits and lunatics), and ask 
them for originality, and fail to get it, and express disappointment 
Foi all lunatics are like othei lunatics, and, no more than sane men, 
can they do anything original As for hermits, one heimit is the 
aery image of his brothei solitary There remaip sensational novelists 
to bear the brunt of the world's demand for the absolutely unheard- 
of, and, naturally, they cannot supply the article So mankind falls 
on them, and calls them plagiarists It is enough to make some 
novelists turn lunatics, and others turn hermits 

“ Of all forms of theft,” says Voltaire indulgently, “ plagiarism 1 * 
the least dangerous to society 1 ” It may be added that, of all forms 
of consolation, to shout “ plagiarism ” is the most comforting to 
authors who have failed, or amateurs who have never had the pluck to 
try For this reason, probably, a new play seldom succeeds but some 
unlucky amateur produces his batteicd old MS , and declares that the 
fortunate author has stolen from him, who hath Fortune for his foe 
Indeed, without this resource it is not known how unaccepted 
theatrical writers would endure their lot m life But if stealing is so 
ready a way to triumph, then humanity may congratulate itself on 
the wide prevalence of moral sentiments So very few’ people greatly 
succeed (and scarce any one who does not is called a thief) that 
even if all successful persons are proved robbers, there must be a 
lofty standard of honesty m literature On the other hand it is a 
melancholy fact that the very greatest men of all—Shakspcare, 
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Molitre, Virgil (that furtive Mantuan), Pausamas, Theocritus, and 
Lord Tennyson—are all liable to the charge of theft, as that 
charge is undei stood by the advocatus Diaboli It is a little odd, 
not only tint our greatest are so small, but that our smallest—the 
persons who bark at the chariot of every passing triumph—are so great 
They have never stolen, or nothing worth stealing, or nothing that any 
one would buy But Dante why, the whole idea of a visit to Ilell, 
xnd a record of it, was a stock topic in early mediaeval literatuic 
But Buriy an every library possesses, or may possess, half a dozen 
earlier Progresses by earlier Pilgrims But Virgil when he is not 
pilfering fiom Homer or Theocritus (who notoriously robbed Sophron) 
he has his hand in the pocket of Apollonius llhodius No doubt 
Bavins and Mam us mentioned these truths in their own literary 
circle No doubt they did not gloss over the matter, but frankly 
remarked that the “ iEneid ” was a pastiche, a string of plagiaiisms, 
a success due to Court influence, and the mutual admiration of Horace, 
Varro, arid some other notorious characters Yet the “ /Encid ” 
lcmains a rather unusual piece of work 

Some one, probably Gibbon, has lcmarked about some crime 01 
other, that it is " difficult to commit, and almost impossible to prove ” 
The reverse is the truth about plagiarism Tint crime is easy to 
prove, and almost impossible to commit The facility of proof is 
caused by the readiness of men to take any accusation of this sort 
for granted, and by the very natural lack of popular reflection 
ibout the laws that govern literary composition Any two passages, 
or situations, oi idea^ that resemble each other, or arc declared to 
resemble each other when they do not, are, to the mind of the 
unliterary person, a sufficient basis for a charge of plagiarism 
These circumstances account for the case with which plagiarism is 
proved Yet it is difficult, if not impossible, to commit For he 
who is charged with plagiarism is almost invariably guilty of a 
literary success Now, even the poorest and most temporary literary 
success (say that of a shilling novel) rests on the production of a 
nev) thing The book that really wins the world, even for a week, 
from its taxes, and politics, and wars and rumours of war, must be 
m some way striking and novel The newness may lie m force of 
fancy, or in charm of style, or m both , or in mere craftsman’s skill, 
or m high spirits, or m some unusual moral sympathy and insight, 
or m various combinations of these things In all such cases, and 
always, it is what is new, it is the whole impact of the book as one 
thing, that enables it to make its way to the coveted front Now, 
what is stolen cannot be new, it can be nothing but the common¬ 
places of situation, and incident, and idea—each of them as old as 
fiction in one shape or other Not the matter, but the casting of 
the matter, not the stuff, but the form given to the stuff, makes the 
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novel, the novelty, and the success Now, nobody can steal the 
form, nobody, as m the old story (or nobody eveept a piratical 
publisher), can "steal the brooms ready-made” The success 01 
failure lies not m the materials, but in the making of the brooms, 
and no dullard can make anything, even it he steals all his materials 
On the other hand, genius, or even considerable talent, can make a 
great deal, if it chooses, even out of stolen material—if any of the 
material of literature can be properly said to be stolen, and is not 
rather the possession of whoever likes to pick it up 

On this view of the matter, the only real plagiarism is that 
defined in the Latin dictionary Ptagia) ms, ‘ a man-stealer, kid¬ 
napper” so used by Ciceio and Seneca Secondly, " a literary thief 
(one who gives himself out to be the author of another’s book) ” 
Martial uses the word (1 52) — 

“ My books, rrfy Qmntian, to tlicc 

L send—if 1 may call them mine - * 
hoi still }oar Poet, who but he 

Reates them —well if they repine, 

In th it their slavery do thou 

l omc to their rescue and befriend them, 

And raise the hue and cry, and \ ow 
Tin hand that wrote them now doth send them, 

Aon 11 aul them much by th s rdief, 

And hi inf, confusion on the tluef' 

Here "thief” is plagianus, and a tluef the rival poet is, for lie 
gi\cs himself out to be the author of another’s book, and steals it 
ready-made 

This is the only peifect plagiarism, according to the definition— 
namely, the claiming of a work of art which belongs to another man 
Now, plainly this kind of plagiarism is rare, noi would it be easy to 
mention a case in which it has been successful In a number ol 
novels we meet the story of a man who comes into possession of a 
book in manuscript, perhaps the deposit of a friend, and who 
publishes the work as a performance of his own Such a man is a 
plagiai ms, he casts his net ( plaga ) over the property of another In 
real life it might be impossible to find an example of success in this 
kind of robbery There are, unluckily, plenty of men and women 
who take credit, among their relations and filends, for the author¬ 
ship of anonymous books which have been successful They are 
“ claimants,” like the Tichbornc pretender, rather than successful 
plagiarists The case of George Eliot and “Adam Bede” is well known 
Theie was a person named Liggms who gave himself out for the 
author, and even reaped some social if not pecuniary benefit In 
the same way, but on a smaller scale, there were various pretenders 
to the honour of having written a certain essay in the Saturday 
Renew, "The Girl of the Period” According to the actual writer, 
one of the pretenders was a clergyman About twelve years ago an 
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admired poet had great trouble with a married lady who asserted that 
the poet's real name was her assumed nom de guerre Her husband, 
naturally, w is well deceived by this fair retiana and caster of the 
jrfaga over other people's poems Though it has nothing to do with 
the question of plagiarism, let us commiserate unlucky persons of 
letters whose real names, somehow, sound like assumed names It 
is a misfortune they can scarcely recover from, and probably many 
people m the country still believe that Lord Lytton wiotc “ Evan 
Harrington” and “Richard Feveicl” 

Mr Liggms did not succeed in the long run, nor does literary 
history, pc rliaps, contain a single example of the triumph of a literary 
Perkin Warbeck Only m very unusual and fantastic cncumstances 
could he hope to keep the goods he stoic ready-made In the last 
novel on this situation, the pretender had every reason to believe that 
the true author of the MS was drowned at sea Unlucky and ill- 
advised pretender* ‘The sea invariably gives up her dead—in novels 
Short of such an unexpected accident as the sea’s not giving up her 
dead, how is the true plagiarist to feel comfortable with his stolen 
goods 9 Almost his only clianee, and that a bad one, would be by 
way of translation from some little-known language Not long ago 
a story or novel by a modern author was published m a periodical 
Presently the editor got a letter from a correspondent, offering to 
fuiniih “ the sequel of your little tale from the Basque,” or w hatever the 
original language may have been Yes, it is very difficult to find a 
language safe to steal fiom Let me confess that, in a volume of 
tales written by way of holiday tasks, I once conveyed a passage from 
the Zulu Theie could not liaie been a more bare-faced theft and no 
doubt, in the present inflamed condition of the moral sense, somebody 
would have denounced me, had the tale been successful But as long 
as jou do not excite the pretty passion of envy, you may drive the 
Zulu cows unnoticed There were only about three lines m the 
passage after all The coolness of plagiarism has occasionally been 
displayed on a larger scale, as when a novelist boldly took a whole 
battle scene out of Kmglakc's “ History of the Crimean "War ” He 
was found out, but he did not seem to care much Probably this 
particularly daring theft was a mere piece of mischief—a kind of 
practical joke What other explanation can be given of Mr Disraeli's 
raid on M Thiers, and the speech about General Samt-Cyr 9 Of 
course, Mr Disraeli could ha\ e made a better speech for himself 
Thefts of this kind, like certain literary forgeries, aie prompted by 
the tricksy spirit of Ruck But the joke is not m good taste, and is 
dangerous to play, because the majority of mankind will fail to see 
the fun of it, and will think the thief a thief m sober earnest Only 
a humorous race would have made a God of Hermes, who stole cattle 
from the day his mother cradled him 
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From these and similar cases, the difficulty, the all but impossibility, 
of successful plagiarism becomes manifest If you merely use old 
ideas (and there aie no new ideas), and so produce i ficsh combina¬ 
tion, a fresh whole, you are not i plagiarist at all If you boldly 
annex the novel ready-made, either by way of translation, or pub¬ 
lication of a manuscript not your own, you arc instantly found out, 
and probably never get back your leputation It appears that Mr 
Charles Reade, in the ‘ Wandering Heir,” <f bodily appropri ited ” 
twenty or thirty lines of a little-known poem of Dean Swift’s, 
descriptive of fashiouablc life in Dublin Mi Rcadc appears to have 
used this poem in such a way as to make the public think it was Ins 
own composition If lie did, he acted, to siy the least, with very 
great rashness lie reckoned without the unsuccessful novelist, and 
the unsuccessful novelist s family Of course he was “ denounced as 
a plagiarist by two anonymous writers, who fftcrwirds turned out to 
be a not very successful rival novelist and his wife ” These “ lynx- 
eyed detectives ” do, pretty often, “ turn out to be ” unsuccessful 
novelists and their kinsmen Mr Reade then uttered loud cries of 
wrath and spoke of “ masked batteries manned bv anonymuucula, 
pseudo-nymuncula, and skunkula ” * 

“ He contended that to transplant a few hues out of Swift, and 
to weld them with other topics m a heterogeneous work, was not 
plagiarism, but one of every true inventor’s piocesscs, and that only 
an inventor could do it well ” The whole affair was not worth 
much consideration, but Mr Rcade’s theoiy of what a true inventor 
might lawfully do was certainly a little advanced A lump of sucli 
a brilliant manufactured article as a poem by Swift would be apt to 
look incongruous even m a true inventor’s prose, and ccitninly was 
appropriated ready made If Swift’s notions about Dublin society had 
been adopted, and had informed the piosc of Mr Rcadc, a legitimate 
use would have been made of the material Oi, if Mi Reade had 
said, “ the Dean of St Patnck’s wrote thus on the subject,” then 
once more the propriety of the quotation would have been unim¬ 
peachable Rut perhaps the former of these suggestions will be 
demurred to by our moralists Th*re appears to be an idea that i 
novelist must acknowledge, m a pieface or m footuotes, every 
suggestion of fact which comes to him from any. quarter For 
example, I write a novel m which a man is poisoned by cut at t Am 
I to add a note saying, “ These details as to the Maeusi tribe arc 
extracted fiom Wallace, from Bates, and from Brett’s ‘ Indians of 
Guiana’ (London Bell and Daldy 1878; I have also to ac 
knowledge the hmd assistance of Professoi Yon Selber of Leiden 
For another and earlier example of a somewhat similar use of .this 


* “ How Charles Rcadc Worked, ” kt fames « Gazette, May 3, 1887 
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drug, the curious may consult ‘ Le Crime dc l’Omnibus,’ by M 
Fortum' du Boisgobey, to whose practice, however, science may urge 
certain pathological objections ” 

Tins kind of thing is customary and appropriate m books of 
learning, but it seems incredible pedantry to demand such explana¬ 
tions from authors of works of fancy When the scene of a story 
and the manners of the peoples described arc not known to a novelist 
by personal experience, he must get his information out of books 
For example, any reader of the first volume of Mr Payn’s u By 
Proxy ” might faucy that Mr Payn had passed his life in the 
Mowerv Lind But this is believed to be a false impression, caused 
by the novelist’s ingenious use of works of travel Is he bound to 
acknowledge every scrap of information in a preface or a note ? The 
idea is absurd A novel would become a treatise, like Bekkcr’s 
“ Chancles ” The effect of this conscientiousness may be studied m 
the “ Epicurean” of the late Mr Thomas Moore, where there are 
plentiful citations, on every page, of Egyptplogists—for the most part 
exploded The story would be better without the notes, which are 
useless in the age of Ma^peio uid Mariette Of course, if any 
novelist can make his notes as delightful as Sir Waite i Scott’s, the 
more lie gives us the better we shall be pleased—provided, they come 
at the end of the volume 

All ideas arc old , all situations have been invented and tried, or 
almost all Probably a man of genius might make a good story 
even out of a selected assortment of the very oldest devices in 
romance Miss Thackeray made capital stories out of the fairy 
tales, that are older than Raineses II, and were even published by 
a scribe of that monarch’s (live Mr Besant or Mr Stevenson two 
lovers, and insist that, m telling these lovers’ tale, the following inci¬ 
dents shall occur 

A Spy anted Ankh 
An Attack by a Bull 

A Proposal m a Const) vatory, watched by a Jealous Rival 
A Lost Will 

An Intercepted Cor) espondetlce 

Even out of these incidents it is probable that cither of the 
authors mentioned could produce a novel that would soothe pain 
and charm exile Nor would they be accused of plagiarism, because 
the ideas are, even by the most ignorant or envious, recognised as 
part of the common stock-in-trade 

Now, it is a fact that almost every notion and situation is as much 
part of the common stock in-trade as those old friends The “ Odyssey,’’ 
for example, might be shown to contain almost all the material of 
the romance that is accepted as outside of ordinary experience 
For instance, in “ She ” we find a wondrous woman, who holds a 
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man m her hollow caves (note the caves, there are caves m Homer), 
and offers him the gift of immortality Obviously this is the position of 
Odysseus and Calvpso Rousseau remarked that the whole plot of the 
“Odyssey ” would have been ruined by a letter from Odysseus to Pene¬ 
lope Rousseau had not studied Wolf, but had letters been commonly 
written m Homer's time, the poet would have bribed one of 
Penelope’s women to intercept them Homer did not use that 
incident, because he did not need it, but all his incidents were of 
primeval antiquity, even m his own time, he plagiarized them from 
popular stories, he stole the Cyclops almost ready-made * 

There are, doubtless, exceptions to this rule of the universality 
and public character of the stock of fiction These exceptions arc 
rather o£ an empirical sort, and should bo avoulid chiefly for the 
sake of weak brethren, who go about writing long letters m the news 
papers 

A few instances may be given from personal experience A 
novelist once visited the writer in high spirits Certain events of a 
most extraordinary nature had just occurred to luni, events which 
would appear incredible if I ventured to narrate them My visitor 
meant to make them the subject of a story, which he sketched 
“ But you can’t” I said, “ that’s the plot of f Ferdinand s Folly/ ’ 
and I named a book which had just arrived <fub lumims ora v lie had 
not heard of “ Ferdinand’s Folly," but he went away sad, for he was a 
young man that had been robbed of a great opportunity But he was 
presently consoled by receiving a letter from another author, a gcutle 
man of repute in more than one branch of literature “I have just read 
your f Daisy's Dream,’ ” said this author, “ aud I find that there is a 
scene in it which is also in my unpublished work, ‘ Psamathoe'" 
lie then described the scene, which certainly did appear of glaring 
originality—if anything could be original “ Nobody will believe two 
people could have invented this, and what am I to do ? " said the 
second unfortunate author, and indeed I do not know what he did, 
or whether ir Psamathoe ” was punished by an early doom for her 
unconscious plagiarism The study of the diflusion of popular talcs 
seems to show that there is no incident which may not be invented 
over and over again—m Siberia, or Samoa These coincidences will 
also occur m civilized literature, but some examples are so astonish¬ 
ing that the small fry of moralists are certain to shout “ Stop thief" 
On the whole, an author thus anticipated had better stop before they 
shout, but it was the merest accident that gave pause to the two 
novelists of these anecdotes Alas I unconscious of their doom, the 
little victims might have published 

Another very hard case lately came under my notice A novelist 
invented and described to me a situation which was emphatically new, 

* Gerland “ Alt Gnechieche Marchen in der Oclyaace 1 
3 L 
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because it rested on the existence of a certain scientific instrument, 
■which was new also The author was maturing the plot, when he 
chanced to read a review of some new work (I never saw it, and have 
forgotten its name), in which the incident and the instrument 
appeared Now, may this author write his own tale, or may he not 9 
If he does (and if it succeeds), he will be hailed as an abandoned 
rogue, and yet it is his own invention Probably it is wiser to 
" endure and abstain, ” otherwise, the “ lynx-eyed detectives ” will 
bring out their old learning, and we shall be told once more how 
Ben Jonson stole " Drink to me only with thine eyes ” from— 
Pisistratus 1 This I lately learned from a newspaper 

Thus it appears that, though plagiarism is hardly a possible offence, 
it is more discreet not to use situations which have either made one 
very definite impression on the world of readers, or which have been 
very recently brought out For example it is distinctly darrng to 
make a priest confess his unsuspected sm in a sermon The notion 
is public property, but every one is reminded of Hawthorne’s u Scarlet 
Letter ” Thus the situation is a thing to avoid, as certain 
measures—that of “ In Memoriam ” for example—are to be avoided 
in poetry The metre is everybody’s propertv, but it at once recalls 
the poem wherein the noblest use was made of it Again, double 
personality is a theme open to all the world Gautier and Poe and 
Eugene Sue all used it, but it is wiser to leave it alone while people 
have a vivid memory of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde It is not incon¬ 
ceivable that an author might use the old notion as brilliantly and 
with as much freshness as Mr Stevenson has done, it is certain that 
if he tries, he will be howled at by the moral mob A novelist may 
keep these precautions in his mind, but if, though he writes good 
books, he is not a bookish man, he will be constantly and unwittingly 
offending people who do not write good books, although they arc bookish 
Thus it lately happened to me to see an illustration of an unpublished 
work, m which a wounded and dying warrior was using his last force 
to break, with singular consequences, the weapon that had been his 
lifelong companion I knew (being bookish) the incident was perfectly 
familiar to me, but I could not remember where I had met it before 
It haunted me like the names which you try to recover from faithless 
memory, and one day it flashed on me that this incident was at least 
eight hundred years old But I leave (not its source, for the novelist 
who is no bookman had probably never tasted of that literary foun¬ 
tain), but the place of its early appearance, to be remembered or dis¬ 
covered by any one who is curious enough to consult his memory or his 
library But here another question arises let it be granted that the 
novelist first found the situation where I found it, and is there anvreason 
m the world why he should not make what is a thoroughly original 
use of it ? The imagination or invention needed for this particular 
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adaptation was at least as vivid and romantic as the original concep¬ 
tion, which, again, might occur, and may have occurred, separately to 
minds in Japan and in Peru 

I have chiefly spoken of plagiarism in fiction, for there is little 
need to speak ol plagiarism in poetry Probably no man or woman 
(apart from claiming a ready-made article not thur own) ever con¬ 
sciously plagiarized m verse The smallest poetaster has too much 
vanity to borrow on purpose Unconsciously even great men (Scott 
confesses in one case) have remembered and repeated the ideas or 
the rhythm of others In a recent Jubilee Ode one reads (indeed 
it is quoted m a newspaper article on plagiarism) 

“ Deep based on ancient right as on thy people's will 
Thy rule endures nnshattered still ’ 

The debt to the Laureate's verse is not to be mistaken, but no 
less unmistakable is the absence of consciousness of this m the 
author When I was a freshman, and when Mr Swinburne was 
the new poet, I wrote a (most justly unsuccessful) Newdigate, in 
which I thought there was a good line Somebody’s hands were 
said to be 

“ Made of a red roso swooning into white ' 

This seemed “ all wery capital,” like matrimony to Mr Weller, till 
I found, in “ Chastelard,” somebody’s hand 

"Mode of i red rose that has turned to white. ’ 

The mind of the unconscious plagianst had not been wholly in¬ 
active, as the word " swooning ” shows, but it was a direct though 
unintentional robbery No robberies, in verse, are made, I think, 
with more malice prepense than this early larceny 

On the whole, then, the plagiarist appears to be a decidedly rare 
criminal, whereas charges of plagiarism have always been as common 
as blackberries An instructive example is that of Molicre and 
“ Les Precieuses ” Everything m it, cried Somaisc and Dc Vilhors, 
is from the Abbe de Pure, the Italians, and Chapuzeau But some¬ 
how none of these gallant gentlemen did, m fact, write " Les 
Precieuses Ridicules,” nor anything that anybody except the Molicriste 
ever heard of 

The laudable anxiety of the Somaises of all time for literary 
honesty would be more laudable still if they did not possess a little 
vice of their own It is not a vice of which any man is the fanfaron 
the delicate veiled passion of Envy Indeed, these lynx-eved ones 
have a bad example m their predecessor, Mr Alexander Pope 

Mr Pope had a fnend who became an enemy—Mr Moore, who 
took the name of Smytlie This Mr Moore-Smythe wrote a 
comedy, “The Rival Modes,” played in 1727, wherein the persons 
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occasionally dropped into poetry, printed m italics On March 18, 

1728, an anonymous correspondent m the Daily Journal accused 
Mr Pope of having plagiarized certain verses from this comedy, and 
published them m the third volume of his " Miscellanies ” 

“ ’Tis thus that vanity coquettes rewards, 

A youth of frolics, an old age of cards ”— 

and so forth There was no doubt that these verses, after appearing 
in the “ Rival Modes,'* came out in Pope's “ Miscellanies ” But in 

1729, in the enlarged edition of the “ Dunciad,” Pope quoted the 
anonymous letters (there were two), and maintained that the verses 
were his own, and that Moore-Smythe was the plagiarist * He had 
given Smythe leave to use them (the men had once been on good 
terms), and had suggested their withdrawal later Pope then, on a 
quarrel with Smythe, published them, and antedated them (1723), 
“ in order to found or support the charge of plagiarism against 
Smythe ” And Mr Alexander Pope himself (like Conkey in 
“ Oliver Twist J ') was liis own anonymous accuser, bringing the 
charge against himself, that he might retort it on the luckless Moore* 
Smythe But Mr Moore-Smythe was m one respect well advised 
he made no reply 

Though it appears from this anecdote, as told in Mr Carruthers’ 
Life of Pope, that people who bring charges of plagiarism are 
not invariably of a delicate morality, yet a review of the whole 
topic cannot but console the moralist Mr Matthew Arnold assigns to 
morality but a poor seven eighths in the composition of human life 
But we see that morality has far more interest and importance 
than this estimate allows A masterpiece of mere art in poetry or 
fiction might be published (I wish it were probable) without exciting 
one hundredth part of the interest provoked by the charge of steal¬ 
ing half a page Thus we learn that Art is of no importance at all 
in comparison with Conduct A good new book is murmured about 
at a few dinner paities A wicked new action—say the purloining, 
real or alleged, of twenty lines—is thundered about from the house-top, 
and flashed along all the network of electric wires from London to 
San Francisco While men have this overpowering interest in morals, 
who can despair of humanity 9 
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J N no country has there been through many centuries a more 
continuous discussion of the questions of practical politics than 
in England In no country has the interest in politics been diffused 
more widely through the whole community But there has been no 
corresponding activity in the philosophical stud} of tlic naturt of 
society and the State Hobbes and Herbert Spencer are almost the 
only two English philosophers who have treated politics as an 
integral part of a complete philosophical 3} stem and it might be 
shown that the monarchical prejudices of Hobbes and the indi¬ 
vidualist prejudices of Spcuccr have hindered them from even so 
adequate a treatment of the nature of the State as tlieir philosophical 
theories admitted We can hardly retkon the brilliant political 
Essays of Hume in this connection, for Hume was professedly a 
destroyer of systems and his attention to politics and to history 
went along with his despair of metaphysics The political writings 
of Locke and of John Stuart Mill have not only a permanent 
interest for the student of political ideas, but have exercised in 
different ways a direct influence on the course of political events, 
but this influence was direct, very much because both Locke and 
Mill wrote on politics more as politicians than as philosophers 
Locke makes no explicit link between his theory of knowledge and 
his theory of government, though both were given to the world 
about the same time , in fact, the ideas of a “ law of nature” and 
“ natural rights,” on which his political doctrines rest, belong to 
that manner of thinking which the analytic method of the Essay 
mainly contributed to discredit Hume attacked the idea of 
•* social contract ” by using just such weapons as Locke had used 
m attacking “ innate ideas ” In the case of Mill the careful 
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reader can trace the connection between the psychical atomism*(for he 
treats sensations as if they were pyschical atoms) which forms the 
fundamental assumption in his theory of knowledge and the indi¬ 
vidualism out of which his practical interest in human well-being 
helped him partially to escape, but, though Mill himself was fully 
aware of the ultimate interdependence of different departments of 
human thought and human prejudice, and though he regarded 
himself as fighting*for the same cause of progress in his “ Logic ” and 
“ Examination of Hamilton ” on the one hand, and in his “ Liberty ” 
and “ Representative Government" on the other, yet the two sets of 
works arc obviously addressed to different classes of readers, and it 
requires the diligence of the student to see more than a biographical 
connection, and, in any case, Mill was concerned with practical ques¬ 
tions about the limits of government-action and the arrangement of 
representative bodies, not with the primary and more strictly philo¬ 
sophical questions about the nature of the State In fact, the intense 
preoccupation ot the most vigorous English minds in the immediately 
practical problems of legislation and administration has diverted atten- 
tionfrom an investigation of the ultimate principles on which government 
is based And, while it has been an enormous advantage that those 
amongst us who have written about government have themselves had 
some practical acquaintance with what legislation and administration 
meant, we have lost something, not only m clearness of theory but 
in consistency and firmness of practice, because tjie elementary terms 
of political discussion have passed current without having their value 
scientifically tested In Germany, on the other hand, some of the 
very be^t energy of philosophical thinking has been devoted to the 
doctrine of rights and the nature and functions of the State, but, 
owing to the fact tint political liberty is not yet veiy well known in 
Germany, we may occasionally complain (echoing the complaint of 
Aristotle) that the Sophists, or Professors, who profess to teach 
ttoXitikii, or Staatslehrc, have no practical experience of their subject, 
while the practical politicians of our own country have not raised 
their knowledge of the State from the domain of experience to that 
of thought 

This scarcity of English political philosophy gives a peculiar 
importance to the portion of the last issued volume of the late 
Professor Green’s w Philosophical Works,” which contains his 
" Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation ” * The same 
metaphysical subtlety, which had been already applied to the Theory 
of Knowledge and the Theory of Ethics, is here directed to a 

* “ Works of Thomas Hill Green, late Fellow of Balliol College and Whyte’s Pro 
fpgsor of Moral Philosophy m the Um\ eraity of Oxford ” hdited by It L Nettle 
slup, lellowof Balliol College, Ox fold Vol II Loncion Longmans 1S86 (Sed 
pp 308—the end ) 
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criticism of political theories and to the attempt thereby to aimc 
at a more adequate doctrine of political rights and obligations To 
those who knew Professor Green personally, this part of his Works, 
has an additional and very special significance, for litre wc have the 
meeting-point between the speculative and the practical interests, 
which to onlookers might seem to be two divergent channels m which 
his life ran, but which in his own mind were united and tended m 
the same direction The painstaking pursuit of philosophic il truth 
and the endeavour m all things to be the good citizen aud the 
honest politician weie equally characteristic of the mau, and sprang 
from a common source of earnestness and sincerity Ills conscience 
was equally exacting in speculation and in practice llis philo¬ 
sophical thinking was to him no mere exercise of intellectual 
ingenuity, but provided the basis of his conduct and influenced the 
details of his actions to an extent very raie even amongst those 
whom wc consider the most conscientious of. men He neither 
despised the small matters of local politics, nor forgot the wider 
interests of mankind lie went straight from the declaration of the 
poll, when he was elected a town councillor, to lecture on “ The 
Critique of Pure Reason ” lie was robbed of his sleep by thinking 
about the Eastern (Question, and dreadmg lest the country should be 
driven, by motives “ of which perhaps a diffused desire for excite¬ 
ment has been the most innocent/' * into what he regarded as an 
indefensible and unrighteous war His strong opinions on the 
liquor traffic were m his own mind directly connected with his 
conception of the ethical end and the nature of rights 

The late Mark Pattison 1 thought it must have been due to “ a 
certain puz/lcd-headcdness ” on the part of the Profcssoi that he, " a 
staunch Liberal,” should have imported into Oxford “ an a pi tori 
philosophy, which under various disguises aims at exempting man 
from the order of Nature, and making him into a unique being 
whose organism is not to be subject to the uniform laws which 
govern all other being that is known to us ” It was, m any case, 
from no want of thinking and puzzling over problems, that Professor 
Green was at once “ a staunch Liberal ” and an 11 a prion philo¬ 
sopher ” Mark Pattison's phrase, " exempting Man from the order 
of Nature,” must be challenged on behalf alike of Kant and Green, 
who by no means deny that Man is a part of Nature, and that 
human actions arc natural events, but who do deny that Man can be 
understood if he be considered as merely a part of Nature and his 
actions, merely as natural events But that question must be left for 
the present 

There is a remarkable passage m the "Autobiography” of J S Mill 
(pp 273-275), where he says — 

* Cf “ riulosoplucal \\ orks,’ n p 476 T See “ Memoirs," pp 167,242 
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“ The difference between these two schools of philosophy, that of Intuition 
and that of Experience and Association, is not a mere matter of abstract 
speculation , it is full of practical consequences, and lies at the foundation of 
all the greatest differences of practical opinion in an age of progress The 
practical reformer has continually to demand that changes be made m things 
which arc supported by powerful and widely spread feelings, or to question 
the apparent necessity and indefeasibleness of established facts, ana it is 
often an indispensable part oi his argument to show how those powerful feel¬ 
ings had their origin, and how those facts came to seem necessary and mde- 
te isible There is therefore a natural hostility between him and a philosophy 
which discourages the explanation of feelings and moral facts by circum¬ 
stances and association, and prefers to treat them ns ultimate elements of 
human nature, a philosophy which is addicted to holding up favourite 
doctrines as intuitne truths, and deems intuition to be the voice of Nature 
ind of God, speaking with an authority higher than that of our reason In 
particular, I have long felt that the prevailing tendency to regard all the 
marked distinctions of human charactei as innate, and m the mam indelible, 
and to ignore the irresistible proofs that by far the greater part of those 
differences, whether between individuals, races, or sexes, are such as not only 
might but naturally vTould be produced by differences in circumstances, is 
one of the chief hindrances to the rational treatment of great social questions, 
and one of the greatest stumbling-blocks to human improvement This 
tendency has its source in the intuitional metaphysics which chancterized 
the reaction of the nineteenth century against the eighteenth, and it is a 
tendency so agreeable to human indolence, as well as to conservative interests 
generally, that unless attacked at the very i oot, it is sure to be carried to even 
a greater length than is really justified by the more moderate forms of the 
intuitional philosophy That philosophy had ruled the thought of Europe for 
the greater pai t of a century My fvther’s Analyse of the Mind, my own 
Logic, and Professor Barn’s great treatise, had attempted to reintroduce a 
better mode of philosophizing, latterly with quite as much success as could be 
expected, but I had for some time felt that the mere contrast of the two 
philosophies was not enough, that there ought to be a hand to hand fight 
between them, that controversial as well as expository writings were needed, 
and that the time was come when such controversy would be useful ” 

These considerations Mill assigns as lus special reason for refuting 
bir William Hamilton 

Sir William Hamilton was a Whig, it is true (and a Whig in 
those days was still a Liberal), but undoubtedly the doctrine of 
“ intuitive truths ” has served as a convenient formula under which 
time-honoured delusions and abuses have been sheltered from the 
attacks of critical analysis and reforming zeal The " intuitional 
metaphysics” of this country and the so-called "spiritualist” 
philosophy which flourished in France under the restored monarchy, 
have both been associated with the maintenance of existing ideas 
and institutions in society, politics, and religion The supporters of 
these Intuitionalist systems very often pointed to the triumphs of 
the Kantian Criticism and sometimes of the post-Kantian Idealism 
m Germany, glad to use the sanction of great names where they 
were available, without committing themselves to speculative theories 
which had the reputation of being vaguely “ dangerous ” Those, 
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too, ■who first introduced the names and theories of the German 
philosophers were generally enlisted on the side of the reaction 
against the French Revolution—Coleridge most conspicuously, De 
Qumcey and others following m the same line In Thomas Love 
Peacock's “ Nightmare Abbey ” the “ Kantian ” philosopher, Mr 
llosky, is represented as an extreme obscurantist reactionary, his 
very name, by an old-fashioned etymology, signifying “ the lover of 
darkness" Certainly Hegel was a Prussian Conseivativc, and 
Schellmg seemed to lead the way through mysticism back into the 
fold of the Catholic Church, but people would appear to have for¬ 
gotten how the aged Kant, with tears m his eyes, said his Nunc 
diimttis on hearing of the proclamation of the French Republic, 
and how Fichte was the intellectual father of German Socialism 
Mill and Pattison might also have remembered that Hobbes was an 
Absolutist, and that Hume became more and more a Tory without 
becoming less a sceptic, and it has not yet been explicitly proved 
that there is a logical connection between “ philosophic doubt ” and 
support of the Tory party From a man's philosophical speculations 
we cannot always predict his attitude in practical politics But the 
mistake m the statements both of Mill and Pattison lies in the 
assumption that the a pi tori philosophy of* Kant and his followers 
is identical with the “ intuitional metaphvsics " which had been the 
familiar object of attack to the English Empiricists The 
resemblance between the answers to Ilume of Kant and of Reid 
is slight and superficial, compared with the difference between them 
And the attitude of Hegel to the problems of knowledge and of life 
is distinct both from the old metaphysics and the new empiricism 
The German Idealist is equally distasteful to the defender of " innate 
ideas " or “ intuitive truths ” and to their assailant—because he is 
apt to be misunderstood by both And, if we pass to the more 
practical application of philosophy, there would be more reason for 
classing Hegel and his followers along with Comte than with the 
obscurantist theologians whom Pattison disliked and the obstruc¬ 
tionist Conservatives whom Mill opposed Comte, it is true, 
presents a double face he is both of the Revolution and against it 
And the same remark really applies to Hegel Hence it is no 
wonder that opposite parties should have started from the same great 
school, and that Catholic and Positivist, Conservative and Socialist, 
should have found weapons in the same armoury Which is the 
truer interpreter it is of course important to decide, and it does 
not always follow that the initiator of new ideas will himself be the 
best judge of their practical tendency 

Another side to the mistake m Pattison's remark about Green is 
the failure to appreciate fully the change that has come over English 
Liberalism During the last century and the earlieh part of the 
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present century, the friends of social and political reform were engaged 
in a struggle mainly against mischievous interference with individual 
liberty on the part of a government which chiefly represented the 
influence and interests of a hereditary ruling class thus Liberalism 
came to be identified with the criticism and removal of repressive 
laws and institutions, and an intellectual basis for such a policy was 
naturally found m a philosophy of critical analysis It was m the 
same spirit that Locke, the father of English Empiricism, criticized 
the doctrine of innate ideas and the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings And this alliance between Empiricism m philosophy and 
Liberalism m politics continued with few exceptions to the time of 
John Stuart Mill, whose philosophical creed remained, on the whole, 
in its intellectual aspects what his father had taught him, however 
modified by emotional sympathies, but whose political ideas underwent 
a greater change than he himself was aware of The efforts of 
Liberals having passed from the merely negative work of removing 
mischievous State-action to the more positive task of employing the 
power of a government, which is now, more or less, the real repre¬ 
sentative of the "general will,” m behalf of the well-being of the com¬ 
munity, it is natural and necessary that the intellectual basis of the 
new political creed should be found m a philosophy of construction, 
and not m one of merely negative cnticism and analysis Thus 
there is a real affinity between the newer stages of Radicalism and a 
political philosophy such as that of Hegel or of Comte, apart from 
the special influence of Prussian bureaucracy in the one case and the 
admiration for mediaeval Catholicism in the other, which are, after 
all, elements belonging more to the idiosyncrasy of the philosophers 
than to the essence of the ideas of which they are the most notable 
representatives 

These remarks must not, however, be taken as implying that Professoi 
Green was only " the importer " (to adopt Mark Pattison’s phrase) of 
a German philosophy It is rather common to hear him classed as 
one of "the English school of Hegelians ” He would ceitamly not 
have acknowledged the title himself, and it is really inaccurate— 
unless it be very carefully qualified If we are to connect him with 
any particular names of philosophers, it would be least misleading to 
say that he corrected Kant by Aristotle and Aristotle by Kant Now, 
this is just what might have been said of Hegel himself, for, if Hegel 
had no other claims to distinction, he would have this, that first of 
modern philosophers he really understood and appreciated the Greeks 
Referring to Hegel, Green is reported to have said, " It must all be 
done over again "■—* e , he admitted the general validity of Hegel's 
objections to the subjective, and, in appearance, merely psychological 
method of Kant, and to the survivals (from the old metaphysics) m 
Kant’s system of ways of thinking and speaking, of which Kant 
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himself had implicitly made an end, but he considered the Hegelian 
attempt to read off the whole secret of the Universe, to fill up the 
whole contents of the Eternal Self consciousness, premature and over- 
hasty, and he set himself to do some small part of the vast work in 
a more modest spirit and with special reference to the English theories 
which he found occupying the held * 

There is a brief but important reference to Greek philosophy m 
the lectures on Political Obligation (§ 39), where it is said that, just 
because Plato and Anstotle regarded man as finding Ins cud in the 
end of the State, they founded a true theory of rights In the 
“ Prolegomena to Ethics ” it was argued that Gicck ethics were defec¬ 
tive, not in defining the end as sclf-ssttisfaction or self-realization 
(tvtpytia Tpv-^Jtg), but because, in the stage ot moral and social 
progress then attained, this self-realization was only possible to a few, 
and so here it is said, “ Practically, it is only the Greek man that 
Aristotle icgards as Qvati vroXiTtjq, but the Greek conception of 
citizenship once established was applicable to all men capable of a 
common interest " As Anstotle concludes his " Ethics " by passing 
on to Polities, because the good life can only be fully realized by the 
citizen of the good State, so Green’s view of Ethics is completed by 
his view of Politics, because lie conceives that the function of the 
* State is to make it possible for men to realize themselves, which they 
can only do by attaining a good that is a common good In the 
ethical wntings the phrase u self-satisfaction ” or “ self-realization ” 
is perhaps the most conspicuous, in the political “ common good ” 
(which, however, is used quite as much in the ethical), but it is just 
because to Green these terms arc identical cxpicssions of the end foi 
man that his ethics can escape the reproach of being only the Egoistic 
Hedonism he professedly rejected come back under a disguised form 
11 If the end be self-realization,” it might be objected, “ docs it not 
depend entirely on the individual what he chooses to do? The 
pleasure seeker might say he was realizing himself quite as much as 
the patriot or the philanthropist, and how can you prove him wrong ? ’ 
lie can only be proved wrong, if it be shown that the self in a human 
being is something other than a mere series of feelings, and so m its 
true nature other than a mere subject for pleasurable sensations 
And Green argues that the self is other than a mere series of feelings 
just because it is what renders possible the consciousness of a senes 
of feelings the selt-consciousness, which is manifested m them, must 
yet be other than they, for, as J S Mill himself had seen, it was a 
“ paradox ” that what is only a series of feelings should be aware of 

* It is worth calling attention to the very great degree in which the questions dis 
cussed and the phraseology adopted in the ‘Lectures on Political Obligation” are 
determined by Locke’s ' treatise of Civil Co\eminent' Greens polemic against 
Locke’s theory of knowledge has not prevented Ins sympathy with the mOBt politically 
important English book on the nature of government 
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itself as a scries * In this fact of self-consciousness, discovered by 
examination of mental phenomena, Green finds the metaphysical 
basis of Ethics, on the other side, the interpretation of self-realiza- 
tion as the realization of a common good is what makes the con¬ 
nection between Ethics and Politics “ The good which a man seeks 
for himself is not a succession of pleasures, but objects which, when 
reali?ed, are permanent contributions to a social good which thus 
satisfies the permanent self ” f Thus, the practical tests which 
Green applies to determine the rightness of any proposed course of 
conduct, cither for the individual or for the State, seem to coincide 
with those which would be proposed by the Utilitarian Of this he 
is quite a ware,t but he considers that he has a logical justification for 
applying the test of social well-being to which the Utilitarian, with 
his Hedonist starting-point, has no claim, and that, having defined 
the end as the realization of a permanent self-satisfaction, he escapes 
the difficulties attending the balancing of pleasures and pains The 
practical benefits conferred by Utilitarianism on political and social 
conduct he is most ready to acknowledge, but he maintains that the 
significant part of Bentham’s famous formula was not “ the greatest 
happiness,” but the reference to the greatest numbei , and espe¬ 
cially the added clause, “ Every one to count for one and no one for 
more than one”§ This he holds to have been the mam source 
both of the beneficence and of the unpopularity of Utilitarianism 
“ The healthful influence of Utilitarianism has arisen from its giving 
a wider and more impartial range to the desire to do good, not from 
its stimulating that desire ”|| When we look to politics rather 
than to ethics, we shall see the reason why Green would have found 
himself, in the case of so many questions, on the same platform with 
John Stuart Mill, and that without the least sacrifice of philo¬ 
sophical consistency. He would have agreed with a follower of 
Locke or of Rousseau in demanding, for instance, an extension of 
the franchise , but he would have agreed with Bentham and Mill m 
objecting to any talk about “ natural rights ” he would have 
preferred to put the matter on the ground of social expediency, but 
while Mill would ultimately have brought the question back to some 
consideration of pleasures and pains. Green would have insisted that 
the social expediency was determined ultimately, not by the probable 
effects on the greatest number of pleasures of an individual consis¬ 
tently with those of other individuals, but on the scope given to the 
individual for exercising all his capacities of self development, all true 

* Cf Mills “ Examination of Hamilton,” p 248 (5th edition) 

t * Prolegomena to Ethics,” § 234 Anal 

? Cf “ Lectures on Political Obligation ” (in “ Philosophical Works," vol u), § 23, 
of which Mr Nettleship’s analysis is — “ Ihe Utilitarian theory bo far agrees with that 
here advocated that it grounds existing law, not on a * natural * law pnor to it, but on 
an end which it serves ’ § “ Prolegomena to Ethics,’’ § 213 U lout § 331 (Anal) 
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self-development implying, however, the well-being of a community r 
for man, as we often repeat without fully understanding what we 
say, is essentially " a social animal ” The convenience of Bentham’s 
formula is the readiness with which it supplies a means of checking 
and criticizing individual and class prejudice and selfishness And 
formulae for ordinary rough use need not be philosophical^ 
unassailable There is no reason why the Idealist, after making 
clear his objections to Hedonism, should not join hands with the 
Utilitarian In fact, an ethical system like Green's is really ou its 
practical side J S Mill's Utilitarianism with a securer basis and 
a criterion provided, which Mill cannot logically provide, for dis¬ 
tinguishing the different qualities of pleasures Mill, we know, would 
himself prefer the higher pleasures But what justifies him in con¬ 
sidering those to be the best pleasures for other people ? To say that 
the common good is the end mav seem more vague than to say that 
pleasure is the end, but to say that pleasure is the end is m reality 
quite as vague and is more open to objection, because the vagueness 
is less obvious, and therefore more misleading 

Besides “ self-realization " and a “ common good ” as phrases for 
the ethical, which is also ultimately the political end, Green is 
willing to allow Hegel’s terra “ freedom ” In a special discussion 
of the “ different senses of 1 freedom * as applied to will and to the 
moral progress of man,” * which may be taken as intermediate 
between the “ Prolegomena to Ethics " and the political lectures, he 
distinguishes between a genmc sense of “ freedom,” m which it applies 
to all will—whatever be the character of the object willed 
(' freedom ” meaning, simply, self-determination or acting on 
preference)—and a particular sense, according to which acts arc only 
“ free ” in so far as the self-realizing principle in man tends to be 
realized —i e , m so far as the objects of reason and of will tend to 
coincide f Free acts are rational acts In this sense Hegel’s 
dictum, that the object of the State is freedom, is accepted, but only 
as the statement of an ideal to which actual States so far as they 
are well regulated tend to approximate 

“ Hegel’s account of freedom os reahred in the State does not seem to 
correspond to the facts of society as it is, or even as, under the alterable 
condition of human nature, it ever could be , though undoubtedly tneri is a 
work of moral liberation, which society, through its various agencies, is 
constantly carrying on for the individual ” \ 

Now it is obvious that freedom in this sense as the ideal end of 
the State is very different from the r< freedom ” to which Locke con¬ 
sidered that man had a “ natural right ” m which a well-managed 

* See “ Philosophical Works,’ vol u pp 308-333 

f U Spinoza's use of libertat as equivalent to the rale of FeMOn, potentia tnlelUdvt 

* “ Philosophical Works,” u p 314 . 
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State ought to secure him * This freedom is the mere negative 
freedom of being left alone, and corresponds to tbe generic 
sense of freedom in morals It is a mere means to the attainment 
of the freedom which is itself an end This distinction shows 
what Green's attitude to the questions about State-action and 
laissez faire was likely to be State-action, he holds, is expedient 
just m so far as it tends to promote “ freedom ” m the sense of self- 
determined action directed to the objects of reason, inexpedient so 
far as it tends to interfere with this The direct legal enforcement 
of morality cannot be considered expedient or inexpedient it is 
impossible The morality of an act depends on the state of the will 
of the agent, and therefore the act done under compulsion ceases to 
have the character of a moral act It wants the negative condition 
of morality But, on the other hand, there is no d prion presump¬ 
tion in favour of a general pobey of laissez faire , because m a vast 
number of cases the individual does not find himself in a position 
in which he can act “ freely ”(ie, direct his action to objects which 
reason assigns as desirable) without the intervention of the State to 
put him in such a position— e g , by ensuring that he shall have at 
least some education Terms like “freedom,” “compulsion,” “inter¬ 
ference,” are very apt to be misleading As Green points out, 
“ * compulsory education * need not be ‘ compulsory/ except to those 
who have no spontaneity to be deadened ” and it is “ not as a purely 
moral duty on the part of a parent, but as the prevention of a 
hindrance to the capacity for rights on the part of children, that 
education should be enforced by the State The “ interference ” 
may be interference m behalf of individual liberty—even m the 
negative sense of liberty So also, when interference with “freedom 
of contract ” is spoken of, we must consider not only those who are 
interfered with, but those whose freedom is increased by that inter¬ 
ference f 

It is not possible here to give a detailed account of the way in 
which Green works out his own theory of political obligation and 
doctrine of rights by a criticism of Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, 
Rousseau, and Austin—a criticism which is probably more valuable 
and suggestive than any dogmatic treatise on political science The 
foregoing exposition may, at least, serve to make it clear that, 
whether Professor Green was mistaken or not in his development of 

* Locke, however, also uses freedom in a positive sense, “ Treatise of Government," 
n ch 4 “ Freedom of men under government is to have a standing mle to live by, 

common to every one of that society, and mado by the legislative power erected in it ” 

t “ Lectures on Political Obligation ” § 209 

J There is a popular lecture of Prof Green’s on “ Liberal Legislation and Freedom 
of Contract ” (published by blatter & Rose, Oxford, 1881), which it is interesting and 
important to compare with these lecture* now published r ihe philosophical doctrines 
of the College lectures will be found to underlie the popular lecture, which serves as an 
excellent commentary on them 
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Kantian and Aristotelian philosophy, or m his sympathy with Radical 
politics, he was at least thoroughly and perfectly consistent The 
State has, m his new, not the mere policeman's business of stepping 
m to* arrest the wrongdoer, not the sole function of ruthlessly 
enforcing fulfilment of contracts, whatever these contracts may be 
and between whomsoev er made, but the duty of providing such an 
environment for individual men and women as to give all as iar as 
possible lb. equal chance of realizing what is best m their intellectual 
and moral natures Material well-being alone might hinder, instead 
of furthering, this end, but we need not be afraid of weakening 
moral responsibility by making a moral and human life possible to 
those for whom at present it is practically hopeless The politician 
is thus not inconsistent, who, after opposing ail such State action as 
“ tended to strengthen some sft the cost of Others' weakness,'* 
supports such measures of compulsion as shall secure to all, as far as 
possible, true freedom —i e , “ a positive power or capacity of doing 
or enjoying something woith doing or enjoying, and that too some¬ 
thing that we do or enjoy m common with others " * No better 
expression of Professor Green’s social ideal can be found than in 
words of his that have already been quoted as typical by Professor 
Caird — 

“ I confess to hoping for a time when the phrase [‘ the education of a 
gentleman’] will have lost its meaning, because the sort of education which 
alone makes the gentleman in any true sense will be withm the reaeli of all 
As it was the aspiration of Moses that all the Isold's people should bo 
prophets, so with all seriousness and leverence we may hope and pray for i 
condition of English society, in which all honest citizens will recognize them¬ 
selves and be recognized by each other os gentlemen ” f 

This is certainly a democratic, some would call it a Socialist, 
sentiment It is only one outcome of the recognition that the 
ethical end of self-realization is an end for all human beings without 
those barriers of class and caste which we are in the habit of saying 
that Christianity has broken down When the philosopher does turn 
to politics, he is apt to take certain phrases more seriously than 
other men 

D G Ritchie 

* “ Liberal Legislation and Freedom of Contract,” p 9 

+ “ The Work to bo done by the new Oxford High bchool ’ A Lecture addressed to 
the Wesleyan Literary Society, Dec 19, 1881 
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A BOUT three years ago, Mr Broadhurst, Mr James Rowlands, 
and myself founded the Leaseholds Enfranchisement Associa¬ 
tion, whose object is to obtain for urban leaseholders compulsory 
power of purchasing the fee-simple on equitable terms, or, to put the 
matter still more simply, to enable a man who holds the lease of a 
house to buy up the ground-rent I am compelled to say “ the 
man who holds the lease,” and not “ the leasehold owner,” for, 
strange as it may seem to simple people, no such thing as leasehold 
ownership exists Many leaseholders imagine that they are owners, 
if only for a limited term, but this is not the case A man sees a 
notice outside a new house —“ This House to be Sold, ” he goes to 
the vendor, who is probably a builder, and pays down in hard cash 
the full market value of the house nevertheless he does not become 
its owner The law holds that any permanent structure placed 
upon a piece of land is the property of the owner of the land 
What the man has bought is simply the use of the house, and the 
ground upon which it stands, for a term of years, provided he con¬ 
tinues regularly to pay a certain amount of 6 r0l ^jjJ(J|j|^ ^ ulfils 
a number of onerous conditions as to repairs, in , , and the 

purposes for which the house shall be used lie may not pull down 
the house nor make structural alterations without the ground land¬ 
lord’s consent, nor use it for any other purpose except that specified 
m the lease, he must insure against fire in a particular office, and 
if it is burned down he piust rebuild to the ground landlord’s satis¬ 
faction , and he must pay all present and future rates and taxes 
He holds the lease of “ the premises ”—i e , of the land described in 
the beginning of the document—but he is not the owner of the 
house, though he has paid its full value The very terms m which 
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the agent of the ground, landlord demands the ground rent arc 
significant “Attendance will be given for receipt of rent due to 
Mr -for premises in your occupation ” 

In the suburbs of every town under the terminable leasehold 
system, for years before the land is built upon, its ialuc m the 
market steadily uses, and not unfrcquently increases by leaps and 
bounds vThat increase of value is partly due to tin thrift and 
enterprise of the people already living in the town, partly to the 
expenditure of those people thiougli the local latcs, but the land, 
until it is covered with houses, only pays iatcs on the agricultural 
value In the suburbs oL Loudon thousands of houses have been 
built since the Metropolitan Boaid of Works construct! d the 
mam drainage system, in the advantages of which all these houses 
share, but the owners of the land on which they arc built only 
contributed an infinitesimal fraction of the cost The ground 
landlord, as soon as he grants a lease, takes care that the 
leaseholder shall covenant to pay all rates, and if he is not an 
occupying leaseholder, he has to bear all the risks of failure to let, 
and of temporary depreciation of lents through over-building 
Indeed, in towns which depend mainly upon one industry the lease¬ 
holder stakes the whole of his money on its permanent continuance 
The ground landlords contend that they let their land at a lower 
rent- m consideration of their one-sided covenants a disputable 
proposition which I will not here turn aside to controvert, but 
whatevei amount of truth there may be in the proposition, it cannot 
be denied that they escape the whole of the burden of any increase 
m the rates or of any new rate For example no man when taking 
the lease of a new house m London m 1850 could calculate on having 
to pay a Metiopolitan Board rate which has gradually grown to 7\d 
in the pound, no man when taking a lease of a new house m London 
in 18C8 could calculate on having to pay a School Board rate of l )d 
in the pound, ho man when taking a lease of a new house m 1 msbury 
Park and some other London suburbs could calculate on having to 
pay a V'** * f»^nspment rate which would for some years swallow 
up a fo^msist upoifef the letting value In each of these cases the 
payers of ratefte liquidating the principal as well as the interest 
of the money borrowed Thus the ground landlord, into whose 
hands the property will ultimately pass, escapes at the end as well 
as at the beginning His representatives may juggle as they will 
with musty legal axioms and modem economic fallacies the fact 
remains, that the terminable leaseholder lias* to bear the burdens of 
ownership, yet does not own 

Those who aie directly interested in the preservation of the termin¬ 
able leasehold system have recently issued a pamphlet, which they 
have printed, but shrink from publishing The public will not fail to 

von li 3 m 
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note tlieir tactics For three years a few of the victims of the lease¬ 
hold system have attacked it on the platform and in the press, and 
have done so openly, challenging discussion, and not without effect, 
considering that the enfranchisement of leaseholds is now a recognized 
plank in the platform of the National Liberal Federation, and has 
been accepted also by Lord Randolph Churchill and several other 
members of the Conservative party Our interested opponents, who 
have all the advantages of an intimate acquaintance with the workings 
of the system, prepare a case to be laid before the Town Holdings 
Committee, but supply copies thereof only to one or two newspapers 
who are notoriously hostile to our demand, and refuse to sell a single 
copy across the counter of their printers They take care that hostile 
newspaper articles shall be written against us, and they take equal 
care that we shall not have an opportunity of replying, thus leaving 
on the public mmd the impression that we have no answer to a case 
that we have never seen fully stated These gentlemen affect to 
despise the ignorance of the victims of the terminable leasehold 
system Well, we confess our ignorance, and frankly admit that we 
are now only half enlightened We only knew that the great ground 
landlords of London, who neither toil nor spin, were growing 
fabulously rich, and that some of them, or their heirs, when their 
leases fell in, would draw revenues greater than those of not a few of 
the smaller States of Europe Further, we knew that we were con¬ 
tributors to their vast revenues, through the system of periodic confis¬ 
cation which they had forced upon us Further, we knew that the 
satellites of the ground landlords were great gamers by the present 
system I lay stress upon this, because a few years ago, when I 
passed as a small occnpying leaseholder from one house to another, 
owing to a family requirement of additional bedrooms, I had to pay 
£35 to two sets of these gentlemen for doing next door to nothing 
Yes, it is true that we knew but little when we put our hands to the 
work, but we have been steadily adding to our stock of information, 
and have unearthed some of the mysteries of the system, so that we 
have acquired quite sufficient information to enlu^ja trav fellow- 
countrymen, and to meet our opponents befofPPMtect Committee 
of the House of Commons Even now we do not 'pretend to have 
probed to the bottom the cruelty and extortion which are the fruits 
of the system m remote districts, but we know quite enough to 30 m 
issue with our interested antagonists, who, by the way, are unwittingly 
assisting us now, just as they did m giving their evidence before the 
Royal Commission * 

We expected that those who are connected with great leasehold 
estates would be leagued against us, they ^rould be more thSn human 
if they did not resent our attack upon their vested interests, for as a 
matter of fact they are more directlv concerned m the maintenance 
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of terminable leaseholds tjian their employers The interest of the 
ground landlord is often remote, that of his agent or solicitor is 
immediate On one of the largest estates m the \\ est End of London 
a fee of two guineis must be paid down before an answer can be 
obtained to the simple question on what terms a house m iv be leased 
Gentlemen who require a payment of two guineas before the) will 
condescend to reply to a question, whith can be atiswi red m five 
minutes, June an obvious objection to our proposil I know another 
estate at the West Ftid where a friend of mine has a lease of a corner 
shop That lease bristles with restrictive covenants against the 
carrying on of the most oidmary trades , not that they are intended 
to be enforced, but that the agent may secure a fioshfee for granting 
permission eveiy time there is a change m the nature of the business 
The great majority of leaseholders ire compelled to insure m some 
particular oflicc To secure the freeholder it would be sufficient that 
the leaseholder was compelled to insure in an othce apjmncd bv the 
freeholder, but this would not suit the agent, wlio of course t ikes 
care to get his commission fur all the fire insurance business he 
brings to the office Every new lease is a source of proht, to be 
paid by the leaseholder to the solicitor of the estate We have 
plenty of: lawyers on our sale who would welcome the more general 
distribution of legal business , our opponents arc the estate lawyers, 
to whom a great leasehold estate is a nunc of wealth regularly worked 
at the leaseholder's cost Mr Arthur Burr, who has the manage¬ 
ment of the Haldon estate at Torquay and of the Mansel estate at 
Swansea, and who has an enfranchisement clause in his leases, having 
first had a model lease drawn up, printed it, and freely distributes 
copies to those who desire to take land The lawyers connected with 
great London estates charge eight or ten guineas, or more, for the 
lease of a small house We never hoped that these gentlemen would 
be on our side 

Our opponents have long succeeded in imbuing the minds of the 
people of London with the superstition that the terminable leasehold 
system is a pait of the order of Nature, just as Lord Beaconsfield 
used to insist upon his doctrine of the three profits when addressing 
the Buckinghamshire farmers We have knocked that superstition 
on the head It is now demonstrated that, to say nothing of Scot 
land, in the majority of the great towns of England terminable leases 
are unknown Mr Charles Harrison, one of the most eminent men 
in the legal profession, has collected a great mass of information 
from town clerks and other legal authorities in all parts of the 
country, by which he has been enabled to prepare a leasehold map of 
England and Wales, which he has placed before the Town Holdings 
Committee This map shows that over the greater part of this 
country the people are m happy ignorance of the system against 

3 m 2 
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which we contend Not a few attempts have been made to introduce 
it, but except in places where they could not help themselves, the 
people would have nothing to do with it Mr Eli Sowerbutts, the 
secretary of a large building society at Manchester, testified before 
the Royal Commission that the men of Manchester would not have 
it at any price, Mr Fatkin, the secretary of another large building 
society at Leeds, showed that the Leeds people would not lend money 
on leasehold security in any of the leasehold towns, the trustees of 
Sir John Rarasden’s estates long ago tried to introduce the system 
of periodic confiscation into the West Riding of Yorkshire, but no 
one would take up the land, and accordingly they had to go to 
Parliament again for power to grant leases for 999 years, which is 
equivalent to a perpetual tenure Though Sir John Ramsden’s 
trustees failed, I regret to say that in some cases, where the land 
monopoly enabled the landlord to dictate his own terms, the 
obnoxious system has been forced f upon the people, and of late it 
has even been introduced into Scotland, which till recently was 
entirely free from its baneful operation 

The system prevails extensively in London, Woolwich, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Gnmsby, Southport, Folkestone, Jarrow, Newport, Pembroke 
Dock, Merthyr, and the Welsh quarry districts and watering-places 
It obtains partially at Sheffield, Liverpool, Birmingham, Walsall, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Southampton, and a few other towns In its 
worst form of life leases it is found at Devonport, Malvern, m some 
parts of Wales, and in the most populous portions of Cornwall As 
the greater part of England is free from it, it is therefore neither an 
economic nor a social necessity, and the flimsy pretext that it is 
absolutely requisite in order to prevent men from injuring each other’s 
property, falls to the ground If any other refutation is required, it 
will be found in the return obtained by Lord Granville from the 
British embassies at various continental capitals, which showed that 
terminable leaseholds are almost unknown on the Continent, and that 
municipal regulations are quite strong enough to prevent one man 
from injuring his neighbour’s property So much for the cats’-meat- 
shop-m-Belgravc-Square argument But before I leave it I must 
remark that the ground landlord is after all only a protector as long 
as he chooses to act, and that when his interest is the other way he 
will consult his own interest first From the way in which our 
opponents talk it might be supposed that, while the leaseholder is 
bound by covenant not to injure his neighbour’s property, the ground 
landlord is also bound by covenant not to allow the lease¬ 
holder’s property to be injured But it is not so The ground 
landlord m effect echoes the words of Miss frlora McFhmsy of 
Madison Square to her lover “ This is a sort of engagement, you 
see, which is binding on you, but not binding on me ” I speak 
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from experience A few years ago I was a leaseholder on a suburban 
London estate Some houses m the mam road, out of which my 
road turned, having been badly built by a jerry builder, fell at length 
into my ground landlord’s hands He found some difficulty in lotting 
them as private houses, and so for his own profit let one to a cobbler, 
another to a newsvendor, another as a sweetstuff-shop ltemonstrauce 
was useless Our supposed protector was himself the man who 
injured our property He was sure of his ground-rents, no matter 
what loss he inflicted upon us Myself and other leaseholders 
were too glad to sell at a disadvantage before the neighbourhood had 
further degenerated I could give other examples, but this will suffice 
The term of original leases ranges from ninety-nine years down 
to forty years In those parts of Wales which are in the hands of 
one proprietor, or of t two or three who come to a common under¬ 
standing, sixtv years is the customary term, though the houses are 
built of such splendid materials that they will last for two or three 
hundred years In London the old customary term of ninety-nine 
years has been largely cut down to eighty years, not only by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, but also by owners of suburban estates 
But this is not all The leaseholder of a new house rarely gets the 
full term His lease is often—I think I may say generally—ante¬ 
dated I know that I have never had my full term, and that is a 
common experience of others There is a very large estate m the 
south-east of London where the nominal term is only eighty years, 
but it has taken five years to develop the estate, and those who now 
take original leases really have not more than seventv-five years 
The difference is hardly likely to deter a man from taking a house, 
but thiH is only one of other proofs that might be cited of the truth of 
the axiom, that all things work together for good to the ground landlord 
We are met at the outset with the objection that our proposal is an 
interference with the freedom of contract Of course it is So was 
the abolition of slavery, so were the Factory Acts, so were the Truck 
Acts, so was the Agricultural Holdings Act, so was the Hares and 
Babbits Act, so is Mr Chaplain's Allotments Bill It is now 
recognized by all, except the doctrinaires of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, that freedom of contract should be limited where 
there is a great inequality of status between the two parties This 
more especially applies where the natural monopoly of land is in 
question I learned this doctrine long ago, as assistant secretary of 
the Tenure Reform Association, from the lips of John Stuart 
Mill, but it is hardly worth while to offer arguments m its favour 
now' Mr Chaplin’s Allotments Bill, which is backed by eminent 
Conservative members, has no other logical basis than the *prmeiple 
He applies it only to the country, I apply it also to the town 
Devonport is owned by one man, those who wish to work there or 
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carry on business there, must agree to his terms, or remove Blaenau 
Ftstimog, the largest quarry town m North Wales, belongs to two or 
three men, the quairymen must submit to their terms, or depart 
The land available for building purposes m Pembroke Dock belongs 
to one man, the dockyard hands must accept the conditions he 
imposes, or give up their employment If any one contends that 
this ought so to be, I do not reason with him, but I appeal to the 
people of Devonport, Blaenau Festimog, and Pembroke Dock, to give 
a mandate to their parliamentary representatives on the question 
Even in London there is not much greater liberty of choice when all 
circumstances are taken into consideration Five years ago I was 
compelled to look out for a house with certain conditions as to size, 
locality, and proximity to a railway line with one particular terminus 
After four months* unwearied search I failed to find a single one on 
freehold tenure that suited my requnements, and I am but one 
among many 

We base our demand upon the simple proposition that the teimm- 
able leasehold system is contrary to public policy Everything turns 
upon that If we cannot prove it, we have no ease, if wc do prove it, 
our case is impregnable When the Royal Cdmmission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes was receiving evidence, the Leasehold 
Enfianchiscment Association was only struggling into existence, and 
took no steps to secure witnesses, yet ten of the seventeen Commis¬ 
sioners—viz, Cardinal Manning, Lord Carrington, Sir George 
Harrison, Mr Lyulph Stanley, Mr E D Gray, Mr Torrens, Mr 
Broadhurst, Mr Jesse Collmgs, Mr George Godwin, and Mr Samuel 
Morley—signed a supplementary report, m which they declared that 
“ the prevailing system of building leases is conducive to bad building, 
to deterioration of property towards the close of the lease, and to a want 
of interest on the part of the occupier in the house he inhabits, and 
that legislation favourable to the acquisition on equitable terms of the 
freehold interest on the part of the leasehold would conduce greatly to 
the improvement of the dwellings of the people of this country " Of 
the remaining seven Commissioners, the Prince of Wales was neces¬ 
sarily precluded from expressing an opinion on such a matter, and the 
president. Sir Charles Dilke, was only hindered from signing by his 
official connection with the Government I am content to rest the 
contention that the terminable leasehold system is contrary to public 
policy upon this supplementary report Yet it is wofully defective, 
for it fails to bring to light the fact that, though it is to the interest 
of a nation that the number of persons who have a stake m the 
country should be as large as possible, the terminable leasehold system 
works m a contrary direction In forty, sixty, eighty, or ninety years 
the fruits of a small man’s industry and self-denial, instead of passing 
to one or more of his descendants, fall into the insatiate maw of the 
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ground landlord Thus that which should be the most desirable 
form of thrift means the ultimate disinheritance of a man’s heirs 
The interested persons who call themselves the “ Evidence Com¬ 
mittee ” have laid down certain mam proposition The first afhrms 
that ' f the existing system in each locality has been determined, not 
by the caprice of the landlords, but by the demand of the public ” 
That is untrue The terminable leasehold system is altogether 
modern, and is due to the desire of owners of settled estates and 
their satellites to preserve the estates in the hands of the family, and 
at the same time to make them available for building purposes Some 
agents go so far as to say that there is no demand for enfranchise¬ 
ment Of course, no such demand is made to these gentlemen, 
because everybody knows that on the great estates of London it 
would not be granted Mr Hunt, Lord Portraan’s agent, told the 
Eoyal Commission on the Dwellings of the Working Classes that he 
had never received such an application , but when hard pressed lie 
admitted that the reason was that people probably imagined that it 
would not be of the least use to apply But on some of the smaller 
estates such applications are not unfrequent Before me lies an 
answer received by a leaseholder on one such estate at the West End, 
in which the agent writes “ Your letter as to the enfranchisement 
of this ground-rent is one of many similar letters which I receive 
I do not generally answer them [Mark the lordly insolence of tone ] 
If any, and when the Enfianchisemeut Bill passes, the ficeholdcrs 
will of course consider what they ought to do, as the exact provisions 
of any Act will then be before them ” 

The “ Evidence Committee ” contend “ that in districts where the 
value of land is high, the builder cannot afford to pay ready-money for 
his land, but must obtain it on credit, and that the leasehold, system 
affords him the readiest method of effecting this object ” This 
contention is irrelevant If a Leasehold Enfranchisement Bill were 
passed, the builder would be m no worse position than now, for he 
would still obtain land on credit, and with this advantage, that he 
would be able, when he had built a house, to offer to a buyer a lease 
with the right to enfranchise The rule in the suburbs of London 
is for the builder to take a plot of land on a building agreement, 
by which the freeholder engages to grant leases on certain terms 
when the houses are built If a Leasehold Enfranchisement Bill 
were passed, the same process would still obtain Self-interest would 
still impel the freeholder to facilitate building on his land, bo that 
he might obtain urban and not agricultural value from it In the 
majonty of cases the example of the Duke of Devonshire would be 
followed Occasionally builders would buy land outright, being 
well aware that they can borrow more easily and more cheaply and 
a proportionately larger sum on freehold than on leasehold Some- 
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times the freeholder would build on his own account, much to the 
advantage of his future occupying teuants, for he would take care 
that his houses were well built We are fighting the battle of 
occupiers as well as leaseholders, and their interests require that 
every house shall have a permanent and responsible owner 

The advocates of the terminable leasehold system are driven to 
the position that a weekly tenancy suits a working man far better 
than the ownership of a house Mr Ryde and Mr Vigers have 
both laid down this extraordinary doctrine If it were true of the 

working man—limiting that phrase to the skilled mechanic—it would 
not invalidate our position The great lower-middle class of London 
are quite as much entitled to consideration as the skilled mechanic 
But it is not true Mr Vigers endeavours to bolster up his position 
by the assertion that the terms of building societies are exorbitant 
The competition among them is too keen Any man who has saved 
a third of the cost of a leasehold house can borrow the remainder 
at five per cent on the unpaid balance, and with law charges reduced 
to a minimum On a freehold house the terms would be much 
easier, and if we had registration of title the expense would be 
reduced to a mere flea-bite Estate lawyers and surveyors know 
little or nothing of the life of the struggling classes, or they would 
be aware of the fact that the daily inducements to spend upon neces¬ 
saries and comforts, to say nothing of luxuries, are so pressing that 
even careful men need some gentle pressure I speak with know¬ 
ledge from personal experience With continuous and painful effort, 
and not a little self-denial, I am already m sight of the goal I am 
well aware that the Post Office Savings Bank is open every day, 
but I am quite as well aware that it would not have presented 
the saqie inducement to economize as the desire to live m 
my own house, which after all is not mine, though I have 
paid its full value to the last penny There is the sting of 
it It may not strike most men as it strikes me, but it is 
hard to feel that, instead of saving up for my grandson, I am 
saving up for my grandson's ground landlord Thus, generation 
after generation, the heirs of the thrifty class are toppled over 
to begin life again, and the “ bloated ground landlords of London,” 
as Lord Randolph Churchill fitly called them, grow richer and 
richer There is nothing sacred m hard cash, m stocks, m shares, 
m a balance at a banker’s , but there is something sacred m a house 
which is the permanent memorial of the father's or grandfather’s 
thought and self-denial If I put my savings in paper securities, 
those who come after me may make ducks and drakes of them’ 
without a pang of conscience, but to sell the old home, which the 
son or grandson saw the old man buying shilling by shilling, would 
be almost an act of filial impiety If I mvest m three per cent. 
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stock, I forfeit this restraint, if I invest m a leasehold house, I only 
lay up that which my grandson must forfeit In some parts of the 
country the conditions are still harder, by reason of the shortness of 
the term There are many men who out of very scanty wages are 
paying for their own homes, built so as to last two or three hundred 
years, who have the bitter reflection that, when the child who is 
playing on their knees grows old, he will have to turn out homeless, 
and the heir of the ground landlord enter into possession 

In listening to the evidence given before the Town Holdings 
Committee I have been struck by the evident hostility of the big 
agents and estate lawyers to building societies There seems to be 
a latent feeling that ground rents and even leasehold property are 
superior forms of investment which should remain in the hands of 
a limited class To me it appears that the ideal State is that m 
which every citizen has a permanent home of his own—a realization 
of the ancient Hebrew prophet's vision “And they shall build 
houses, and inhabit them, and they shall plant vineyards, and eat the 
fruit of them They shall not build, and another inhabit, they shall 
not plant, and another eat For as the days of a tree are the days of 
my people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands ** 
Necessarily, we are a long way off from that ideal, but the nearer we 
approach it the better for the individual citizen, and for the State as a 
whole Lord Pembroke not long ago regretted that the landowners 
of England were so few, we propose to multiply them Conservatives 
and Liberals arc alike anxious to increase the number of men who 
have a stake in the country But every terminable leasehold holding 
has the sentence of death in itscll There is no permanence in it, 
at every second or third geneiation it has to be created over again 
Thus the old story of Sisyphus is repeated The people are, after 
all, the best judges of their own interests I point the agents 
of the big estates to the simple fact that the building societies 
of the United Kingdom are nearly two thousand m number, and 
have a capital of £52,500,000—that is, £8,000,000 more than 
the amount m the Post Office Savings Banks This business, 

too, is rapidly growing, for as late as 1870 the capital of the 
building societies did not amount to one-third of the sum above 
mentioned Figures, however, do not measure the gam The 
advantages of the permanent ownership of a permanent home are 
multitudinous In my judgment not the least is, that it checks 
the unhealthy striving after living for mere appearance, which is one 
of the most prolific curses of the present age Thank God, there 
are many thousands of Englishmen whose chief aim m life is not to 
make money or to attain high social position, but who are content 
with the homes they hate won by steady industry and thrift, and 
who only seek for their children the highest educational advantages 
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We cannot all be millionaires, better for the majority that they 
should not make the acquisition of a million their aim to the last 
hour of their lives 

Our opponents contend that the enfranchisement of leaseholds 
would not so much benefit the occupier as the middleman, we 
answer that the middleman, lute thc jerry-builder, is very much the 
creation of the terminable leasehold system Mr Fatkin, who told 
the Royal Commission that the jerry-builder hardly found a footing 
m the freehold town of Leeds, and Lord Northampton’s agent, who 
admitted that the middleman was rampant, establish our position 
These convenient scapegoats are really deserving of sympathy The 
London builders are the best abused men in existence, and though I 
have suffered at their hands, I really have not the heart to denounce 
them I think that they are as honest as they dare to be, and that 
the least scrupulous among them have the best chances of success 
Frequently they are the mere catspaws of land speculators and their 
satellites, and very seldom do they suck the plunder which they are 
popularly supposed to enjoy As for the middleman, who speculates 
on the fag-ends of leases, if his opportunities were taken away, he 
would naturally return to the discounting of bills, or to the manage¬ 
ment of a dolly-shop House-jobbers will always flourish where 
leasehold tenuie exists, and, as Lord Northampton’s agent showed 
before the Royal Commission, the ground landlord neither can nor 
will control them So long as there are leases there will be fag-ends 
of leases, and speculators in those fag-ends Destroy the terminable 
leasehold system, and the house jobbers would find their occupation 
gone 

I have only to add that, in common with many other advocates 
of leasehold enfranchisement, I would convert every terminable lease 
into a lease of 999 years on equitable terms, giving the leaseholder 
the right to enfranchise subsequently 


Howard Evans 
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T HERE is not only a difference of degree, there is a distinction 
m kind, between the annual exhibitions of pictures in France 
and England, known as the Salon and the Royal Academy The 
former is not only a national, but an international show, the latter, 
though admitting specimens of foreign work, is practically a collec¬ 
tion of English paintings, and is chiefly the expression of the pre¬ 
judices and sympathies of our own people Pans is still the gieat 
art school of the world, and the pupils who study under Parisian 
artists are drawn from every country to tint great centre Here 
they learn their business and imbibe tlieir art principles, and to 
the great annual exhibitions they send their works long after their 
student days have passed away, secure of space foi their pictures, and 
confident of the libera 1 consideration of what is after all the greatest 
artistic community m the world—the community of French artists 
The immense space at the disposal of the jury, no less than the 
principle of universal suffrage by which that jury is chosen, affords 
to every comer the chance of favourable consideration, and indeed 
the defect that is most frequently urged against the Salon, especially 
by Englishmen, is that it includes, not excludes, too many pictures 
There is something almost maddening m the apparently unending 
range of the galleries, as well as in the gigantic size and interminable 
number of the pictures which they contain, in view of the attempt to 
grasp within the compass of an ordinary visit—or even of many ordi¬ 
nary visits—the merit and meaning of so many works of art Many 
folks, I fancy, leave the exhibition, wishing for the moment that 
there was no such thing as a picture or a statue in the world— 
satiated not so much with beauty as with the gigantic diverse 
endeavour of this heterogeneous army of artists 
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From the dance of Herodias^ daughter, to the interior of a Parisian 
hospital, from vast historical compositions, to the interiors of butchers* 
shops, from shipwiecks at sea, to half-dressed ballet-girls, from 
Rameses II, to the last hero of Parisian journalism, the unfortunate 
spectator s mind and eyes are dragged, m his progress down the Salon, 
some 2,500 times Is it any wonder that long before he has seen a 
tithe of the exhibition his artistic palate is jaded and repelled ? Michel¬ 
angelo, Titian, and Velasquez might appeal to him m \am long 
bclore he has come to M Zwiller, whose picture, “Un Philosophc” 
(No 2521), closes the list of paintings And this, I fancy, is why so 
few English people are at all just m their estimate of the Salon, and 
why, also, we so frequently hear it spoken of with a passionate dislike, 
almost personal m its intensity We English folks are accustomed 
to swallow a gallery whole, as we swallow our medicine, and to 
swallow this French exhibition whole is an impossibility The 
pictures cannot be looked at under an appreciable amount of time, 
and it is even more difficult to pass without looking 

A collection of paintings where a work such as Mr S J Solomon’s 
“ Samson and Delilah,” the largest picture of this year’s Academy, 
would appear of but ordinary size, is apt to bo very glaring m its imper¬ 
fections , and it must, at best, demand an amount of consideration and 
attention such as few people, who aie not extremely interested m 
pictures, are ready to bestow And these imperfections will be the 
more repellent, and this mental fatigue the more intense, in propor¬ 
tion as the painters of such pictures are less conventional, and are 
occupied in fresh artistic departures We bear much with the men 
who are making history, can we not bear a little with the men who 
are making painting 9 We do not expect the perfect adaptation of 
means to end from the former, why should we from the latter? 
From those who are repeating dead formulae, contented to follow 
the tracks of the men who have gone before them, much should 
indeed be expected, and for their errors little forbearance should be 
shown, but to those who are seeking some new development m the 
sphere of beauty, some new means by which to express Nature, and 
facts which have hitherto been but imperfectly recognized in the 
domain of art, there should, I think, be every toleration given, 
for such men have the world against them as it is, and established 
fame, indifference, and conventionality are sure to deal them suffi¬ 
ciently hard blows, and the least those who care for pictures 
and pamtmg can do is to try to understand for what these eager 
students are seeking, and to give them what encouragement may 
be possible, if they seem to be seeking it in humility and earnest¬ 
ness For the life of art, like that of all created things, depends 
on change To cease to change is to cease to live, and the art 
of one era can no more be wholly adopted by the people of another, 
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than the method of its thought or the fashion of its behaviour 
It is useless our protesting against the rising of the tide, or to sit, 
like pictorial Canutes, with our backs to the incoming waves, and if 
the tendencies of modern art are to enlarge its sphere of subject, and 
to modify the technical methods and aims of the artist, it is the 
business of all those who care to consider the matter seriously, to 
examine the object and the manner of the new departure, to see how 
far they can be reconciled with the finer qualities of ancient art, and 
whether they hold out reasonable promise for the art of the future 
The Salon affords a good opportunity for making this examination, 
as it contains examples of the most modern developments of paint¬ 
ing, and I shall m the present article only mention such works as 
illustrate^the changes which are gradually taking place The chief 
difficulty of such an examination is to distinguish between what is 
merely a temporary development due to the fashion of the momeut, 
and its effect upon the national character, and what is the result of a 
permanent alteration induced by fuller knowledge, or necessitated by 
the requirements of a more elaborate form of civilization It must 
be remembered that a certain parochialism has always distinguished 
English art It has, like the upper or middle classes of our country, 
been considered estimable, but not of the highest social importance 
We have always wanted to have pictures, especially of late years, but 
have desired to have them in a certain passionless, discreet, limited 
way , desired to have them only so long as they did not interfere 
with our prejudices, or traverse our ideas of propriety In fact, the 
question of price has always been present with us, we have only 
been prepared to pay emotionally and intellectually a fixed amount 
for our art , and, above all, we have restricted its sphere of subjects 
and method of treatment, m the interests of conventionality There 
is no doubt much to be said on either side of this question 
The French, as a nation, have always been free from this coloured- 
glass style of art, there has consequently seemed to most of our 
countrymen to be a certain violence, and, so to speak, nakedness of 
statement about our neighbours’ fiction qnd painting We must 
not therefore be surprised if, in the Gallic pictures of the present 
day, which are the most in accordance with the ideas of the advanced 
school of painters, we find a choice of subjects such as at first sight 
appears to be even more abnormal, even more opposed to the reti¬ 
cences and conventions of English painting, than of old For the 
great change which is coming over the feeling of artists, and is m 
one way or another modifying all they think and all they do, is a 
change m the direction of reality They draw the subjects of their 
pictures more and more from the occurrences of every-day life, and 
admit into the manner of their representations leas and less modifi¬ 
cation of the manner in which these occurrences took place 
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There is no need to point out that, when once the above idea had 
firmly taken root, it necessarily, or at all events probably, would pave 
the way for the almost indefinite extension of the picturesque When 
subjects were not alone confined to those matters with regard to 
which our sentimental or sensuous emotions were connected, but 
embraced all matters relative to life which the painter could adequately 
depict, it was inevitable that many of the new pictures should appeal 
not so much to our sense of beauty, as to other emotions which had 
hitherto been considered to be bejond the province of art Suppose 
that a band of artists had become convinced, that beauty was depend¬ 
ent more upon the realization of the natural aspect of things than 
upon the arrangement and modification of that aspect according to 
established tradition, they would be naturally likely to choose 
for the materials of their work, such subjects as *thc elder 
school would have considered entirely mistaken They would seek 
out things trivial, things common, things in themselves even repulsive, 
and try to show how kindly “ the light of Heaven fell upon them,” and 
how they too had their fitting place m the great Palace of Art We 
might expect, a prion, that they would act in this manner, and that 
the result would necessarily be in the first instance grotesque, and 
even objectionable to those who were brought up under the old rule, 
and it is to this cause that we owe many of the pictuies in the 
present Salon—pictures which deal with such conventionally un- 
pictorial subjects as a bedside lecture in a hospital, the interior of a 
restaurant, even the contents of a butcher’s shop 

I am not saying whether this new development be right or wrong 
I am simply at the present moment engaged in stating the fact, and 
seeking to suggest the cause It seems to me that the study of 
Nature, once admitted into poetry, fiction, or painting, necessarily 
must—I will not say end—but pass through, a phase in which the 
purely scientific aspect to a certain extent obscures the more purely 
artistic intention Wordsworth was the inevitable precursor of 
Zola, who is by the irony of fate probably the very last writer of 
whom Wordsworth or his admirers would have approved And 
just as Wordsworth in Ins day threw off almost entirely the 
shackles of tradition, and sought from Nature herself the materials 
for his work, so the French naturalist painters, as they may 
appropriately be called, are, and have been for the last twenty years, 
getting rid of their traditional swaddling-clothes, and trying to walic 
about the world alone, and unaided by their old nurse—Convention¬ 
ality It is curious to note that this revolution, which has slowly 
accomplished itself, started—as did the revolution of English paint¬ 
ing—in the department of landscape The school of Corot, Millet, 
Rousseau, and Daubigny, which practically rules the whole of French 
landscape art of the present day, was firmly established long before the 
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new school of figure-painters received recognition, and indeed at the 
present hour the conventional characteristics of French figure-painting 
are still m preponderance amongst the majority of the artists That 
this is so arises from several causes To begin with the change to be 
effected was not so great, the y> ay being prepared to a certain extent 
by the English landscape painters, for m essential characteristics. 
Constable, Cox, De Wmt, and Turner, to a considerable extent 
inspired the work of Rousseau, Daubigny, Lc But in the line 
of figure painting no such preparation had been made, and 
naturally enough artists adhered to the traditional treatment, and, 
so to speak, the sanction of the old masters, fai more strongly 
To paint a landscape as it appeared, was bad enough, but to paint 
a figure without regard to the manner of the “ grand style," seemed 
to the elder artists almost an impiety besides which, to the outside 
public, accustomed always before-time to what might be called an 
artificial representation of figure subjects, the attempt to put them 
down in every-day prosaic manner was far more alarming than if the 
picture merely treated of such a comparatively impersonal matter as 
natural scenery 

Like most other popular movements, the work of the new school ran 
into a thousand extravagances, and gave much occasion to its enemies 
to blaspheme Not content with clinging to the new truths which 
they had caught sight of, they disdained all other means of support, 
and would accept nothing less from their adversaries than the entire 
remodelling of ancient practices, and a confession that the only saving 
grace was the one which had been so recently discovered Not 
pausing to consider that in all probability the three or four thousand 
years of artistic example which the world had experienced, contained 
some kernel of what was right and requisite, they threw overboard, 
with light hearts, all the ancient equipage of art as mere useless 
lumber, and prepared to sail their ship without compass or rudder— 
simply with the one bran-new sail of “ atmospheric truth ' What 
wonder that the bark has been drifting a somewhat erratic course 
ever since, and that no man knows whither it is bound, or whether 
it will ever reach its destination 9 For, with Mark Twain's friend 
the negro, we may say of atmospheric truth, that though it may be 
our brother, it is “ not our father and mother and our uncle and 
our aunt, and our wife's relations down in the country " We arc 
to disregard all the ideas of a subject, all desire for beautiful 
arrangement, all notions of composition, and simply accept as the 
one sufficient subject of a picture, a piece gouged out of Nature, as 
it were with a cheese-scoop, from the first place to which the artist 
came this, or something very like it, is what our new artists would 
have us believe It doesn't matter if they paint a picture of a cruci- 
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fixion, or a dish of lights, * so long as’they represent it en plem air 
To an 01 din ary common-sense person the proposition will hardly seem 
worthy of refutation, nor indeed would many members of the school 
dare to state it in so crude a form This thesis is, however, implied, 
and is tacitly accepted, by a very considerable number of connoisseurs 
and picturc-fanciers, and slowly but very surely this conception of art 
is making its way amongst our English artists, and so needs to be 
dealt with as a potent factor m contemporary art It is the 
development of this proposition to the utmost extent which has given 
rise to the so-called “ impressionist ” school in France, and to that 
English modification of it of which Mr Whistler’s painting is the most 
notable example These artists hold that truthfulness to the impres¬ 
sion of any given scene is the utmost result which can be accomplished 
by a painter, and that therefore in this first imperfect vision, on the 
details of which the mind is not to be allowed to exert its influence, 
all the loveliness and poetry of art consist * To paint that which 
is impressed upon the retina within the space during which an eye 
can be rapidly opened and shut—this is the end to which the artist's 
effort should be directed, so alone can he obtain perfect truth, and 
m perfect truth he can find salvation The theory, one may observe 
in passing, is a specious one, and very fascinating to young men 
who are eager for novelty It makes every one “ as good as his 
neighbour—aye, and to use the old expression —" a great deal 
better ”—as it sweeps away at once all other criteria than the indivi¬ 
dual impression If a picture is not to be in the future considered 
good because of its beautiful form, its glow and depth of colour, its 
dignity of aim, its tenderness and poetry of meaning, its patient, 
industrious endeavour to depict eveiy portion of its subject with 
completion and loveliness, but is to rely wholly upon accurately 
representing the effect of a cursory glance, and that at one thing or 
scene just as well as at another, it is evident that art will become at 
once a matter of very different import from that which it has always 
been considered m past times For we are tempted to ask why 
should we want to decorate our houses with, and spend hours m 
looking at, representations of what Tom, Dick, and Harry see as 
they wink their eyes rapidly We can wink our own eyes if it 
comes to that, and at the things themselves, all day long, if we find 
it sufficiently amusing If the painter is to have no special vision, 
no subtle message, to exercise no power of selection or combination, 
to give us, m fact, no result but the reproduction of the quickest 
impression of Nature that we may all see in our “ winking ” 
moments, is there much use, for us at least, m his existing at all 9 
When ordinary every-day people want to enjoy a scene in Nature, 
or to look at an interesting object or action, do they set to work 

* There is actually a picture m the Salon of thiB subject, of the very largest life size 
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to wink tin a eves, or do they sanply open them as wide as 
possible, aid took out of them as hard as they can ■* But, 
the “ impression ” is everything, siy these young men* A\ hy ^ 
And nil} one ltnptcsMon moie than motlici J Why tin incomplete 
vision ritlici than tlie completed one? Be cause, sav tliej, the first 
impression is the onlv “visuil*' one—that is, the picture imprinted 
on the retail, and, consequently, tint is the one joushould lcproduce 
It will be evide it to everybody tint this by no means follows, even if 
it be tine tint theie is oue at lual pm it at which the pictuie on the 
ictiiia is visuallv true, umfUclcd by the opei ition and previous 
Knowledge of tlu bum But this eontc ntion is nnnitistly cnomous , 
we lcccivf no inpiession, no maltei how imperfect, without tin 
ssistanee and tlie report on it, so to spi ik, ol the bran , and then 
is no one point it which we can arcst this modifuation, or any it 
which we can si) it begins 

The whole theory is based on a mistaken idea that the repoit ol 
tlie eye, if I mav use such in expression, cau he dissevoicd from all 
our picvious knowledge, fiom all mental cxpcneucc, an idea which 
the slightest uquamtancc with physiology would suffice to disprove 
liven, however, as I have said, if it were concct, there would still 
lemairi to be proved the conclusion that because this fast impression 
could hi set down, that is the result to which the dibits of artists 
should be directed—which seems to me somewhat as if one should 
say tint because the alplnbct is the first step towards learning t) 
read, we should piefcr its letteis to more highly developed literature 
But enough of this impressionist theory it is one which will 
lefutc itself in tune, aid dready it is losing its hold ovei the best of 
its followcis The naturalist ut of such men as Duran, Gervex, and 
others, winch is the most piomincnt charaeteiistie of the present 
b don, is only but f untly allied to the ultra school of which I have 
been speaking, and it is tins of winch 1 must now speak 

The most popular pictiuc in the S don is bv M Gervex, and shows 
a clinical lecture by Dr Bean in the ward of a hospital 

“ Bn somme, l’harniome noire <hs v i tements do nos jours cst charruantc 
dans les tontahtes clanes, ellc pent v irtcr i eh iquc oeu\ro dc pcmtri,scion 
los milieux, lhcurc, led urige, i m moms I’m ipprecuhle ivantigo d’etre 
(onstaninunt vue, it t poitee dcs ^cu\ de toils A cct egard le tibloiude 
M Oervix est ibsoluinent mnuquible II est impossible de domwr micu\ 

1 impression d’un jouj d lutcrieui, ele cette atmosplieic nnpalpible, imame pai 
j i iuiCtie au\ rid tan \ blmcs ldcves, modelant de relicts iioids Its visiges, tt 
circulant sur lea nuns nus de la salle d’hopitil Cc qu’il y id ur dins ettte 
poispective restreinte, en somnm est lmiginible On y ptnetre, on y cst, on 
y respire Allons' 1 ut moderne a du bon Avoui/ qu< h redin^otc nest 
pis si redoutable 1 1 que M Gervex cst un pemtre privxlegit, d’unc exqiuse 
sensibilitc d’oeil et d’une raic dchcatesse de palette ” 

So far, M Paul Mentz m praise of the modern art and this especial 
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sample, and the merits which he finds therein are really there 
beyond all doubt the “ pure tones of the blacks,” the impression 
of indoor light, the bold rcllections cast on the faces by the white 
hospit d curtains, the sense of reality—all these arc shown us by 
M Gervex, not only adequately, but as it Mere “ by authority,” so 
masterly is his rendering of the subject And the list of admirable 
qualities is not exhausted even now, for the action and expressions 
of all concerned in this picture are as natural and life-like as is the 
technical rendering of the atmosphere, light and shade, and colour 
The Doctor Peau himself, whose demonstration lornis the subjcit of 
the woik, is a most admirable piece of character painting—his expres¬ 
sion full of keen if somewhat pompous intelligence, and the little 
gesture with which he holds his instrument m one hand, while he 
explains its use, tells its story most admirably Wlmt more, then, is 
wanting? Why should we not cairy this work, too, through the 
streets of Pans, as Cimabue’s Madonna was tamed once through 
Florence in glad rejoicing ? We may with advantage consider 
this question a little closelj, for on the answei thereto depends 
the future of painting, and indeed, not of painting only, but of all 
the arts 

Let us get back, if we can, to the most elementary new of the 
matter Art evidently cannot be good unless it be good for i>om<- 
thmg, unless we get from it some result not to be obtained otherwise 
It must be surely in the highest development of its special chaiae- 
teiistics that the best kind of art will be found, whether these be 01 
be not conjoined with the qualities of other developments of human 
energy will be comparatively unimportant At all events, let art 
first of all give us that which she alone possesses, afterwards we 
Will accept from her hands every other good gift What is, then, 
the vital quality of art ? Wljat is it we first want from pictures ? 
Why do we desire to have them at all ? Think a little 1 Is it 
because of the wonderful woikmnnslnp of the pamtei—simply to 
admire his dexterity, as we would that of a Japanese juggler ? Is it 
only as records of things which are or have been—coloured diagrams 
of life, from which we ask nothing but accuracy and plainness of 
statement ? When we hang pictuies upon the walls of our rooms 
do we do so only as so many columns from a pictorial dictionary, so 
much information that when the barometer was low aud the sun at 
a given altitude, such and such an object cast a shadow of a certain 
value, and colour, and shape ? If this be our reason for wanting 
pictures, art is surely a very tame Board-school sort of matter If 
the vital characteristic of art is only, that its record is shaped in 
form and expressed by the help of light and shade and colour, instead 
of being written in ordinary characters, the world has been making 
far too great a fuss over painting and sculpture for the last three 
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thousand years The world is full enough of learning which life is 
too short to comprehend, for folks m general to hang their houses 
with long statements as to the appearances of all things, even 
though those statements arc bounded by the four sides of a frame, 
instead of by the co\ers of a book 

Then, if it be not true that tins scientific record is the object 
and the characteristic of art, what do we seek therein which we 
could not obtain elsewhere <* The answer is very simple not 
fact, not learning, but delight We seek at once that double 
gratification of sense and spmt, of what we sec and know, and of 
what we feel and dream The power of ait over mankind lies 
m this appeal to both sides of man’s natuic, to those emotions 
within lam which aie gratified by beautiful foims and colouis, 
exactly in the same way as the body is gratified by being plunged 
into a warm bath, and to those thoughts, dreams, indefinite and 
half-shaped spiritual perceptions, which make up the life within 
us And the power of the great artist is, that he can trace this life 
of beauty, and its connection with our life of thought and action, 
through channels whose source and windings arc invisible to oui 
duller eyes By Ins exquisiteness of perception, no less spiritual 
than physical, he can endue the gesture of a tired child with a signi- 
<ance as well as giace of which we know nothing, and reveal to us, 
beneath the roughest exteriors, that throbbing pulse of beauty which 
beats for evei through all natural things, and all true development of 
human emotion But to do this he must feel as well as know, he 
is not the surgeon, but rather the Sister of Mercy of mankind, and 
tends his patient not only with skill, but with tenderness and prayer 
And since the artist is to interpret beauty to us, to find it in out-of- 
the-way places of humanity and Nature, m which we should pass it 
by, it is above all things neccssaiy that lie should be eager in his 
seal ch, aud very human in his emotions Pei haps no good picture 
which the world has produced was cold m its emotional aspect, no 
amount of skill m the least atones for lack of feeling 

It is these considerations which prevent me caring greatly for M 
Gervex’s picture, and they seem to me applicable to much of the modern 
Preach painting, which is at once profoundly skilful and as profoundly 
heartless Gallic—and I am soiry to say some English—artists have 
of late years grown so absorbed m their pursuit of technical excellence 
as to have forgotten that painting, after all, is but a means to an end, 
not the end itself, and, as m the old days, the gods have granted 
them their heart’s desire, and with it has come the accompanying 
retribution The power, the skill, and the industry shown in this 
present exhibition of the Salon are simply incredible m their extent, 
and despite them all, the visitor to the gallery goes away fatigued 
and depressed, conscious of a multitude of paintings of consum- 
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mate ability, and scarcely remembering Iulf a dozen beautiful 
pictures 

Thuc is at the l'colc dcs Beaux Arts at the present time a small col¬ 
lection of works by a dead painter (Jean Francois Millet), which in 
extent would, if all of them were put together, not eovei half the 
space ol canvas oi many a single picture in the Silon, yet 1 lia\o 
not the slighcst hesitation in saving that, regarded from tin point ot 
view of art, the Millet collection (chiefly of pastels, charcoal, 
chalk and pencil drawings) is worth a bundled exhibitions such 
as the Salon In it wc find a man not only seeing beauty in 
oidinarv things, but endowing that beauty with new meaning 
and in w pathos, without altering the ti uth of its appearance To 
be at the same time simply veracious in statement, aud pathetic and 
beautiful in the works m which these statements are mule, is about 
the highest praise winch can be b< stowed upon an artist, and this 
praise is Millet’s most cert un due The Breton peasant painter 
did thoioughly for the real life of the French rustic, a very sirmlai 
work to that which Walker and Misou did for the lmaginaiy life of 
the English countryman—touched it, th it is, to fine issues of poetry 
and pathos, made it at once significant, pictonil, and true The 
eompanson between these artists is an interesting one, hut on the 
whole it tells immensely in fivour of the French painter lie was 
not only a simpler, tiucr soul, both in himself and his work, hut he 
drew his inspiration of beauty from a purer, deeper source Examine 
Fred Walker’s peasants and labourcis, and one finds them beautiful 
indeed, m both form and gesture, but the grace winch they have is 
not the special grace that belongs to them m life, but that which the 
artist attributes to them fiom his genius, and, as it wcie, m their own 
despite Take as an example one of the grandest compositions- 
which this aitist ever painted, “ Speed the Plough,’’ and notice the- 
actions of the only two figures therein—the man duving the plough 
through the fuirow, and the boy guiding the horses The actions 
of both are magnificent, and might have been copied from a vase 
of the finest period of Grecian art, but only the slightest acquain¬ 
tance with country life is needed to inform us how little like the 
actual opeiation of ploughing—how essentially (not untiue, but) 
uncharacteristic are these poses I’lie same words apply to the splendid 
gesture of the labourer removing the pipe from his mouth m “ The 
Old Gate,” and to that of the mower in " The Harbour of Refuge ” 
These figures are all beautiful in action, but beautiful despite then 
characteristics of country labourers, rather than because of them 
But if we turn to a shepherd or a shepherdess by Millet we find a 
very different manner of obtaining the result of loveliness The 
artist clings tenaciously to every indication of the efiect of labour 
and exposure—clings to the rough, shapeless garments, the slow 
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paces, the exhaustion, the endurance, the isolation, and, I might 
almost say, the turor, of lift m the he Ids and the woods, and it is 
by realizing for us these facts, bv bringing them into accouliyicc 
with the dew of the morniug and the gloom ot the twilight, with the 
shifting seasons and the inconstant skv, that he gains the matenal 
tor his poem Occasionally, it is tme, as in “ The Sower,” and 
again in a lesser degree in the “ Two Men Digging,” we luvc a 
tice unconstrained iction, but only where such is of the very heart 
of the subject It would be eoirect to say of Fred Walkci that lie 
made country life beautiful ind ot Millet that lie found it to be so, 
that Walker’s was a townsman’s countrv, and Millet’s tha* of a son 
of the soil However this miy be, the collection at the Ecole dcs 
Beaux Arts of the latter artist’s work emphasizes tin defect of such 
painting as that of Gen ex and Ins imitators If m these Hat 
hclds and toil worn people, engaged in shearing sheep 01 cutting 
faggots, planting potatoes or breaking stones, theic resides such 
an intimate secret of loveliness that a few scratches of charcoal 
■on a bit of paper representing them, give us so much delight, must 
there not be something very wrong indeed with this eluboiatc, highly 
trained, elaboiatcly wrought-out, gigantic-scaled woik of the S don, 
winch, with all its pounds of paint and acres of cam is, awakens no 
emotion within us but that of wonder at the apparentlycauseless indu&trv 
ot its producers > There is something very wroug, and, at the risk of 
weaiimg rnj readers, I repeat that it is the substitution of technical 
skill, for the old end of painting and sculpture, which was to cxpicss 
and to excite emotion to give delight by painting matters m which 
the artist delighted, things which he believed, loved, felt to be 
true 

What was the secret of Millet’s success against every opposition, 
igamst lifelong poverty and total wm 4 of education It was that 
he believed and loved the things he depicted , saw then meaning 
and their connection with life Here it is in his own words 

“ I must confess, cun li you think mo i Soc ulist, that tin hum m side of 
irt is what touche s mo most, and it 1 could only do wh it I like— 01 , at le 1 st, 
itteiupt it—1 should do nothing th it w is not m iiupic '.ion from N Him i ithcr 
m 1 uidscape or bguus Ihcgiysidc ncvci shows it elf to me 1 don’t know 
wliuo it i« I have novel seen it 'ihc giyest thing I know is the e dm, flu 
mIpuu, which is so sweet either m flit forest or in the cultivated !ind~ 
whether the land he good for culture or not "i ou will admit th it it is always 
ery diearny, md i sad dre im, though often very delicious 

‘ ion ire sitting under a tree, enjoying all the comfort md quiet of winch 
you irecipable, you sec cmne from n n mow path i pool cruturi loidcd 
with fig^ots The unexpected and always surprising w iy in wine h this figure 
strikes j ou, instantly reminds you of the common ind me 1 incholy lc t of 
humanity -wcarmtS9 It is alwav s like the impression of La I ontumci’s ‘ W uod- 
cutter ’ in the f ible 

“ ‘ What pleasure has he had since the day of lus lnrth 
Who so poor as he m the whole w ide earth ’ 
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11 Sometimes, m places wliere the land is sterile, you see figures hoeing and 
digging hroin tmi< to time one raises himself md straightens lus back, as 
they call it, wiping his forelu ad with the back of his hand ‘ Thou shalt eat 
thy hre id in the svveit ot thy brow ’ Ts this the gay, jovial woik some people 
would have us believe in 1 But, ne\ erthelcss, to me it is true humanity and 
gr< at not try 1 

I hate lingered pci haps over-long m this contrast of Millet's 
work and the naturalistic compositions of the present time, but this 
aitist forms a link between the old and new schools, and, with the 
landscapists allied to him, mauguiatcd the revolution, which has deter¬ 
mined the chief daeotion of modern French Art These men, who 
saw poems in unaltered Natuie, and produced them in coloui and 
form, have opened the nay tor the men who see no poems, nor feel 
any regret at their absence, but prosecute their art with a cold 
accuracy of endeavour, substituting the solution of problems for the 
delineation of beautiful things 

Meanwhile it must be confessed that, if we grant the desirability of 
their aim, the industry and ability of the artists of this school are 
almost beyond piaise Not to speak of the work of such masters as 
Gervex and Brouillet, there are men such as Girardot, Raffaclli, Duez, 
Dantan, and many others, producing pictuies which, for truth of art 
and indoor light and effects of atmosphere, aic unsurpassable 
Girardot's great picture m the present exhibition, of “ Ruth and Boaz,'* 
is a composition of this kind, which, though almost repellent at the 
first glance, becomes most admirable when it is closely examined, from 
the truth of its effects and from the evidently desperate struggle of 
the painter to get the veiy strongest possible rendering of the fact 
he was engaged upon The subject here (Ruth and Boaz) might be 
Jack and Jill as far as the interest of the picture is concerned, 
which depicts simply the cfi^ct of a bright moonlight without and 
■within a dark firm-shed, m which Ruth and Boaz sit resting 
Without and within—that is the keynote of the artist's idea, the 
flood of light, sott, brilliant, and tremulous, bieakmg in through the 
open door of the shed, and bringing into relief portions of the seated 
figures, and then gradually fading away into darkness amid the beams 
and wood-stacks and farm implements A really marvellous piece of 
work this, in its daring, and the success of its mam attempt, nor is it 
without a certain vague poetry, which seems to show that M Girardot 
might also have made the picture delightful from the point of view of 
subject, if he had not been too busy with his special problem to care 
about so doing 

It is hopeless to speak at any useful length of the general landscape 
work which we find m the Salon, it is beyond all comparison finer than 
our English work in the same department, whether we regard it from 
the point of view of style, of truth, or of technical accomplishment 
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Our English Academy has to the best of its ability killed the landscape 
art of England, by neglecting the men who studied that branch, and 
by electing to its lanks only the mmc superficial landscape painters 
of the Scotch school But the Scotch school of landscape is not only 
a school without poetiy and depth of meaning —a school of hdf a 
do/en effects of mist and sunshine, which it repeats without varia¬ 
tion from year to year it lS also, and beyond all else, a school with¬ 
out —with no connection with any of the great qualities of by¬ 

gone art, and which has substituted nothing for that defect Such 
painters as Harpignics, Duez, Rapm, No/al, Vernier, Laurens, 
Flandrin, Penet, Hanoteau, and perhaps above all (if only for his 
beauty of colour) Le Roux, have no analogue at the present time m 
Fnglish art They arc simply miles and miles beyond us, not only 
in their technical skill, but in the scale of then impressions They 
sec the scene as a whole, not in detached bits, they see the scene as 
it is, not as it prettily might be , they see the scene too with a certain 
dignity, a certain quality of style very difficult to describe, but 
which continually saves their work from being merely a sort 
of natural history painting, as it for the most part rcstiains 
them from weakening then pictures with the flabby parochial senti¬ 
mentality of which our own artists arc so fond Take the green 
depths of the forest as painted hire by Pclouse (one of the very 
greatest landscapists living), and notice how entirely convinced the 
artist appears to have been that m the slender stems of his trees, the 
quivering light that falls on trunk and leaf, the thick moss which 
covers the stones of the little brook—that m all these things there 
was quite enough interest, not to say beauty, to justify his great 
picture And there is enough as he lias painted them, he has 
touched them all with a general, it not a particular sentiment , we 
seem, on looking at the picture, to losa sight of the special wood, and 
only remember the stillness, the shadow, the broken light, the peace 
and fragrance which we have known in similar scenes Call it ab¬ 
stract quality or style, or by whateier name you will, this characteristic 
of French landscape is one which enhances its merit very greatly—rat 
all events to the present writer It takes the picture from the 
category of mere reproduction, and brings it into perceptible relation 
with the great art of the past, and if it does not confer on it the 
poetical or pathetic charm of the relation of Nature to man, which 
is probably the highest development of which landscape painting is 
capable, it does succeed in subduing the multitudinous facts with 
which it has to deal, m obedience to a definite intention Why should 
a human being with brains and a soul, as well as ejes, simply go out 
into the first field or hedgerow, and stick his spade into Nature, and, 
bringing home the result triumphantly, fling it down on a canvas, 
and call it a landscape picture 9 Not pictures at all are nine out of 
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t< n of modern English landscapes studies for pictures they 
frequently aie but rarely more they are bits taken here, there, or 
my whore, without relation, combination, or object Let any one who 
doubts tins fict examine carefully the pictures at the lioyal Academy, 
md he will find that there is only one real landscape in the present 
exhibition and that is by a man nearly seventy years old (Mr Hook, 
II A ) w ho belongs to the last genciation To depict a patch of light on 
i hillside, the transparency of a wave, the glow of a sunset, is a worthy 
md desirable object for an artist, but the result is not a pichui, but 
a shall/ And as folks ought to know, but as our English painters 
will ignore, a pictuie is made up of many studies aflected by a special 
purpose It is the recognition of this purpose by the spectator which 
leraoxes the work from the purely reproductiveness of a study, to the 
artistic rank of a picture It is the knowledge that a human 
intelligence, as well as a skilful human hand, has been at work on 
the materials of Nature, subduing them to settled predetermined 
ends, using (not abusing) them for a definite purpose This is the 
human cleuu nt in landscape painting, and it is in proportion as this 
intelligence is elevated and m sympathy with our deepest feelings 
that landscape pictures gain in beauty 

One cause no doubt of this supenoiilv of French landscape, of 
which I have been speaking, is the superior thoroughness of their 
artistic education, and the habit of working on a large scale I 
have no space to dwell on the details of these facts—they aic well 
enough known to need but little comment, but I cannot lc iv c this 
subject without pointing out, especially to English students, how 
humiliating this Salon exhibition is to us in the extraordinary industry 
and pluck which the young artists display Knowing what I do of 
the straits to winch many of them are reduced, of the difficulties of 
every kind which attend the production of a large picture, there is 
something splendid m watching these joung men, who general!} arc 
far poorer, and live far more economically than English painters, 
spend their last dollar upon a huge canvas—twenty feet square or so, 
and hurl thirty or forty life-size figures tlicrcon—with as gic.it a 
determination as if they had the Bank of England at their back, and 
the reputation of Michael Augclo 

No doubt then works are crude, exaggerated, most defective in 
various ways—often insolent, sometimes brutal tc But, confound it 
all, sir 1 ” as Tom Thurnall would have said, ff these painters are men at 
least, ” they are alive with pulses throbbing in obedience to a vigorous 
humanity , there is about them none of the whine, the fine-finger 
affectation, the sickly morbid fear of spoiling their genius by bringing 
its results before the world, to which many of us Englishmen are 
prone I like to think of these shabby coated young fellows, in 
their garrets of the Latin quarter, standing before their huge 
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“ Death of Caisar,” " Tmimph of Joan of Aie,” or “ Apotheosis of 
Victor lingo” or whatever be the subject of their picture, plastering 
on their gicat pounds of unpaid-for paint with cheerful confidence, 
and dmmg afterwards, midst a great deal of noise, and practical joke«, 
and thick clouds of cigarette smoke, at a twenty sousiestaurant They 
are types of the race who shove the world along m their profes 
sion, they “mean business,” to use an expiessive slang plirasi, uul 
they have their reward the fierce competit on for the pri/i s, the 
watchful eye of the Government always to put <e Commands pu 
1 Itt it V upon any unusually good ambitious attempt by an unknown 
paintei, the Libit of tackling subjects of tremendous difficulty, and, 
well or badly, “pulling them through”— ill this kieps them up to 
the mark till their business is k irnt, and tlu u reput ition, if it may 
be, assuicd It is no use for English artists oi entus to minum/c 
these facts, no use for us to bestow an easy sneer at the hornbh 
subjects, and the vast sues of these Nilon pietuics The subjects 
are frequently horrible it is true, but whj ? Because they ire 
wholly unconventional, because they cover, or attempt to cover, tin 
whole ground of human interest We who go on repeating from 
jeai to year our Vieirs of Wakefield, oui Georgian costumes, our 
pictures ol Scotch moor and Cornish coast, our silver birch tree or 
shining w ives, arc safe enough from such a condemnation, but the 
safety is on the whole an mgloiious one The material of our artists 
is, I believe, as fine as that of any nation, but their training - iN 
narrowness and blindness, its absence of all encouragement and all 
guidance—is contemptible, and unworthy of a great nation 

The Government and the Academy between them might remedy 
this state of things in no small degree, but it will never be ically 
altered till there grows up amongst our people themselves a less 
pettifogging, less parochial view of aft, till our countrymen cease to 
place Mrs Grundy in the seat of judgment on then books and 
their pictures, and allow to the arts the freedom on which iloiu 
they can really flourish Pictures are, after all, but experiences of life 
and life is not constructed with a view to the axioms of the eopj- 
books, 01 the chi ck of the “ young person ” 
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T HERE arc some countries in the woild in which, cither owing 
to accidental circumstances, such as position and opportunities 
of attack, or to the undcrljing character of their peoples, freedom 
cannot flourish To this elm the island of Cyprus ilwdvs has 
belonged, and probably enough will always continue to belong If wc 
except a period of about three centuries, between the delivery from its 
first Egyptian bondage and its lapse into the hand of the Assyrian, 
theic hardly remains an epoch in the long history of the island 
when its people could be consideied as really free , unless, indeed, 
the Lusignan period can be called a period of ficedom As each 
great Power of the ancient world rose to her dominion, she stretched 
her arm over Cyprus Not long after Joseph stored up corn m 
Egypt, Thotmes the Great had possessed himself of Asebi (Cyprus), 
and his vessels brought from thence "chariots plated with gold and 
silver, brass, lead, blue stones, and elephants’ tusks, ” * and when 
it rebelled, Seti and Rameses III again subdued it,f and stamped 
their cartouches upon its temples Then came the Phoenician 
influx, and almost contemporaneously with it the heroes of Troy, or 
if Troy had no heroes outside the life of legend, Grecian colonists, 
descended on its coasts, and occupied, if they did not con¬ 
quer Next, about 700 bc, Assyria, “the rod of mmc anger,” 
that “ east wind ” that brought the power of Phoenician Tyre to 
nought, grasped Cyprus also After the power of Assyria came the 
power of Babylon “ Howl, ye ships of Tarshish,” says Isaiah, “ for 
it is laid waste from the land of Chittim (Cypius) it is re¬ 

vealed to them 5 And again “ Daughter of Zidon, arise, pass over 
to Clnttim there also shalt thou have no rest 


* See Wilson's " Egypt ” 


f See Lang’s “Cyprus ” 
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Then Amasis, a Pharaoh of the twenty-sixth dynasty, won back 
the island foi Egypt,* which held it for i while, until the Peisians 
took it by force of arm* Afterwards it suricndeicd in 303 iu to 
Alexander the Great, and on his death passed with Egypt to the 
Ptolemies, till the Ptolemies fell with the fall of Ckopatia, when 
Cyprus was annexed to Rome 

Such is a brief outline of the uinals of the island up to the time 
of Christ To write it fully would be to wntc the histoiy of tin 
ancient world Noi did the vicissitudes of its foi tunes cease with the 
Roman annexation In course of tunc Cyprus bee inn put of the 
Byzantine empire, was taken by the Saracens, and ictaken by the 
empire In 1191 it was captured, under somewhat romantic cucum- 
stanees, by our own Richard Ccciu de Lion, who sold it to the 
Templars Rut the Templars could not govern it, so Guy dc 
Lusignan, the would-be king of Jerusalem, took the bargain oft 
their hands, and for three centuries the Lusignans lulcd Then on 
the extinction of the Lusignan dynasty the Venetian lcpublie 
annexed the island, and held it for nearly a century, till it length, 
in 1571, with circumstances of treachery, horror and barbarity, that 
are scarcely to be equalled cien in the wicked history of the Turk, 
the Ottoman power seized Cyprus, and put its gallant defenders to 
the tortuie and the sword 8mce then, with one or two interrup¬ 

tions, the island has, till the year 1878, been under Turkish rule It 
will be seen from this rough sketch that no country in the world has 
had a longer, a more lcmarkable, or a more varied history than Cyprus 
Eiom the most remote antiquity it has played a conspicuous part upon 
the stage of human affairs Every acic of its ground has been watered 
with the blood of men, its rocks are full of the tombs of the departed 
great Wave after wave of civilization has swept over its peaks and 
plains, and left their water mark upon them, and its graves yield up 
the rpcords of each But it has never, or very larcly, been free It 
has from time immemorial been the hewer of wood and the diawer 
of water of the mighty nations whose coasts marched upon the 
Mediterranean Sea Its place in history has been the place of the 
skilled slave in the Roman household It has toiled and manu¬ 
factured, and others have taken its goods Its copper and timber, 
the fruit of its mines and fields, have passed into the hands of the 
stranger lords who owned it It has been a sponge, from which, 
nation after nation has squeezed the gathered moisture, and a sponge 
it is to this hour 

Such is the record of the country that the wisdom of Lord Bcacons- 
field secured to England under the convention with Turkey of June 4, 
1878 The terms of that convention arc peculiar It provides 
(Article 6), that if Russia restores to Turkey, Kars and the other con- 

* Herod n 182 
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quests made by her m Armenia during the last war (an event which 
is likely to occur it the falling of the Greek Calends), the island ot 
Cvprus will be evacuated by Engl ind and the convention of June 1, 
lH7h, will be at an end It furthca provides lor the payment of a 
tiibutc to the Sublime Porte It will be seen, therefore, that this 
country cannot be considered othciwisc than as a tenant, who**, 
tenancy is liable to terminate upon the occurrence of ceitam events, 
such as the evacuation of lvars or the non-payment of the tribute 
Wo do not own the island, we lease it fiom the Poite 

But the Cvpius of to-day is not the Cyprus of the Ptolemaic or of 
the Lusignan ige Where the Tmh sets his foot, so goes the old 
saying, the gr vss docs not grow This has been peculiarly true of 
Cyprus The curse of the Tuik has fallen on the land, and lias 
devastated it, as the drought 01 tlu locust devastates The ptoplc 
have bee* oppressed, and lost all public spirit, the forests have been 
destiovcd, the native manufactures have been paralysed, and the land 
lias been vviung dry ot tubutes to '•atisfy the gaping and bottomless 
luxury of Const mtmople It is melancholy +o look upon those and and 
desolate coasts, that stretch horn llaffo down to Lainaca—from what 
was Paphos to whit was Citium—and think how different a sight tiny 
must have presented to the eye of tlu traveller m merchant of the 
Ptolemui penod, oi even to tlic tradci who viewed them wlun 
\emcc ruled the seas It is melancholy to view the great ti vets ot 
tlmosfc vvatuless land, the birreu mountain-sides well-nigh shipped 
of the foiests for which tiny once were famous, and the rich plain of 
the Messaria, but half ndtivitcd, or rather scratched, and evciywhcic 
strewn with stoics Cyprus once supported a million inhabitants, 
now it supports undci two bundled thousand Tins fact tells its 
own tale 

There have, however, been otKi causes at work which have assisted 
the paialy/mg aim of the Turk in 1 educing the country to its 
present condition, and the chief of these has been the wanton 
destruction of the forests, and the consequent diminution of the 
lamfall The agncultuial prosperity of Cypms fiom ycir to year 
depends entirely upon the quantity of the spring and aptumn rains, 
which, now that the trees have gone which foimeily drew them down, 
are of a most variable and uncertain nature This year, for instance, 
the barley crop has entirely f uled for want of moistuie The 
stunted and sickly growth cauic into cai upon stalks not more than 
six inches in lengtn, and bein£ worthless, what tlieie was of it was 
fed off Ram, indeed, fell just in time to save the wheat crop and 
prevent an actual famine, but x thc yield must at best be very pool 
The lams are not, it is true, entirely dependent on the existence of 
forests, for it is stated that m the age of the Emperor Constantine 
but little lam fell for thirty six veais, during which time the country 
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was almost deseited, and at tins period probably Cypius w'as well 
wooded Speaking generally, however, thcie is little doubt tint 
until the foicsts are once inoic in good oultr tin rainfall will bi 
unccrtun and scanty, and that, is a consequence, the country must 
remain poor Sir ltobcit lhddulph, in an amui to his annual report 
for 1881 (Blucbook, f 1001) spe iks to the imittu thus 

‘ If must be rtmunliorul dnt ll tlic I nests b onu totill) ibstioyct 1 
nothin.* tin upliu tlmn, ituu is powt 1 1( ss to do so, md tin injury will, 
too 1 it(, be, iuund to be put lenudj >\ In n one' the lousts h ivi l non 
d< stioud, tin ic will no longer hi tit lit l pistiuie;< or fuel on the mount mis 
md nothin., but bin ioik will ltiniin Wluuis, il tin) oin be preserved 
md extended, pistui ige will nun i c in t'u \ tilt y md pi uns, md m 
abund met ei wood will In j>iovide 1 tot ill the w tula of tin mil ibitiuts oi 
(J)piU' ’ 

The mcLhods ol destruction of the tiecs, which until the last few 
yens has been going on absolutely uuchcckcd loi igcs, art many and 
v inous A Cypnotc peasant will without compunction tut down the 
biggest tree that lie can hud, m older to miniifit turc any aiticic 
ht may requuc, howcvei small, and nc\t time lie happens to want a 
second picie of wood, he will destroy anothtr lie will “ling” the 
trees, by icmoviug the hark,in oulei tbit when they die lie may <lum 
the dead wood lie will, if lie gets the chance, burn a whole patch 
of trees m order that the grass may spring up ficsh and giecu around 
their bi tokened stumps lie will, and frequently does, fire the forests 
fiom simple spite, or to giatify lus sensi of lun lie will turn in 
his goats to eat down such youug trees as arc slowly struggling into 
giowth, and lastly, he will tap the trees for resin so caiclessly and 
uuskilfully that they die in a few ycais This custom has, howcvei, 
now been prohibited by law In short, the wantonin ss of his bi - 
haviour m this mattii is ilmost incredible, as the following instance 
will show —A few months back The present wntcr was cxamimug 
the ancient fortifications of Famagusta, when, hearing a sound of 
chopping, he climbed on to a bastion to see wlic re it came from 
Oa the other side of the great dry ditch grew a single vuy beautiful 
fig, the only tree m sight Hacking away at the trunk of this fig 
was a native woman, whose opeiations were being supciintended by a 
m m Upon being addressed with energy, she desisted, and went off, 
followe 1 by thi man It appeared that she wanted some firewood, 
and to obtain it dul not hesitate to barbarously cut down the only 
tree in the place Piobably by now,she has cut it down 

The second great cause of the gradual impoverishment of the island 
is, that every farthing that could be wrung out of it has been syste¬ 
matically extracted from the pockets of its unfortunate inhabitants for 
the benefit of the Sublime Porte, while, needless to add, little or nothing 
has been spent upon it This extortion has acted in two ways, it 
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lias impoverished the country by draining it of its earnmgs, and it 
lias made the people indolent Who will work harder than actual 
necessity compels, when he knows that the results of his intelligence 
and extra labour Mill certainly find their way into the pocket of the 
tax collector ? 

This dram upon the resources of the country still continues 
Under the convention with Turkey we still pay to the Poite an annual 
subsidy, calculated upon the alleged average surplus of revenue over 
expenditure dining the five years preceding the English occupation of 
1878 Calculate d upon tins basis, the annual tribute was fixed at 
nearly €93,000 Now, if the annual surplus under Turkish 
government really amounted to an average of €93,000, all that 
can be said is, our bcttci and honcstcr method of administration 
notwithstanding, it has never clone so since Here is the official 
statement of the annual revenue and expenditure of the island, and 
of the giant in aid from the English taxpayci which it has been found 
necessary to obtain from Parliament m order to make up the amount 
of the tribute It will be seen from this table that, even m the most 
favourable years—those of 1885 and 1880—the surplus never came to 
within €15,000 of the amount returned bv the Turkish administra¬ 
tion as the normal excess — 


lcar 

Ucvuiuo 

]< xpendituie 

Firliumcntuj 
Gr int in Aid 


A 

£ 

A 

1879-80 

118,860 

117,445 

8,000 

1880-81 

156,095 

119,416 

20,000 

1881-82 

16 1,732 

117,672 

78,000 

1882-83 

159,334 

120,633 

90,000 

1883-81 

194,0)1 

111,684 

30,000 

1881-85 

172,072 

112,085 

111,301 

15,000 

1885-86 

172,331 

15,000 

18,000 

1880-87 

ltcturns not yet published 


It is obvious fiom the above returns that ever since the English 
occupation the revenue of the island has shown an upward tendency, 
while, on the other hand, notwithstanding the necessary public works 
that have been undertaken, and the great expense of the campaigns 
against the locusts, the expenditure li as, with a notable exception 
( 1881 -R 2 '), gradually decreased, and yet, although the government 
has been earned on. with the most rigid, not to say cheeseparing 
economy, in no one instance has that surplus of £93,000, which we 
are given to understand was normal before the occupation, been even 
approximately reached It therefore only remains to congratulate 
the Sublime Porte upon the splendid financial system it evidently 
possesses, and to regret that in handing over Cyprus it did not also 
think fit to hand over to us the key to the secret of how to wring 
blood out of a stone 

This annual tribute is, even m the proportion in which it falls 
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upon Cyprus, literally i millstone lound its neck It is scaiecly 
too much to say that, while its cxtoition is continued the island can 
make little real pi ogress What it means is, that evny f.u thing 
that can lie scraped and saud after meeting the hare necessities of 
Governnlcnt is collected and sent out of thr couutiv The admims- 
tiation of the island is conducted upon pnuciplcs of tin stuetist 
economy There are liaidly enough officials, and they arc cat only 
not overpaid For instance, it has been shown how vitil to the 
well-being of the islmd is the picscivation of its lcmaimng forest 
lands, and yet so haid is the Government pressed foi money that 
it cannot afford to pay enough foiest guauls to guarantee even the 
probable detection of individuals lnjiuing or destroying trees Again, 
the prosjicntv of Cypius depends to an enormous extent upon tin 
re-development of its resources The doubtful watci supply ol the 
island ttquires management, and in some places storage, muiy roads 
arc still vvanti d, and the towns, which are quite nndiained and 
as filthy as Eastern towns generally aic, lequire to be pived and 
dr lined 

And lastly, if Cyprus is cvei again to be w hat she has been, hi r 
harbours must be remade At Famagusta a fine haven once existed, 
and this could, by dredging and bleak watci s, be made into a harbour 
ot fust-class importance, lirge and deep enough to receive mcn-of- 
war But this requires money Tht cost of making the harbour at 
Famagusta is, I believe, reckoned at £>0,000 aecoiding to one 
scheme, ind X200.000 according to another and more ambitious 
plan Thercfoic it is clcai that before lamagusta becomes one of 
the great Mediterranean coaling stations there will lmc to be some 
clunge in the condition of the Cyprian finances At Kyrcma, 
indeed, the Government are m the course of constructing a harbour 
which is to cost £7,000, but when it is done it will be about the 
size of a large dock, and can only receive small fishing vessels 
It certainly struck the present writei that the Government might is 
well have kept the £7,000 in its pocket 

But while the tribute has to be paid in its present form ail this talk 
of development and improvement is but as the baseless fabric of a 
vision The first care of the Home Government is naturally enough 
to lessen the burden upon the English taxpayer, who has to make up 
what is deficient The anxious inquiries, the gently veiled disgust, 
and the evident jubilation of the Treasury, which arc by turns 
revealed m the pages of the Bluebooks, according to the prospects 
of the Cyprian financial year, are really quite amusing reading, but 
tliey make it clear to the reader that while application has annually 
to be made to Parliament for a “ grant in aid," no extraordinary 
expenditure will be allowed in Cyprus On the other hand, if by any 
means the tribute could be capitalized, say at ten or twelve years* 
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purchase, ami interest paid upon the nnlhou or so that mould be 
itquirecl, it would, cuu allowing for a Milking fund to pi mule for 
the ultim itc extinction of the debt, give Cyprus an annual sum of 
it It asst €20,000 to ho spent on impiovcmeuts which most sloitly 
bin the in best fiuit Mow, at fast sight this hciih a simple 
ltmcdv enough, but uufoitun itely, as with muiy things of which tin 
sweet simplicity is obvious, there is a little difhcultv Thcic ire 
piobibly few rights 01 einoluments ippert lining to hu power for 
mlicli Turkey mould not be pupaied to take ten or twelve yens’ 
purchase in hard cish Hut the Tmkish tiibutc docs not 1 cully go 
into the pocket of the Porte It goes into the poc ketsof the Hnghsh 
and Ficncli exchequer' In 185") these two I’owcis guuantccd i 
Turkish loan, on which, it 'iuikcy fails to do so, the y have of eomsc to 
meet the lnteicst, and to this end, it is said, tin Cypmn tribute is 
annualty employed Ivow, if the tribute mere compounded for, let 
us say, a million staling, the annual interest upon the cipitil sum 
would, even supposing tint the i’oitc consented to its lung kept in 
hand, only amount to ibout tlmty thousand pounds kudu these 
circumstances it is elm that somebody mould have to find the 
leinammg sixtv-three thorn aid which is icquirid tow aids meeting 
the mtciest on the guaiantccd loan of 1855 Jt is obvious that 
hranee would not do this cithci to suit our convenience or out ot 
motives of plnlinthropv to the Cypnotcs Coii'cqiKiitlv, Laid as it 
is on Cyprus, it seems that the payment of the annual tribute which 
is crushing the island must be kept up—not nectssaiily because 
it cannot be compounded for (although there m iv be ditlicultics in 
the may of doing so), but because, if it is put an eml to, the 1 e will be 
much less money to meet the interest on the guu lutccel lom, and 
this country mill probably be involved in a dispute with Fiance as to 
the finding of the ncccss cry funds 

In Cyprus itself: this annual payment of tribute is felt is a grcif 
grievance by such few ot the inhabit aits who uneleist md anything 
ibout it They foiget, as people so circumstanced ire apt to forget, 
that Cyprus has been m the habit of paying tiibutc in one form oi 
another from such time that the memory of rnan runneth not to 
the contrary They foiget, although it is true that me extract the 
tribute, wc bring, m one way md motliei, more money into the 
country than nas been brought since Famagusta capitulated to Lala 
Mustapha What they remember is, that every year a large but 
varying sum is tdken out of the island and no more seen, and they 
arc not slow to express this grievance Of course the Colonial 
Office on taking over the government of the island presented it 
with that blessing of the free, a bran new Constitution of the most 
approved pattern, which wa?, however, in 1882 ^superseded by an¬ 
other This Constitution necessarily includes a Legislative Assembly, 
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bly, in which Official, Turkish and Greek representatives are mingled 
“ m proportion true ” Now, as anybody acquainted with colonics is 
aware, the tiue function of a Legislative Assembly of this sort, 
which possesses little real power, is to make itself as disagree ible 
as possible to those m authority over it In Cyprus the electors 
do not, so far as can be gathered, take any very burning interest m 
the valuable gift of the franchise Indeed, m the Kvrcnia district, 
as the present writer was mfoimcd, that interest is but small On 
the occasion of the first election, indeed, the voters crowded by 
hundreds to the polls This they did beeiuse they had an idea that 
they were bound to vote under pain of Government displeasure 
13 at when a second election was due they discoveied that the duty 
w is a voluntary one, and foi c ich hundred there came but ten 
However this may be, the members of the Council are much more 
public -spirited than their constituents, and on most occasions pass 
icsolutions agunst the Government with a charming unanimity 
The present writer recently attended one of the sittings of the 
Cyprus Legislative Council, when the motion before the House was 
to the cflcct that, as England had taken ovei Cyprus for hei own 
convenience, she clearly ought to pay the Turkish tnbutc out of her 
own pocket Of course it was earned, and really, though the pro¬ 
posal is one that would fill any Bntish Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with hoiror, it was impossible not to feel that there was something to 
be said from the Cypiiot point of view The idea, however, is purely 
chimeric il, and it is only quoted heie to show that discontent with the 
present state of afians exists m Cyprus To what extent it is possible 
to remedy the discontent by removing its cause, and what means 
should be adopted to that end, those in authority alone can judge 
All that is urged is that, if it is m any way possible, something 
should be done in the matter,, whereby the present exhausting drain 
on the feeble resources of the island may be lessened if it cannot be 
i emoved If no steps are taken, the voice of discontent will annually 
grow louder, till probably it will end in a popular cry for the annexa¬ 
tion of the island to Greece Already we have done a great deal for 
Cyprus All the machinery of an equitable and civilized government 
has been introduced into the country, perhaps for the first time in its 
long history lloads have been made, schools have been established, 
and the locusts, for the time at any rate, have been stamped out In 
Sir It Biddulph we gave the island a governor whose energy and ability 
it is impossible for anybody who reads the Bluebooks carefully not to 
recognize, and now in Sir Henry Bulwer Cyprus has ouc of the ablest 
and perhaps the most painstaking of the servants of the Crown 
abroad to watch over its affairs But governors cannot do impos¬ 
sibilities, however able they may be, and systems, however just, are 
incapable of bringing a country to prosperity, if it is yearly drained 
VOL li 3 o 
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of all that it can earn Until some means is found -whereby this 
extortion can be mitigated, it is useless to expect any very great 
progress m Cyprus Hut let that means be found, as \vc may surely 
hope it will be, and there seems no reason to doubt that a time will 
come when this rich aud beautiful island will once mold, undei the 
protective blessing of British rule, attain to something like her former 
opulence and importance At the best this result cannot be obtained 
at once The waste of ages cannot be repaired in a year, or even in 
a decade Probably a genciation must pass before a people crushed 
by centuries of oppression regain the spring and elasticity which 
are necessary to progress But let the burden be removed, and 
all doubts as to the permanence of British rule put an end to by the 
cancelling of those clauses of the convention with Turkey which 
tend to uncertainty, and the good result will certainly follow If 
this is once done, the time will arrive when the traveller, standing 
on the ruined plain of Salamis, will see the port of Famagustx 
once more crowded with shipping, and know that behind him 
stretches the fair acreage of those feitilc plains and valleys, again, as 
in past ages at once the pride and envy of the Mediterranean peoples 

II Rid* it IIaccvrd 
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N OW the winter of sorrow is ovei, 

And the season of waiting is done, 

Mid acclaim of the people who love her 
Our Ladv steps forth m the sun , 

The green earth beneath and the blue sky above her. 

She walks in the sight of the millions who covet 
The realms she hath welded to one f 
'Tis Jubilee here, and ’tis Jubilee yonder 
As far as the sun round her empire doth wander. 

From the east to the west wakes the world m her honoui. 
The sunrise and sunset flash splendour upon her. 

Now winter is over and done * 


.Empress and Queen, the flowers and fruits of nations 
Are heapt upon the footstool of thy throne , 

Amid the thronging hosts, the acclamations. 

The trumpets of thy Jubilee are blown f 
Glorious and glad, with pomp and pride resplendent. 

Thy subject Spirits come and wait attendant 
Tawny and proud, a queenly sibyl-maiden, 

Comes India, clad in woofs of strange device. 

With fruitage from the fabled Eastern Aidenn, 

And gifts of precious gems and gold and spice , 

On a white elephant she rides, while round her 

lake baying hounds her spotted tigers run— 
Black-brow’d as night, to her who tamed and crown'd her 
She comes, with fiery eyes that front the sun 

3 o 2 
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Alstruii follows, in a clianot golden 

Dnwn by black heifers, on the chariot’s side 
An ocean eagle sits with white wings folden. 

And o’ei hci head float wild-low 1 purple dved 
Tattood Tasmwiv, with wild imglets flowing, # 

Followed savage herds and hinds strides mai 
Cv \ wn comes mocassin’d, eleirly blowing 

IIci forest horn, and brandishing her speir 
Albion in mirtial mill, with trident gleaming, 

Leads an old lion and a lamb snow-white, 

Blonde CiLt don r v, with glad taitan stre lining 

Hack from her shouldei, leaves hei lonely height. 

And with her mountain Sistu, to the shamming 
Of harp and pipe, joins the rejoicing throng 
The world is shadow’d with the swarms still coming 
To hail their Queen with mirth and festal song 1 

For the winter of sorrow is over, 

And gone are the gnefs that have been, 

’Mid acclaim of the people who love her 
She comes to her glory, a Queen 
’Tis Jubilee hero, and ’tis Jubilee yonder 
As far as the sun round her empire doth wandci, 
hrom the east to the west wakes the world m lui honour, 
The sunnse nud sunset flash splendour upon her, 
Unclouded, at peace, and serene 1 

"ict who is th s that rises up before her, 

llagged and hungry, blood upon her hands ? 

Smiloless beneath the heavens now smiling o’er her, 

"Wild grey hair’d Erin on her island stands ’ 

I oudly she cneth, “ Crowned queen and mother, 

If such thou art, redress my children’s wiong, 

Upraise the seed of Esau * Bid his brother 

Restore to lum the birthright stol’n so long * 

’Mid his fat flocks sits Jacob, unrepenting, 

Yet starts with lifted wine-cup at my erv, 

My children starve—my tribe is left lamenting— 

My dwellings lie unroof’d beneath the sky 
Even the mess of pottage gives he never, 

For which he bought the birthright long ago , 

While joy m Jac&b’s vineyard flows for ever, 

Esau preserves his heritage of woe * 
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Tustic c O Queen, or-.-” Foi the rest she clutches 

Her naked kmfc, ami laughs m shrill despau 
O Queen and Empress, by the piteous touches 

Ol Love’s anointing fingers, hear her piaycr* 

Let not thy Jubilee be stained, O Mother, 

By the old sin the sinful past hitli known 
The wrongs this Esau suffers from his bi other 

\re blood-stains on the brightness of thy throne 1 


Now the wiutci of sonow is ended, 

And the season of waiting is tied. 

Let the blessing by all nun attended 
On Esau md Erin be shed ’ 

’Tis lubilee here, and ’tis Jubilee \ondcr 
As fn as the sun louud tliinc empue doth wuulii , 
But Esau roams outcast and homeless, O Mother,— 
At night on the rocks, neai the tents of his brothci, 
The wcaiv one pillows Ins head 1 


O blight and beauteous, Lady, is thy splendour, 

The waves of life leap round thee like a sc a— 
binding thou heaiest, happy-eyed and tender. 

The silver clarions of thy Jubilee * 

And \ct O God f wh it shrouded shapes of pity, 

Arc these who ery unto thee from afar ? 

Huddling beneath the gas, in the daik City, 

Hagar and Mary wail their evil star 1 
For Hagai still is hungry and forth-driven, 

And Magdalen still crawls from door to door, 

Tho’ He who cast no stone, and promised Heaven, 

Bade her repent and go, and sin no more 
Long, long, hath she repented, tlio’ foul fetters 
btill bind her to the sin without a name, 

And on the children's hearts the cnmson letters 
Tell to a cruel world the mother’s shame 
But thou, too, art a Mother, Queen appointed. 

And thou, too, hast thy children 1 Wherefore, heed 
The crying of the lost one, who anointed 

Thy Master’s feet, and save her sinless seed 
Feed Hagar and her little ones, whose ciying 
Pierces the heart of Pity to the core l 
Find Magdalen, from shrine to shrine still flying, 

And say to him who stones her as of yofe 
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“ Tlic time hath come for justice in. full measure, 

For him who shares the sin to share the stain, 
No longer shall my triumph or my pleasure 
Be troubled by my broken sister’s pain' ” 

O Lady, such a word of vindication 

Shall value all thy splendour twcntyfold, 
Ilagar’s new gladness, Magdalen’s salvation, 

Would be a brighter crow n than that of gold ' 


For the season of waiting is over, 

And the winter of sorrow is done, 

’Mid acclaim of the people who love her 
Our Lady steps forth in the sun 
’Tis Jubilee here, and ’tis Jubilee vonder 
As far as the sun round her empne doth wandu. 

If the weary and outcast are weeping no longer, 

The wrong’d stands erect, at her feet kneels the wronger. 
For the Golden Year has begun * 


The Golden Year 1 How loudly and how gladly 
The trumpets of thy Jubilee are blown * 

But what is this that loometh ouc so sadly 

Yonder, beyond the shining of thy throne ? 
Christ’s Tree ? A cloud of blackness doth enfold it. 
Beneath it weeping shapes their wild arms toss— 
Alas 1 the bright sun strikes, and we behold it— 

The Tree of Man’s Invention, not the Cross 1 
Blackest of blots upon tl/y throne puie golden 
Casts this foul growth of evil, with its root 
Deep as the roots of Hell, this upas olden 

With blood for blossoms, flesh and blood for fiuit 1 
And weeping angels of the empyraian 

Look down in shame and sorrow from the sky. 
While followers of the bloodless Galilean 

With impious rites lead deathless Cain to die 1 
While this Tree bears, O Queen, while earth is sooted 
With its black shadow, woe to thine and thee * 
The air around thy throne shall be polluted, 

And Hell must laugh, to hear thy Jubilee 1 


By the hope and the faith thou dost cherish, 
By summer now breaking serene. 
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Lot the Tree of man’s cruelty perish. 

The Cross of man’s mercy be seen ’ 

’Tis Jubilee here, and ’tis Jubilee yonder, 

•As far as the sun round thme empire doth wander. 
But, long as these boughs of the upas are bearing, 
The sound of sad weeping, of bitter despairing, 
Shall trouble thy glory, O Queen * 


O merry music * Drums and fifes aie sounding. 

Thy realm is resonant from sea to sea ’ 

A million hearts are gladdening aud bounding 
To the great gloiy of thy Jubilee 1 
Yet who are these that thy proud throne envuon. 

That, ring’d around by swords, with shout and laugh 
Drag forth the monsters from whose mouths of iron 
The frail Sepoy was blown like bloodiest chaff P 
Thy warriors ? Thine ? Not His who came proclaiming 
Love’s gospel, while earth’s Kings knelt down to hear ? 
O Queen, then Fire and Sword surround thee, shaming 
The peace and plenty of thy Golden Year ? 

O hearken f From the lonely desert places. 

From graves thy hosts have dug these latter ycais. 

The cry of wailing tribes and wounded races 

Breaks on thy queendom with a sound of tears , 

And while in cottages and princely towers 

Pale English widows weep and orphans moan, * 

Death comes to set his pallid funeral floweis 

And yew-trees, round the footstool of thy throne f 

Yet gone are the seasons of sorrow 

And winter hath vanish’d (men say) f 
Shall Famine and Fire come to-morrow 
And add to the graves of to day ? 

’Tis Jubilee here, and ’tis Jubilee yonder 

As far as the sun round thme empire doth wander. 

Yet Cam rears his altar and slays his frail bi other, 

And men who should cherish and love one another 
Go smiling to torture and slay * 


Listen, O Empress, to the tearful voices 

That piferce above the thunder of thy State ! 
Beyond the throng that gladdens and rejoices 

The flocks of human martyrs weep and wait 
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They know tlice great and good, O Queen and Mother, 
They hunger foi the blessing of thy hand , 

But Jacob m lus pride forgets las brother. 

And Ildgar wanders famish’d thro’ the land 
Grasping tlune Aaioil’s lod with gentle fingers, 

Touch hcaits of stone until the fouutams stait, 
Shed Minimci on the isle where w inter lmgei*, 

Till the black ioul m I* mi’s aqhing heart 1 
lleouke thy legions I Bid them crouch befoic thee, 
Nor lusting still foi conquest diaw the sword 1 
Let doves, not battlc-rai ens, liovei o’er thee, 

And Christ, not Moloch, deck thy festal board 1 
l'or all this pomp and piulc turn black and bitter 
If women weep and mourners wail then dead 
The blessing of the sorrowful were fitter 

To crown tlice than the crown upon thy head 1 
0 hearken vet, this year of yeais, O Mother, 

Proclaim sweet peace from c\cry heaven lit hill. 
Let Justice be thy handmaid, and no other, 

And say to all things evil, u Cease, be still 1 ” 


O then shall all sorrow be over, 

And then indeed winter be done, 

’Mid acclaim of the people who love her 
Our Lady shall walk in the sun 1 
The green caith beneath and the blue sky above hci, 
Her smile shall shed peace on the millions who cover 
The realms she hath welded to one 
’Tis Jubilee here, and ’tis Jubilee yonder 
As far as the sun round her empire doth wander, 

But Jubilee brighter shall come with to-monow, 

With the end ot all strife and surrease of all sonow. 
When the night-tide of evil is done 1 


Epode 

Lady, God lends a toich to light 

Thy path to peace transcending dreams 
Uphold it! Sec, from height to height,. 
Across the day, across the night, 

Its splendour streams 1 
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God gave the realm, God gives the light— 
How sweet, how bnght. 

It beams * 

r l hit torch is Lo\r, whose lucent ray 

Slajs all things cmcl and uncle ui f 
No shadow clouds it night 01 day, 

While sun and moon keep equal suav, 
t aim and serene 

God gives this torch with hca\cn-fcd ray 
To light thy way, 

O Queen * 

Let this thy guide and sceptic be, 

And powei and peace may still be tin t. 
All mortal men shall bend the knee, 

All men lcvere, m thine and thee, 

The law divine 

Blest shall thy mighty Emptre be, 

While o’er the woild from sea to sea, 

Tho sunlight of thv Jubilee 
Shall shine 1 


June, 1897 


Robe in Buchanax 
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OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 

I N consequence of an oveisight, thc=e lectures,* deliveied originally 
m J 881 — 5 in Westminster Abbey, and published subsequently in a 
small volume, cs( aped notice at tlu pioper time We hasten to invite 
oui it ldcrs* attention to them Without dispuagcment to the clever 
commmtaiy ot Dean Plumjitic (wlueli is natuially wnttcn on a more 
compieliensivo scale), it miy be safely said tint a volume bettei fitted 
to make a rcadci undcistand the drift and meaning ot til it runaikablo 
Old Testament book does not exist With a quiet but effective eloquence 
the Dean expounds the text of Ecclesiastes, with ]ust that amount of 
paiaphi ise oi comment which is sufficient foi the pm pose, without cithei 
supcilluous vcibugc or the tedious discussion ot the cojilhcting views of 
commcntalois In bold and clear strokes, the Dean tiaces the salient 
fcatuie« of the book , the spint and temper in which it is wnttcn aie 
appreciatively charactuizcd, the author’s abiupt, enigmatic aphonsms 
aeqnne in Ins hands a me imng and aim What is ot still gieatu m- 
poituice, the Dean is thioughout the fulus uiteijncs he docs not 
impose upon his mthor my fmcics ot his own, he simply develops, with 
singular dclicacv and skill, what the luthoi himself thinks and says 
The evidence which the hook affords as to the age in which it was 
written is ilso justly mterpieted bytheDem Altogether his volume 
is one of raie ment Might we presume to suggest tli it it might be 
followed by anothei, dealing similarly with some ot the otliei less known 
paits of the Old Testament—foi instance, Ilosca, or a selection of the 
distourses of fsaiali ? 

An impoitant woik,t the lesult of many years of labour, was com¬ 
pleted last yc lr by Dr Ad Nenbauer, of Exetei College, the learned 
and wsiduous snb-ltbiaiian of the Bodleian Libiaiy, Oxfoid The 
Bodlci m Libiaiy boasts the possession of on^, of the most valuable 
collections ot Hebrew minusciipts in Europe The nucleus of the 
collection consists ot MSS presented by Archbishop Laud in 1635-40 , 
othets weie shortly afteiwaids bequeathed to the University by the 
famous scholar, John Selden, and since that time great acquisitions 
have been constantly made by the University, including the valuable 

* “ I cctures on I cclesiastes ’ By G G Bradley, Dean of Westminster Oxford 
Clarendon Press 

+ “ 'lhe Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, and in the 
College Libraries of Oxford ” With forty facsimiles Oxford Clarendon Press 188b 
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MSS left by the cclcbrited Orientalist Edwaid Pocoehe, at the end of 
the seventeenth century, and sevual 1 ugc collei tions obtained dining the 
present centuiy, such as the 7b0 MSS belonging to Rabbi Oppenhcimei 
of Piague, purchased in 1839, and the 8(>0 MbS fiom the libiiry of H 
J Michael of Hamburg, puich ised m lSlb Altogethci thecitilogue 
contains entries ot 2002 difreienl MhS uul as many—indeed most— 
of these Mbs comprise a vuicty of independent tieatiscs, each ot which 
is separately de^-eiibed, some idea mi) be loimcd of the amount oi 
laboui which the piepaiation of the volume must have involved The 
MSS deal with the most varied subjects About lbO contain the Old 
Testament in whole or (moio comnionh) in pait, though none of any 
great antiquity indeed, according to the Picficc, the Libiaiy possesses 
no llebicw MS older than a r> 1201 A laigo numbei ot MSS consist 
of commentaries, some on parts of the Old Testament, otlieis on diflcrent 
Talmudic treatises, nearly 200 MSS contain lie blew lituigics, according 
to the ntes obseived in diffuent countms, the classification ot which 
must have been peculiarly mtneite aud difficult, a single entiy olten 
composing upwaids of a bundled distinct notices • Philosophy, etlues, 
kibbdah, poctiy, medicine, X,e , form the subjects of other MSS The 
use of the volume is facilitated by the \ eiy complete sei its of indexes 
w ith which it closes, one, for instance, containing lefercnces to the 
authois, othu> to the titles, ovvnus, setibes, &e, of the difkient MSS 
eitalogucd The compiler has been highly complimented on bis woik 
m diffcient foiejgn journals, and the wannest idmnation has been ex¬ 
pressed for the smprising ma&tuy of Ins subject wlucli he evciywlieic 
displays The most gencially lnteiesting pait of the woik is, how 
e\ci, the Atlas of plates accompanying it, ] lllu&tiatmg m fic&imilc 
the principal types of Hebrew writing which lme pi evaded in diffuent 
ages and difleient countnes, and especially the vinous foims assumed 
by the rabbinic il and cursive characters The plates aie foity iu number , 
tliey aie rem irkably clear and legible, and as each is accompanied by 
i tianscription in the ordinary squaie llebicw cliancters, the student 
who desires to m ike himself aequnnted with the ribbimcil or cursive 
handwriting, oi to tiace the diffuent foims which llebicw chaiactors 
li ive assumed, can use the Atlas wiftiout the assist met of a tcachei 
Two of the plates contain specimens of MSS with the suptrlmcar or 
Babylonian system of punctuation (such as is u^ed in the MS of 910 now 
at St Petersburg, icferrcd to in the Pielace to the Revised Version), 
one (No 1), a fragment merely, the othet (No XXXVIII) containing 
the Uagiograpba, and acquired recently by the Libraiy from Yemen, m 
Ai ibn No VIII represents a page of the splendidly illumin ited MS 
ot the entne Old Testament, m Spanish square cb ir ictcr, belonging 
formeily to Di Kenmcott, and written in 1476 No IV is a page of 
the gieat system of the Talmud, compiled by Moses Maimomdes 
(d 1201), and exhibits the autograph signature of that celebrated 
legalist ana philosophei, stating that the MS bad been collated with 
the original in his own possession The great majority of plates consist 
of lepresentative specimens of the rabbinic aud cursive hands 
prevalent m mediaeval and modern times in Germany, Italy, Spain, and 

* Of these, twenty four, however, belong to \anous college libraries being included 
m the \ olume for completeness 
+ The Atlas can be obtained separately from the Catalogue 
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other countues Only one plate icpiesents a type 1 ot fomul in a 
liodlmn MS—\i7, No XX.XIX, which has been included in the 
scries foi the bike ot completeness, and contains an excellent upi odnetion 
ot one ot tin curious fr laments fust made known by M Ilirkavy, of 
St Pclusbtng, m ISS4, and st ited by him, on the authonty bf the 
pci son tiorn whom he pioeurid them, to luve beta found in lthodes 
ibout tlmt\ jcus igo Dr Neubauei does not take upon himself to 
Mltk the question of the ultimate ougin of these fi laments, and is 
Mti^tied to ippend to th 1 pi ite the libel “ Unknowm Chiraetus ” The 
Atlas ought sptedily to become popular amongst ad moie adv i iced 
students of Iltluiw 

Mr lleishon* ti inslates a populu eommmtuy on the Pentateuch, 
disigucdfoi the u^e otjewi hfimilies, compiled, the preficc states, by one 
ltibbi J leob m lGDd, and still lugcly read in Polind It is thoroughly 
Jewish in cfylc and tone, and thus,. who aie not lequamted with the 
style of comment and expl in ition such is meets us in Tdmud md 
Midi ash, or in a meduevd wutci like Hisln, will (md it licie copiously 
exemplified It cannot be sud that the \olumc contains much that is 
specially suggestive oi piofound, its value consists pi map illy m the 
illustration which it lflords of the exigcticil pi maples and methods 
cunent among the Jews A fewcxtiacts will enable our reidas to pidge 
of it for themselves On Gen i Jlweieid “ It is ca tain tint man w is 
created diffeicut to all otlici living cieituies, foi in all other eieatuies 
theie is no contending piinaple, but in man tlieie is If he wi-dies to 
pcvform a good let, the evil mngiuition in him pievcnts it, if lit he m- 
clincd to do evil, then the good propensity pievcnts it, thus he lias all 
his daj s a strife within his bodv ” t On xui o (“And Abraham 
went on his journey 1 *, to the place whcie his tent had been at the first ”) 
“Abriham always ltnnincd ovemight where he formexlystayed overnight 
when he travelled fiom Canaan to Egypt Oui sages siy, Alnahim 
bortowed money in all the mns whereva he went hom Can tin to Egypt, 
for he feared to show money it the inns fot feai of robbers , md the 
•eason that Ahralum agnn lodged m the same mns was in oida to piy 
ins debts Our sages deduce dso fiom this, that a man should alwais 
put up it the sime inn where In onei before lodged, that he may not 
put the fust innkeepei to shame ” The editoi uots not state whether 
in these days the ti welling Jew finds Ins innkeepers equally accommo¬ 
dating No doubt they will be so, when they are issuicd tbit he 
will follow the excellent m ixirns lieie mculcateel by his teichas On 
xxvm 11 (“ Thy Mtd shall hi is the dust of the euth") “ Why does 
he not siy, As the stars of lie wen The answer is This was to 
show that when the Isi iclites ire pious God exalts them to the stus ot 
heaven, otherwise, lie smites them to the dust, to be trod upon ” The 
note 1 !, it may bo worth adding, contain somttmus cunous information 

This J is i translation of the hist part of the second edition ot Piof 
kuenen's “ Intioduction to the Old Test iment,” which appeared in 
Dutch two yeais igo, and i» the most thorough and comprehensive 

* • A Rabbinical Commentary ou Genesis ’ Translated fiom tlie JuiLco Polish, with 
Notes and Indices by P ] Hersbon London tloddi r & Stoughton 

t “ See Rom \ n 21 21 ’ 

i “ An HiBtouco Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hcxati ucli 
(Pentateuch ami Booh of Joshua) By A kucuen, Profcshoi of Theology at Ltidcu 
Translated by P JI Wickstccd London Macmillan A Co 1886 
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woik upon the xubji < t Profcssoi Ktiencn fir>t points out the indications 
of diduent wntcis m the Puitituicli, he tluu tiaces consecutively the 
difluent so necs through the sevoi il books, lie defines that eh u ictci 
l^tics and an ily /i s then style , he c >mp ius caitfull v the difleient systems 
of legislation which tluy embody, bv compiuson with the histoiy lie 
dctei nines what in his judgment is the piobible chronologic il o du in 
which they arose, listl\,he exploits lum they wcic gi ulually welded 
togethei so is to produce out pie^ent “ Ilexitcucli” Evtiy point that 
arises is exunmed with gieit mumtiniss md mister v ot det ills we 
may refer the ic uler foi f ivom ible specimens of the uithor s method to 
the disiussion of Exod xxv -xxxi xxxv \1 , in § h, 01 to the study ot 
the code of laws contained in Lev \vu -xxvi in § 19, 01 to the malysis 
of the language ol Deuteronomy (and ot the illied si etions in Toshiu), 
m ^ 7 The volume is wntten in a lucid and foreibh style, md is 
idmuablv tianslated Piofessor Kuenen belongs to the same school as 
Giaf xnd Wclllnusen, nevcithcless, mmy ot the conclusions i cached by 
him ire undeniably just, and where they are uninfluenced by theological 
consuleiatioris, will no doubt sooner or latei be accepted by orthodox 
thcolognns We allude in particulai to the mun feituics of the 
liteiaiy analysis of the Pentateuch, and to the detetinination of the 
relation in which the different sources stind to one another, as well as, 
at least approximately, ot the dites to which they severally belong 
Certainly ihcie lemain points which evm Piofcssoi Kuenen has not yet 
madi clear in his theory , hut these will be elucid ited, and the theory, 
wlieic ncce^ try, modified, not by an umhscriminating rcissertion ol the 
traditional position, but by renewed and pilient investig ition ot the facts 
ot the Old Testiment itself Foi, even in Jus analysis of the sources 
(where on the whole we agree with him most fully) wc tannot doubt 
tint Piofcssoi Kuenen is sometimes gmdul unduly by minute dilhicmes 
or simil irities,and that his tlieoiy of the gi ulu il composition of the Ilcxa 
tench is i more complicated one th in is piobabk To take in example It 
is tleai that Exod xxv-xxxi has been taken by the compiler fiom i dif¬ 
ferent source from the thicechipteiswluch follow, Lxod XXM1 -xxxiv , it is 
fuither almost equally clear that this latter section, Exod xxxii xxxiv, is 
itself of composite origin, but when tdo ittempt is made to define pietiscly 
where its component parts begin and end, and how it assumed its present 
shape, decisive criteru fail us thus, anv hypothesis whuh we may 
frame, though in paits it may he correct (c q that eh xxxm 7-11 forms 
a whoh, standing apart by itself), ana coirespond to rial fiets, may in 
othei paits be conjeetui il and altogethei preeirious We have in mow 
P rofessor Kuenen's own theory of the compo«ihun of these chapters, 
stated briefly in this volume, but developed in detail with gie it ability m 
an essay in the “ Thtologisch Tijdschrift” for 1881 That tbeoiy iests 
upon an observation of real facts, and embodies accordingly true 
elements, nevertheless as a whole, we ire convinced, after careful and 
repe ited study of it, th it it is only one possible explanation of the 
phenomena, and that not the most piobablc one But it would be rash 
and ill-judged to conclude on this ground that all the lesults obtained 
bv Old Testament cuticism aie of an equally hypothetical nature 
Each must be tested independently with rcftrence to the grounds upon 
which it rests In some coses it will then appear that the grounds 
alleged are abundantly sufficient for the conclusions based upon them. 
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whilst m other cases it will be seen that they afford only a doubtful and 
uncertain suppoit Ptofcssoi Kucnen’s volume will be of the gieafest 
possible seivice to the student inteiested in the problems which the Old 
Test iment pusents It gives lum a compact and trustwoithy summary 
of rn iteuals bearing on their solution and of lesults ictually obtained, 
and it indicates the direction in which, lightly oi wrongly, ciiticism has 
within iceent years been moving, togetlui with the giounds by which 
its coin se has been detei mined It miy be added that the second p irt 
of Professor Knenen’s work, de ding with the lemaimng historical books, 
upon the sime thoiough and compiehensivc plan, has ippeued this yeai 
at Leiden 

Professoi Aug Dillmann, of Beilin, who won his lauicls is a 
Semitic scholir neuly i gcncrvt'on since by his magnificent Ethiopie 
Lexicon, and other pubhc itions dealing with the same 1 ingu ige, h ts moie 
lecently been devoting Ins attention to the Old Testament, and he has 
now completed his Commentaiy y on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, 
the third v olume, containing the Commentary on Numbers, Deuteionomy, 
and Josliui, having appealed at the close of 1 ist yeai This commentaiy 
is the most complete and masteily which exists, alike fiom the point of 
view of arch uology, histoiy, criticism, md languige, the laigest 
English commentaiy dealing with the same books would appear meagre 
and superficnl f" beside it Ncveithcless, it is not a diffuse oi cumbrous 
woilc, it is written compactly, and the style is lucid andeisy While 
agreeing with Wellhausen and Kuenen in the mam lines of Pent iteueh 
analysis, Piofcssor Dillmmn difftis from them ficquently in detuls, 
though principally only m cases such as those alluded to above, where 
the eriteua are indecisive, and do not permit certain conelusiotis to be 
drawn from them He diffeis moic matenally from the same scholars 
in respect of the dates which he is inclined to h\ for the composition of 
the diffeient soiuces of which the Ilexateuch is composed Not, indeed, 
substantially, in the case of the sections belonging to the “piophet.cal 
nanativc” (which he assigns to the ninth and eighth centimes, b o ), 
hut m the case of those belonging to the “ pnestly narrative,” which he 
•still holds to be much oldei than the school of Wellhausen and Kuenen 
will allow, consideung them to date fiom about 800 b c The question 
is examined at length in a concluding essay devoted to a considtiation 
of the entire subject, in which, amongst other things, the characteristics 
of the sources interwoven in the Pentateuch are forcibly and justly 
exhibited A new edition of the volume on Genesis in the same Com- 
mentaiy with many small idditions vud impiovements, appeared also at 
the end of last year Professor Dillmann, by his unremitting labouis 
bestowed during the last twelve years upon the Old Testament, has laid 
biblical students undei an obhg ition which they will not readily find a 
me ins of repaying 

* In the “ Kurzgcfasstes Fxegetischcs Handbuch ” 

+ How snperficially the Old lestament may he treated in this country is readily 
illustrated A writer, whose geniality and breadth of culture causes bis name to be 
deservedly honoured among English theologians, actually speaks of 2 Chron xxvi as 
‘ obviously taken from a lost history of L/ziah, written by Isaiah (v 22) ” Why the first 
four and the last three verses of 2 Chron xxvi are excerpted, nearly verbatim, from the 
parallel narrative m 2 Kings the intermediate verses are the composition of the author 
of Chronicles himself and abound with example* of hu very peculiar phraseology and 
style I It is easier to imagine Livy the author of a paragraph of lacitus, than to con 
ceive Isaiah aa the author of 2 Chron xxvi 5-20 
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succession ill 
them at length 


Professor C A Biugs, of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
Yoik, alieady fivouiably known in this countiy by las instructive woik 
called <f Biblicd Study/'* and an indefatigable student of biblieil theo¬ 
logy, has published a useful volume on “ McsMamo Piophccy,”* the 
urn of.wlnch is to trace in ditul the development of the Messiaen idea 
m the Old Testament Saiptuie® The following extiact (p Ob) will 
exhibit at once the authoi’b method and las standpoint —“ In opposition 
to the tiaditionalists on the one side, and the 1 itiomhsts on the otljf 
there is,” he wntes, “butone legitimate methodfoi themteipretat' e ]/ f Z' 
Messianic propheev, and th it i»—(1) to study eielv pitdiction hi //. 
with the most patient criticism and punslikmg exegesis, ind 
details, (2) to study it in 1 elation to othei piedictions 1 
note the organic connection, (1) to study it in lelation-'f" ^ ** J 

His redemption Such a method will discern that M< ^ ,. l “ 

i i /-vi i rn . . i ^^viosSj find ot tliG 

the Old Wwunt is.m or^me whole-an , ketc |, eJ 

nating in the Clmst of the Incarnation, ot VT 1 , ^ , 

Tiiomph ■ In the woik itself tho phu m 

i. carried out After two mt,oductory oh^ ul Tl>tlmc 7 t tl msht , 
and charactcustics of Ilclncw piopheejc , ’ 

" abp Mewamc mssa^es of ful P lssa ? os ' P° lnt,n ? out the 

11 " F na nn Joining the relition in which they 
gth, adding notes on iK e . ? , , ,, . J 

° , 1 4>ue or the work lies in the clo u ness 

ciriricierisiio fcatmcs m each, uu^, 0 to dllUrent plopheole , 

stand to one another lb. th ’ al ’ m and if e \ch-both 

wi h winch the distinctive to over|oot Conh „/ f#r evinl , tht 
dehned and the earc takfr ^ d ed ]n c| * ^ ^ f 

prnnts which man, K a* ()[ ls „ ah x , _!*„ exhlbl ted m chapter xi As 
pic me o c a p tsa^ Bills’ method, \ie may lefer to section 71, 
le njf 1 eons ® er ^f acod s)do (,y slde the two parallel prophecies, Jer 

whcreTnlum. l^ xm '*-**•“ th-rt they may mutually illnstiate one 
xxm >r -7 ?<*** these passages Jeremiah takes up the predie- 

artothcr V^ 11 W1 ^ 1 re ^ erence to the Messianic King, and clothes it 
tion f '^ eiS name Juhveh is out righteousness reminds us of 

10 fh 0 * m ^ 1 l,s [Immanuel] of Isaffch The Messianic King bears 
,p name as the sacred pledge to Isiael that then righteousness was to 
be found in Jahveh Accordingly, m the parallel passage the same 
name is given to the new Jerusalem because it is to be the Ihione of 
Jahveh The reign of Jahveh and the King of David’s line is to be m 
the inteiests ol righteousness” Or on Psalm xxn (section 89) “The 
sufferings of this psalm are ideal sufferings, based upon tho expeuence 
of Israel in exile, and especially of the pious piophets, but they look 
forward to severer sufferings than any that have yet been endured 
This ideal is a Messianic ideal, th it finds its only historical realization m 
Jesus Christ ” Professor Briggs, it will be seen, knows how to combine 
an oithodox creed with the punciples of sound historical criticism Ilis 
volume is brightly written, and deserves to have many readers 

^.n attractive and ably written volume f on three of the most mte- 

* Bdmburgh T & T Clark 1886 

t 1 Job and Solomon, or, i he Wisdom of the Old Testament ” By the Rev T K 
Cheyno, M A , D D, Oriel Professor of Interpretation at Oxford, Canon of Rochester 
Loudon Kegan Paul, Trench & Co 1887 
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resting and also least familiarly known books of the Old Testament—viz , 
Job, Pioverbs, and Ecclesiastes—with a somen'hat bnefei treatment ol 
the apoctyph il book of Ecclesiasticus Piofessor Chcyne examines sued s- 
sively the contents, scope, stmctuio, and authotJnp of the books mmel, 
explaining by the aid of illustrative quotations the aurum'mt a ul 
puiport ot etch, pointing out its doctrnnl and moial significance, mu 
discussing with guat completeness the ptoblcms, which eioh, mutatis 
s tnjithb, i& seen to picsent as soon as it is studu d fiom a compiehen- 
*■ and of view The chai act eristics of the book dealt with aie justly 
evlK ^J.ated , the author gnes pi oof of his disci lmmation and 

hterat n ^ every page, nothing supcrhcialoi imperfeetl) thought out 
the subject^ h his pen Natuially he is thoioughly ibicast of modem 
the student, wiu^ his volume abounds with lcfeiences which make it, on 
bered with learnccK y which it deals, byfu the most complete guide to 
where intelligible artists in oui 1 mguage But the text is not encum- 
enables him to treat h Won cos, and the generil »cider will had it evciy- 
always command an apryjear The authoi’s wide and varied reading 
and old The volume is a Object with originality and Ireshncss, he cm 
by the same autnor, and ther’ suggestive lllustiation liora souices new 
thoughtful perusal of it will not 11 by sequel to the u Prophecies of Isaiah 11 
The cunent number of the few leadcis whom an attentive and 
contains a noticeable article on the Mulate and msti uct 
ment” 1 he writer (who is ev\dent^\Qu,a)ierli/ Rnueio (/ipnl 1887) 
explains in a 1 lcid and populai style* vfr sor etic Text of the Old Testa- 
illustrates by actual quotation, and compaiusomnd and competent scholar) 
the nature and value of the “Massoielie the “ Massoiah ” is, and 
text printed in an ordinary Hebrew Bible) With the ancient veision*, 
ought to dispose of many fallacies and misconcc 1 ” (i e, substantially the 
stated with reraaikable clearness and force, and m a it» aiticle is one winch 
it apparent to the reader that the curclusions diaun fp g The tacts are 
more than the premises warrant ’ , which makes 

S R ’+ d hc m die * no 
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